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This is the authentic, ¢/e/y source for those need- 
ing information on completed doctoral work in over 130 of 
the leading universities. Each monthly issue contains over 700 
abstracts of dissertations on mathematics, sciences, social sci- 
ences, and the humanities—more than 9,000 a year. A de- 
tailed subject index is prepared by the Library of Congress. 

The abstracts are 600 words each. Patrons wanting copies 
of complete dissertations can secure them on microfilm or 
printed by xerography. 


ORDER TODAY 


DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS (12 and cumulative Index)...........-. $50.00 
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Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
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\ LIBRARIES THE 5-VOLUME 


eee COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 


All-New—Completely Revised?! 
The Multiple-Use, Illustrated Edition 


N 





PUBLISHED IN 5 VOLUMES 
BY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
exclusively for 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE .. 
ENTERPRISES, INC. 





RE Entirely revised for the first time since 1950! 


Wl Updated to include thirteen years of new developments in National Affairs, World 
Affairs, Medicine, Science, Technology, Religion, Philosophy, Literature, the Arts 
and many other fields of endeavor. 


Wi The multiple-use edition is preferred by schools, colleges and libraries because it 
makes this great reference work available to more students and library patrons at 
one time. 

Beautiful 4-color and black and white illustrations € Printed on Heavy-Duty, English 
Finish paper * Beautiful, embossed Sturdite covers, stamped in gold « Sturdy, long- 
life, side-stitched binding to withstand hard use € Each book, 9” % 11%” 


Orders Accepted Now At The Special School & Library Price of only $49.50 less 10% 
(List Price: $69.50) 


The 5-volume Columbia Encyclopedia is available 
only from Parents' Magazine Enterprises, Inc. 


SEND SCHOOL AND LIBRARY ORDERS DIRECTLY TO: DEPT. ALB-164, 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY BOOK SERVICE 


A Division of Parents' Magazine Enterprises, Inc. 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 
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ARTICLES 


JANUARY COVER 


An architects 


29 Library/USA, Harold W. Tucker and Joseph Becker 


perspective 


32 ALA Midwinter Meeting 1964 
drawing and a plan of Li- 
brary/USA, the New York 37 State Library Associations and National Library Week, 
World's Fair Exhibit, are on Grace T. Stevenson 
a” this months cover. The lead 
article describes the exhibit 39 New and Future Trends in the Use of Audio-Visual Ma- 
| and there are photographs of terials, Robert B. Hudson 
| the U.S. Pavilion, in which it 
| will be housed, on page 5. 43 Film Evaluation and Criticism, James L. Limbacher 
47 Reports on Library- TV Cooperation 
The ALA Bulletin is the official ; 
journal of the American Library 49 Cataloging by the Bootstrap Method, Edith C. Biddle 


Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 


1964 ALA Conference information will be found on page 54. 


brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own DEPARTMENTS 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. s 

4 Bulletin Board 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 


| the product by the American Li- 9 Free for All 
brary Association, 12 Memo to Members 
t 
| Membership in ALA is open to AE mntehagtuel Preedom 
I any person, library, or organiza- 23 Washington Report 
| tion interested in library service 
° and librarianship. For further in- 58 News from the Divisions 
bas formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 60 Recruitment 
headquarters. 
61 Library Technology 
| The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 62 Goods and Gadgets 
ke Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
s dex, and Library Literature. 64 Classified Advertisements 
Samray Smith EDITOR 
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Montylou Wilson 
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The 64 books listed in the first five pamphlets 
in the Reading for an Age of Change series are 
now available as an exhibit to libraries and state 
and regional associations from the Adult Services 
Division at ALA headquarters. The exhibit, in- 
cluding a display kit, a promotion kit, and a 
recently published Handbook on the series, is 


available for the cost of transportation one way N, 


—transportation to the exhibitor will be paid by 
ALA. 
* 


Ethel M. Fair is now 
at ALA headquarters 
as interim executive 
secretary of the Li- 
brary Education Di- 
vision and secretary 
of the Committee on 
Accreditation. She 
was formerly director 
of the library school 
at New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women (now 
Douglass College). 
During a long and 
busy career, she served as lecturer in library serv- 
ice and consultant at the American University in 
Cairo, Egypt, from 1950 to 1952. She is the editor 
of Countrywide Library Service (1934) and the 
author of Bringing Books to Libraries (1953), 
both published by ALA. 


* 


The Public Library of the District of Columbia 
has revised its compilation of fines for overdue 
library materials and other miscellaneous charges 
of 31 large public libraries in the United States. 
The chart is available free upon request ac- 
companied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to the library at 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. : 


* 
A limited number of the Seidell-type hand view- 
ers for reading 35mm microfilm, developed and 


distributed by the late Dr. Atherton Seidell, are 
still available. Interested persons may obtain 
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these by sending a $2 advance payment to Eliza- 
beth Medinger, 2301 Connecticut Ave., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20008. 

* 


The subscription rate of Choice: Books for Col- 
lege Libraries, the new ACRL book selection tool, 
has been set at $20 a year, $2 for single copies. 
Choice wil be published monthly beginning 
March 1964, except that July-August will be 
combined. Subscriptions should be sent to the 
Subscription Department at ALA headquarters. 


* 


International Subscription Agents, compiled by 
a committee of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division, gives full information on about 
200 agents. Published by ALA, 88 p., paperbound, 
$2.75. 

* 


Dufour Editions, booksellers and publishers of 
Chester Springs, Pennsylvania, have been *del- 
uged" with inquiries since they were named in the 
May issue as one of a group of booksellers who 
supply Library of Congress cards with books. 
Dufour does supply LC cards, but only for books 
published with their own imprint and those which 
they import themselves, not for current American 
titles. eco 


Bigger than a city block, the U.S. Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair, which will include Library/USA, will 
seemingly ''float" above the ground on four columns. 
Its two exhibit floors of almost 150,000 square feet 
will handle 40,000 visitors daily. As high as an eight- 
story building, the pavilion’s exterior walls will be 
fabricated from thousands of vari-colored glass pieces 
that reflect the sunlight during daylight hours and glow 
with interior light at night. The enclosed inner court is 
designed to create an oasis of peaceful relief from the 
bustling fair atmosphere. 











Junior X 
EDITOR 
at LARGE 


I've never been particularly fond of 
horses nor was I, as a child, one of those 
inveterate readers of every horse story 
available. 


Therefore, when I sat down to read 
the galleys of The Wild Heart last fall, 
I was very much surprised to find my- 
self completely caught up in this story 
about La Bruja (the witch), a foal born 
on the South American pampa. 


A cross between a thoroughbred and 
a wild pony, her mixed parentage had 
bequeathed her a strangely ugly face 
but wonderful fleetness of foot. While 
still a foal, her mother was killed by 
lightning so that La Bruja learned early 
to fight for her existence and grew into 
a fierce, independent creature. 


In time she became a legend among 
the gauchos, coveted for her speed, con- 
spicuous by her ugliness, but cunning 
in her ways, and those who attempted 
to capture her had to fight against a 
deep hatred of man. 


Published this month, The Wild 
Heart is written by a 24-year-old Eng- 
lish woman, Helen Griffiths, who has 
had four children’s books and one adult 
novel published since she was 16-years- 
old. 


ae? E er : 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


The Wild Heart ($2.95) is published by 
Doubleday Books for Young Readers. Book- 
stores carry it or library copies can be or- 
dered from the Sales Manager, Institutional 
Department, Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
501 Franklin Avenue, Garden City, New 
York. 
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NEW! 


THE 


EXPANDING 
WORLD OF 


SCIENCE 


To meet the challenge of man’s discoveries in science, 
the expanded 1964 World Book has added hundreds 
of pages, words, pictures, and diagrams of new scien- 
tific information. For example, 40 pages of in-depth 4 
coverage inspect man’s effort to reach the moon and a œe 
the planets. The 1964 World Book also contains 57 tS as 
new pages of do-it-yourself science projects designed aio j 
for student use. The “new math" and the 12 new 
astronauts are other features of the extensive World 
Book science sections. 






























THE 


EXPANDING 
WORLD OF 


MAN 


The 1964 World Book documents with increased em- 
phasis the expanding epic of man and his world. The 
1964 edition tells the dramatic story of the people of 
Africa as they emerge from colonialism to independ- 
ence. It brings into sharp focus the struggle of the 
people of Asia and Latin America to rise from poverty. 
In all, World Book articles on major regions of the 
world have been expanded by nearly 80 per cent. 


THE 


EXPANDING 
WORLD OF 


THE ARTS 


The 1964 World Book provides a panorama of the 
expanding world of artistic creation with hundreds of 
articles on liberal and fine arts. World Book's 27 
pages on Architecture, for instance, utilize photo- 
graphs and drawings of more than 75 architectural 
masterpieces. World Book blends authoritative, lively 
writing with the finest in modern graphics, including 
more than one hundred full color reproductions of 
paintings by the masters. 
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| THE 1964 WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Editors of 
The World Book Encyclopedia 
Proudly Present Major Expansion in Today’s Most Vital Areas 


e Over 5,500 Revised Pagese» More Than 150 Brand New Articles Including Information on 
the New Mathematics, New Science, and New Horizons in The World of Art e An Expanded 
$1,000,000-A-Year Editorial Program « More Than 1,825 Informative Geographical and 
Topical Maps * Articles By 38 Living Nobel Prize Winners e 20 Magnificent Volumes, 
11,800 Pages, and 24,300 Illustrations e The Combined Achievement of Over 2,500 
Scholars and Authorities. 


In tempo with the pulse of the expanding field of education and the needs of modern 
students, World Book Encyclopedia continues to expand its own leadership. Through 
classroom research, painstaking devotion to the details of progress, and pinpoint 
accuracy, the 1964 World Book is designed to provide the greatest help for the 
greatest number of readers throughout the world. The World Book Year Book— 
available to all subscribers—extends the benefits of World Book wherever it is placed. 


For further information, write: School and Library Service Department 
FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
LONDON «+ ROME « SYDNEY * TORONTO 





Book-by-book critical comment on the most exciting and beautiful series to be published in many years! 





editor of Life Magazine's “Epic of Man" 









The New Illustrated Library of 


SCIENCE and INVENLION 


Prepared under the editorial direction of Courtlandt Canby, 


; designed by Erik Nitsche. 


| n Vol. 1. A HISTORY OF ROCKETS AND SPACE ...... (Published) 
E Vol. Il. A HISTORY OF SHIPS AND SEAFARING ... .(Published) 
4 Vol. Ji A HISTORY OF FLIGHT F056 5 00sec eias (Published) 
> Vol. IV. AHISTORY OF WEAPONRY ............... (Published) 
$ Vol. V. A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY .......... ~. . (Published) 
a : Vol. Vi. A HISTORY OF ELECTRICITY .......... s. (Published) 
> Vol. Vil. A HISTORY OF LAND TRANSPORTATION... . (Published) 
u Vol. Vill. A HISTORY OF PHYSICS ................. (Published) 
=) Vol. IX. A HISTORY OF COMMUNICATIONS ........ (Published) 
Vol X. A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY ........ (Ready in January) 

Vol. XI. A HISTORY OF THE MACHINE ...... (Ready in January) 

Vol. XII. A HISTORY OF MEDICINE ........ (Ready in February) 
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A HISTORY OF ROCKETS AND SPACE. 
**, . . beautifully designed, striking 
use of color . . . illustrations on 
almost every page...a welcome 
relief." — N.Y. Times. “Colorful, 
handsomely designed, readable, in- 
formative"—Science Newsletter. 
A HISTORY OF SHIPS AND SEAFAR- 
ING. “Superb illustrations . . . qual- 
ity of materials and typography 
seldom seen these days ..."—Los 
Angeles Times. “Handsomely- -illus- 
trated home reference . 

—Publishers’ Weekly. 
A HISTORY OF FLIGHT. “. . . master- 
ful... superbly, colorfully illus- 
trated."—Los Angeles Herald-Exam- 
iner. “‘Handsome...tells of the 
progressive advances in 20th-cen- 
tury aviation." 

— Science Newsletter. 
A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. “... 
broad, lively review."—Gerald New- 
som, Harvard College Observatory. 
“The Canby books are superb!” 
1 —Esquire. 
- A HISTORY OF ELECTRICITY. “Im- 
B pressive, well written, beautifully 
produced. The whole book conveys 
a comfortable feeling of quality." 
—M. H. Shamos, Dept. of Physics, 
New York University. 













12 Volumes « $5.95 each e Illustrated « 612" x 1012" 









E. a 

A HISTORY OF LAND TRANSPORTA- 
TION. “The whole series is an 
unusual approach to the history of 
Science and technology.” — R. J. 
Havlik, Res. Lib. Specialist, Lib. 
Serv. Br., U.S. Office of Education. 
A HISTORY OF PHYSICS. “It is not 
simply that the history of physics 
has a certain fascination about it, 
but rather that it seems to take 
on added dimension when pre- 
sented in a book so beautifully pro- 
duced and illustrated.” — M. H. 
Shamos, Dept. of Physics, New 
York University. 


A HISTORY OF CHEMISTRY. ‘...a 
pleasure to read. Should appeal not 
only to the non-scientist but to the 
trained scientist."—Dr. G. M. Mur- 
phy, Dean, Graduate School, Arts 
and Sciences, New York University. 


A HISTORY OF THE MACHINE. “A 
much needed book. Concise, au- 
thoritative text is written in non- 
technical language. Profusion of 
illustrations." — Thomas Coulson, 
former Director, Science Museum, 
Franklin Institute. 

A HISTORY OF MEDICINE. "Will be 
valued . . ."—Thomas Coulson, for- 
mer Director, Science Museum, 
Franklin Institute. 


HAWTHORN ¥ BOOKS, INC. o rirrH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10011 


Order and Shipping Dept.: 


Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Ellsworth Replies on LAD—ACRL 
My first reaction was that I should not reply to 
Harold Hacker’s letter, but I think you are right 
in saying that the issues should be debated and 
so I am replying in that spirit. 


First, I don’t think this is a question of per- 


sonalities. I was fully aware of what Jim Ranz, 
Bob Hertel, and Frank Schick were doing. But 
that’s not the point. The point is that LAD allowed 
the handling of the statistics to be managed in 
such a way that they could not control all aspects 
of the problem. They should have known that 
they would be up against a timing problem with 
the Government Printing Office. And that’s the 
way things worked out. LAD should have realized 
that this delay would be inevitable. The fact that 
the above men did everything they could to get 
around the difficulty is a credit to these men, but 
it does not excuse LAD for embarking upon a 
project without having thought through all the 
implications. 

Second, Mr. Hacker is right in saying I did not 
reply with a list of projects. I did not think the 
LAD crowd would understand then any better 
than they had in the past that the ACRL pro- 
gram was publication and research. So I saw no 
point in continuing the discussion. 

The issues in this controversy do not revolve 
around personalities. The staff of ALA are fine, 
superior, hard-working, broad-minded people. 
The trouble with ALA is not personalities but 
organizational patterns. It is most unfortunate 
that the LAD question is being discussed (and 
Mr. Hacker’s letter is simply one example of this) 
as though the problem were a conflict of person- 
alities. Until ALA faces up to the fact that the very 
existence of LAD causes the kind of conflicts illus- 
trated by this incident, we shall continue to have 
this kind of trouble. 

Ratpu E. ELLSWORTH 
Director of Libraries 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


ALA Nominees 


The ALA Nominating Committee's list of Council 
candidates for the 1964—68 term, as shown in 


the November 1963 ALA Bulletin, seems so repre- 
sentative that I hesitate to call attention to any 
shortcomings. However, I do feel that two of the 
largest groups of libraries in the country have 
been neglected. These are the small public li- 
brary (under 10,000 population) and the school 
library (particularly at the elementary and junior 
high levels). 

EMANUEL Donpy, assistant director 

Mount Vernon, N.Y., Public Library 


Hannis S. Smiru, director of the Library Divi- 
sion, Minnesota Department of Education, St. 
Paul, and chairman of the 1963 ALA Nominating 
Committee, replies: 


This year’s ALA Nominating Committee report 
may not be fully representative of the entire 
membership. We would have welcomed Mr. 
Dondy’s help earlier. The same goes for several 
others who have given us welcome advice, but 
too late for use this year. 

This gives me an excellent chance to alert all 
members. If you have suggestions for candidates 
for any office, the next committee will welcome 
them, I am sure. But send them in as soon as the 
new chairman is announced at next Midwinter, 
rather than wait until after the report must be in. 


Apartheid 
At its last meeting the Council of the Library 
Association passed the following resolution: 
“That the Council deplores the action of the 
South African Library Association in setting up 
a separate organisation for non-European mem- 
bers of the profession and strongly urges the 
Association to reconsider its decision.” I was 
asked to make known the text of this resolution 
to the library associations of other countries. 
H. D. Barry, secretary 
The Library Association 
London 


The Unsung Treasurer 
When you run the Treasurer’s Report in the De- 
cember ALA Bulletin you might at least give the 
treasurer’s name. This is a pretty thankless, time- 
consuming and vital job that an unsung ALA 
elected officer performs. 
R. D. FRANKLIN, librarian 
Toledo Public Library 


The treasurers name is Arthur Yabroff. He is 
business director of the Detroit Public Library, 
and everything Mr. Franklin says about his job 
is true.—Ep. LLLA 
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How to put Long Life in LP Record Albums 


Your record albums last much longer and remain in better con- 
dition when you use Gaylord Record Holders. Album covers are 
protected against wear and tear while record remains secure in circula- 
tion and on the shelf. End your worries about where the albums go 
and how they are treated. 

Style 1261 is a double-pocketed plastic record case providing 
separate covers for album jacket and the record. Both sides of jacket 
are visible. Record slides into inner pocket for maximum protection. 
$1.15 each per 100. 

Style 1258 Record Sleeve Cover gives low-cost, lasting protection 
to the complete album under all conditions. $.30 ea. per minimum of 25. 


Write for complete information and prices on these Gaylord Record Holders. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


T 
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Adults ean 
Learn... 


THE USE OF THE 
HUMANITIES IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By Robert J. Morgan, 
New Prague, Minnesota, 
Trustee, Dakota-Scott 
Regional Library System 


Adults want to learn and can learn effec- 
tively, we are convinced. They turn out in 
significant numbers to get the kind of 
knowledge they consider important. 

In this suburban-rural area where public 
library service is new, adult discussion 
groups succeed because topics and techniques 
are carefully evaluated before a program 
is launched. 

The coming of the great new Guthrie 
Theatre to Minneapolis created a desire for 
knowledge of the classic theatre and a de- 
mand for a discussion group to learn to- 
gether. The perfect and immediate solution 
was use of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ 
Humanities Series, planned for teaching 
great dramatic literature. Each group in the 
series is conducted by a distinguished ex- 
pert in his field, including such noted edu- 
cators as Clifton Fadiman and Professor 
Maynard Mack of Yale University. 

Collectively the films offer an introduc- 
tion to the Humanities, but with emphasis 
on a comparative study of great plays and 
important background material. Three out- 
standing periods of dramatic literature — 
the Modern, the Elizabethan, and the classic 
Greek theatres—are presented. 

The manual which accompanies the films 
is a guide for the discussion leader. After 
the showing of each film, the group of 
thirty-five men and women discussed it — 





inquiring, debating, and sharing ideas. 
Varied as the educational, social and finan- 
cial backgrounds of the members of the 
adult discussion group are, they meet a 
common objective: a strong desire to under- 
stand the creative masters of the past and 
present, and the masterpieces they created. 

So enthusiastic was this film-discussion 
plan in a rural community that the group 
has continued the reading of drama for an 
exciting, better understanding of the theatre 
art now sweeping the country. They voted 
unanimously in favor of continued use of 
such films in exploring various aspects of 
the Humanities. They further recommended 
that the Minnesota State Library Division 
continue to provide such materials for pub- 
lic libraries in the state, and expand the 
number available. 


USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS TODAY 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 

1150 Wilmette Avenue « Wilmette, Illinois 60091 
Please send me a brochure describing the study films which 
make up your HUMANITIES FILMS SERIES. 

O Please call me to arrange a preview demonstration. 














Name Position 





School 





Address a= 





City. i State Zip No... 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE * WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 60091 
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The House Rules Committee presented libraries and library users 


with the promise of an unusually happy New Year on Friday, 
December 13, when it granted a favorable rule for one hour 
of debate by the House of Representatives on H.R. 4879, the 
Library Services and Construction Act. (For details on this 
and other legislation, see the ALA Bulletin for December, 
1963). 


Actual floor debate is not expected until January, presum- 
ably shortly after the convening of the Second Session of the 
88th Congress. ‘This lapse of time allows all librarians and 
friends of libraries the time to marshal even greater under- 
standing and support for the measure in order to assure suc- 
cessful action when the bill comes to the House floor for a 
vote. 


No lesser gift for the new year was the action of the Senate 
on November 26 when it resoundingly approved the companion 
Senate measure, 8. 2265, by a bipartisan vote of 89-7. Minor 
technical amendments and an amendment fixing a ceiling on 
the appropriation of 25 million dollars for public library 
services and 20 million dollars for public library construc- 
tion for each of the three years of the expanded program 
(rather than no fixed amount for the second and third years 
as in the original bill) were approved by the Senate at the 
time of passage of S. 2265. These amendments are likely to 
be accepted by the House when the bill comes up for final 
action. 


Equally cheering was the news of Senate approval on Decem- 
ber 10 of the conference report on the Higher Education Facil- 
ities Act, H.R. 6143. This was the last step necessary to 
send this highly important and much disputed legislation to 
President Johnson for his signature. By the time you read 
this, H.R. 6143 will undoubtedly have been transformed from 

a bill into a law. 


Libraries in both public and private institutions of higher 

education are eligible under all three titles of this legis- 
lation which provides grants for undergraduate and graduate 

facilities and cooperative graduate centers, as well as con- 
struction loans. 


The Access to Public Libraries Study has been reviewed and eval- 


uated in articles in the Wilson Bulletin (December, 1963) 
and in the Library Journal (December 15, 1963). The Study 
will be reported upon and discussed at one of the sessions 
of Council at the 1964 Midwinter Meeting. 
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The ALA Executive Board met at Headquarters November 22-23, The 
Meeting was preceded by the annual visit to Headquarters of 
the Board's Visiting Committee and a meeting of the Board's 
Investments Committee with the ALA Endowment Trustees. The 
various matters -considered by the Board included:  Recommen- 
dations from the Executive Director and the Visiting Commit- 
tee on Headquarters staffing and salaries; the 1963-64 
budget for Publishing and supplemental General Funds budget 
requests; future ALA conferences in thé Pacific Northwest and 
the Southwest regions; the Access to Public Libraries Study; 
the Association's programs in research and library technol- 
ogy; the study of the Library Administration Division by 
the ALA Committee on Organization; and follow-up on the Con- 
ference-within-a-Conference, The Board's Minutes will go to 
Council prior to the 1964 Midwinter Meeting. 


The 1964 Midwinter Meetinz, to be held at the Edgewater Beach 


Hotel in Chicago, runs officially from January 27 through 
February 1 but several grouns will meet as early as 

January 24, ‘The ALA Council will meet in open session at 
2:00 p.m. on Wednesday, January 29, and at 2:00 p.m. on 
Thursday, January 30; the Council will also meet, for infor- 
mational purposes, with the ALA Executive Board on Wednesday, 
January 29, at 8:30 a.m. The Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee meets from 2:00 p.m. throughout the evening on 
Saturday, January 25, and from 8:30 a.m. until 3:30 p.m. on 
Sunday, January 26. The presidents of divisions, by action 
of PFBCO at the 1963 Midwinter Meeting, have been invited to 
attend PEBCO's sessions as observers. 


We are very h& to announce that Miss Ethel Fair, widely 
known librarian and library educator, has joined the Head- 
quarters staff to serve temporarily as Executive Secretary 
of the Library Education Division and Secretary of the ALA 
Committee on Accreditation. Miss Fair will stay with us 
until the spring or summer of 1964, 





David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


December 16, 1963 


ALA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New 
York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, 
Chicago: January 27-February 1, 1964; January 25-30, 1965. 
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æ> is the 


“The habit ] 


thing." 


— ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
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January 1964 


Introducing: 


Gateway to the Great Books 
with 

Syntopical 
Guide 





It is the conviction of Robert 
Hutchins, Mortimer Adler, Clifton Fadiman, 
and the publishers, that the delights of the mind and 
the habit of good reading should be brought to the young at the earliest possible 
age. The pleasures of great books can never age, can only grow. This is why we 
have created the GATEWAY TO THE GREAT BOOKS. 


Editors Hutchins and Adler, with the assistance of Clifton Fadiman, have selected 
works of imaginative literature, of social and natural science, to meet the needs and 
stimulate the interest of the young adult. 


GATEWAY consists of 10 volumes, 225 complete selections, 307 illustrations. The 
135 authors come from ancient and modern times . . . and cover a diversity of atti- 
tudes from Plutarch through Benjamin Franklin to Bertrand Russell. Each selec- 
tion is prefaced by notes on the author and his time. Tied to GATEWAY is the unique 
SYNTOPICAL GUIDE —an "idea index" which traces related topics, authors and works 
through the GATEWAY set. 


GATEWAY is a magnificent introduction; it leads to the GREAT BOOKS. 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD is a unique collection of the ideas 
that shaped our Western World . . . and that shape our lives and thoughts this very 
day. Here are the thoughts of 74 writers who pursued truth at all costs . . . in epic 
poems, dramas, novels, history, economics, sociology, philosophy, religion, govern- 
ment, science, mathematics. And here, too, we have a unique guide: the 2-volume 
SYNTOPICON which lets you find related ideas and thoughts throughout the series. 


Published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
Both are available to you directly from 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. [zz 


425 N. Michigan Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 60611 TESS 
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THE IMPRINT 
OF EXCELLENCE 


| NOW READY | 


THE NEGLECTED FACTOR 
Eric Baker. A careful examination of the 
Beatitudes emphasizing faith and morals as 
"but two sides of a coin." $2.25 





JAN. 13 | 


EPILOGUES AND PRAYERS 


William Barclay. 100 different worship serv- 
ices for everyone who has occasion to lead a 
youth group in worship. $3.25 


APEX PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 


THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


Jaroslav Pelikan. The history, beliefs, and 
future of the Roman Catholic Church. An 
Abingdon Award winner. Paper, $1.50 


CHAPTERS IN A LIFE OF PAUL 


John Knox. A scholar studies Paul, with val- 
uable and original insights into his life and 
mind. Paper, $1.25 


SPEAKERS’ ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR SPECIAL DAYS 


Charles L. Wallis. 1,001 stories for church, 
school, or profession. "Splendid illustra- 
üons."—Church Management. 

Paper, $1.75 





HOW CAME OUR FAITH 


W. A. L. Elmslie, This comprehensive book 
represents a study of the religion of Israel 
and its significance for the modern world. 

Paper, $2.25 





| FEB. 10 


A CONCISE HISTORY 
OF CHURCH MUSIC 


William C. Rice. In this authoritative book 
Dr. Rice provides a concise discussion of 
the development of church music through 
the centuries from the pre-Christian era to 
the present. $2.50 


365 MEDITATIONS 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


Walter L. Cook. These 365 meditations for 
teen-agers relate the words of Christ to mod- 
ern social situations and thus shows the 
presence of the Son of God in young lives 
today. $2.50 


| MAR. 9 | 


MEN WHO TALKED WITH GOD 


Kenneth Oxner Eaton. An inspiring and rel- 
evant discussion of the prayers of 7 great 
men of the Old Testament. $2.25 


THE HISTORICAL JESUS AND 
THE KERYGMATIC CHRIST 


Edited by Carl E. Braaten and Roy A. Har- 
risville. Distinguished essays dealing with 
the historical Jesus. $5.00 


ABINGDON PRESS 


New York, New York 10022 


Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


SILENCE, TOO, IS A FORM OF CENSORSHIP 


Mrs. E. L. McKeeth of Boise, Idaho, believes that 
the Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom goes too 
far in defense of what she calls “trash.” She says 
that “many many librarians across the country 
are dismayed by the views expounded in [the] 
Newsletter.” It is indeed difficult for Mrs. Mc- 
Keeth, or any other sensitive person, to remain 
passive when hostile ideas are given free reign. 
There arises an almost irrespressible urge to stay 
the offending hand, to prevent it from spreading 
its evil. 

_ Curiously, though, the instinct to suppress the 
unwanted work belongs not only to Mrs. Mc- 
Keeth. When the Communists seized power amid 
the ruins of Czarist Russia, one of their first acts 
was to install censorship to counter the thrust 
of ideas inimical to their cause. The essence of 
democracy is to tolerate the intolerable thought; 
the basic premise of our system is to give all 
ideas equal opportunity in the expectation that 
the better idea will drive out the worse. If this 
commentary seems obvious, it apparently de- 
mands restatement every hour on the hour, judg- 
ing by the qualifications and exceptions many 
good people are anxious to attach to the noble 
idea of freedom. 

Sex is the big, hairy spider we seem to have 
the most trouble with at the moment, but we 
should consider that sex is a problem precisely 
because our social microscope has it under the 
lens, and we are, for good or bad, rethinking our 
cultural attitudes in this vital area of human be- 
havior. It should surprise nobody that sex is a 
vastly fascinating subject, and indeed a very en- 
tertaining one as well. But sex is not the only 
irritant in our society by a long, long reach. In 
order to grasp correctly what disturbs us about 
censorship (or freedom), it is important to put 
sex aside so that we can see that the motivating 
force behind any urge to suppress thought is 
precisely and solely to preserve existing social 
values, whatever they may be. 

In an article that deserves wider circulation, 
Robert J. Clements has provided some interesting 


background to the inception and operation of the 
Catholic Index Librorum Prohibitorum (Colum- 
bia University Forum, Summer 1963). As any 
schoolboy knows, or ought to know, the /ndex 
was created for the express purpose of stabilizing 
religious values which were being eroded by the 
Reformation movement. What it has become be- 


cause of the unswerving adherence to the princi- 


ple of the rightness of censorship is best left to 
Father Hans Küng as reported by Mr. Clements: 
“The Index no longer fulfills its purpose . . . it 
is not taken seriously; . . . it includes reputable 
theologians .. . in the same list as atheists and 
pornographers; indeed it tends to have the op- 
posite effect to that intended, ensuring any book 
placed upon it the widest possible circulation." 
Mr. Clements sees the Index as a divisive force 
in Christianity, and those who follow the history 
of censorship are inclined to agree that suppres- 
sion begets enmity and hostility beyond any 
virtue that may reside in the original act of sup- 
pression. l 

The censor is, by nature, cautious and circum- 
spect. He values the present order of things above 
any other conceivable social arrangement. He is, 
ultimately, an archconservative. It is this quality 
of censorship that librarians need be most on 
guard against, in themselves as well as in others. 
The urge to pluck a weed to save the flower is 
beyond reproach, but what is a weed? If the 
censor chokes information at the source, he is in 
a position to make his view of life prevail over 
contrary opinion. The activities of censors vary 
widely, but they are at their most dangerous when 
they pour salt on the earth and kill an idea at 
its very root. Robert L. McCan of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, charges in a letter to Saturday 
Review that Danville, Virginia, newspapers are 
the very paragons of this kind of censorship. 
“During the early weeks of Negro demonstra- 
tions in Danville,” he writes, “no news at all was 
published about them. . . . When a real news 
blackout is deliberately ordered by communica- 
tions management, those facts deserve to be in- 
cluded in a discussion of freedom." 

Librarians are part of "communications man- 
agement." They have the power to say "yes" 
or “no” to what shall be made available, and 
when Mrs. McKeeth writes, as she does, about 
the responsibility entailed in freedom, we hope 
that she will consider the matter in its positive 
aspect as well as its negative. But to return to 
the Negro: the newspapers of Danville have 
scarcely been alone in practicing a conspiracy 
of silence about Negro activities. They have 
simply developed silence into a high art. Con- 
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sider another face of the problem. John Howard 
Griffin in Black Like Me vividly describes the 
persecutions to which he and his family were 
subjected in Texas for what he wrote about the 
humiliations of Negroes, not in his home town, 
but in Louisiana and Mississippi. Clearly, the 
cultural values of his enemies were threatened 
by what he wrote, and their xesponse to the 
threat was direct assault. Had they known before 
publication of his findings what he was up to, 
they doubtless would have attempted to silence 
him before he had uttered a word. Lacking that 
opportunity, which had already gone by, they 
resorted to abuse and intimidation. They pun- 
ished him for what he had written. This face 
of censorship is well known to librarians: the 
person or group who creates a storm against the 
librarian who included an offensive book as a 
warning of things to come if the offense is re- 
peated. 

Herman Kahn has written a rather technical 
treatise on the importance of social planning in 
the event of thermonuclear war under the title 
of Thinking about the Unthinkable, which in- 
cidentally would be a very good title for a book 
on censorship. In getting his argument underway 
Mr. Kahn reminds the reader that in nineteenth- 
century England white slavery was a severe 
social abuse which the nation was powerless to 
combat because the subject was taboo. No 
traction could be put beneath any drive to rid 
English society of that particular plague since 
public discussion was forbidden. Mr. Kahn 
rightly holds that suppression of discussion on 
unpleasant themes is a serious danger to society, 
and when the subject happens to be the survival 
of the human race in the atomic age, it is not 
easy to disagree with him that we had better 
pay some attention to the possibilities inherent 
in the situation. Yet he felt constrained to write 
his book because he was so roundly abused for 
having raised the question of thermonuclear war 
in an earlier work. ] 

Emile Zola was for many Frenchmen a hateful 
author because he insisted on bringing to public 
view the shocking social conditions under which 
many of his countrymen lived. Angus Wilson 
quotes one anguished critic who attacked 
L'Ássommoir as “no human realism, it is dirt; 
this is no longer crudity, it is pornography." 
Of course, such criticism is nonsense, but the 
same terms of abuse are widely used in our own 
time about books that are attempting to do for 
contemporary soclety what Zola did for his own. 
It is only our personal involvement in problems 
besetting us that prevents us from taking an 
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objective view of what is being published today. 
We must beware of the two kinds of censor- 
ship: the kind "which, after the fact, seeks to 
raise a public cry over the evil book and attempts 
to cow more modest people into accepting the 
judgment of the outraged minority; and the 
kind which seeks to murder an idea before it 
can even make its presence known. For a good 
instance of the first kind, see Joseph A. King's 
fine article in Saturday Review (November 9, 
1963) on the battle over Dictionary of American 
Slang in Tulare County, California. This sort 
of censorship is at least straight out, and it 
does not hide itself in anonymity. The second 
kind is much more difficult to combat, because it 
lies hidden in our laws and in the arbitary 
decisions made by people who happen to stand 
astride the lines of communication. Massachu- 
setts is the only state in the union which invokes 
harsh penalities for the publication and dissemi- 
nation of birth control information, with the 
predictable result that librarians are quite afraid 
of giving offense to the authorities, in spite of 
the probability that the statute is in conflict 
with the First Amendment to the Constitution. 
But who wants to put it to the test? This is the 
censorship of silence at its most virulent. 
Librarians themselves are often guilty of im- 
posing their own views and values on the com- 
munities they serve by simply omitting the books 
that displease them, even though there may be 
members of their communities who would be 
well served if the books were available. Mrs. 
McKeeth asserts that the Newsletter on Intel- 
lectual Freedom has “entirely forgotten or 
chosen to ignore that libraries are established, 
maintained, and sustained by public money.” It 
is to be doubted that any librarian can ever for- 
get this fact for more than five minutes. The 
question was, is, and always will be: Does the 
librarian serve only that segment of the com- 
munity which adheres to existing values, or must 
he also serve those who, however few in number, 
see society in a different light, without inter- 
posing his judgments of what is good for them 
to read? cee 


As this goes to press, word has been received 
that a New York bookseller has been found 
guilty of a misdemeanor for selling Fanny Hill 
to a minor, in spite of the fact that the book is 
legally on sale in the state. This action is a 
prime example of the confusion between criminal 
and civil law. Librarians are urged to acquaint 
themselves with the problem in their states and 
to seek uniformity of practice.—E. J. G. 
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WE 
DOUBLE DARE 
YOU! 


You can pour steaming hot 
coffee on à VINABIND 
book, and it’ll come up 
smiling with a simple 
wipe. Try it. And-in your 
library-a VINABIND book 
can take the punishment 
of dozens and dozens of 
circulations and stil look 
tempting on the shelf. No 
paperback book should be 
without it. If you don’t 
know all there is to know 
about the economies of 
VINABIND, it’s costing 
your library money. Get 
out your scissors and be 
a cut-up. 


1913 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63103 


i 
à 
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L1 Please send the free VINABIND catalog of stock title 


i Li We're sending you . volumes of our papi 
backs to be bound in VINABIND. 


NAME- —.——— ... n Le i up un E 


ADDRESS 





Ontario Public Library 
215 East C 
Ontario, California 





Knowledgeahilily 
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Royalmetal makes somber library shelving come 
to life in color harmonics. Royalmetal library 
„Shelving flexibility allows for expansion as com- 
munity needs increase. That’s why the Ontario 
Public Library, Ontario, California, chose 
—— Royalmetal for its new building, one of the finest 
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in the West. Royalmetal study carrels insure 
maximum convenience, comfort and privacy, 
and Royalmetal library stacks conserve space. 
Find your knowledgeable Royalmetal dealer in 
the Yellow Pages. Or write Royalmetal Corpora-- 
tion, Dept. 45-A, One Park Avenue, New York [9 ‘ 
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3 NEW REPRINTS 


“ALA BULLETIN 


^. NOW 
Volumes 1-20, 1907-1926 AVAILABLE 
Cloth bound set in 10 volumes ............. $320.00. 
Paper bound set in 10 volumes ...:........ 290.00 
Single volumes paper bound .............. 15.00 


Jahrbuch der 
Deutschen Bibliotheken 


Volumes 1-33 Leipzig, 1902-1943 


Cloth bound set 2 ore de a ea bee e pA $400.00 
Paper bound set isc toux 9455 eT Rees 345.00 
AVAILABLE 
SPRING 1964 Volumes 1-15, 1902-1922 
Single volumes, paper bound .............. 10.00 
Volumes 28-33, 1937-1943 
Single volumes, paper bound .............. 10.00 
Volumes 16-26/27, 1925-1926 
Single volumes, paper bound .............. 15.00 


— Revue d’ Histoire 
Litteraire de la France 


Volumes 1-16, Paris, 1894-1919 " 


Cloth: bound set icons eere ecient tea iun $355.00 

PREPARATION 
Paper bound sétig cio tae DRE P3 320.00 
Single volumes paper bound ............... 20.00 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 


® JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
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AFRICAN ENCOUNTER - 


An exciting handbook for librarians, teachers, 
and group leaders planning programs to pro- 
mote an understanding of África among young 
adults. Lists and annotates 125 selected books, 
films, and filmstrips. Gives practical suggestions 
for varied, interesting programs. Foreword by 
G. Mennen Williams. Indexed. Young Adult 
Services Division. 


Just published 


BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 7th ed. 


This careful selection by librarians and educa- 
tors of 1400 books, including paperbacks, and 
70 magazines provides a balanced group of 
books essential to grade nine through twelve li- 
brary collections. Annotations include complete 
ordering and cataloging information. A valuable 
buying guide for initial purchase or expansion 
of existing collections in school and public li- 
braries. Subject, title, author index. Eileen F. 
Noonan, compiler. 


Just published 


THE BOOKLIST AND 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


A twice-monthly magazine devoted exclusively 
to listing and annotating new books recom- 
mended for library purchase. Used by 24,000 
schools and libraries as a buying and cataloging 
guide to the best current books for adults, chil- 
dren and young adults. 


One year 23 issues 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
Order the new Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools ($3.00) and a new or additional sub- 
scription (sorry, no renewals) to The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin ($6.00 yearly) 
at a special combination price that saves your 
school or library $1.50. 
Combination price 


INTERNATIONAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


Provides a comprehensive listing of nearly 200 
agents who supply foreign serials. Each entry 
gives address; names of nations and types of 
publications supplied; nature and extent of 
service; pricing data and billing policies. Geo- 
graphical index. Joint Committee, Acquisitions 
and Serials Sections, Resources and Technical 
Services Division. = 


Just published 


Paperbound $1.50 


Paperbound $3.00 


$6.00 


$7.50 


Paperbound $2.75 
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LET'S READ TOGETHER, 2d ed. . 


A completely revised edition of this guide to 
books for home and family reading aloud. Lists 
and annotates nearly 500 titles for children from 


- two to fifteen under subject headings of special 


interest to the family. Indexed. Special Com- 
mittee of National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and Children’s Services Division. 


Ready this month Paperbound $1.50 
10 copies $13.50 25, $27.50 50, $50.00 


PRINTED BOOK CATALOGUE 
IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 1723-1900 
ACRL Monograph 26 


A documented history of the public catalog in 
book form. Covers the period from the first such 
catalog to the widespread use of the card cata- 
log as we know it today. Lists 179 outstanding 
book catalogs from 1723-1907. Jim Ranz. 


Ready this month Paperbound $3.00 


Publishing Department 
AMERICAN 
LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 





50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY FUNCTIONS 
AT THE STATE LEVEL 


Presents qualitative and quantitative standards 
for state library agencies. Covers these areas of 
service: state-wide library resources, services for 
state government, state-wide library develop- 
ment, organization, financing local library pro- 
grams, personnel, and physical facilities. Ameri- 
can Association of State Libraries. 


Just published Paperbound $1.50 


. 
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From the Library Services Branch 


by John G. Lorenz 
and Herbert A. Carl 


STRENGTHENING OF LSB 


Henry T. Drennan’s position, Public Library 
Specialist, has been expanded to Coordinator of 
Public Library Services, and two new positions 
have been established under his supervision, 
thus strengthening the Library Services Branch's 
research and consultant service potential for 
public libraries. 

A new position, Publie Library Specialist, 
Adult Services, was established in order to pro- 
vide more information and service in this impor- 
tant field. The specialist for adult services, 
Dorothy A. Kittel, is developing a survey in- 
strument to measure quantitatively and qualita- 
tively the adult services provided by the public 
libraries. Special emphasis will be placed on 
the educational function of the library, and the 
extent to which library activities support this 
function in its services to adult individuals and 
groups, the aged, the handicapped, and the 
undereducated. Some preliminary work has been 
done; for example, an examination of the Ameri- 
can Library Directory, 23d edition, revealed that 
only 117 libraries identified full-time positions 
in adult services. 

Miss Kittel also consults with state library 
extension agencies, professional associations, and 
local libraries on the development of effective 
programs of service. She is serving on two 
committees in the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Aging and the Task Force on 
Materials and Research on Teaching Basic Edu- 
cation Skills under the Manpower Development 
and Training Program. These assignments have 
a double value—the resources of public libraries, 
real and potential, are regularly brought to the 
attention of the people developing programs in 
these areas, and the publie librarians can be 
alerted by the public library specialist to the 
opportunities for service which these developing 
programs provide. 

The position of Publie Library Specialist, 


Children and Young Adults Services, was filled 


` in September by Pauline Winnick. The function 


of the new specialist will be to assess, eval- 
uate, stimulate, and communicate information on 
effective public library service for children and 
young people, including services to children and 
young adults in institutions. 

Planned research and statistical programs will 
recognize the need to survey the resources, 
support, and trends in the use of public library 
service for children and young adults from pre- 
school through high school age. An evaluation 
will be made of library service available to 
young people in institutions serving children and 
young adults who are physically handicapped, 
neglected and dependent, emotionally disturbed, 
retarded, or delinquent. 

Since librarians in public libraries are con- 
cerned with all young people, studies need to 
be developed to find successful techniques in 
which young people are encouraged to stay in 
school, in which libraries have helped them 
overcome language and reading barriers, in 
which librarians have helped to lead young 
people into acceptable community activities, and 
in which libraries have helped jobless young 
people prepare for and find jobs. Miss Winnick 
is interested in hearing from public libraries 
on the different approaches which they are using 
in these problem areas. 

The public library specialist for services to 
children and young adults will assist and advise 
state library extension agencies working through 
state specialists in children and young adults 
services, wherever possible. Professional organi- 
zations, educators, and governmental officials will 
also be able to call on the specialist for informa- 
tion and assistance. Regional, county, and mu- 
nicipal public libraries will be avenues of con-' 
sultation and planning for the developing of 
strengthened services. 


TITLE IHI OF NDEA 


Revised regulations for Title III of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act have now been 
adopted and are reported in School Life, official 
journal of the U.S. Office of Education (October 
1963, p. 6). Title III is concerned with improved 
science, mathematics, and modern language in- 
struction. Funds under this title may now be 
used by public, elementary, and secondary 
schools for the purchase of professional refer- 
ence materials for teachers in these three fields. 
It is now possible to use funds for transparencies 
and equipment and materials for teachers to use 
in preparing audio-visual materials in these 
schools. 
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School libraries which include professional 
materials for teachers and areas or rooms for 
the preparation of teaching materials will be 
particularly interested in these revised regula- 
tions. 


PROJECT TALENT 


Project Talent, a massive study of 440,000 
secondary school students by the Office of Educa- 
tion, includes two findings which are significant 
for school libraries: 1) one of the most impor- 
tant factors in English achievements is having 
an adequate library in the school; 2) one of the 
four most important factors in *outcomes" (such 
as achievement, continuing in school, and going 
on to college) was the number of books in the 
school library. : 


“SCHOOL LIBRARY REPORTER”’ 


School Life, official journal of the U.S. Office 
of Education, is carrying a monthly column, 
“School Library Reporter,” beginning with the 
October 1963 issue. Reprints of “School Library 
Services for the Culturally Deprived Child,” by 
Richard L. Darling, School Library Specialist of 
the Library Services Branch, which appeared in 
the October issue, are available from the Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 20202. 


FREE CENSUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau of the Census offers free to libraries 
its surplus stock of the 1950 Censuses of Popu- 
lation and Housing, the 1954 Census of Agri- 
culture, and the 1956 County and City Data 
Book. Interested persons should write to the 
Publications Distribution Section of the bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 20233, indicating the publica- 
tions they would like to receive or requesting 
checklists. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


ASSEMBLY ON STATE LIBRARY FUNCTIONS 


More than 100 librarians, state officials, and 
others concerned with state library service met 
in the Library of Congress, November 13-15, 
for the Third Assembly on the Library Functions 
of the States (formerly the Assembly of State 
Librarians). Miscellaneous expenses for this 
meeting were defrayed by a grant from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources. 
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Following a welcome to the Library on Wed- 
nesday morning by Ácting Librarian of Congress 
Rutherford D. Rogers, the participants broached 
& packed agenda. Meetings were held at the 
Library and the National Archives. 

Among the topics discussed were: standards 
for the library functions of the states and their 
application; the books-for-the-blind program; the 
historical responsibilities and services of the 
states; state archival agencies in the United 
States; law library functions of the states in 
1963; state library extension services since the 
Library Services Act; responsibilities of state 
agencies for school library services; statistics 
and library research; the new Depository 
Library Law; interstate compacts; a look at 
research facilities from the national point of 
view; New York's plans for a reference and 
research program; the work of the Library 
Technology Project and its significance for li- 
brary services in the states; the relationship 
between the National Archives and Records 
Service and the states; and the functions of the 
National Archives. Reports were also heard on 
pending national legislation affecting libraries. 

To change the pace, a reception and dinner 
were held on Thursday evening. Edwin Castagna, 
director, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
and president-elect of ALA, was the after-dinner 
speaker and recounted with erudition, charm, 
and wit the “Long Love Affair: H. L. Mencken 
and E.P.F.L.” Among the many others who 
spoke at the regular meetings were Frederick 
H. Wagman, President of ALA, and Carper W. 
Buckley, Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, 
formerly Michigan state librarian, was chairman 
of the program committee. 


STEERING COMMITTEE ON CATALOG CODE 
REVISION MEETS 

The Steering Committee of ALA’s Cataloging 
Code Revision Committee met at LC on Novem- 
ber 9-10. The committee discussed drafts of 
rules for corporate bodies and personal names 
and identified a number of policy matters to be 
considered by the Code Revision Committee at 
its two-day meeting prior to the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of ALA. Copies of the -minutes of this 
meeting will be sent to the parent committee. 


AMENDMENT OF RULES FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGING IN LC 
The use of a note in the lower right corner 
of the Library’s printed catalog cards to amplify 
a personal-author heading not given in full, or 
to reveal the real name of an author whose 
works are entered under an assumed name, or 
to provide similar information has been discon- 
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tinued. Thus, Section 3:24 in the Rules for De- 


-scriptive Cataloging in the Library of Congress 


has been deleted. The form or fullness of the 
heading is not affected by this action. The 
decision to make this change was made with the 
approval of the Descriptive Cataloging Com- 
mittee of ALA’s Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION EDITORIAL 
POLICY COMMITTEE 

The Decimal Classification Editorial Policy 
Committee met at LC October 21 to discuss the 
seventeenth edition of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication, to be published in 1965. Among its 
decisions were the following: 1) materials 
dealing with such subjects as police activities 
and the maintenance of public order and se- 
curity should be classified in the 360’s under 
general welfare services; 2) centered headings 
should be further distinguished by typographical 
devices; 3) geographical detail should be pre- 
sented in an area table with numbers that may 
simply be added where needed instead of used 
as a basis for division (e.g., U.S. 73 instead of 
973) ; and 4) certain devices should be employed 
to assist foreign librarians to emphasize works 
their libraries specialize in collecting with re- 
gard to language, religion, etc. 


LC'S ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF SCIENTISTS 


The Librarian's Liaison Committee on Science 
and Technology, one of the three committees that 
serve in an advisory capacity to the Librarian— 
the other two are composed of 1) librarians and 
2) humanists and social scientists—met for the 
first time on December 6. The Committee re- 
viewed the many important services offered by 
the Library to the Congress, the scientific com- 
munity, and library and information centers 
through its Science and Technology Division, the 
National Referral Center for Science and Tech- 
nology, and the Senior Specialist in Science and 
Technology of the Legislature Reference Service, 
and discussed proposals for the improvement of 
these services. Members. of the committee are: 
Alan Waterman, former director, National Sci- 
ence Foundation; William O. Baker, vice-presi- 
dent of research, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 
Frederick Seitz, president, National Academy of 
Sciences; Robert Mario Fano, professor, depart- 
ment of electrical engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Don R. Swanson, for- 
merly manager, Synthetic Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge, Inc., and 
now dean, Graduate Librarv School, University 
of Chicago; and Fred R. Cagle, vice-president, 
Tulane University. 


AMENDMENT TO PRESIDENTIAL PAPERS ACT 


In 1957, Congress authorized the Librarian of 
Congress to establish a program to organize, 
index, and microfilm the twenty-three groups of 
papers of the Presidents of the United States 
that are in LC in order to provide insurance 
copies and to make these important source ma- 
terials more accessible to scholars throughout 
the world. At that time $720,000 was authorized 
for the completion of the project. An initial ap- 
propriation was obtained and work began in 
1958. Since then the papers of ten Presidents 
have been microfilmed, eight indexes have been 
published, and two others will soon be issued. 

It has become obvious that $720,000 will be 
insufficient for the completion of this project, 
and a bill has been introduced by Representa- 
tive Tom Steed, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Legislative Branch Appropriations, to remove 
the ceiling. 


NEW NAME AND SCOPE FOR LC QUARTERLY 


With the appearance of the December 1963 
issue, the Library’s Quarterly Journal of Cur- 
rent Acquisitions, will take on a new name, a 
new dress, and a somewhat broadened scope. 

Beginning with Number 1, Volume 20, a 
newly designed cover in color will bear the 
shorter title: The Quarterly Journal of the Li- 
brary of Congress. A supplement to the Annual 
Report of the Librarian of Congress, the Journal 
will continue to describe current acquisitions in 
the fields of law, maps, manuscripts, music, 
prints and photographs, Hebraica, Hispanica, 
Orientalia, Slavica, rare beoks, and other special 
fields. It will also include articles on previously 
received collections, relating them to other hold- 
ings and to research collections elsewhere; sur- 
vey articles on materials in LC of value for re- 
search in specific fields or critical evaluations 
of the shortcomings of the collections in certain 
areas; and articles on acquisitions activities, such 
as microfilming projects, and on other programs 
in LC and elsewhere that will facilitate the use 
of the collections. This change is more one of 
emphasis than of kind because the Journal has 
included some such articles in‘ the past. The 
Journal’s editors (Sarah L. Wallace, editor, and 
Janice B. Harrington, assistant editor) invite 
suggestions and articles, for it is hoped that the 
Journal can be made increasingly responsive to 
the needs of scholarship and that it will include 
contributions from librarians and others outside 
as well as inside LC. The Journal is for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
at $2 a year, including the Annual Report, 50e 
additional for foreign mailing. oce 
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Published - 


A guide to physical 
protection against fme 
and other losses and a 
manual of library m- . 
surance. i 















Here's. what they say: 


“The book is a major breakthrough 
in the treatment of insurance as a 
management tool.” John T. Even—In- 
structor, Northwestern University 
School of Finance. 

. . . 
*,. . complete . . . easy to follow and 


understand." H. J. Peterson—Superintendent, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group. 


e e + 
“Certainly no librarian could leaf through this 
volume and not feel that the Library Tech- 

Report on a study conducted nology Project was an indispensable aid to 

by Gage-Babcock & Associates, Inc. his effectiveness as a librarian.” Thomas J. — 
Byrne—Byrne, Byrne and Company, Insur- 
ance Counsellors, Chicago. 

. . e 
“The technical information in the part on 
physical protection is presented in layman's 
language backed up by numerous illustra- 
tions. This text should be required reading 
for anyone studying for a career in librarian- 





LIBRARY Visi ud 
ship—that is, the administration of library 
TECHNOLOGY PROJECT policy." Carl Olson—Chief Engineer (Fire 


Protection and Safety), Alexander & Com- 


ican Librar iati l 
America ary Association pany, General Insurance Agents, Chicago. 


50 East Huron St., Chicago, I. 60611 
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": VERSA-PANEL... 





Let the new Versa-Panel become your most valued 
assistant. Offering a rich, custom appearance in standard 
displays, this aluminum unit can become indispensable in 
many ways and many places. 

With its versatile clip-on, peg-board design you'll find 
Versa-Panel a mighty useful addition to your library. It 
becomes your silent "answer man," telling where, when 
and what's new. Let it distribute pamphlets, give direc- 
tions, serve as a partition, or call attention to new books, 
notices and announcements. 

Lightweight, sturdy and richly colored, the Versa-Panel 
can be tailored to any floor space. Just arrange the up- 
rights to suit your needs . . . U-shape, straight-line, 
accordion, cross, or 90? angle. You'll soon find out that 
Versa-Panel is one of the best friends a librarian ever had. 


$84.00 — F. O.B. Our Plant 


a 2 Patent applied for 


m S ——————————————— 


Arlington Aluminum 


19309 W. DAVISON - DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN 





Please send me brochure and prices on: 
O Versa-Panel [] Easels [] Literature Racks 


NAME — 





ADDRESS. 





LIBRARY. 





CITY. ZONE STATE 
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Bryna and Louis Untermeyer 


There's the old and the new — from Grimm 
to Ray Bradbury, including classic tales by 
Dickens, Kipling, even Saroyan — all in the 
sumptuously illustrated "Golden Treasury of 
Children's Literature". An invaluable new 
concept in children's book publishing, the 
"Treasury" (ultimately 18 volumes), assures 
that young minds will be nurtured by the very 
best literature written especially for them by 
the finest authors of every generation. 


Titles Now Available From “THE GOLDEN 


J LEGENDARY |, 
ig ANIMALS | 


y 


EM Shenton 


EE 


LE ENDARY ANI- 


Here, for the first time, is a complete library 
becoming progressively mature in con- 
tent to provide the richest reading rewards 
for every age group ... grow right along with 
the youngster. Edited by Bryna and Louis 
Untermeyer and bound in durable Golden- 
craft Binding, the timelessly beautiful 
"Golden Treasury of Children's Literature", 
will be the focal point of both classroom and 
school library. Each volume, $3.29 net. 


TREASURY OF CHILDREN'S LITERATURE" 


t any, 


NS 
ADVENTURES ALL... CREATURES WILD 


MALS...includes Twain's 
"Celebrated Jumping 
Frog”, selections from 
"Alice in Wonderland", 
15 fables of Aesop and 
many other delightful 
tales—all gloriously illus- 


contains “Joey” by James 
Barrie and “The Great 
French Duel” by Mark 
Twain, among many more 
high-spirited stories illus- 
trated by Jean Winslow, 
Gordon Laite and others. 
Grades 4-up. 


AND TAME... brings to- 
gether many famous au- 
thors through stories like 
"Rikki-tikki-tavi" by Kip- 
ling, "Lassie Come Home" 
by Eric Knight, Damon 
Runyon's "Lillian" and 
others. Grades 4-up. 


trated, Grades 4-up. 


UNFAMILIAR MARVELS...20 stories include works by Oscar Wilde, Walter de La 
Mare, Grimm and others. Grades 4-up. 

BIG AND LITTLE CREATURES...includes Ray Bradbury, Kipling and Andersen's 
"Ugly Duckling." Grades K-3. 

OLD FRIENDS AND LASTING FAVORITES...recalls the great ones from Grimm, 
Dickens, Perrault and others. Grades 4-up. 

WONDER LANDS...includes “The Sword in the Stone," “Peter Pan" and other classic 
fantasies. Grades 4-up. 

FUN AND FANCY ...selections from “Mary Poppins” and “Poo-Poo and the Dragon," 
among other complete stories. Grades K-3. 

BELOVED TALES...has "Snow White," "The Wizard of Oz." "Winnie the Pooh," 
"Sleeping Beauty" and more. Grades K-3. 

TALL TALES...a wonderful array of extravaganzas like “Gulliver,” “Sinbad” and Baron 
Munchausen adventures. Grades 4-up. 


Golden Pres S I WC. Educational Division, 1 West 39th St., New York 18, New York à 


Member Exhibits Round Table American Library Association 
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: Library/USA 


Formerly known as 

the American Reference Center, 
the ALA-SLA—ADI exhibit 

at the New York World's Fair 

is now officially: 


Library/USA, 


The Information Center of the U.S. Pavilion 


by Harold W. Tucker and Joseph Becker 


New York—another World's Fair in the mak- 
ing! Many people still remember the “World 
of Tomorrow" in the 1939 New York World's 
Fair—General Motors’ Futurama exhibit, the 
first glimpse of television, man-made lightning 
and thunder by General Electric, Billy Rose's 
Aquacade. . . . Flushing Meadow Park, in the 
shadow of La Guardia airport, again is the lo- 
cation of the fair. 

Robert Moses, president of the fair, an- 
nounced in October that the New York World's 
Fair will be the first billion-dollar exposition 
in history. One hundred and fifty major pavil- 
ions are currently under construction. About 
70 nations, more than 30 states, and over 200 
American industries, large and small, are plan- 
ning exhibits. Last year, Congress appropri- 
ated $17 million for a U.S. pavilion -build- 
ing and exhibit. 

For the potential of the New York fair, 
compare it with the statistics of the Seattle 
fair. Seattle had a gate attendance of 9.6 mil. 
lion people; New York expects about 80 mil- 
lion. Seattle's fair occupied 70 acres; New 
York's will cover 700 acres. Seattle was open 
for six months; New York's fair will be open 
for twelve months spread over two six-month 
periods, April through September 1964 and 
April through September 1965. 

From the library viewpoint, the Library 21 
exhibit sponsored by ALA in Seattle was 
highly successful. It provided librarians with 
their first large-scale opportunity to meet and 
talk to the general public by the millions and 
it displayed the profession as vibrant, progres- 
sive, and dedicated to the educational and 
recreational interests of the man-on-the-street. 


Even before the Seattle World's Fair was 
over, the ALA Executive Board designated a 
committee to investigate the development of 
another exhibit for the New York World’s Fair 
urging the committee to utilize the seasoned 
experience of the Library 21 staff. 

In May 1963, James E. Bryan, ALA pres- 
ident, appointed an ALA-New York World's 
Fair Advisory Committee, with Harold W. 
Tucker of the Queens Borough Public Library 
as chairman, Alphonse F. Trezza, ALA asso- 
ciate executive director, as ALA liaison, and 
Joseph Becker as consultant. Gordon Martin, 
former assistant librarian at the University of 
California, Riverside, is project director. Mr. 
Martin, with his Library 21 administrative 
experience, brings considerable know-how to 
a very complicated job. He began working 
in New York early in the summer. As the 
ALA-NYWF project develops, additional 
project staff will be added and the assistance 
and advice of various ALA divisions will be 
sought by the committee. The Special Li- 
braries Association and the American Docu- 
mentation Institute are officially cooperating 
with ALA in the Library/USA exhibit. 

First, a feasibility study sponsored by the 
Council on Library Resources was made. 
Then, in late 1962, ALA accepted an invita- 
tion from the commissioner of the U.S. pavil- 
ion to plan, staff, and operate the library 
and information service in the pavilion build- 
ing. The invitation offered approximately 
7000 square feet of space, plus design, con- 
struction, and interior furnishings. In ex- 
change, the ALA-operated library will support 
the federal theme, “Challenge to Greatness,” a 
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broad review of American history—the origi- 
nal immigration of many peoples to this 
country, the consequent development and 
progress of the nation, and future prospects 
and goals. 

In Library/USA millions of people will see 
and take part in a dramatic and colorful dis- 
play of the newest library services and tech- 
nology. It will be a functional library empha- 
sizing books and printed materials for young 
and old and will be located on the first level 
of the U.S. pavilion. 

As planned, Library/USA will blend sev- 
eral major elements into an integrated physi- 
cal and educational setting: 1) a reference 
service capable of answering practically any 
question asked by the visitor; 2) a computer 
and communications section to demonstrate 
the impact of technology on library informa- 
tion services; 3) a separate area equipped as 
a modern children’s library, sponsored by 
World Book Encyclopedia; and 4) an adult 
reading area of about 2000 books will con- 
tain the recently selected White House book 
collection. 


Staff 
Staff for Library/USA will be selected 


through a national scholarship program; about 
288 librarians from across the country are ex- 
` pected to participate. Basically, two types of 
librarians will be required: reference librar- 
ians adept at handling reference desk activities 
and acquainted with standard reference book 
collections and children’s librarians with 
sound knowledge of children’s literature and 
experience in storytelling and audio-visual 
presentation. Alert, agreeable, capable persons 
with an ability to meet and serve all kinds of 
people will be sought. 

The librarians selected to serve at Li- 
brary/USA. will receive a two-week intensive 
training program in New York. They will be 
introduced to the philosophy of the Library, 
the application of electronic data processing 
equipment and techniques to library opera- 
tions, arid will explore the implications of 
these devices for the future of libraries. They 
will be given an opportunity for experience 
with various devices, including two days with 
the Univac 490 Real Time system to be used 
at the exhibit. IBM is preparing six days of 
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instruction in the fundamentals of data proc- . 


essing for librarians. Eastman Kodak is plan- 
ning a full day on methods, techniques, and 
hardware used jn libraries for the storage of 
graphic materials. Staff members will also re- 
ceive lectures by Joseph Becker on exhibit 
content, public relations, and the practical 
side of automation in libraries today. The fi- 
nal curriculum will be the product of counsel 
and advice from the three deans of New York 
area library schools—Columbia University, 
Rutgers University, and Pratt Institute. 

It is hoped that librarians selected as Li- 
brary/USA. staff will be continued on salary 
status during their participation since their li- 
braries will ultimately benefit by this training 
and experience. The project is prepared to pay 
round-trip air coach transportation and $15 
per day toward housing, meals, and incidental 
expenses. Árrangements are being made for in- 
expensive housing near the fairgrounds, but 
payment for housing and all personal expenses 
will be the librarians’ responsibility. Scholar- 
ship applications can be obtained by writing 
to Gordon Martin, Library/USA Project Di- 
rector, c/o Univac Division, Sperry Rand Cor- 
poration, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 10019. 


Financial support 


Library/USA is supported by contributions 
from publishers, equipment manufacturers, 
foundations, library suppliers, and other inter- 
ested groups and organizations. Univac Divi- 
sion, Sperry Rand Corporation, has agreed to 
furnish Library/USA with a Real Time 490 
computer for use in its reference center. This 
machine will provide access to selected infor- 
mation relating to topics covered by the pavi- 
lion theme. Various bibliographic applications 
are being planned for it at the present time. 
One of these applications will involve the 
routine cumulation by computer of selected 
citations from the Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature. The computer, which is very 
fast and very powerful, will be doing many 
other Univac jobs simultaneously during the 
12-hour fair work day but Library/USA has 
top priority to interrupt the normal Univac 
programming for its use. At the option of the 
reference librarian, visitors will be able to take 
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away selected bibliographies and essays 
printed by the computer in one or more lan- 
guages. The data stored in the computer and 
the reference service provided by the staff will 
be sponsored by Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. Thousands of books are being selected for 
the exhibit, Relations with publishers have 
been established through the cooperation of 
the American Book Publishers Council. 

The National Science Foundation is also 
involved in the overall financial support of Li- 
brary/USA. During its full twelve months of 
operation, it is expected that Library/USA 
will be used as a model operating environment 
for research into methods and techniques for 
information storage and retrieval. Special em- 
phasis will be given to the dissemination of 
popular scientific information, particularly in 
subjects relating to the space field. 

Eastman Kodak Company and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company are also 
supporting Library/USA. Eastman Kodak is 
providing graphic materials and audio-visual 
equipment, and is assisting in the design and 
planning of a small theatre for live storytell- 
ing and film showings in the children’s area. 
AT&T has agreed to install a “Dial-A-Book” 
exhibit which will allow young adults to dial 
the call number of a book on a telephone and 
hear a one-minute oral review of the book by 
a professional librarian. 

Many ALA divisions are participating in 
the planning of Library/USA. At the moment 
they include the Adult Services, Children’s 
Services, Reference Services, and Young Adult 
Services divisions. Members of ALA’s Exhib- 
its Round Table have also offered their sup- 
port. 

A scholarship program has been developed 
to help staff the exhibit. Under this program, 
$1000 scholarships are being solicited by 
ALA, Special Libraries Association, and 
American Documentation Institute. Many li- 
braries look upon Library/USA as a wonderful 
training opportunity for staff members, Let- 
ters have already been received which offer 
voluntary staff support at the exhibit; these 
are welcome and more are encouraged. In Oc- 
tober, scholarships pledges were coming in 
rather slowly, but the committee expects to 
meet its quota as the profession becomes more 
familiar with and interested in the Library/ 


USA project. 

Library/USA will give librarians a rare 
chance to acquaint millions of people with 
the best libraries have to offer. In doing so, 
the library profession will also render an im- 
portant service to the United States by dis- 
playing efficient, professional use of printed 
resources. While there is much work ahead, the 
advisory committee is reasonably assured that 
current plans are geared to the evolution of a 
professional exhibit in which librarians will 
all take pride. To guarantee its success, how- 
ever, the cooperation of every ALA member is 
necessary. Library/USA is a total professional 
effort—one which can materially enhance the 
library image, stimulate professional recruit- 
ment through national publicity, and promote 
local and national programs. Library/USA is a 
major opportunity for the profession to put its 
best foot forward. With this in mind, the com- 
mittee invites the profession’s participation, 
suggestions, and support. eoe 


LIBRARIES AND THE UNDEREDUCATED 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that per- 
sons without an education extending beyond 
elementary school have difficulties in meeting 
modern society's social and economic needs. Low 
educational attainment results in higher rates of 
unemployment with lower earning capacity and 
more dependence on public assistance. The rejec- 
tion rate for military service for undereducated 
people is also higher. President Kennedy, in a 
commencement speech at San Diego State Col- 
lege last June, stated that one aspect of a mas- 
sive attack upon illiteracy in the present year 
should be by a major effort to improve our li- 
braries in every community of our country. 

How can libraries best contribute to the solu- 
tion of this national problem—not only in'con- 
nection with illiteracy but also with what is 
frequently called “functional illiteracy,” less 
than eight years of formal schooling? Represent- 
atives of the American Library Association, the 
_American Book Publishers Council, and the Li- 
brary Services Branch in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation met in September to discuss next steps 
and developed plans to enlist the support of 
other nongovernmental agencies and organiza- 
tions concerned with basic adult education and 
to stimulate greater interest among the public 
librarians in serving the undereducated in their 
communities, 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1964 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ALA Council 


There will be two business meetings of the 
ALA Council during the 1964 Midwinter 
Meeting: Wednesday, January 29, and Thurs- 
day, January 30, both meetings convening at 
2:00 p.m. The following items have been 
placed on the docket: 


Presiding, President Frederick H. Wagman 

Secretary of the Council, David H. Clift 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Percy Clark . 

Approval of 1963 Annual Conference Minutes 
of Council—President Wagman 

Report of the President 

ALA Nominating Committee Report—Hannis 
S. Smith, chairman 

Council Nominating Committee Report—Net- 
tie B. Taylor, chairman 

Appointment of Tellers for Executive Board 
Election—President Wagman 

Committee on Appointments Report —Edwin 
Castagna, chairman 

Committee on Copyright Issues Report— 
Charles F. Gosnell, chairman 

Committee on ALA Policies Compilation Re- 
vision Report—Ralph T. Esterquest, chair- 
man 

Report of the Treasurer—Arthur Yabroff 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws Re- 
port —Howard Rovelstad, chairman 

Committee on Organization Report—Kath- 
erine Laich, chairman 

Committee on Legislation Report—Emerson 
Greenaway, chairman 

Report of Tellers on Executive Board Election 


Note: An information meeting of the Council 
and Executive Board will be held on Wednes- 
day, January 29, 8:30 A.M., to review the 
Minutes of the Executive Board. 


Meetings of Official Groups 


Attention is directed to the character of the 
Midwinter Meeting as determined by Council 
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action, making the Midwinter Meeting a work- 
ing meeting of Council and of committees and 
boards of official ALA units. Except for meet- 
ings of the Council, this policy is interpreted 
to indicate closed meetings. 

In accordance with this policy, committees 
and boards of official ALA units, including 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, 
joint committees, and affiliated national asso- 
ciations, are holding closed sessions. The 
chairmen of these meetings have been notified 
of the times and rooms assigned for their 
meetings and have received a copy of the 
schedule of all meetings. The chairmen are 
responsible for sending, in advance, to all 
asked to attend, information on the time and 
place assigned. An alphabetical list of all 
closed meetings will appear in the official pro- 
gram to be distributed at the time of regis- 
tration. 


Registration 


A registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Passagio of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Registration will open officially 
on Sunday evening, January 26, and all per- 
sons attending the meetings are asked to regis- 
ter at that desk. The fee for the entire week 
is $5; a daily fee of $2 is also available for 
those not planning to attend longer than two 
days. 


Professional Displays 


An exhibit of ALA publications will be found 
in the East Lounge. 

Materials from the ALA headquarters li- 
brary will also be on display and available 
for examination in the East Lounge. Included 
will be copies of library periodicals, reports 
and surveys, staff procedural and users’ man- 
uals, policy statements and literature on ad- 
ministration procedures, technical processes, 
as well as items on other subjects of interest 
to librarians. ecc 
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State Library Associations 


and. National Library Week 


by Grace T. Stevenson 


Deputy Executive Director, American Library Association 


* Ask not what you can do for National Library 
Week, but...” 

Each year all but three or four state library 
associations sponsor National Library Week in 
their states. Each state appoints an executive 
director and a state committee, and allots a 
certain amount of association funds to the ac- 
tivity. Are these states realizing all the bene- 
fits that might be gained from the National 
Library Week program? 

What can the National Library Week pro- 
gram do for a state association? Each state as- 
sociation must ask itself what it wants done 
before it can make imaginative and fruitful 
use of National Library Week. 

National Library Week is primarily a public 
information program. Its purposes have always 
been the same—to encourage lifetime read- 
ing habits, increase the use of libraries, and 
expand the reading resources of the nation. 

To increase the use of libraries and expand 
reading resources through libraries, we must 
have the support, ideological as well as finan- 
cial, of those segments of the public which 


` support the various types of libraries. We can- 


not enlist this support without informing peo- 
ple why libraries are an indispensable part of 
the education which has become increasingly 
vital for individuals who must cope with the 
problems of the modern world. The National 
Library Week program provides us with a 
method, and the week itself provides a focal 
point for such an information program. 

At the national level National Library Week 
generates a barrage of magazine articles, ed- 
itorials, and radio and television spots and pro- 
grams, which provide an umbrella for state 
and local activities. It also helps to convince 
people of the importance of libraries and to in- 
still some knowledge of what good library 
service is as well as what some of the lacks are 
in this country. This national program has 


done a great deal to make people aware of 
libraries and their needs. 

If the state library association is to capi- 
talize on the favorable climate created na- 
tionally, the National Library Week program 
must be translated into the state's situation. 
It may come as a surprise to many people that 
in this wealthy country, which takes some 
pride in its educational system, 18,000,000 
Americans have no library service, 10,000,000 
students in publie schools are without central 
libraries, and half of the libraries in our four- 
year colleges are substandard; but if these fig- 
ures are related to their home state they will 
generate more interest. 

If a state library association wants to im- 
prove library service, it must first know the 
facts about the library services the state now 
has, how far below standards these are, and 
what immediate and long-range steps need to 
be taken to improve them. 

For example, a recent study tüdicstod that 
school dropouts were linked to reading ability. 
What is the proportion of school dropouts in 
your state? Would Johnny read better if he 
had access to a good library to interest him in 
reading? How many schools in the state are 
without libraries? 

Other facts about libraries in your state 
might be explained. What has been the per- 
centage of increase in the state's school and 
college registration in the past ten years and 
in the population which the local public li- 
braries are serving? What is the ratio of vol- 
umes per capita in school, college, and pub- 
lic libraries as compared with the past ten 
years? Has an increase in their book budgets 
kept pace with the increased population and 
the rising costs of books and periodicals? 
Does the state need new legislation or in- 
creased taxes in order to provide good library 
services? 
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After the facts are known, they must be 
publicized; they provide material for stories 
that ean be told many times and in many 
places. The week itself is the focal point 
which provides the opportunity for maximum 
publicity. 

The state National Library Week commit- 
tee, if thoughtful chosen and given ap- 
propriate jobs to do, can provide continued 
strength and support for tbe association's 
plans for library development. It should be 
made up of people who have prestige and in- 
fluence, chosen because they can bring to 
the program their particular skills and con- 
tacts. When asked to serve, they should under- 
stand that they will be given responsibilities 
which are particularly suited to them. They 
should also be briefly but adequately in- 
formed about the status of library services in 
their state, and they should know what good 
library service offers the community and the 
state. If they are helped in this way to be- 
come interested and active supporters of the 
state association's program, successive state 
committees can lend the program strength and 
support. 

All of this is more effective if the state as- 


sociation has a program, but some do not. 


Without a plan for statewide development 


which includes all types of libraries and long- 
range and short-range objectives, it is difficult 
to achieve any kind of real progress in library 
service—with or without National Library 
Week. 

Both the National Library Week committee 
and the state association's development com- 
mittee, if it has one, should coordinate their 
efforts toward the advancement of the associ- 
ation's plans. The executive board of the 
state association should keep in close touch 
with the executive director of National Li- 
brary Week to help him make his plans and 
support him in his efforts. The National Li- 
brary Week program is the state association's 
program and the association's opportunity to 
advance its plans for library development by 
becoming a part of a nationwide effort to 
"increase the use of libraries and expand 
reading resources." 

National Library Week is not something 
you do. It is something you use, use to ad- 
vance the cause of libraries in your state, use 
with intelligence and imagination and a good 
deal of hard work. eoe 





Educators converse about literature on WTVS-TV, Detroit, a program like the type described in Mr. 
Hudson's article beginning on page 39. The show is produced by the Detroit Public Library in coopera- 
tion with Wayne State University Television, University Center for Adult Education, and Detroit Ad- 
venture. In 1961, the program won an award for creativity in adult education given by the Adult 
Education Association of Michigan. From left, Seymour Riklin (moderator), assistant director, Detroit 
Adventure; Alva Gay, Wayne State University; Ruth Rutzen, former director, Home Reading Services, 
Detroit Public Library; Shlomo Tadmor, director of adult education, Jewish Community Center, Detroit; 
and Hamilton Stillwell, director, University Center for Adult Education. 
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New and Future Trends in the Use of 
, Audio-Visual Materials 


by Robert B. Hudson 


The last time I addressed a library group in 
Chicago was in the summer of 1937 as part 
of a symposium organized by Louis R. Wil- 
son on the Role of the Library in Adult Edu- 
cation. On that occasion, I was talking about 
the adult education council as an arm of the 
library, and I spoke for the reco-d, for that 
precisely was the role of the Denver Adult 
Education Council (where I worked) to the 
Denver Public Library. In analyzing the work 
of a library I said, among other things, that: 


The public library has an interest in and an 
obligation for almost every phase of education. 
Other educational agencies usually do not have 
such a large stake. Their interest and responsi- 
bility even though specialized is usually shared 
with the library; whether they be a university 
college, a little theatre, or a community center, 
they have interests in common with the public 
library, and an adult education council seems 
to be the most effective medium through which 
the library can cultivate these varied special 
interest groups. 


Yes, the early and mid-thirties were the 
“take-off” time for libraries. Certainly it was 
for public libraries, and I think for school 
libraries, too, in the context of servicing stu- 
dents responding to the challenges of curricu- 
lum development. 

I speak of the Adult Education Council and 
the Denver Public Library because their 
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thrust in the mid-thirties propelled them into 
audio-visual education methods. The visual 
aspect at that time was significant, but the 
audio side was spectacular. To help in carry- 
ing forward its civic education activities, they 
took the lead in establishing the Rocky Moun- 
tain Radio Council, an organization com- 
prised of thirty universities, colleges, libraries, 
school systems, and other agencies, and 
twenty commercial radio stations in Colorado 
and Wyoming. This organization produced 
hundreds of radio programs, drawing on re- 
gional resources and broadcasting them in 
Denver and in the remote reaches of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

The Denver Public Library was a full par- 
ticipant. It began to enlarge its service area 
and that of all other libraries in the region. 
It began to bring meaning and interpretation 
out from between hard covers; it offered com- 
ment and criticism that sent people seeking 
and searching in titles heretofore unknown 
to them. The library was on the move and, 
at least in some small measure, it had lifted 
anchor and embarked on a new distributive 
sea. 

By adopting radio, libraries all over the 
country adopted a tool that would let them 
take their wares to people wherever they are. 
Knowledge was unleashed—unleashed if li- 
braries and broadcasters wished it so. Re- 
gretfully, with few exceptions, neither librar- 
ies nor radio stations elected to go the second 
mile. 

Within the last decade, television has come 
on the scene in all its force, and education, 
including some library participation, has 
moved forward aggressively to claim its share 
in this revolutionary device. 

While I want to talk about television 
mainly, let me note in passing that radio has 
staged a comeback in recent years and that 
there is much to be said for it, and om it, 
and for the service that some stations are 
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rendering. All of you are acquainted with 
Clarence R. Graham's experiment with FM 
radio at the Louisville Free Public Library 
— an aural extension of the reference room, 
among other things. The Eastern Radio Net- 
work, extending from Boston to Washing- 
ton, mounts a program schedule that anyone 
would envy, a kind of schedule that ought to 
be heard in every "listening and viewing 
room.” 

Films merit a special note. In systems 
where all supportive curricular materials are 
centralized or coordinated, school librarians 
are well acquainted with them. Television has 
exerted a telling influence here, too, since 
much audio-visual film material originated as 
a television program, and the concept of re- 
corded courses grew out of the educational 
television experience. Film showings in branch 
libraries and other centers perform a useful 
neighborhood function, but a St. Louis Metro- 
plex Assembly via the local educational tele- 
vision station can reach hundreds of living 
room and neighborhood groups, libraries 
among them, and include a built-in arrange- 
ment for group and intergroup participation. 


Television and education 


Like the library, educational television 
(ETV) has had a benevolent sponsor. As Car- 
negie was to libraries, so is Ford to ETV. 
Local communities matched dollars with Car- 
négie and assumed the obligations of main- 
tenance, service, and growth. With the Ford 
Foundation likewise, communities and insti- 
tutions matched dollars and assumed like 
obligations. Both libraries and ETV seek to 
increase and improve their services, and in 
this area a combination of part of their 
energies is clearly indicated. 

Eighty ETV stations now operate in the 
United States in 80 communities where there 
are public libraries and scores of branches. 
Hundreds of neighboring communities and 
their libraries are covered by these ETV trans- 
mitter signals. Yet libraries are little involved 
in most of these broadcasting efforts. Seattle, 
Detroit, Louisville, and a few others are avail- 
ing themselves of the distributive service of 
educational television. A large number of 
school systems—Chicago, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Des Moines, Atlanta, Miami, 
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Denver, Pittsburgh, the Alabama State De- 
partment of Education, among others*—use 
television for instructional purposes and class- 
room teaching and often tie-in their library 
services. 

Eighty educational television stations are 
in operation; by 1970 there are apt to be 180. 
The channels are available, and organized 
education is already asking for more chan- 
nels. Federal funds now are available to 
States on a matching basis for capital costs 
for ETV; all-channel receivers will’ render 
UHF a first class service within five years. 
Large school systems, and small systems, and 
state and regional combinations of educa- 
tional institutions will be seeking space in the 
spectrum. The growth curve is predictively up. 
And all of these channels will need curriculum 
services, which is to say library services. 


The ETV audience 


Let’s go back to ETV of the noninstruc- 
tional type and see who the audience is. 
What kind of person watches educational tele- 
vision? Is he a person in whom the library 
has any special interest? 

All kinds of persons are represented among 
the viewers, but certain types are much more 
likely than others. These data, drawn from 
Schramm, Carter, and Pool's seven-area study 
now reported under the title, The People Look 
at Educational Television (Stanford, Cali. 
fornia: Stanford University Press, September 
1963), show that, other things being equal, 
ETY draws a much higher percentage of its 
viewers from these groups than from others: 

l. The better educated. 

2. The people who read books and other 
“serious” prose. In fact, ETV viewers tend to 
line up with heavy print users rather than 
heavy television viewers and, contrary to the 
average American, are likely to prefer to keep 
the newspaper when asked, “If you could keep 
only one, would you prefer to keep television 
or newspaper?” 

3. The culturally active people. They are 
more likely than nonviewers to go to concerts, 
lectures, discussion groups, evening courses, 
and civic meetings. 

4. The people in suburbs rather than in 
cities. 


5. The people in the 30-39 age bracket 
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- rather than others. This is also the culturally 
most active time; and it should be noted that 
there is relatively less difference than might be 
expected among the age brackets. 

6. The people with higher incomes and 
white collar, especially professional, occupa- 
tions, which correlate highly with education. 

7. Whole families. If one views, the others 
tend to do so also. 


The level of expectancy 


This raises the question of what the pub- 
lic expects from the mass media—print, radio, 
television, films—in the American society. 
Two generations of Americans have grown 
up with radio and one with television, expect- 
ing from these instruments mainly entertain- 
ment and distraction and release. This is not 
a condemnation, for people need all of these 
things. It is cited factually only because it 
conditions the attitude with which people, 
adults and children alike, approach the instru- 
ment. The motion picture suffers under the 
same handicap. 

When a person turns on his television set 
with the attitude, “Amuse me, if you can,” he 
is not apt to stay with that channel if it in- 
volves him in a serious discussion that requires 
thoughtful participation on his part. This is 
one of our major problems: how to change 
the level of expectancy from audio-visual 
instruments. 

Geiger and Sokol, in a study of educational 
television in Boston, concluded that: 


The more tipped the individual’s “recreation- 
education” balance is toward the educational 
pole, the greater will be his tendency to use 
TV for specialized purposes, that is, for either 
one or the other of the two main desires tele- 
vision can satisfy. In other words, some of 
those individuals who are quite devoted to the 
idea of becoming more educated will neverthe- 
less use television purely for recreation and 
probably not watch the typical ETV program, 
while others who feel equally strongly about 
education will watch the ETV programs but 
not the entertainment-oriented commercially 
sponsored programs. Another way of putting this 
is to say that the stronger an individual's desire 
for education and information, the more he 
will tend to treat his home television set as a 


! The Impact of Educational Television (Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1960). 


functionally specific medium. This implies in 
turn that those persons who are most devoted 
to the idea of becoming educated or informed 
will watch television only if they can see ex- 
actly what they want. 


This sharpness of purpose has long been 
the hallmark of library services. Aside from 
the recreational readers, the library distin- 
guishes itself by supplying its readers with 
"exactly what they want." The problem lies 
in enlarging the readership of the library 
many times over. Television and the other 
audio-visual media can help with this promo- 
tion—getting them into the house—as well 
as acting as prime carriers of knowledge and 
ideas, identifiers of problems, and motivators 
of informed action. 

Some of you, at least, can remember the 
queues at the library following an Alexander 
Woolcott “Town Crier” broadcast. Every 
week or two there would be a run on the 
library for a little-known title. He brought a 
story, a man, a place, an idea to life, inform- 
ing and stimulating us beyond our powers to 
resist. Today, in New York on ETV, August 
Heckscher is doing this with books; in Bos- 
ton on ETV, Elliot Norton is doing it with 
people; and Eric Hoffer is doing it this fall in 
six conversations based on his books, The 
True Believer, The Passionate State of Mind, 
and The Ordeal of Change. 


Cooperation in learning 


This leads me into the matter of the interde- 
pendence of communication in maximizing 
learning. Learning theory and communica- 
tions research amply support the principle of 
reinforcement in the learning situation. Suf. 
fice it to say here that those of us working 
in the separate media have for too long a time 
gone about our separate ways subjecting our 
patrons and audiences—often the same pa- 
trons and the same audiences—to our sepa- 
rate versions of intellectual fare. With a little 
planning and a little effort we might work 
jointly to bring about a deeper and more 
lasting educational experience for the people 
we both serve. 

In keeping with this thesis, the National 
Educational Television and Radio Center, in 
seeking funds for its program utilization de- 
partment, said: 
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The time has come in the development of edu- 
cational television where the mere performance 
of the broadcast function, however skillfully 
done, is not enough. Good educational practice 
demands more. One would hardly think of 
broadcasting to schools without relating the 
program to the material being studied in the 
classroom. Educators expect the television pro- 
gram to be integrated with other materials and 
with the teacher’s conduct of the class session. 
Should we ask Jess of educational programs 
addressed to adults whose needs are as great 
and whose motivations are often stronger? Must 
adult education programs always be broadcast 
to unsuspecting and unattuned minds? The 
(ETV) plant is built . . . The logical next step, 
the imperative step, in the development of edu- 
cational television is the utilization aspect. Here 
one reexamines the entire communications proc- 
ess—idea, substance, format, production values, 
transmission factors, receiving environment, 
viewer preparation, follow-up activities. Here one 
begins to realize educational goals. 


This practice commits us, and, I hope, li- 
brarians and other educators, to a multi- 
media approach to educational and cultural 
services, both informal and formal. Librarians 
can initiate multi-media programs in instruc- 
tional activities and through the broadcast 
medium in reaching a larger and more gen- 
eral audience. 

Henry Alter, on our NET staff, can give 
ilustrations where print and television, to- 
gether with community institutions—univer- 
sities, libraries, clubs, centers, and other spe- 
cial interest groups—are combined, or par- 
layed, into exceedingly effective educational 
experiences. Sharpness of focus helps. Eight 
programs on “Great Decisions" tied into 
Foreign Policy Association seminars meet- 
ing all across the country, many of them in 
libraries. “This New House," about the Com- 
mon Market, was a project of NET and the 
League of Women Voters, and once again 
combined television, historical, current, and 
especially prepared literature, with organized 
discussion. “An Age of Kings," “Exploring 
the Universe,” “Computers and the Mind of 
Man," are other program titles that come im- 
mediately to mind as good examples of the 
multi-media approach. 

When NET broadcasts penetrating examina- 
tions of “The American Conservative,” “The 
American Liberal,” and “Washington Dead- 
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lock,” we are going to your storehouse and 

getting your ideas and your authors—in these . 
instances ‘Clinton Rossiter, Charles Frankel, 

and James MacGregor Burns. The illustra- 
tions are legion, but too often we get not a 
partnership but a mere interested acquies- 
cence from the library. 

I have talked with you mainly about edu- 
cational television because J think librarians 
need to hear more about it. I know you are 
concerned about electronic storage and re- 
trieval of information, teaching machines, 
closed circuit television, films and filmstrips, 
language laboratories, and other new develop- 
ments affecting the education of students and 
the training of the professional librarian. An- 
other reason is, of course, that I know more 
about ETV than I do about the new tools you 
are using inside the house. But most of all 
I want to stimulate in you a deeper apprecia- 
tion of this new instrument that is capable 
of taking all of the goods you hold—-man’s 
past and present experience—and transmit- 
ting them in whole or in part to people who 
have a need and have a right to know. 

At the Adult Education Association meet- 
ing in Detroit last year, a distinguished edu- 
cator undertook to forecast the four major 
developments in adult education to take place 
by the end of the twentieth century. He pre- 
dicted a merging of agricultural extension 
and general extension services in land grant 
institutions; consolidation of federal govern- 
ment adult education activities in a central 
agency; the field to come into sharper focus; 
and adult education as a significant field for 
graduate study. Our friend institutionalized 
adult education right down the line. Not even 
a nod toward the mass media—print, broad- 
casting, and film. No recognition whatever of 
the instruments that carry ideas and experi- 
ence to the whole population, the instruments 
that really shape and transmit the values this 
society holds. At long last adult education has 
the equipment with which to reach adults 
where they are, millions of adults who never 
again will darken a classroom door. Educa- 
tion needs to get into the market place, to 
pervade man’s entire conscious environment 
as books and broadcasts do. We librarians 
and broadcasters have a job to do; working 
together, in a coordinated fashion, we can do 
it better. eee 
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Film Evaluation and Criticism 


by James L. Limbacher 


First, let me put my cards on the table. I am 
not a librarian working in audio-visual ma- 
terials, but rather an audio-visual person 
working in a library. Everything I will say is 
a result of my own personal observations, 
starting as a high school projectionist 73 
years ago—or so it seems. 

In just a few short years, we have passed 
that period when any person who was tired of 
working on the reference desk could become 
an audio-visual librarian by default. The field 
has developed so rapidly in the last few years 
that it has become a profession without many 
of us realizing it. 

Professions have standards. Who is to de- 
termine audio-visual standards for libraries? 
Only the professional audio-visual people 
themselves—people who work with sight and 
sound every day—are capable of developing 
and should want to develop these standards of 
excellence. It is only by concerted effort that 
we will be able to raise the standard of pro- 
fessionalism in our own field, improve our 
physical facilities, and increase our budgets. 

What has all this to do with evaluation and 
criticism? With better facilities, more profes- 
sionally trained staffs, higher standards, and 
better financial and moral support, we as 
trained audio-visual directors will be better 
able to serve the public and to develop useful 
and meaningful film and record collections. 

Many times, I am afraid, we tend to for- 
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get that we have a public to serve. The things 
which are second nature to us are cryptic to 
our patrons. This is partially due to the fact 
that many audio-visual directors are still 
basically professional librarians and “think 
library.” Because of this, we sometimes get 
Victor Borge’s records filed under Borge 
Rosenbaum and Mary O'Hara's book and 
film, My Friend Flicka, under Sture-Vasa. 
Why must our patrons go through this to find 
the films and records they want and need? 
There is no reason why films, records, and 
other audio-visual materials cannot be cata- 
loged simply and be made available to the 
borrower quickly and painlessly. No matter 
what care we take in selecting, evaluating, and 
utilizing films for the public we serve, we 
never reach the ultimate level until those for 
whom we perform our services understand 
what we are doing and feel a part of it. 

The general public, as we well know, needs 
help in selecting films for use at home, for a 
school project, for club or church, or for a 
hundred other uses. It is easy to talk about 
selection, evaluation, and criticism of films, 
but it is not always easy to tell anyone how 
to use and show these films effectively. 

At the Chicago Film Evaluation Conference 
sponsored by the Educational Film Library 
Association (EFLA), Jack Ellis of Northwest- 
ern University distinguished between review- 
ers, critics, and evaluators. A reviewer, he 
said, was concerned with personal taste and 
emotional feeling in regard to a film. A critic 
works out objectives and criteria and analyzes 
the medium as a form of expression. An evalu- 
ator follows the general principles of a critic, 
but analyzes and evaluates each film with 
reference to a general or specific use or au- 
dience. For most of us, evaluation is the main 
job. 

We can acquire the finest films in the world, 
but they have no value until there are people 
to project them and others to view them. This 
is why our responsibility as reviewer, critic, 
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and evaluator is such an important one in the 
library field. We must have a basic set of cri- 
teria for our selection, which will allow some 
flexibility for our own tastes and those of the 
community we serve. 

Here are twelve points we must consider 
when evaluating films for inclusion in our 
library collection. 

Is it a film? That is, does it use the film 
medium strongly and creatively ? Does the film 
take advantage of the unique strengths of the 
medium? Can it be done best on film? Would 
it be better as a filmstrip? Or does the nar- 
ration tell everything, in which case might it 
not be more valuable as a phonograph rec- 
ord? 

This does not mean that a film consisting of 
still pictures would be better as a set of slides. 
How it is done and with what artistry deter- 
mines whether it is a creative work of art or 
just a movie made from stills. 

A well-made film can arouse an emotional 
response in the viewer which is not possible 
with the printed page. That same film can 
stimulate a viewer to consult other educational 
media to reinforce and develop an idea. 

Subject. Is it a film which is similar to 
other films already in your collection? Does it 
take a different approach to the same subject? 
Has the subject been treated better in other 
films? Is the subject worthy of representation 
in your collection? 

The importance of having a well-rounded 
library of films on as many different subjects 
as possible cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
especially for the small and medium-sized li- 
brary. Perhaps some large libraries can afford 
to have prints of Mysteries of the Deep (Dis- 
ney), The Sea Around Us (Films, Inc.), and 
The Sea (Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc.), but most film libraries can only afford 
one. 

Interest. Is it an interesting film, one 
which will attract and hold an audience’s at- 
tention? Does it have the “feel” of a theatri- 
cal film or an instructional film? Is it a film 
that you think your community would enjoy 
having access to? 

We have all heard that a public library is 
not a school but rather a center of informa- 
tion. Since most audio-visual departments are 
basically chartered for adults and not school 
children, it behooves us to aim our selections 
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at the very young and the mature teen-ager 


and adult. Most adults are not interested in. 


showing films which are graded for school 
use and most of them do not want to feel they 
are being “educated” by a film. Informed, 
yes, but not educated. In my opinion, only the 
most creative and interesting general instruc- 
tional films belong in the public library col- 
lection. 

The public library must also ask, “Who 
will want to use this film?” for public librar- 
ies lack the school’s captive audience. Fur- 
thermore, the teacher and her pupils share a 
common interest; the members of your com- 
munity do not. 

Technique. Is the film well-photographed? 
Is the sound clear? Are optical and visual 
techniques used to clarify transitions from one 
scene or idea to another? Is the narration 
good? Is it necessary at all? Does it synchro- 
nize with the visuals? If in color, has the 
color been put to good enough use to warrant 
the additional cost? 

Recently I previewed two geography films 
in which the visuals and the commentary were 
not matched—that is, the narrator would be 
talking about one topic while the visuals had 
left that topic and moved on to the next one— 
the editing was choppy, the scenes lacked any 
filmic sense, and the producer had narrated 
his own films with a Bronx accent you could 
cut with a knife. 

The producer wrote asking how I had liked 
the films, and I told him. Several weeks ago, 
I received a letter from this same producer 
in which he said: “We have taken to heart 
your comments and have come up with a sec- 
ond, revised edition on both films. We are 
quite excited over these new products and 
especially the clarity of their message. As you 
pointed out, our transitions have been 
changed. There are now no anachronisms be- 
tween sound and picture. A topflight narrator 
is on the new sound track. We should like to 
send you these new prints for your reap- 
praisal.” 

I am glad I was frank in my criticism, for 
we now will have two good additions to our 
film collection. We are happy and so is the 
producer. 

A film can fail to meet the criteria we have 
set up and still be valuable. For instance, 
Pow Wow is an unsynchronized, crudely pho- 
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tographed film made for $15, yet it is a joy 
‘to watch and is a biting commentary on con- 
temporary life. Primary, Lonely Boy, and 
Sunday feature wiggling, hand-held cameras, 
overlapping dialog, and cluttered sound tracks, 
yet they provide the viewer with images of 
such on-the-spot excitement that they will 
probably become documentary classics. 

Content. Is the film saying something you 
would like to know? Is it telling you some- 
thing you did not know before or telling it to 
you in a new way? Is it an accurate and un- 
biased presentation? 

We all know about a film called Operation 
Abolition, which was distorted enough to 
force some libraries who bought it to buy two 
other films to counteract it. This is a luxury 
we cannot afford. There must be a basic gen- 
eral truthfulness in a good film. If it is one- 
sided, it should be so qualified in the com- 
mentary. If it is not, the audio-visual direc- 
tor should see that his catalog description 
states that this film has a one-sided view but 
is so excellent in other respeets that it was 
acquired for library circulation. 

Censorship. None of us enjoy being per- 
secuted, pressured, or threatened regarding 
our selection of films. But most of us will be, 
sooner or later, and we might as well get used 
to the idea. Our greatest defense is that all 
films we purchase fulfill a need in both our li- 
brary and our community. The fact that some 
pressure group is irate about a certain acqui- 
sition is the finest compliment we can have 
paid to us. It means that our collection of 
films has become an important and vital force 
in our community. 

Censors of library films usually belong to 
one of four groups: scared clergymen, scared 
housewives, scared politicians running for of- 
fice, or scared American Legionnaires. 

The incident in Fairfax County, Virgina, 
is a case in point. To celebrate National Li- 
brary Week, the library there showed films on 
brotherhood and international good will. Dur- 
ing one of the films—one which has been a 
library staple for nearly fifteen years—a 
clergyman got up and denounced it as “debas- 
ing, degenerate, demoralizing, diabolical, and 


*Many ALA Bulletin readers will be aware that 
the practice which Mr. Limbacher recommends here 
is contrary to the antilabeling policy of the Ameri- 
can Library Association.—Ep. 


an insult to God Almighty." Further South, a 
few years ago, another clergyman reported 
that a certain film was an integrationist film 
because there was a quick shot of a Negro boy 
and a white girl playing together. It was an- 
other film which had been in libraries for 
more than ten years without a peep from any- 
one. 

When a library purchases a so-called *con- 
troversial" film, whether it be a film with nude 
statuary or one about a usually taboo subject, 
the irate citizen will sometimes insist that his 
tax money is being used wrongly, even though 
he has not even seen the film in question. This 
type of pressure from individuals and groups 
should be resisted whenever possible. The per- 
son who objects to a film on a controversial 
subject often does not object to books on the 
same topic. This is an indirect compliment to 
the visual and emotional power of the motion 
picture as compared with the printed page. 

To fight censorship, we need a strong head 
librarian who will back us up and a library 
commission or board which will do likewise. 
A film librarian who must spend most of his 
time worrying about whether his potential au- 
dience will be offended will not only grow 
old before his time but will be of little value 
to his library or the audio-visual field in gen- 
eral. 

The Dearborn Public Library contains films 
on sculpture, birth control, racial prejudice, 
alternatives to military service, childbirth, 
anti-Semitism, drug addiction, housing dis- 
crimination, venereal disease, civil liberties, 
medical quackery, vandalism, and other con- 
troversial subjects. Not one of these films has 
been directly questioned by any of the citi- 
zenry. 

To quote from the EFLA Film Evaluation 
Conference again: “The question arose con- 
cerning any situation in which a member of 
the community might blame the librarian for 
showing an immoral film . . . arbitrarily im- 
moral, that is. The group thought that a li- 
brarian should not be a bland individual and 
that he must assert himself concerning his 
convictions as to the films he has chosen.” 

Prejudice. Is a film being ignored because 
of the philosophy of the film librarian? To a 
degree, every public library's film collection 
takes on the personality of its audio-visual 
director. By reading the film catalog of any 
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public library in America, it is usually quite 
easy to decide whether the audio-visual direc- 
tor has freedom of choice and whether he 
really enjoys films or merely tolerates them. 

If a film tackles a subject which may con- 
flict with our own philosophies or prejudices, 
we should be able to sublimate our own ideas 
in favor of those of the public we serve. This 
means that an audio-visual director who is a 
devout Roman Catholic must be able to ac- 
quire films on the abortion racket and planned 
parenthood for the library if they are good 
films. The film librarian who is a rabid anti- 
Communist should not let himself be deterred 
from acquiring films which clearly state all 
sides of the Communist way of life and its 
ramifications. A dyed-in-the-wool Southerner 
should not avoid acquiring films on housing 
and school integration, the Supreme Court, 
and a film called The Brotherhood of Man, 
which has caused almost as much trouble in 
Northern libraries as it has in the South. 

Expense. Is the film worth what it costs? 
Are there other films on the same subject 
which are as good and less expensive? If we 
can get a good general film for $300 and an 
equally good one of the same length on the 
same subject for $150, obviously there is no 
reason to choose the more expensive one. 
However, each film must be judged on its own 
merits. We must all be bargain hunters with- 
out sacrificing quality and integrity. 

The prices charged public libraries for 
l6mm nontheatrical films are ridiculously 
high and grossly unfair. The university or 
commercial rental library may charge $10 
a day rental for the same film which the pub- 
lic library lends for little or no charge. In 
most cases, we are not in competition with 
these commercial sources, but rather a very 
handy adjunct to them. 

I will always be grateful to Louis de Roch- 
mont Associates for giving us Helen Keller in 
Her Story and The Great Adventure at a de- 
cent price so every library could afford to 
own them, and to the Lutheran Church of 
America for selling feature-length prints of 
the award-winning Martin Luther at a price 
not much more than the cost of a half-hour 
black-and-white movie. These cases, unfor- 
tunately, are rare. 

Appreciation. Does the film add to the 
viewer's appreciation of cinema as a medium 
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of expression and as a visual art? 


We must always remember that the film is : 


basically a visual medium. Every film library 
should have a generous sprinkling of films 
without dialog or narration whose images 
speak for themselves. 

Films such as Glass, Pacific 231, The Hun- 
ter and the Forest, Autumn Pastorale, A Di- 
vided World, Corral, Panta Rhei, Swamp, 
Liquid Jazz, the Norman McLaren films, and 
Waters Edge all make the image of primary 
importance. They speak volumes without the 
need for a single spoken word. 

Audio-visual diseases. There are several 
diseases which film librarians are often ex- 
posed to. All of them are contagious. The in- 
noculation is common sense and courage. One 
of these diseases is “committee-itis.” There 
is a vast difference between calling in experts 
to look at a film and getting together a tired 
committee to screen all films for possible 
acquisition for your collection, Usually a 
large reviewing committee is a liability rather 
than a help. If a committee system must be 
used, it should be a small but knowledgeable 
one. Some library film evaluation commit- 
tees have no reason for being. Some staff 
members are resentful at being on the com- 
mittee; other are incompetent. Sometimes a 
film is out of date before it gets everyone’s 
approval for purchase; sometimes a great film 
never gets into a library because the com- 
mittee cannot agree on its usefulness. 

Another dreaded disease of audio-visual 
departments is “age-levelitis.” It is seldom 
curable if the film librarian has been brain- 
washed in education classrooms. Whenever I 
see that long string of “elementary, junior 
high, senior high, college, and adult” tags in 
a public library film catalog, I know that the 
department is “thinking school” and not 
“thinking library.” 

Many times the slotting and pigeonholing of 
films ruin their chance of being used by the 
largest number of viewers and hampers the 
creative programming expected of a good 
audio-visual department. A good film, like a 
good painting, has no age level and will not 
look the same to any two people. 

For those who must know the preconceived 
age levels of a film, there are the EFLA cards, 
the “Educational Media Index,” and the pro- 
ducer’s summaries. 
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Something else most audio-visual people 
are guilty of is "gripe-itis." We should stop 
gripmg about what we don't have and start 
making the best of what we do have. Granted, 
it isn’t always easy, but the creative use of our 
present facilities, no matter how inadequate, 
will help us develop more quickly the kind of 
department we would like to have. 

Audio-visual reference aids. Do we 
have all the aids necessary to do a good job? 
Can we answer questions our patrons ask? 
Can we help smaller, less fortunate libraries 
when they need information? We should get 
the most out of the new “Educational Media 
Index,” the reviews and information on EFLA 
cards, and in the Film Review Digest, Landers 
Film Reviews, Educational Screen and Audio- 
Visual Guide, Film World, Film News, The 
Booklist, Audio-Visual Resource Guide, and 
The New York Times. The value of the Film 
Daily Yearbook and The Educator's Guides 
to Free Films and Filmstrips cannot be ig- 
nored. For those who are also in charge of 
recordings, the Schwann Catalog should be on 
your desk, along with the reviews in American 
Record Guide, Hi-Fi/Stereo Review, High 
Fidelity, Music Librarian’s Notes, and Library 
Journal. 

Participation, There are times when the 
audio-visual director must participate in ac- 
tivities which will broaden his outlook and 
keep him from getting stale. He should try 
to attend the American Library Association 
audio-visual workshops, the Educational Film 
Library Association workshops, the American 
Film Festival, and the audio-visual section of 
his own state library organization (if there 
isn’t an audio-visual section, start one)—and 


he must get out to the movies once in a while. 

We must learn not to ignore the theatrical 
films. for most of the people we serve are 
much more familiar with them than they are 
with 16mm informational films. Audio-visual 
people who brag that they haven’t seen a good 
Hollywood movie since Trader Horn must not 
have tried very hard. We can afford to be 
critical of the influence of the theatrical film 
in our society but not snobbish. We should 
be informed on what is playing at our local 
movie theatres and pass this information on 
to our patrons by posting the green sheets 
and special film information from Hollywood 
and world production centers. We should have 
copies of Sight and Sound, F ilms and Film- 
ing, Film Daily, Film Culture, Film Quarterly, 
Film Society, Film Facts, Films in Review, 
Screen Facts, Variety, and other periodicals 
on our shelves for the information of our 
patrons. We should also be glad to accept 
color filmstrips on current Hollywood produc- 
tions. 

If there is little interest in films in a com- 
munity, the film librarian must blaze the way 
in attempting to organize film forums, a film 
council, or a film society, as well as adult film 
showings at the library if auditorium facili- 
ties exist. All these develop a highly critical 
and enlightened public for more intelligent 
use of library films. 

It is the job of the audio-visual director to 
expose his community to the different, the 
controversial, the brilliant, and the beautiful 
films which are available for their use. Our 
job is not only to supply films, but to help as 
many people as possible use them in the best 
and most constructive way. eee 


Reports on Library-TV Cooperation 


An interesting report on cooperation between 
New York area libraries and New York's educa- 
tional television station, WNDT, has come from 
Susan Burnett, WNDT program information co- 
ordinator. In the months of planning before the 
station went on the air, she writes, it was ac- 
cepted as a principle that reading lists should be 
prepared for all programs which could stimulate 
further reading and that the availability of these 
reading lists at libraries and bookstores should 
be announced on the air. During this planning 
period, station personnel worked with the Broad- 
casting Subcommittee of ALA's Audio-Visual 


Committee, of which Virginia Mathews is chair- 
man. 

The first lists were prepared by members of the 
committee who live in the station’s viewing area, 
which covers parts of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, but coordination of this group 
proved to be impractical, and the New York Pub- 
lic Library’s offer to take on the entire responsi- 
bility of preparing and printing the lists was ac- 
cepted. NYPL also distributed the lists to its 86 
branches; WNDT mailed them to the 800 other 
libraries and library systems within its viewing 
area. The NYPL Readers Adviser’s Office pre- 
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pared the lists; the Public Relations Office pro- 
duced them. 

For each book on the list, title, author, pub- 
lisher, price, and a short annotation were given. 
In subject matter, the first year's lists ranged 
from the U.S. space program, in conjunction 
with a monthly television report from NASA, to 
whaling days in the United States, in conjunc- 
tion with a program filmed at Mystic, Connecti- 
cut, aimed at encouraging families to visit the his- 
toric seaport town. The selection and presenta- 
tion of materials on the lists were closely related 
to the way the content of the program was pre- 
sented on the air. 

The restrictions were few but important. Text- 
books, out-of-print books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals were not included. Wide availability was 
particularly important, considering the small size 
of many of the public libraries in the viewing 
area, and was assured by limiting the listed titles 
to those available in at least eight NYPL 
branches. 

About 3000 copies of each list were distributed. 
At the end of ten months of broadcasting by 
WNDT, 158 Suggested Reading Lists had been 
compiled in connection with 204 hours of broad- 
casting. 

“Because of the nature of the television busi- 
ness," Miss Burnett writes, “the time element 
in producing and distributing the lists was a criti- 
cal one. It was realized that a list could not be 
started more than four weeks prior to the air 
date of the program. This schedule allowed one 
week for the creation of the list, one day for the 
approval of the list by the producer of the pro- 
gram, three days for the printer, and a period of 
from three to five days for fourth class mailing. 
This meant that the lists arrived from five to 
seven days prior to the air date of the program. 
Mailings were made each Friday; any number 
from three to seven lists were included in each 
mailing. 

*One constructive accomplishment of this proj- 
ect in its first months of trial was that a very 
close and functional relationship was established 
between the producers and management of the 
television station and the many hundreds of li- 
braries in the viewing area. This relationship de- 
veloped because there was an honest and forth- 
right recognition that both libraries and ETV 
were aiming at similar goals; that to work to- 
gether was a realistic, exciting, and potentially 
fruitful means of stimulating readers and non- 
readers to utilize the printed word in the form 
of good literature to further their understanding 
of the events of this challenging century, most of 
which are explored with frightening brevity on 
the television screen. 
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*Libraries made displays of the Reading Lists; 


they announced their existence in bulletins; they- 


made them available at the loan desk. Thee lists 
were used as guides for purchasing; they were 
used for permanent files of small libraries; they 
were, of course, used for their intended purpose 
in connection with television viewing. The librar- 
ies and the station realize that more use can be 
made of these excellent lists, and new plans are 
being laid for increasing their circulation with 
the new fall program schedule on Channel 13.” 


The Children’s Services Division has a Commit- 
tee on Children’s Books in Relation to Radio and 
Television, a subcommittee of ALA’s Audio- 
Visual Committee, which is doing impressive work 
with the commercial networks in New York, 
where most of the national programs originate. 
The 1962-63 report of this committee gives details 
of a variety of kinds of cooperation with programs 
on each of the three major networks: “Discovery” 
(ABC, 136 stations, daily), “Reading Room” 
(CBS, 180 stations, weekly), and “Exploring” 
(NBC, 175 stations, weekly). 

“Exploring,” for example, is a one-hour show 
on some subject in the language arts, music, 
mathematics, or social or natural science. The 
committee furnished a bibliography for each 
show which was included in a printed Teacher’s 
Guide distributed to 260,000 viewers. The books 
themselves were sent to the studio and were used 
by the producer and the author, Dr. Albert 
Hibbs, on the show. The heavy demands made by 
this program alone have been met through the 
appointment of a special Bibliography Subcom- 
mittee. Cooperation with the program is continu- 
ing in 1963-64. 


Libraries in approximately 50 cities will partici- 
pate in a cooperative program between ALA and 
the CBS Radio Network, as a special feature of 
the fall-winter series on CBS, “Invitation to 
Learning.” The books to be discussed on the 
weekly broadcast were selected from ALA’s rec- 
ommended reading lists, including ten books 
from the Reading for an Age of Change guides. 

In the participating cities, local station repre- 
sentatives plan to contact librarians regarding 
free library display material—an upright poster- 
type display and a bulletin board banner—avail- 
able from CBS, together with further suggestions 
for library publicity, such as table and shelf dis- 
plays and bulletin board materials. Follow-up dis- 
cussions presented by local stations, to be pat- 
terned after and follow the network programs, 
have also been suggested. These would use local 
educators and other local personalities as discus- 
sants. eoo 
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With the help of a librarian from another town, 


this community created its own library card catalog. 


| Cataloging by the 


Bootstrap Method 


by Edith C. Biddle 


The only librarian the town had known had 
retired, after giving almost 40 years of her life 
to building a fine collection of books. Her ap- 
preciation and knowledge of books were sur- 
passed only by her ability to pass these qual- 
ities on to the citizens of Delphi, Indiana. 
But when she retired, the key to the books— 
her memory—went with her. As the only li- 
brarian, she had done many things—from fir- 
ing the old furnace to inspiring book dona- 
tions as memorials because there was no tax 
money to purchase them. But she could not 
do everything. 

The library had never been cataloged. The 
new librarian was afraid to order a book that 
might already be in the library. Without a list 
or guide of some type, she could not be sure. 

The library board had investigated hiring 
a retired librarian to catalog the 12,000 books, 
but no one was available. Would the com- 
munity support, through taxation, the tremen- 
dous cost of cataloging the library? A profes- 
sional library consultant had advised them to 


e Mrs. Biddle is 
librarian of the West 
Lafayette, Indiana, 
Junior High School 
Library. She tells in 
her article how she 
came to go to Delphi. 
“The ongoing story 
of the Delphi library 
is fascinating,” she 
writes. “They are 
now extending 
service to additional 
townships, joining in a plan of cooperative 
processing and cataloging. It has been a thrill to 
me to see what has happened in that community.” 





plan the cataloging over a period of ten years, 
if they could find someone who knew how to 
do it. 

A group of librarians for central Indiana 
met in their library, and I happened to be 
among them. A Delphi library board member 
asked if I knew anyone who might be willing 
to direct and help them. I gave the names of 
several school librarians and dismissed it from 
my mind—I thought. 

Three days later I said to my husband, 
“It’s my job to help them!” Already I worked 
full-time as assistant librarian in West La- 
fayette, twenty miles from Delphi. With pa- 
per and pencil, I figured how many books 
could be processed per hour with volunteers 
doing the work that I would outline for them. 
I decided that the job could be done in 
three months, with a battery of volunteer 
workers and all of my free time, evenings and 
weekends, to do the technical work and the 
organization. 

I sent a letter immediately to one of the 
members of the library board, which resulted 
in an invitation to visit them. It was the first 
ray of hope they had had for solving their 
problem. It was so improbable to think of cata- 
loging 12,000 books in three months that 
they wanted to see just what I did have to 
say. 

After eight hours of discussion, Phoebe, one 
of the members, stood up. “I’m not sure I 
want to give of myself that way!” She could 
see the demands such a project would make 
of every board member. To get busy people 
from the community to tackle this cataloging 
project without pay for three months was 
awesome. But she had caught the vision of 
the task, and, as it turned out, she gave as much 
as anyone, both in enthusiasm and time- 
consuming work. 
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The work started with the understanding 
that we would buy only the equipment 
needed for the work, pay a typist, and hire a 
full-time school teacher willing to give her 
after-school hours. All other help would be 
volunteers from the community. 

Mary, who had been trying to keep the li- 
brary serving the community since the librar- 
ian had retired, was plagued by serious ill- 
ness in her family, a foot operation, and trips 
to Mayo Clinic. While she was at Mayo, our 
swarm of volunteer workers and I descended 
upon the library. Army ants could not have 
eaten their way through the underbrush any 
faster than our helpers worked their way 
through shelf after shelf of books, leaving a 
trail of well-written cards which would form 
the official listing of books which the library 
owned. Shelf list cards were written at the 
book shelves and placed inside the book. That 
section would be marked “closed” until the 
books were checked and classification added, 
usually within a day or two. This was my re- 
sponsibility. 

Secretaries, housewives, school teachers, 
lawyers, businessmen, farmers, and high 
school students were among those who ap- 
peared at the library to help. Many came 
without being called, saying, “I heard you 
need help down here.” 

A housewife who had given much time un- 
expectedly learned she must leave her glasses 
for new lenses one day she had planned to 
help. When she arrived to work, she was 
wearing dime store glasses so she would not 
have to go back on her word. 

An efficiency expert would have smiled had 
he come into the library several days and 
caught some of us perched on stepladders, 
writing cards from that vantage point rather 
than waste time taking books off the shelves 
in loads and then having to replace them. 


Cataloging challenges 


We purchased 30,000 cards for the official 
list of books and for the card catalog. Helen, 
the typist, must have broken all records in 
typing those cards. Working only about 
twenty hours a week, she typed over 22,000 
in the three-month period. These were techni- 
cal library cards (based on simplified catalog- 
ing rules) containing forms which she had 
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never seen before. . 

Sarah, the school teacher, had only, one 
summer of library training. but she was will- 
ing to try cataloging the literature collection 
of the library as well as to help direct the vol- 
unteers writing the official cards for each 
book. After the volunteers had finished writ- 
ing the shelf list cards, she would start down 
the shelves armed with the abridged edition 
of the Dewey Decimal system, the Standard 
Catalog for Public Libraries, and easy access 
to more than 30 years of the Book Review Di- 
gest. The classification number was placed in 
the book and the shelf list cards were re- 
moved and stacked, ready for me to verify. 
finish the subject headings, and file in order 
for the typist. This was my wee-hours-of-the- 
night work. Books causing questions were laid 
aside for me to check. The shelves she fin- 
ished were flagged with a large sheet of paper 
signaling their readiness for Phoebe and her 
labeling stylus. 

Donnabelle, another library board member. 
rose to the challenge of helping to catalog the 
biography section. Her familiarity with the 
world of learning helped her to recognize the 
correct names in Webster's Biographcal Dic- 
tionary as well as in the reference tools which 
Sarah used. All those who worked with this 
section were alerted to watch significant dates 
to avoid confusion in identifying the biogra- 
phees. 

The other sections of the nonfiction books 
were more difficult to turn over to volunteer 
help, so I worked my way through those 
shelves. A volunteer worked beside me add- 
ing the classification number to the card. 
pocket, and shelf list card as I made rapid- 
fire decisions. Again, these shelf list cards went 
home with me for checking and subject head- 
ings. Sears seemed to be my night pillow for 
many weeks. In a large, technical library this 
would not be practical, but in a small general 
collection, there were not too many complex 
problems in classification. Even if we made 
some mistakes (and we did), the books could 
be found. 

The new rule of using the author's name as 
it appears on the title page of a book simpli- 
fied cataloging of the fiction section. We did 
not add subject headings for fiction, but in- 
structed the librarian to have the fiction cat- 
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alog in a conspicuous location for patrons to 
use fdr subject references. This work in the fic- 
tion section was done by volunteers. All I 
- needed to do was to check through the cards 
to catch misplaced nonfiction books. A few 
regular librarians helped me do this. 

A school principal, a lawyer, a furniture 
manufacturer, and an abstractor were the four 
men who, night after night, came to the li- 
brary to check the typing for errors. They 
vied with each other to see who could find 
the most errors, but Helen was so accurate it 
took real detective work to find any. 

All of the books needed to be labeled in 
order to show their shelf location. Phoebe 
would come down to the library, in slacks or 
shorts as the weather dictated, and, using an 
electric stylus with a long extension cord, she 
would print her way from the top to the bot- 
tom of the library shelves, ending flat on the 
floor printing on the backs of the books. 

During the three months only two major 
efforts were necessary to get additional work- 
ers. The newspapers supported the project 
with good publicity. When a person came to 
the library to spend an evening or afternoon, 
he was caught in the spirit of the work and 
came back again and again to work. 

A lady over 80 years of age took on the te- 
dious task of alphabetizing 5000 author cards 
by herself. When the rest of us had our heads 
buried in our work, she would slip in, pick up 
the box she had left, and start again. Her pres- 
ence there made a glow about the work that 
drew others back to the library day after day. 


Filing nightmares 


Sixteen thousand cards paraded through 
my sleep, teasing me about how they were 
going to get into the catalog drawers and be 
in order for the adult card catalog. I was the 
only one there who knew any rules for filing 
library catalog cards, but I was determined 
not to let this become a nightmare. Every 
other mountain of work in this project had 
been conquered; so would this. My half-hour 
drive to and from Delphi gave me time to 
simmer down and hold fast to the faith that 
our road was clear and that we would succeed. 
Someone always came at the right time for 
the job that needed to be done at that mo- 
ment. 


Finally the plan emerged. Back to the pen- 
cil again. I decided that if all of the cards 
were separated to the 26 letters of the alpha- 
bet, ready for people to place into exact or- 
der, we could get the filing done. The men 
came to the rescue again. The owner of the 
telephone company, a farmer, and my hus- 
band came many nights to work with the 
16.000 cards. 

This work was started as soon as the typist 
had finished 2000 cards. The men needed 
only two basic rules: Follow the top typed 
line and ignore “the, a, an” at the beginning 
of the line (who needed to know whether or 
not it was a title card!); and the rule for 
word-by-word filing. Using library cardsorters, 
they would take the typed catalog cards and 
separate them to the 26 letters of the alpha- 
bet. Placing them in open boxes with labels 
on the end made it easy to work with any sec- 
tion of the alphabet without becoming con- 
fused. After we had a box of cards all start- 
ing with the same letter, one of the men 
would throw them to the second letter: ca, ce, 
ch, ci. We sorted cards to the third and fourth 
letter when the number of cards warranted it. 
With each small group of cards divided by 
slips of paper indicating the letters of the al- 
phabet, it was simple to keep adding to the 
various groups with no rehandling. Similar 
systems of simple clear labeling enabled the 
work to continue with no confusion even when 
I was not there. This readied the cards so that 
no more than 100 cards would be handed to 
a person to put in complete alphabetical or- 
der. After this was completed I felt that with 
twenty people working one morning and an- 
other twenty in the afternoon, at the rate of 
only 100 cards per person per hour, all 16,000 
cards could be put into order in one day. Even 
though the volunteers had no knowledge 
of library filing rules, I had enough belief in 
their basic knowledge of the alphabet, and 
their dedication to the project, that the job 
would be completed. Phoebe went to the 
telephone. There was a big party at the coun- 
try club, and the person who took the message 
broke in with the announcement, “They need 
more help at the library.” 

Again, the people of Delphi responded. 
Some became so excited about the work that 
they stayed for the entire day. One woman 
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had done a lot of filing in an office years be- 
fore and she took all of the cards which 
needed special rules. She then came back la- 
ter to help me in the job of checking all of the 
work. 

A little after five o'clock the last card was 
dropped into place. The last person left. I 
looked around hearing the echoes of the day. 
Instead of the usual chitchat, it was: “Is 
‘h’ before or after ‘j’?” and “Do you pay at- 
tention to the word ‘the’?” I locked the door 
of the library and was thankful for the mile 
drive to Phoebe's home for a leisurely dinner 
before returning to the library for the finishing 
touches. I was quite dry-eyed by the time I 
walked into the house. My heart was full of 
joy and thanksgiving to have witnessed these 
people working together so tirelessly. 

A few people came in the evening to inter- 
file the adult fiction author cards which had 
been kept in order from the time the cards had 
been typed. We still had the children's cata- 
log to type and file, but we were on the down- 
hill grade now. With the completion of this 
big filing job, we knew the whole project was 
a success, 


In that three months, more than 1700 man- 
hours of work were given to the project. Only 
300 hours of typing and the school teacher 
were paid. I drove more than 2500 miles back 


and forth to ‘Delphi. More than 50 different ° 


people from the community gave their time and 
ability. People who had not been on speaking 
terms came together again, forgetting their dif- 
ferences. A local sorority donated a beautiful 
cabinet to house the new card catalog. 

The community had taken the light work of 
their devoted librarian and given the library 
the key to unlock the treasures she had col- 
lected for them. And it had reassured me that 
people still will work together with no thought 
of reward other than satisfaction in the re- 
sults of their work. People will still rise out of 
their fast-paced lives and give unstintingly of 
themselves when they are shown a worthy 
project. The spark of wanting to be of real 
service to their neighbors is not dead, as many 
cynics declare. This true spark is basic in 
every individual, regardless of how jaded, con- 
ventional, and busy he has become. Delphi 
proved this. If it is true in Delphi, it is true 
in every community. eee 








HAVE YOU OBTAINED YOUR COPY? 


y 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK 
AND STATESMEN'S WHO'S WHO 


NEW EDITION—1963 
An authoritative and comprehensive reference book comprising: 


The States of the World— 
e Constitution and Government 
e Statistics 
e Finance and Banking 
e Transportation, Communications 
Biographies of— 
e Heads of States, Ministers and Statesmen 
è World Leaders in commerce, industry, banking, church, law 
The Reigning Royal Families— 
e Living members and succession 
Diplomatic Representation— 
e Ambassadors and Heads of Diplomatic Missions 
e United Nations Organizations 
e International Organizations 


London 1963 $25.00 1696 pp. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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ALL-NEW 
MOTORIZED 


BY RECORDAK | 


MAGNAPRINT READE 


The Reader-Printer that accepts 16 or 35mm microfilm 
in all forms... and gives you a print in seconds. 


Here is one of the world’s most versatile Reader- 
Printers. It accepts 16mm or 35mm roll film. 
With accessory kits, it also accommodates Recor- 
dak film magazines, aperture cards, film jackets, 
and Micro-File filmcards (microfiche). 

The new Macnaprint Reader has easily 
interchangeable lenses which, with an adjust- 
able optical condenser system give you the image 
size you want, with even illumination. Precision 
optical glass pressure plates lock the microfilm 
flat to give better readability, sharper prints. 

Motorized film advance and rewind, at both 
high and low speeds, are controlled by a single 
lever. Desired speed can be selected by operator. 

Want a paper print? Push a button. A clean, 

e sharp print is delivered, automatically, in just 
seconds. Since the Recordak MAGNAPRINT 
Reader has no prisms or mirrors in the light path 


during printing, prints are of unsually high 
quality. Print paper rolls available in widths of 
4", 5%", and 8!^" to meet varying needs. 

The new Recordak MAGNApPRINT Reader is 
the ideal motorized film reader for anyone who 
has a wide variety of microfilm forms to han- 
dle, and needs precision printing capabilities. 

For further information write Recordak Cor- 
poration, Dept. A-4, 770 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 10003. 


"RECUFDEK: WE 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


first and foremost 
in microfilming since 1928 


IN CANADA—Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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1964 ALA Conference, St. Louis, Missouri, June 28-July 4 . 


Headquarters for the St. Louis Conference will 
be Kiel Auditorium. Exhibits, registration, staff 
offices, and as many meetings as can be accom- 
modated, including the General Sessions and 
Council meetings, will be located there. A list of 
hotels and motels selected for the use of confer- 
ence delegates appears on the next page with 
rates; a map is also included indicating their 
location in the conference area. Rates are quoted 
for the room and not per person. As usual, single 
rooms are limited in number and delegates are 
urged to arrange for double occupancy. All rooms 
will be assigned on a strictly first come, first 
served basis. 

A housing bureau will be operated for the 
ALA and all requests for hotel or motel reserva- 
tions should be sent to the Convention Reserva- 
tion Bureau for ALA, 911 Locust Street, Room 
406, St. Louis 1, Missouri, after February 1, 1964. 


` 
Please follow the directions given in the reserva- 
tion request form shown below. 


All requests must indicate first, second, and 


third choice accommodations, give definite dates 
and approximate hour of arrival and departure, 
and include the names and addresses of all per- 
sons who will occupy the rooms requested. If the 
hotels of your choice are not available, the 
Bureau will make a comparable reservation else- 
where. Reservations will be accepted up to May 
28, 1964. 

After processing by the Bureau, all reserva- 
tions will be confirmed direct to delegates by the 
assigned hotels. Unless otherwise notified, reser- 
vations will be held only until 6:00 p.m. of the 
day indicated for arrival. Cancellations or any 
changes in reservations should be sent to the Con- 
vention Reservation Bureau for ALA—not the 
hotel to which assignment is made. 


A 


HOTEL-MOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST FORM 


Copy form below and mail to: 


Convention Reservation Bureau for ALA 
911 Locust Street 

Room 406 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please make reservation at hotel or motel re- 
quested below: 


First choice 


Come eer ees sss cssc cos 


Rate preferred: 
Single 


ee |||] ||| | n . 


(twin beds) 


*€a*06020500909906490000999025229929606e90€9 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, CONFERENCE HOTEL AND MOTEL RATES 


















? Single Double Occupancy Suite (Parlor 
Occupancy (double bed) (twin beds) & 1 Bedrcom) 
Ambassador $ 6.50- 9.00 $ 8.50-10.50 $ 9.00-12.50 $17.50-25.00 
*Bel Air—East 12.00-15.00 17.00 16.00-19.00 34.00-55.00 
*Bel Air—West 10.00-16.00 14.00-18.00 16.00-18.00 34.00 and up 
*Carousel Motor Hotel 10.00 12.00-16.00 14.00 30.00 
Chase-Park Plaza 10.00-16.00 13.00-18.00 15.00-22.00 23.00-75.00 
Claridge 5.50- 8.50 8.50-11.50 10.00-14.00 16.00-30.00 
Coronado 9.00-14.00 11.00-15.50 13.50-18.00 20.00-50.00 
DeSoto 6.30- 8.50 8.00-10.00 9.00-12.00 17.50 
*DeVille Motor Hotel 10.00—14.00 20.00 14.00-18.00 28.00-38.00 
* Diplomat 10.00-12.00 14.00-15.00 16.00-18.00 28.00-32.00 
Lennox 8.50-15.00 10.50-15.50 15.00-18.00 21.00-45.00 
Mayfair 8.50-15.00 10.50-16.00 15.00-16.00 27.00-50.00 
* Parkway House 10.00-14.00 13.00-17.00 15.00-19.00 (see note) 
Pick-Mark Twain 7.50-10.00 9.50-12.75 12.00-14.00 19.50-30.00 
TSheraton-Jefferson 71.85-12.50 11.85-16.50 12.85-16.50 25.00-44.50 
Statler-Hilton 8.00—13.00 11.00-15.00 13.00-17.00 30.00-40.50 
Warwick 5.50- 8.00 8.50-12.00 9.50-12.00 19.00 
* free parking, day and night 1 free parking, overnight only. 
Note: All rooms in Parkway House have separated sleeping and living room arrangement. 
Ww 
fo ae 
ir 
5 
KEY TO HOTELS, MOTELS, 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS 
Ambassador Hotel 
Bel Air-East 
Bel Air-West 
Carousel Motor Hotel 
Chase-Park Plaza 
Claridge 
Coronado 
DeSoto 
DeVille Motor Hotel 
Diplomat 
Lennox 
Mayfair 
Parkway House 
Pick-Mark Twain 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
Statler-Hilton 
Warwick 
. 
Charles H. Compton Library 
Kiel Auditorium 
St. Louis Public Library ' 
St. Lovis University l1 Pu 
Washington University s 
* n LEES 
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NOW A MICROFILM READER 
AVAILABLE that provides Sharp, Brilliant 


Images from Rollfilm AND Sheetfilm 


at a Comfortable, Normal Reading Position 






DAGMAR 
SUPER 


MICROFILM 
READER 


e Easy to operate 

€ Projects ALL micro- 
film—35mm roll, 
16mm roll, sheetfilm 

e Silent, cooler than 
average operation 

e Adjustable, zoom 
mirror gives wide 
range of image sizes 

e Holland craftsman- 
ship 

* Operates on 115 
(also 230) volt, 60 
cycle alt. current 





THE DAGMAR SUPER operates silently without disturbing e Weighs only 
others; you read in a comfortable, natural position in 14% lbs. 
moderately lighted rooms. e Closes to a 9" cube 


NOBEL oriai $139.95 9-MONTH GUARANTEE 


includes takeup reels, extra lamp en Pe and mis- 


ENLARGES 12—20 TIMES 10-DAY RETURN PRIVI- 
Aperture 28 x 32 mm LEGE, full credit or re- 
MODEDSS MINORE TERR TT TETTE ROT $145.95 fund. 

for 35 mm systems using smaller magnifications only IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
ENLARGES 10—15 TIMES * Aperture 47 x 37 mm 






DIRECT DISTANCE 
DIAL TELEPHONE: 


507-835-2250 






wire, or mail your orders or inquiries to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Court * Chicago 5, Illinois Dept. AL 41 
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AETNASTAK 
STEEL 
LIBRARY 
BOOKSTACK... 





Swirbul Library, Adelphi University, Garden City, New York 
Architects: Richard J. Neutra and Robert E. Alexander; 
Interior Designers: Emily Malino Associates 


... is the new standard of excellence in library equipment. 
Famous for rigid, sway-braceless ‘‘Uni-Frame’”’ construction, 
it gives you greater strength and safety plus beauty of design. 
Write for brochure. Department A. 


> 127 colors 

> 5 standard heights 

> 36" and 30" widths 

> 5 standard depths 

D Complete line of accessories (tops, end panels — steel 


or wood —, carrels, divider shelving, periodical display 
units, book trucks, book lockers, etc.) 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Ad 
1 57 
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News from 


the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


LIBRARIES PARTICIPATING IN THE SELECTION OF 
THE NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1963 


Of the approximately forty libraries participat- 
ing in the annual selection of the Notable Books 
list, ten complete their terms and are replaced 
by a new group each year. The libraries which 
have accepted invitations to take part in the 
selection of the lists for 1963 through 1966 are 
the following: Springfield, Mass., Library; Prov- 
idence, R.L, Public Library; Michigan State 
Library, Lansing; Flint, Mich., Public Library; 
Rockford, Ill., Public Library; Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore; Oakland Public Library; De- 
troit Public Library; Chicago Public Library. 

Libraries concluding their terms with the 








1965 list are: Knoxville, Tenn., Public Library; 
Memphis Public Library; Queens Borough, N.Y., 
Public Library; Richmond, Va., Public Life.fY: 
Oregon State Library, Salem; Umatilla County 


Mai 


Library, Pendleton, Ore.; Milwaukee Public Li- . 


brary; Philadelphia Free Library; Richmond, 
Calif., Public Library. 

Libraries ending their work with the 1964 list 
are: Boston Public Library; Clarkson College 
Library, Potsdam, N.Y.; Kansas City, Mo., Pub- 
lic Library; Nassau Library System, Hempstead, 
LI, N.Y.; St. Paul Public Library; North 
Canton, Ohio, Public Library; Terre Haute, 
Ind., Public Library; Trenton, N.J., State Col- 
lege Library; Whittier, Calif., College Library; 
Whittier, Calif., Public Library; and the Library 
Division of the U.S. Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Serving their final year are: Air University 
Library, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala.; Ar- 
kansas Library Commission, Little Rock; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Public Library; Dallas Public 
Library; Denver Public Library; District of 
Columbia Public Library, Washington; Great 
Falls, Mont., Public Library; University of North 
Carolina Library, Chapel Hill; Oklahoma State 
Library, Oklahoma City; and Seattle Public 
Library. 





These brochures of 


STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE 


will be of value in your planning. Copies are 
available on request to Dept. A-1 


QU te, AVAILABLE TO 
` ^ COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
THROUGH E & | 
UNDER FURNITURE 
cy aò CONTRACT. NO. 39 


PER WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. LIBRARY DIVISION 10 columbus Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 
—— NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the 

* report of the Nominating Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of State Libraries: Paxton P. 
Price, chairman; Mrs. Carma R. Leigh; Elaine 
Von Oesen. 


Vice-President and President-elect 
VERNA NisTENDIRK, director of library extension, 
Florida State Library, Tallahassee. 
Maryan E. RrvNorps, state librarian, Washing- 
ton State Library, Olympia. 


Secretary 
RusskELL L. Davis, director, Utah State Library, 
Salt Lake City. 
Rogert R. McCLARREN, director, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis. 


Member-at-Large 

Genevieve M. Casey, state librarian, Michigan 
State Library, Lansing. 

KrwwETH F. DucHac, supervisor of public li- 
braries, Division of Library Extension, Mary- 
land State Department of Education, Baltimore. 
Additional nominations may be made by peti- 

tions signed by not less than fifty members of the 

association. Such petitions must be accompanied 
by the written consent of the nominee and filed 

with the executive secretary by March 27, 1964. 

Any person nominated must be a member of the 

division. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations for 1964 are presented 
as the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Public Library Association: John T. Eastlick, 
chairman; Helen E. Fry; Harold L. Hamill; Alan 
Heyneman; Ruth Rutzen; S. L. Townsend; Wil- 
lard O. Youngs. 


Vice-President and President-elect 
Jane Scorr McCrunr, director, Public Library, 

Summit, N.J. 

ALTA Parks, assistant director, Public Library, 

Gary, Ind. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of the 
association. Such petitions must be accompanied 
by the written consent of the nominee and filed 
with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Fergu- 
son, at ALA headquarters, by March 27, 1964. 
No person may be nominated who is not a mem- 
ber of the association and whose written consent 
has not been filed with the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIES SECTION 
Nominating Committee Report 
The following slate of candidates for 1964 is 
presented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Armed Forces Librarians Section: 
Eunice von Ende, chairman; Loutrell E. Cavin; 
Frances M. O'Halloran. 


Vice-President and. President-elect 
LoursE Licon, librarian, U.S. Naval Training 

Center, Great Lakes, Ill. 

JosepHine NEIL, district librarian, Headquarters, 

Sixth Naval District, Charleston, S.C. 

Second Vice-President 
EvELYN Gites, post librarian, Fort Dix, N.J. 
Epwarp LiszewskI, librarian, Edgewood Arsenal, 
Md. 
Secretary 
VircintA LaGrave, librarian, Tinker Air Force 

Base, Okla. 

Mns. Heten McC aucury, base librarian, Lowry 

Air Force Base, Colo. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than five members of 
the section filed, together with the written con- 
sent of the candidates, with the executive secre- 
tary of the Public Library Association by March 
27, 1964. eco 


Aleseo 


THE NEWEST COMMERCIAL 
LIBRARY BOOK PROCESSOR INVITES 
ALL LIBRARIANS TO COMPARE 
ALESCO’S PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARIAN CATALOGING; 

TOP QUALITY BOOK PROCESSING— 
LOW COST— SPEEDY DELIVERY 
OF 3,000 RECOMMENDED NEW 
AND BASIC TITLES FOR 
JUVENILES THROUGH YOUNG 
ADULTS...FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG MERELY WRITE TO: 


JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE COMPANY 
21 Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, N. J. #07452 











by Mrs. Weldon J. Lynch 


THE TRUSTEE'S ROLE IN RECRUITMENT 


Active and effective interest of library board 
members in the problem of recruitment is of 
comparatively recent date. Although the matter 
of recruitment has been increasingly acute for 
years, most trustees considered it among periph- 
eral problems, to be solved within the profession 
itself. Consequently, many library boards felt 
toward recruitment efforts a vague and formless 
good will and only an indirect concern. 

The past decade has dramatically changed all 
that. The population explosion and school en- 
rollment explosion have naturally been followed 
by an explosion in libraries. Faced with the 
problem of manning this vast expansion in serv- 
ices, library boards have had to come to grips 
with the literal meaning of the phrase heard so 
often at meetings and workshops, *the alarming 
shortage of trained librarians." 

There is much that trustees can do, both as 
individuals and as library boards, as members of 
state trustee organizations, and through the 
"trustee division" of ALA, the American Library 
Trustee Association. But before mounting their 
horses and riding off in all directions, trustees 
should inform themselves of what is needed and 
how best to channel their efforts. 

Are trustees to enlist anybody and everybody? 
Does the trustee's role include over-persuasion 
of the indifferent, who are willing to be pushed 
into professional status but will not buckle down 
into personal effort to attain it? In the earnest 
effort to aid recruitment, are trustees to attempt 
to “sell” librarianship as a career? Or should 
trustees pinpoint their efforts more selectively? 

Trustees need first to be certain that they know 
clearly and specifically what the needs and re- 
quirements of the profession and their own li- 
braries are. They need to know what other re- 
cruiting efforts are being made in their com- 
munities, in the state, and nationally. They 


e This month's guest contributor is immediate 
past president of the American Library Trustee 
Association and a member of the Advisory Com- 
ffice for Recruitment. 





should become acquainted with the activities of’ 


their state library association's VUA mms 


mittee and the work of the ALA Office for Re- 
cruitment and its recruiting network. Their par- 
ticipation in these ongoing programs is wel- 
comed and needed, and their efforts can be more 
effective when joined to those of others. 

There are in all of these endeavors certain 
kinds of recruiting approaches best made by li- 
brarians and other kinds best made by trustees. 
Trustees can provide channels of introduction and 
information for their librarians. Trustees are fre- 
quently members of civic and service clubs. Some 
of these have vocational guidance programs, and 
even if they do not, it is valuable for their 
memberships to learn of the opportunities avail- 
able for well-qualified persons in the profession. 

An often neglected source of intelligent, col- 
lege-trained candidates is among the members of 
women's clubs and organizations. Frequently 
women with much to offer any profession, and 
with an urge to be of service in the community, 
would readily consider library training and em- 
ployment. Particularly the woman whose chil- 
dren are grown and who finds her enforced 
leisure unsatisfying would be happy to take a 
definite place in the world of library service. 
Trustees, through their individual acquaintance 


"3 WIDTHS TO 
EACH SIZE 


a ee gat ec 
LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 

12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 
FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagafiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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within these organizations, have an opportunity to 
“Srewht librarianship as a “second career.” 
A first step for both librarians and trustees is 
- to encourage and assist promising candidates for 
the profession already on the library staff in 
other kinds of positions. Every effort should be 
made by library boards, working closely with 
the librarian, to recognize and assist staff mem- 
bers who sincerely desire, and who are qualified 
for, professional training. If financial resources 
permit, the board's policy should be to offer 
scholarship or other types of financial assistance 
and adequate leaves of absence. Frequently 
well-to-do trustees have individually underwritten 
such financial aid. 

Where the library board is financially unable 
to offer help to candidates, local boards can 
join in or encourage the establishment of state 
library association or state trustee association 
scholarship programs, participating as far as 
they are able. Close cooperation with the state 
library is recommended in the matter of scholar- 
ships or grants-in-aid. Many state libraries have 
allocated part of the funds obtained through the 
Library Services Act to extending assistance for 
professional training. 

Within the library, trustees should encourage 
the establishment of trainee programs to enable 
potential recruits better to understand the nature 
of library service—and these may range in scope 
from one part-time employee to internship or 
work-study programs of considerable size and 
complexity. Professional members of the library 
staff should be given opportunity to engage in 
recruiting activities as part of their working 
assignments, and it should be recognized that 
these activities sometimes involve expenditures 
of library funds. 

Trustees need particularly to be alert to op- 
portunities to encourage legislation affecting 
trainee programs, scholarship funds, and the 
establishment of full-time recruiting positions. 

The library board should lay before the 
board of education the need for trained school 
librarians and encourage sending selected teach- 
ers to library school to help fill the need. 

In 1963 the National Library Week Committee 
of the American Library Trustee Association 
issued a series of letters for use by library boards 
in making contacts with boards of education, 
women's organizations, and other groups. Copies 
of the letters, which may be adapted to fit the 
local situation, may be obtained from the office of 
ALTA's executive secretary. Personal follow-ups 
to the letters strengthen their effectiveness. 

The local library board whose members desire 
to assist in recruitment should also obtain full 


information from the ALA Office for Recruit- 
ment. There is much to be done in this area, 
and the help of library trustees is greatly needed. 
The library board rightfully makes strong de- 
mands upon the library profession. In turn, the 
board owes a just debt to the profession to aid 
in recruitment. eee 


LIBRARY 


|. TECHNOLOGY 





by Gladys T. Piez 


MANUAL ON REPROGRAPHY 


The Library Technology Project has a new 
project under way—the preparation of a manual 
on reprography. William R. Hawken, LTP's con- 
sultant on reproduction processes, is conducting 
the study and will write the manual. He repre- 
sented ALA at the First International Congress 
on Reprography held in Cologne, Germany, in 
October 1963. A grant of $66,994 from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources will finance this major 
two-year project. 

For those readers who are not familiar with 
the word “reprography,” it is a collective term 
comprising the various processes of the facsimile 
reproduction of all types of documents, includ- 
ing the production of photocopies and micro- 
copies. 

The objective of this project, as stated by Mr. 
Hawken, is to create a manual on methods of 
reproducing research materials which will fully 
meet the present and continuing needs of librari- 
ans, archivists, scholars, research workers, and 
other documentalists in related callings, and to 
cast it in a form which will provide for rapid 
and efficient updating of the information con- 
tained therein. 

Processes, methods, equipment, and applica- 
tions in photocopying, microfiche, and microfilm 
will be included, as well as evaluations of equip- 
ment for producing microforms such as cameras 
and processing equipment. 

The report of the investigation of microfiche, 
announced in the February 1963 Bulletin, will be 
included in the new manual instead of as a sepa- 
rate state-of-the-art report. The manual will also 
include the continuing evaluations Mr. Hawken 
is making for LTP of book copying equipment 
and microfilm reader-printers. 
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CHARGING SYSTEM EVALUATED 


Recently completed for the Library Tech- 
nology Project by George Fry and Associates is 
an evaluation of the new Regiscope-Rapidex Sys- 
tem of circulation control. The new system is of 
the nonborrower participation transaction type, 
which uses a standard Regiscope library charger 
together with an automatic printing unit. When 
the charge is photographed, transaction slips are 
simultaneously printed and delivered from a 
self-contained paper supply. The Fry report 
states that the Regiscope-Rapidex System is the 
simplest and one of the most economical of all 
photographic charging systems. 

The evaluation of the Regiscope-Rapidex Sys- 
tem was made in line with LTP's policy of keep- 
ing up to date its earlier report, Study of Circu- 
lation Control Systems. Copies of the new report, 
which includes operating procedures and statisti- 
cal data for the system presented in the format 
used in the basic study, will be sent on request. 


BOOK LABELING SYSTEM 


Further refinements have been made in the 
book labeling system developed for the Library 
Technology Project by Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute. The attachment as now designed can be 
used on any standard typewriter manufactured 
within the last ten years, with the possible ex- 
ception of the IBM Selectric and the Olympia. 
All that will be required is an interchangeable 
platen. 

Manufacturing negotiations are continuing and 
there is hope that the new system can be placed 
on the market by late spring. 


MANUAL ON INSTITUTIONAL TEXTILES 


The Selection, Care, and Laundering of In- 
stitutional Textiles, by L. A. Bradley, consultant 
to the American Hotel and Motel Association, 
was recently published by the Cornell Hotel and 
Restaurant Administration Quarterly, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., and is sold by the Quar- 
terly for a $2 a copy. Information about the 
manual has been made available to all members 
of the Institutional Research Council of which 
ALA is one. 

The manual is of special interest to operators 
of hotels and motels. However, it contains some 
information applicable to libraries such as the 
selection of textiles for curtains, draperies, and 
upholstery; the laundering or dry-cleaning of 
fabrics; and the best practices to follow in re- 
moving stains. Part II gives the reader a working 
knowledge of all fibers currently on the market 
s institutiofial textiles. ecc 





Aupio-VisUAL tables 
featuring Uni-Strut 
Shelf have been an- 
nounced by the H. 
Wilson Corp. The 
new type shelf is 
formed from a single 
sheet of steel on a 
250-ton press provid- 
ing rounded corners 
and retaining lips. 
The curved edges pro- 
vide a continuous 
structural supporting 
system that makes the 
shelf uniformly strong. The units are available in 
18" x 24" and 15" X 20" dimensions. The 
table is equipped with a 20' electrical extension 
cord that wraps around a holder, keeping it out 
of the way. Price is around $30. For complete 
information write the company at 546 W. 119th 
St., Chicago 60628. 





A PORTABLE 
PROMPTER, 
called — TelEx- 
ecutive to aid 
speakers has 
been announced 
by TeliT Indus- 
tries, Inc., 226 
S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 
The script is prepared on continuous-form paper 
with a typewriter, using caps, hand lettered, or 
on a bulletin typewriter. It is then wound on a 
spool and placed in the TelExecutive in a man- 
ner similar to loading film in a camera. The 
script moves across the view panel at a speed 
controlled by the speaker. It can be stopped or 
reversed. Each spool holds an hour or more of 
script, depending upon size of type used. Dim or 
bright illumination from within the TelExecutive 
provides glare-free light regardless of room light- 
ing. The price is $169.50; write manufacturer 
for additional information. 





* * * 
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A PROJECTION 

ZEN that opens 
by expanding side- 
ways has been an- 
'nounced by Radi- 
ant Mfg. Co., Mor- 
ton Grove, Ill. In- 
stead of rolling up 
like a window 
shade, “AutoMas- 
ter" opens hori- 
zontally. Tripod legs spring open at the same 
time the full size of the screen surface is ex- 
posed. 


*okx ok 


A NEw tacking material has been announced by 
Neatape Corp. Called Neatacks, this tacking tape 
comes in perforated strips and each Neatack 
square has pressure sensitive adhesive on front 
and back. Neatacks adhere to paper, metals, 
wood, plastic, glass, etc. Will not mar surfaces 
and can be removed and reused. Illustrated lit- 
erature available, write: Neatape Corp. 457 
Broadway, New York. 


A Mororizep microfilm reader has just been an- 
nounced by Recordak Corp. Known as the Rec- 
ordak Magnaprint Reader, Model PE-1A, this 
unit accepts lómm or 35mm roll film. With 
adaptors it also accommodates Recordak film 
magazines, aperture cards, film jackets, and 
Micro-File Filmcards (microfiche). Interchange- 
able lenses with an adjustable optical condenser 
system provides the desired image size, with 
even illumination across the 11” square day- 
light type screen. Motorized film advance and 
rewind, at both high and low speed are con- 
trolled by a single lever. Prints are said to be of 
high quality because there are no prisms or 
mirrors in the light path during printing. For 
further information write Recordak Corp., 770 
Broadway, New York, 10003. 
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“Burtons” that stick and are reusable, UPS are 
a special wax compound adhesive in a red 
plastic body, the size and appearance of a %” 
button. They contain no solvents, never spoil, 
and are waterproof. UPS are used in the same 
way as tape, overlapping the paper or fabric 
being put up, and stick to any clean dry surface. 
Packaged 12 on a card for 394 in stores or send 
$1 for 30 and a 12-page booklet of ideas to the 
manufacturer, Lectro-Stick Co., 4545 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 60640. LII 








Now Oreasure Orove, 
THE COVERS THAT HELP YOU 
SERVE YOUNG READERS 
BETTER 














A coat of clear, 
tough plastic keeps them 
extra bright, extra beautiful for an 
extra long time. 










Exclusively from 


Treasure Orove 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
FOR “HOMEWARD BOUND” BOOKS 


LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 

We offer competitive discounts. "Shorts" 

are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


B&T 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


SINCE W 1828 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 








Library 


Machine 





CATALOG CARDS ` 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small— now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. M1 Chicago 40 











FOR SALE 


SEARCH services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger; Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold, Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canners, ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tion—$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) —$10. 
Annuals '60, '61, '62,—$5 each. Binder—$2. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

A Philosophy of Life from the writings of 40 fam- 
ous authors arranged with an introduction by Joy 
Elmer Morgan. For your copy send $1 to Senior 
Citizens of America, 1424 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8, issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 20004. 


east 


JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 increments 
f $305 each)f plus additional 5% of the New York 


State retirement paid by the city, 5th year library 
school degree required. N.Y. State retirement system, 
social security, month's vacation, city pays pory 

hospitalization, other fringe benefits, Apply Ruth M. 
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Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle Public Library, New 


Rochelle, N.Y. + 

SENIOR librarian. Library certification required, 
cataloging experience. Community library in subur- 
ban environs of New York City. $5045-$5639, depend- 
ing upon experience. N.J. State pension plan, 4-week 
vacation, medical-surgical plan. Apply Mrs. Emilie S. 
Curry, Dir., Cedar Grove Public Library, Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N.J. 

LIBRARIAN needed for an active town library 
situated in southern Vermont in the heart of the ski 
country. Either a degree or experience is requested. 
Salary $6000. Please contact Dr. Walter Wetherhead, 
Springfield, Vt. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian for new building 
on the South Shore of Long Island, % hour from New 
York City Beginning salary $6000. Four weeks vaca- 
tion, New York State retirement, social security, hos- 
pitalization, 35-hour week. Must have master’s degree 
in library science. Apply Director, Rockville Centre 
Public Library, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free 
Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

BRANCH librarians. New branch serving busy 
community on Long Island needs qualified librarians 
to be librarian-in-charge. Book collection 15,000, 4 
clerical staff members to assist, forward-looking ad- 
ministration, good book budget. Salary $5900-$7400, 
depending on experience. 35-hour week, N.Y. State 
certification, social security, retirement and health 
insurance plans, month's vacation, sick leave, and 
other fringe benefits. Edward H. Fenner, Dir, El. 
mont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 

ASSISTANT director for 3-county library system 
in the beautiful Mohawk Valley in New York State. 
An administrator to assume responsibility for all 
facets of headquarters operation. Starting salary 
$7200 up, depending on experience and ability. 5 
annual increments, 37-hour week, month's vacation, 
N.Y.S. retirement, major health plan. Minimum 
qualifications: LS degree, 6 years experience (2 ad- 
ministrative), driver's license, eligibility for N.Y.S. 
certification. Your opportunity to be a part of the 
most interesting and exciting development of library 
service. Contact: Mid-York Library System, 617 N. 
Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

CHILDREN'S librarians. Challenge for librarians 
with ideas and love of children's work in dynamic 
system on Long Island borderlining New York City. 
Needed: 1) Coordinator of work with children (new 
position) to assume complete charge of juvenile pro- 
gram of libraries. Salary: $6500-$7400, MLS and at 
least three years experience required. 2) Children’s 
librarians to assume responsibility of branch juvenile 
departments. Salary: $5500-$6750, depending on 
experience, N.Y. State certification, social security, 
health insurance and retirement plans, 35-hour week, 
4 weeks vacation, sick leave, and other fringe bene- 
fits. If you want the opportunity to be of service to 
children, assume responsibility, and develop further 
in children's work, apply to: Edward H. Fenner, Dir., 
Elmont Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 
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HEAD librarian. MS in LS degree. Min. exp. 5 
including public library admin. Soc. sec. and 
ALA retirement. Salary open. Library serves com- 
munity of 100,000. Apply Wm. J. Sandbrook, Jr. 
Secy., Public Library, Allentown, Pa. . 

HEAD of catalog department for large university 
library in the Northeast. LS degree and experience 
with Library of Congress classification required. 
Administrative experience desirable. Salary $9000. 
Usual academic fringe benefits. Write to B-273. 

PERSONNEL officer for active library system with 
180 full-time, 160 part-time employees, in attractive, 
cultural city. Excellent opportunity to develop pro- 
gressive personnel program. MLS required plus 6 
years professional experience. Salary $6864—-$8346. 
5-day, 3715-hour week, month's vacation, state retire- 
ment system plus social security; other benefits. 
Apply: Harold Hacker, Dir., Rochester Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y. 14604. 

REFERENCE assistant. Rapidly growing univer- 
sity. One hour from New York. New building. 37⁄2- 
hour week, month's vacation. TIAA, liberal sick 
leave, salary $5200. Fifth year accredited library 
school degree required. Experience desirable, but not 
required. Apply to Lewis M. Ice, Ln., University of 
Bridgeport Library, 303 University Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 06602. 

LIBRARY with building program under way 
needs: 1) asst. dir., salary $7200—$9300, 2) senior 
libr. ref, cat, or branch), salary $5520-$7020. 
Both salary ranges in five steps, beginning salary de- 
pending upon experience. Good fringe benefits. 
Resume to Julius Ostromecki, Dir., Johnson Public 
Library, Hackensack, N.J. 

NATIONALLY known girls independent school in 
New York State desires experienced librarian. Should 
have strong interest in history. Opportunity to help 
plan new library. Salary to be negotiated on basis of 
experience and training. Apply: William M. Dietel, 
Prin., Emma Willard School, Troy, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN-in-charge. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., one of 
Phila.’s attractive Main Line suburbs. Library of 
22,000 vols. Part of Lower Merion Library Assn. 
Air-conditioned building with building project in 
planning stage. Busy library and challenging job. 
Salary range $5871-$6771, 37'5-hr. week, 4 weeks 
vacation, Blue Cross, retirement program and social 
security, no civil service examination, no residence 
requirement. MS in LS or BS in LS required. Job 
open now. Apply: A. Hunter Rineer, Jr., Exec. Dir., 
Lower Merion Library Assn., 75 E. Lancaster Ave., 
Ardmore, Pa. 

LIBRARIAN to head reference service and work 
with young people. Progressive suburban library, 
open January 6. Must know books and like people, 
have LS degree or acceptable combination of training 
and experience. Generous benefits, salary range, 
$5054—$6864. Write: Mrs. Marcella Anderson, Dir., 
Public Library, 515 Silas Deane Hwy., Wethersfield, 
Conn. 06109. 

ASSISTANT librarian. College-type library in 
Connecticut girls boarding school. Adequate starting 
salary with full maintenance. Social security, Blue 
Cross, 15 weeks vacation. Library degree preferred. 
Experience not necessary. Write B-278. 

COLLEGE librarian, preferably a young man with 
a master's degree in library science and some experi- 
ence. Benefits. Salary open. New England area. Write 
B-280. 

TWO assistant librarians to help develop the newly 
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organized public library service of the Chester Courty 
Library, located in West Chester, Pennsylvania, 25 
miles west of Philadelphia. One of them to be book- 
mobile librarian. Library degree required. Salary 
$5200-$5500. Write to Mrs. Miriam Hearne, Ln., 
Chester County Library, Public Library Serv., 235 W. 
Market St., West Chester, Pa. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Ludington Public Library, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Busy children's department 
serving large Main Line community, part of Lower 
Merion Library System. 37!5-hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation, Blue Cross coverage, retirement program, 
salary range $5331-$6186. No civil service examina- 
tion. No residence requirement. MS in LS or BS in 
LS required. Begin January 1954. Apply: A. Hunter 
Rineer, Jr., Lower Merion Library Assn., 75 E. Lan- 
caster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 


southeast 
ASSISTANT librarian to coordinate services of 
growing county system serving 84,000 in western 
Maryland. Salary range $6400-$7900, starting figure 
open. Generous benefits. Library degree required. Ex- 
perience not essential. Write Rollin P. Marquis, Dir., 
Allegany County Library, Cumberland, Md. 

COUNTY extension supervisor: Librarian II, LS 
degree plus bookmobile experience. Salary $5592- 
$6128, 4 weeks vacation, social security, volunteer 
group Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Apply Elizabeth 
Hodge, Asst. Ln., Savannah Public Library, Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

HEAD of adult services. New $1,000,000 library 
presently under construction needs head of adult 
services whose primary responsibility will be to de- 
velop book collection. Staff member will participate 
in planning for furniture selection for new building. 
Four weeks vacation, two weeks sick leave, state re- 
tirement system, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Li- 
brary degree required. Salary $6200-$7192, depend- 
ing upon experience. For further information write: 
Edward H. Hall, Dir, Washington County Free 
Library, Hagerstown, Md. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Graduate degree plus 2 
years suitable experience required to head children's 
department in city library. Two assistants. Salary 
$6500-$6800, depending on experience, 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, ALA retirement, Near Phila- 
delphia. Apply with resume to B-274. ; 

ASSOCIATE county librarian. The Baltimore 
County Public Library, a fast-growing library serv- 
ing 500,000 people, invites applications for the posi- 
tion of associate county librarian, to serve as first 
deputy to county librarian and to supervise all as- 
pects of public services in 13 branches and 3 book- 
mobiles. A highly responsible position requiring ex- 
tensive experience, graduation from 5th year ALA- 
accredited library school. Salary $9759-$11,714, with 
appointment at beginning step. For further informa- 
tion and application form, write: Nancy A. Maier, 
Pers. Off., Towson, Md. 21204. 

CATALOGER in city library near Philadelphia. LS 
degree required. No experience. Salary $5400, 4-week 
vacation, sick leave, ALA retirement. Apply with 
resume to B-275. 

MISSISSIPPI State University, State College, 
Mississippi. Three professional positions open now: 
head, circulation department (salary open), head, 
catalog department (salary open), serial librarian 
($5600). Library degree required. Previous experi- 
ence required for circulation and catalog positions. 
Social security, state retirement, grou 











tion and life insurance, faculty status. For further 
details apply to George R. Lewis, Dir. of Libraries, 
P.O. Box 1517. 

REFERENCE, readers advisor in public library 
near Philadelphia. LS degree required. No experi- 
ence. Salary $5400, 4-week vacation, sick leave, ALA 
retirement. Apply with resume to B-276. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. In rapidly growing li- 
brary. New building in West Palm Beach, Fla. Civil 
service, pension, beginning salary $5040, with merit 
increases to $6000, depending on experience and edu- 
cation. Apply Pers. Dept., City of West Palm Beach, 
320 Second St. 33401. 

BALTIMORE County, Maryland, a suburban 
metropolitan community of 500,000 population, has 
an immediate need for professional librarians to 
serve in new agencies. Salary for beginning librarians 
is $5740-$6890 in five steps. Candidates must have 
5-year degree from ALA-accredited library school. 
For information and application write: Nancy A. 
Maier, Pers. Offr., Baltimore County Public Library, 
'Towson 21204. 

ADULT services consultant. LS degree and public 
library experience required. Salary range $6000-$7440. 
State retirement, social security, group insurance, 
annual leave, sick leave. Apply to: Director, Public 
Libraries Div., Tennessee State Library and Archives, 
Nashville 37219. 

TWO positions open. Cataloger ; reference librarian. 
Fifth year degree from accredited library school re- 
quired. Beginning salary: $5640 to $7032, depending 
on experience. Apply to: Frank C. Shirk, Library 
Dir, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
24061. 

GET in on the ground floor planning of a new 3-level 
library building in an attractive city of about 60,000. 
Two administrative openings. 1) Chief of technical 
processes. Supervises ordering, cataloging and pre- 
paring materials. 2) Children’s librarian, Supervises 
and coordinates library services to children and par- 
ents. Salary scale, $6006-$6916, based upon experi- 
ence. Free hospitalization insurance and many other 
fringe benefits. No written examination. Maximum 
age, 45. Must have graduate library degree and super- 
visory ability. Apply Emory E. Walker, Pers. Dir., 
Civil Service Office, City Hall, Lakeland, Fla. 

LIBRARY director, Martin County Public Library, 
Stuart, Fla. A fine new building in a civic minded 
community on the southeast coast of Florida. A good 
book collection and a bookmobile serving the entire 
county. Library degree required and some experience. 
Starting salary $6000. Reply to Dr. W. Ira Williams. 


midwest 


MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 3. 

REFERENCE librarian for public library in De- 
troit suburb of 35,000, starting about January 1, 1964. 
College graduate. One year training accredited li- 
brary school. $5800-$6000. New building. 40-hour 
week, two weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave, social 
security, Blue Cross, $2000 life insurance policy, 
municipal retirement benefits. Apply Helen Holmes, 
City Ln., 26:05 John R., Madison Heights, Mich. 
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CATALOGER. Energy, experience, resourcefulness, 
and LS degree required. To assume responsible post 
in newly reorganized Technical Services Dep. 
Exciting challenge of growing with expanding library 
system serving second largest city in Ohio. Benefits 
include dandi vacation, liberal holiday and sick 
leave policy, retirement plan, periodic promotion op- 
portunities, etc. Salary $5500-$6000, depending on 
qualifications. Apply Personnel Officer, Public Li- 
brary, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 15. 

NEW position open for a Librarian II in the public 
library of St. Clair Shores, Michigan. The city is 
situated on the shores of Lake St. Clair and is a 
twenty-minutes drive from downtown Detroit. Mas- 
ters degree from an accredited library school re- 
quired and some experience desirable. Starting salary 
$5159 increasing to $6533 by the end of 42 months. 
Vacation, sick leave, group insurance, social security, 
and retirement benefits, Civil Service examination 
required. Write Mrs. Virginia MacHarg, Ln., St. 
Clair Shores Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Rd. 

POSITION of head librarian is open at Menomi- 
nee, Michigan. Attractive summer resort town. Li- 
brary located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Former librarian held po- 
sition for ten years, For information write and send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II opening for first assistant, general 
reading department. To assist in providing readers 
advisory service in such areas as fiction, bibliography, 
social sciences, biological sciences, literature and his- 
tory. One of four adult subject departments. Library 
degree and minimum of two years experience. Annual 
increments to $8026. Partial payment of health in- 
surance, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, good 
retirement plan. Main library building located in 
complex which includes an art center, planetarium, 
and little theatre. Apply: Flint Public Library, Pers. 
Off, 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, Mich. 

HEAD, Extension Department, Johnson County Li- 
brary, 8700 W. 63 St, Shawnee Mission, Kan. A 
growing, 8-year-old county library system serving 
160,000 population. Enlarged headquarters and one 
branch recently constructed. Head of extension will 
supervise 4 branches and 2 bookmobiles, help with 
book collections, community contacts, etc. Johnson 
County is a part of the Greater Kansas City (Mis- 
souri) Metropolitan Area. Classification and pay 
plan with good benefits and salary. Library degree 
required. Contact Mary Moore, County Ln. 

HISTORICAL Society Librarian. Opportunity to 
assist scholars in work with manuscripts and local 
history materials. Librarian to supervise library op- 
erations and direct staff of 4. New air-conditioned 
building to be completed in 1964. Library degree 
plus experience desired. Prefer woman 30-45. One 
month vacation. Salary open. Write Dr. L. Tucker, 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati L., Cincinnati 21. 

DIRECTOR o/ work with children. General super- 
vision and development of children's work in a 
county library serving 118,000 population by means 
of 5 community branches, 4 bookmobiles, and 5 ele- 
mentary school-contract branches. Juvenile book 
budget $28,000. Graduate of an accredited library 
school. Experience in work with children with two 
or more years in an administrative capacity. Salary 
open. 22 working days vacation. Good state retire- 
ment program. Apply immediately to Dorothy Strouse, 
Lucas County Library, 501 River Rd., Maumee, Ohio. 
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“HEAD librarian with LS degree and some experi- 
eR desirable. City-county library serving 18,500 in 
growing community with four-year college, branch of 
the University of Minnesota, within four years. Po- 
tential as a regional library. Unlimited opportunities 
for community service and activities. Three weeks 
vacation, retirement, sick leave. Salary $6600 to $7200, 
depending on experience. Staff of five with two pro- 
fessionals, Trustees interested and cooperative. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Mrs. Donald Molter, Bd. Secy., 
Marshall-Lyon County Library, Box 131, Marshall, 
inn. 

BOOK reviewers. Two positions are open on the 
Booklist staff at ALA headquarters in Chicago, one 
as reviewer of children’s books, the other as re- 
viewer of books for young adults. Each position 
consists of reading and evaluating new books and 
writing concise annotations on them. The beginning 
salary is $6900. Requirements include a degree from 
an accredited library school and several years ex- 
perience in selecting books for children or young 
people in school or public libraries. Librarians with 
an enthusiasm for reading who would like to share 
their critical judgment of books as full-time book 
reviewers at ALA headquarters are invited to apply 
to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

TWO positions now open in the main library. 
Salary range $5340-$6396, liberal fringe benefits. 
1) Circulation department, and 2) reference depart- 
ment. Require graduate library degree, but no li- 
brary experience. For further information write Dan 
A. Williams, Dir., Public Library, Des Moines. 

HEAD librarian for county library serving 58,000, 
5-yr. degree & adm. exp. req. New air-conditioned 
building, capable staff of 6 with two professionals, 
cooperative friendly board. Duties largely adminis- 
tration, book selection, public relations. Position open 
Feb. 1, beginning salary $6900-$7500, depending 
upon qualifications and experience. Month's vacation, 
liberal fringe benefits. Challenge for future develop- 
ment. Friendly community, 20 minutes from univer- 
sity city of Huntington, W.Va. Apply Dr. George M. 
Wileman, Pres, Library Bd., 321 S. 4 St., Ironton, 
Ohio. 

MUSIC  cataloger. Undergraduate degree with 
major or minor in music. Master's degree in library 
science. Experience preferred, but not necessary. 
Salary, $5600 or $5875 to $6904, based on experience 
and qualifications. 5-day, 36!4-hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation, pension, social security, life insurance, hos- 
pitalization, sick leave. Apply to Mrs. Mary Mitchell, 
Pers. Dir., Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward. 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year, 
liberal arts, church-related college of 1300 students, 
to begin February 1, 1964. Duties include cataloging, 
some order work, and a few hours reference. Li- 
brary degree or its near completion required. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Usual benefits, 10 months, 39- 
hour week, salary open. Library moved into its new, 
spacious, air-conditioned building in September 1962. 
Excellent opportunity. Apply: Maudie Linn Nesbitt, 
Head Ln. 

REFERENCE librarian, Sioux City Public Library, 
to be responsible for supervision of reference divi- 
sion, adult services department. Social security, Iowa 
public employees retirement system, sick leave, 
month's vacation. Salary range begins at $5580. Ap- 
ply: Andrew M. Hansen, Ln., Sioux City, Iowa 51102. 


reference librarian. Science background or experience 
desirable, but not required. Excellent opportunity for 
capable young librarian to obtain valuable experience 
in this specialty of great demand. Salary, $5904- 
$8612, according to qualifications, annual increment, 
37/5-hour week, OASI, group insurance, health in- 
surance, TIAA-CREF retirement. Position open now. 
Apply G. Flint Purdy, Dir. 


southwest 
ASSISTANT head of bookmobile division to assist 
in the supervision and training of personnel, and 
work with public relations in the schools and com- 
munity. Has primary responsibility for book selection 
for the division and preparing book lists. Will serve 
in a recently established city-county system serving 
over 365,000 people through 20 branch libraries and 
7 bookmobiles. Bookmobile staff of 21. Salary range: 
$5544-$6984. Two years of responsible professional 
experience, preferably in bookmobiles. Requires 
graduate degree from accredited library school. 
Fringe benefits: cumulative sick leave, vacation to 4 
weeks, social security plus retirement plan. Apply to 
Joe R. Clement, Dir. Admin. Servs., 220 S. Cheyenne, 

ulsa. 

ART librarian. Experienced cataloger, art re- 
search, and special library training requisites. Li- 
brary open to public. Salary: open. Write Museum 
of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonnet, Houston 5. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Ability to handle circula- 
tion, reference, periodicals, with knowledge of cat- 
aloging and order procedures. Library degree re- 
quired. Starting salary up to $5000, depending upon 
qualifications and experience. Regular increments. 
Faculty status. Two weeks to one month vacation, 
medical insurance, pension plans. 70,000 vols. Apply: 
Bro. Paul Novosal, S.M., Dir. of Libraries, St. Mary’s 
University, 2700 Cincinnati Ave., San Antonio 78228. 
Give resume of education, transcript of credits, ex- 
perience. 

CHIEF of technical processing to direct and super- 
vise the processing of all books and materials for 
the system. Includes ordering, cataloging, data proc- 
essing. Proposed staff, 22. Considerable supervisory 
and professional experience in planning and organiz- 
ing work flow and centralized processing. Salary 
range $6672-$8400. Position requires graduate degree 
from accredited library school. Fringe benefits: 
cumulative sick leave, vacation to 4 weeks, social 
security plus retirement plan. Apply Joe R. Clement, 
Dir., Admin. Servs., 220 S. Cheyenne, Tulsa. 

THE New Orleans Public Library is recruiting for 
a head of extension (librarian III, $6672-$8520) and 
a branch librarian (librarian IL, $5496-$7008). Lib- 
eral fringe benefits including fully paid Blue Cross. 
Send resumes to Edwin S. Holmgren, Asst. Ln., New 
Orleans Public Library, 219 Loyola Ave., New Orleans 
70140. 


pacific northwest 
CATALOGER for Far West university library of- 
fering work on graduate level. Language background 
and previous cataloging experience desirable. Strong, 
progressive library staff, stimulating position and 
environment, Top salary and fringe benefits. Write 
B-242 
LIBRARIAN position open July 1, 1964. City of 
Springfield, Ore., population 22,000. Retirement plan 
and other benefits provided. BS in 





S preferred. t 
Supervisory experience required. Saldky depend 


-— 077 


2 State University Library, Detroit. Science 


ayon qualifications. Apply to City Manager, City 
all. 
CATALOGER. Congenial staff, pleasant univer- 


sity town, new building in process. Retirement, fringe 
benefits, salary dependent on training and experience, 
advancement by city salary scale. Write Mrs. Jeanne 
Larson, Ln., Corvallis Public Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

FIELD consultant, librarian IV. Headquarters at 
the Oregon State Library, Salem, but with travel 
assignments throughout Oregon. Salary first year 
$7050. State retirement and social security. Gradua- 
tion from an accredited library school and four years 
of professional experience, including public library, 
required. Write to Eloise Ebert, State Ln., Oregon 
State Library, Salem. 

LIBRARY Association of Portland (Multnomah 
County Library) has openings for senior librarians 
in the social science and science department. Salary 
range for graduates holding MA degrees from ac- 
credited library schools is $6060-$6780, the exact rate 
depending on experience. Five-day, 37⁄2-hour work 
week, four weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, 
private carrier pension plan, medical and hospitaliza- 
tion plan. The library serves Multnomah County with 
a population of 520,000. For further information write 
Mary E. Phillips, Pers. Off., Portland, Ore. 97205. 


far west 


LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $516-$641 a month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
where the climate is always good. The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 
U.S. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 90012. 

PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $423-$454. Five-step pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction. For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in an expanding system. Children’s librarians es- 
pecially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of 
librarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending 
on qualifications. Requires college graduation with 
24 units of library training applicable to public li- 
brary work, Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior 
to employment. Outstanding employee benefits in- 
clude annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and 
paid-for health and life insurance. Splendid local 
educational and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed 
weather. Citizenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, 
Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San 
Diego. An equal opportunity employer. 

HEAD librarian for public library in attractive San 
Francisco Bay Area suburb. Present salary range ap- 
proximately $9500 to $11,500. Appointment may be 
made at any step depending upon qualifications. 
Graduate library degree required. Additional informa- 
tion available to those interested in applying. Send 
full details and requests for information to B-279. 


l^ 
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alaska 
NEW Alaskan liberal arts college needs a chifro 


technical services. Graduation from an accredited 
library school required. Knowledge of foreign lan- 
guage(s) and’experience preferred. Alaska Metho- - 
dist University is nonsectarian. Excellent working 
conditions, air-conditioned building, congenial staff. 
Good salary. New separate library building being 
planned. $25,000 book budget. A good job with a 
future for the right person, in that part of Alaska 
which has a surprisingly mild climate. Faculty 
status, TIAA, month's vacation, and other fringe 
benefits. For application forms, write to Dean O. W. 
Frost, Alaska Methodist University, Anchorage. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN II for branch public library in Lahaina 
(Maui), 1 year professional library experience, $5592— 
$7128. Librarian III for University of Hawaii library 
circulation section, 2 years professional library ex- 
perience, $6156-$7860. Children's librarian I for li- 
braries in Honolulu, Hilo (Hawaii), Wailuku (Maui), 
1 year professional children's library program experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. Foreign language catalog librarian 
for University of Hawaii, 1 year professional catalog- 
ing experience requiring application of reading knowl- 
edge of French, German, and Russian, $5868-$7488. 
State of Hawaii civil service positions requiring 
graduation from ALA accredited school. Medical plan, 
social security coverage, retirement plan and other 
benefits. Write Department of Personnel Services, 825 
Mililani St., Honolulu 13. 


canada 


CATALOGUER, immediate placement. Faculty of 
Music, University of Toronto, requires professional 
librarian with some background in music for chal- 
lenging position in new Edward Johnson Music Li- 
brary. Main duties to consist of cataloguing large 
phono-disc collectión. Salary commensurate with 
experience; usual benefits. Apply to Director, 
Toronto 5, Ont. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, BSLS, MA, PhD, twelve years university tech- 
nical services, five years director of college library, 
desires university position (asst. or assoc. librarian) 
or college administrative position. Write B-277-W. 

WOMAN. English librarian, qualified, ALA, age 
25, 8 years varied experience, requires post New York 
area. Available April. Write R. A. Raddon, Regional 
Library, Kaduna, N. Nigeria. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 756. Please 
state whether you: are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. e 
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There never was a book jacket 
easier to apply. Supplied in all 
sizes to assure perfect fit... 
Zip, it's on. Press, it's fastened 


...no glue... no tape! Bro- 
Dart's Lifetime Self-Stick Book 
Jacket Covers do the job neatly, 
thoroughly. Made of 1!5 mil 
polyester film, edge-reinforced 
and backed by a cushion of 
sturdy kraft paper, it's a cover 
to provide the kind of durable, 


Gro 


lasting protection that cuts 
way down on the need for re- 
binding. And .. . the Self-Stick 
tab is available on our adjust- 
able, two-piece Duplex® covers 
too! Save time, save labor, 
save money. If you haven't 
taken advantage of our special 
offer—order Lifetime Self-Stick 
Book Jacket Covers today! 


INDUSTRIES 


More of everything for libraries 


INTRODUCTORY SELECTION! 
An assortment of 100 Lifetime 
Self-Stick Book Jacket Covers 
proportioned according to the 
most popular sizes ordered by 
libraries... 


PLUS A complete set of sam- 
ple Book Jacket Covers includ- 
ing various sizes of all the 
covers in the comprehensive 
Plasti-Kleer®line . . . such as 


Foldons,™Regulars™ 
Simplex! ™ $1000 


Dept.1145C 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J., 07114; Williamsport, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif., Toronto, Ontario 
Library supplies, furniture and charging systems a Alanar Book Processing Center a Bro-Dart Books @ Unidoc Service, 
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A QUOTE FROM: THE STORY OF LIBRARY BUREAU, PUBLISHED IN 1909 
"Library Bureau was founded for the purpose of furnishing libraries 
with equipment and supplies of unvarying correctness and reliability. 
For thirty vears its factories have been the work shops in which the best 
ideas of American Libraries have been brought into concrete form." 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS OUR GOALS HAVE BEEN THE SAME 
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Planning School Library Quarters 


y February 1964 


However you compare them 
microfilm is more practical : 
more economical 


Prudent library management calls for 
a good, hard look at the yearly cumula- 
tive costs of binding and storing periodi- 
cal backfiles. Reference service in this 
important area has been modernized for 


economy just as other library methods. 


University Microfilms of periodi- 
Te ee cals cost no more than binding. They 
can be stored for only 3¢ a year — 
compared to $.50 each year for bound 
volumes — in 94% less space. 


Publishers of over 1800 leading 
periodicals cooperate to make their pub- 
lications available on film. Send for 





Catalogue 14 for cumulative list, sub- 


Among Recent Additions ject index, and prices. 
Philosophical Quarterly 
Recreation 
Yale Economic Essays 
Literary Review _ 
Political Science Quarterly 
Sky and Telescope met this modern microfilm way. You get 
Parent’s Magazine 
American Home 
S.A.E. Journal and storage space right from the start. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
M suspsiviary O F XEROX CORPORATION 


New, Expanding Libraries 


Almost all your backfile needs can be 


maximum savings on reference materials 








Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill., 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Library Assoeiation, 50 E. Huron 
St$ Chicago, Ill., 60611. 


^2 NEW BOOK JACKET COVERS 


eJ Tos] he) e) Guardian 
with paper backing Į without paper backing 





nade of new long wearing, 
noney-saving plastic film 


_.. Introduced by Demo 







Both the CHAMPION and the GUARDIAN are made of a new film that meets all the 
requirements for a superior book jacket cover. The film is tough—resists penetration. 
Gives maximum protection under constant handling day in and day out as books circulate 
and circulate and circulate. m It's sparkling clear—enables you to take advantage of the 
book jacket's colorful art and design to catch the patron's eye. m It's soft to the touch— 
clings and molds itself to the contour of the book for better fit, And because of this soft 
flexibility it has less crackle—makes book handling extra quiet. m And, best of all... 
CHAMPION and GUARDIAN BOOK JACKET COVERS COST LESS—you get more 


book jacket covers for every dollar you spend. 
Write today for prices and sample 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn, 





* 
A QUOTE FROM: THE STORY OF LIBRARY BUREAU, PUBLISHED IN 1909 


"Library Bureau was founded for the purpose of furnishing libraries 
with equipment and supplies of unvarying correctness and reliability. 
For thirty years its factories have been the work shops in which the best 
ideas of American Libraries have been brought into concrete form." 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS OUR GOALS HAVE BEEN THE SAME 
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PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS 





103 Planning School Library Quarters, Frances Kennon John- 


FEBRUARY COVER son and Cora Paul Bomar 
The reading room of the Mt. 104 What Happens in the School Library, Margaret Hayes 
Tahoma High School library, Grazier 
d 
Tacoma, was photographe 109 How the Architect Works, Marvin R. A. Johnson 
from the workroom entrance. 
For more photographs, a plan, 114 Educational Specifications for the School Library, Dwayne 
and a description of the li- E. Gardner 
brary see pages 120-21. 116 Case Studies in School Library Planning 


123 What Next in School Libraries? Mary Virginia Gaver 
The ALA Bulletin is the official 128 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 


A Short Bibliography on Planning School Library Quarters 


OTHER ARTICLES 


132 An Interstate Compact for Libraries, Mitchell Wendell 


unless ALA endorsement is noted. 138 ALA at Work in Other Countries 
Acceptance of an advertisement 

does not imply endorsement of DEPARTMENTS 

the product by the American Li- 72 Bulletin Board 


brary Association. A 
77 Editorial 


82 Memo to Members 
Membership in ALA is open to 


any person, library, or organiza- 87 Intellectual Freedom 
tion interested in library service 95 Washington Report 

and librarianship. For further in- 

formation write to the Member- 143 Recruitment 

ship Promotion Office at ALA 145 Library Technology 


headquarters. 
148 News from the Divisions 


150 Goods and Gadgets 





The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 152 Classified Advertisements 


dex, and Library Literature. 
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C. J. Hoy ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Mary Jo Yunker 
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... the 
strong 
silent 


type! 


. - . When your budget calls for economy and 
quality, Bro-Dart Steel Book Trucks bring you 
both — plus enough variety to fill all your 
library and classroom needs. 

Just check these outstanding features . . . 
all-welded construction; strong tubular steel 
frame; sturdy 20 gauge steel shelves; infra- 
red baked finish; 4" ball-bearing (no-mar, no- 
rattle, no-shimmy) casters that assure easy 
rolling even when trucks are filled to capacity. 
NOW in SIX new colors; Coral, Platinum Gray, 
sae Plue, Turquoise, Mist Green and Sand- 
stone! 


Eight different models to choose from, start- 
ing at $38.50*. Why Pay More? Why Settle 
For Less? Write for complete information 
today! 

*FOB GARRETT, INDIANA 


Lro Dant INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 1120 C 56 Earl Street, Newark, N. J. 07114 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
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At the end of 1963 the American Library Asso- 
ciation had more than 27,000 members, the largest 
in its history. The previously reported peak was 
25,000 plus, reported at the end of 1961, the year 
in which the most recent increase in membership 
dues was voted. 


* 


The Aurianne Award for the best book on animal 
life published in 1962 which helps to develop a 
humane attitude in the young is to be given at 
the 1964 Midwinter Meeting to Black Bear's 
Story, by Emil Liers. The runners-up were 
Bristle Face, by Zachary Ball, and Otter’s Tale, 
by Gavin Maxwell. Black Bear’s Story, described 
by the award committee as “clear, accurate, and 
absorbing,” is the first nonfiction book to win this 
award, which has been given every year since 


1958. 
* 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries has made grants to 64 college and uni- 
versity libraries, in addition to three grants for 
research, in its 1964 program. The research 
grants were made to J. Periam Danton, Univer- 
sity of California library school, Berkeley, to sup- 
port the indexing of Festschrift contributions; 
Robert D. Harlan, ditto, to complete research on 
a bio-bibliographic study of David Hall; and Paul 
Wasserman, Cornell University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, to study the 
problem of the application of data processing 
techniques to library procedures in college and 
university libraries. The largest number of grants 
was made for the purchase of books and other 
materials in various academic fields. As in recent 
years, a number of equipment grants was made 
through the cooperation of Remington Rand. 


* 


The Council on Library Resources has awarded 
a $33,000 contract to Documentation Incorpo- 
rated, of Bethesda, Maryland, to further the de- 
velopment of a portable, inexpensive reader- 
printer for microcopies. Reader-printers are pro- 
jectors used for viewing microcopies, but which 
possess the additional capability of producing en- 
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larged paper prints of selected microimages. Of 
those presently on the market, none is portable 
and none costs less than approximately $600. 


* 


Teachers and school librarians will find a num- 
ber of useful aids in the National Library Week 
School Kit, which has been assembled as in re- 
cent years by the NLW staff. The kit includes 
articles, both original and reprint, activity sug- 
gestions, and program guides, in addition to a 
variety of colorful display materials. Deadline for 
orders, March 23; send $1 to School Kit, Na- 
tional Library Week, Box 3880, Grand Central 
Station, New York 10017. 


* 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries has reprinted *Guidelines for Establish- 
ing Junior College Libraries" from the November 
1963 issue of College and Research Libraries. 
Single copies are free from ACRL headquarters; 
multiple copies, 20¢ each. 


* 


A final note: Many thanks to the members who 
have responded to the inquiry about the desira- 
bility of continuing the extended coverage in the 
Bulletins Washington Report. The comments 
have been overwhelmingly in favor of continua- 
tion.—Ep. eco 





More and more illustrations for library brochures re- 
semble this one, a booklist for young adults prepared 
by the Dallas Public Library. Sick or healthy, they have 
introduced a refreshing new note into library booklist 


formats. 





Selected recordings each with text 
from the foreign language record 
catalogue of Goldsmith’s Music Shop, 


Inc. 
. 


POETRY-PROSE-PLAYS 
LANGUAGE COURSES 


FRENCH recors 


Le Petit Prince (by Antoine Saint-Exupery) 
GMS-DISC 7030 (1-12" Ip record with text) ....$ 5.95 


Antoine de Saint-Exupery Vous Parle 
GMS-DISC 7067 (1-12" Ip record with text) ....$ 5.95 - 


Prononciation Francaise-Intonations-Morceaux 

Choisis. Prepared and read by Jeanne Varney 
Pleasants of Columbia University 

GMS-DISC 7002/3/4 (3-12" Ip records with text) $24.95 


SPANISH recoros 


Journey In Spain (52 dialogues with illustrated 
book) 
GMS-DISC 7016 (1-12" Ip record) ............ $ 7.95 


Federico Garcia Lorca 
Dona Rosita La Soltera o El lenguaje de las 
Flores 


LCX 136/37 (2-12" Ip records with text) ....... $13.90 
Yerma 
LCX 138/39 (2-12" Ip records with text) ........ $13.90 


Jacinto Benavente 
Los Intereses Creados 
LSX 103/4 (2-12W1p records with text) ........ $13.90 


La Malquerida 
LSX 101/2 (2-12" Ip records with text) ........ $13.90 


GERMAN corps 


GOETHE, Johann Wolfgang von 


Faust | 

Der Tragodie Erster Teil 

43021/2/3 (3-12" Ip records with text) ....... $20.85 
Faust Il 

43040/1/2 (3-12" Ip records wtih text) ........ $20.85 


SPOKEN MATERIALS 
CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


Please Specify Language 
FRENCH-SPANISH-GERMAN, ETC. 
GOLDSMITH'S MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 


language dept. - LA-1 
401 West 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10036 


Serving Libraries Since 1906 . 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK 


Cataloged & Processed Library Bound Books 
For School Libraries and Children's Rooms 


131010). A eT 540) j 
4^ Pad 


— PLASTI-KLEER 


BOOK JACKET 


CALL 
NUMBER 


CATALOG 
CARDS 77 





New from Alanar! Especially for chil- for shelving at an amazingly low cost 
dren’s libraries. Featuring simplified, | made possible by participation of lead- 
annotated catalog cards! Helps prepare — ing publishers. If you haven't already 
students for more advanced catalogs received our complete catalog of stock 
in later years. You receive books ready titles . . . Write today! 


ELEMENTARY 
alanar/s 7: NDARD PROGRAM 
ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CENTER, INC. 


Dept 1121C, P O. Box 921, Williamsport, Pa. 
A subsidiary of Bro-Dart Industries 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN BOOKS 


that are guaranteed to fit in any size school library: 





the Alphabet 
H. A. REY 
Grades K-1 $3.25; 
“The text is both informative and amusing... A 
delightful way to meet the alphabet.” 

** Library Journal 


$3.07 library net 


David McCheever’s 29 Dogs 
MARGARET HOLT Illustrated by Walter 
Lorraine 
Grades K-3 $2.95; $2.90 library net 
“The simple text of this sprightly beginner’s book, 
easy enough for some first graders, has a happy 
exaggeration that is greatly enhanced by Walter 
Lorraine’s ludicrous dogs and people... ” 

Horn Book 


Galumph 
BRENDA LANSDOWN Illustrated by Ernest 
Crichlow 


Grades K-3 $3.00; 


& 


$2.90 library net 

.. . simply written animal story with a fast-moving 
plot, plausible and appealing problem . . . Second- 
and third-graders will enjoy reading it themselves." 
Library Journal 


American Composers 

ELSA Z. POSELL Illustrated with photographs 
photographs 

Grades 3-7 $3.25 

“Brief sketches of 29 American composers relating 
facts of their education, personality, and manner of 
composing . . . this will serve as an introduction for 
younger readers." ALA Booklist and Bulletin 


Saint George and the Dragon 
Written by Edmund Spenser Retold by SANDOL 
STODDARD WARBURG Illustrated by Pauline 
Baynes 

Grades5 up $4.50 

“ ,.. adapted with a spirit that seems to spring both 
from a deep affection for Spenser's original words 


and form, and an eagerness to put the story at least 
within stretching distance of a child... A lovely 
book." Publishers Weekly 


The Peaceable Revolution 

The Story of Nonviolent Resistance 

BETTY SCHECHTER Illustrated with photo- 
graphs 
Grades 7 up $3.75 

“Well-written, sharp, and stimulating, this is an 


important book for teen-age thinkers.” Horn Book 


Makers of the Red Revolution 
OLIVIA COOLIDGE Illustrated with photo- 
graphs 

Grades 7 up $3.75 

“A thoughtful and objective appraisal of commu- 
nism in Russia, China, and Yugoslavia, written in 


a mature and competent style..." 
Bulletin of the Center for Children's Books 


NEW THIS SPRING: 


Five Plays from Shakespeare 
Edited by KATHERINE MILLER Illustrated 
by Lynd Ward Musical arrangements by Norman 
Cazden 

Grades5 up $6.00 April 

Hour-long versions of The Tempest, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Comedy of Errors, Macbeth, 
and Julius Caesar which are a delight to every 
sense and an enticing introduction to Shakespeare. 


Pathways to Freedom 

EDWIN D. HOFFMAN Illustrated with photo- 
graphs 

Grades7 up $3.75 March 

The stirring stories of nine occasions in our history 
where common men have helped secure our present 
freedoms. 


For further information on these and other books write us for a free descriptive catalog and bulletin. 


Juvenile Department Houghton Mifflin Company 2 Park Street Boston 02107 
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Heckman’s LAP A BI LI TI E 3 H | 


Whether your budget is $100.00 or 
$100,000 — for Library Binding . . . 
Heckman is capable of giving you the 
finest service available. Thirty day serv- 
ice . . . pickup and delivery by factory 
trained representatives . . . and top 
quality. All orders whether large or 
small are given special handling by our 
entire staff of 300 dedicated people. 
Because of the size of our organization 
. we can be flexible to your needs. 
We are anxious to tell you more... 


Why not call or write now. 





NC. 
Beautiful Library Mene "d 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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EDITORIAL —— 





by Germaine Krettek 
Director, ALA Washington Office 


THE STATE OF THE UNION AND OF ITS LIBRARIES 


On January 8, 1964, a milestone was laid in 
library history. That was the day President 
Lyndon B. Johnson presented his State-of-the- 
Union message to a joint session of the Con- 
gress. 

Anticipation and speculation were at their 
peak at noon, with only a half hour before the 
President took over the podium. In ALA's 
Washington Office hopeful optimism prevailed, 
based upon the President's remarks in mid- 
December when he signed the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act. At that time he said, 
"Working together, the Congress and the 
Executive Branch have made possible the en- 
actment of a series of legislative landmarks 
in the field of education. Under these various 
measures: . . . We will help to improve the 
quality of library facilities in our universities 
and colleges. . . . And finally, we will, under 
legislation to be passed shortly, provide pub- 
lic libraries for the residents of cities and 
counties all over this great country who now 
have only antiquated library facilities and 
some have no libraries at all." 

In his State-of-the-Union message, the Pres- 
ident set a precedent by specifically mention- 
ing libraries in his program for the second 
session of the 88th Congress. This "first" in 
U.S. library history was particularly signifi- 
cant because libraries were mentioned early in 
his message, included in three separate refer- 
ences, and emphasized as a focal point in the 
President's program, which is aimed both at 
overcoming the debilitating poverty of one- 
fifth of American families and at extending 
and improving services to all communities. 

Edmon Low, librarian, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity Library, Stillwater, in Washington to 
attend the ALA Legislation Committee meet- 
ing, was present at this dramatic testimony 
of President Johnson's personal committment 


to libraries. According to Low, who sat in the 
Members’ Gallery with Mrs. Carl Albert, wife 
of the House majority leader, when the Presi- 
dent referred to libraries, he spoke with en- 
thusiasm and emphasis. This positive declara- 
tion seemed to have a catalytic effect on par- 
ticipants in the Legislation Committee's two- 
day meeting. And the Washington Post, in 
reviewing the State-of-the-Union message and 
its ramifications, also recognized the import- 
ance of Mr. Johnson's inclusion of libraries 
emphasizing “Library Bill over Hump” in 
boldface type. 

During the committee meetings, several 
speakers, including the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Legislation of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Com- 
missioner of Education, referred to the Presi- 
dent’s message and the significance of libraries 
being mentioned for the first time in history. 
This is further progress after President Ken- 
nedy’s special message on education in Janu- 
ary 1963 which included specific recommenda- 
tions for improving all types of library serv- 
ice. 

All of these proposals have not yet been 
enacted into law, but substantial progress has 
been made in the area of college and public 
library legislation. And it is believed that a 
particular effort will be made in this session to 
aid school libraries as part of the planned im- 
provement in the quality of our nation’s edu- 
cational program. 

We should remember that almost a genera- 
tion of hard work has been spent in develop- 
ing library legislation to the present stage and 
that implementation of legislation will take 
considerably more time and effort. We must 
also consider that the pending public library 
legislation will be effective for only three 
years. If those three years are to bear fruit, 
libraries must be prepared with matching 
funds and practical plans which can be put in- 
to prompt operation. 

Returning to President Johnson’s message: 
“Let this session of Congress be known .. . 
as the session which helped to build more 
homes, more schools, more libraries and more 
hospitals than any single session of Congress 
in our nation’s history.” 

So let us, as members of ALA, be known for 
our diligence and foresight in furthering the 
development of libraries in this decade. eee 
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Strike up 
the band for a 


bright new list! 


A POCKETFUL OF PROVERBS 


Illustrated by Joan Walsh Anglund. A 
charming selection of wise old sayings, pic- 
tured in lovely color and sensitive line draw- 
ings. Pocket-size (3” x 4”), slipcase. 

All ages. February. $1.95 


RUM PUM PUM 


Illustrated by Hans Fischer. Favorite char- 
acters from seven folk tales vividly illustrate an 
accordion book that stretches out into a gay 
procession. Ages 3-8. April. $3.25 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


by Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by 
Erik Blegvad. The magic of a child's birth- 
day — with all its lovely excitement — is caught 
in this evocative book. 

Ages 4-8. February. $1.95 


A BUG TO HUG 


Written and illustrated by Katharina 
Barry. Delightful nonsense rhymes and charm- 
ing pictures about the young hero's absurd 
adventures by the authorartist of A Is for 
Anything. Ages 4-8. February. $2.50 ($2.64) * 


THE BOY AND THE FOREST 


by Will; illustrated by Nicolas. Woodcuts 
of strength and beauty illustrate this story of a 
boy’s courage in freeing the forest from evil. 

Ages 5-9. March. $3.25 ($3.36) * 


*Library edition, net price 
Illustration from Rum Pum Pum 





CRICKET SONGS 


Japanese Haiku 


Translated by Harry Behn; illustrated by 
reproductions of Japanese masters. A 
charming collection of nature poems. 

Ages 7 up. February. $2.50 


ISLAND SUMMER 


by Jeanna Oterdahl; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; illustrated by Birgitta 
Nordenskjéld. Tina and Annika share a won- 
derful seashore summer in this companion to 
Tina and the Latchkey Child. 

Ages 7-10. March. $2.50 


CHILDREN OF THE NORTH POLE 


by Ralph Herrmanns; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; photographs by the 
author. The Greenland Eskimo’s way of life 
is vividly portrayed in this touching story of a 
boy’s seal hunt. Ages 7-10. April. $2.50 


THE CAR NAMED JULIA 


by Ralph Herrmanns; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; photographs by the 
author. The reconditioning of a veteran car 
for a well-known English race makes a book 
that young car enthusiasts will enjoy. 

Ages 7-10. April. $2.50 


LITTLE SISTER TAI-MI 


by Berit Braenne; translated by Evelyn 
Ramsden; illustrated by Borghild Rud. A 
touching story about a little Korean orphan, 
who wins the heart of a visiting Norwegian 
girl and her sea-going family. 

Ages 7-10. February. $2.50 . 
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THE PIECE OF FIRE 


by Harold Courlander; illustrated by Beth 
and Joe Krush. Twenty-six Haitian folk tales 
that reflect the humor and warmth of the 
islanders. Ages 8 up. April. $3.25 


OUT OF HAND 


by Emma Smith; illustrated by Antony 
Maitland. An outstanding book in which a 
quiet summer holiday in Wales changes into 
dramatic adventure. Ages 9-12. March. $3.50 


THE FAMILY CONSPIRACY 


by Joan Phipson; illustrated by Margaret 
Horder. A memorable story about four chil- 
dren on an Australian sheep ranch by the 
author of The Boundary Riders. 

Ages 9-12. February. $3.50 


AUNT VINNIE’S VICTORIOUS SIX 


by Karin Anckarsvärd; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson. A warmhearted family story 
about Aunt Vinnie and her six nieces and 
nephews. Ages 10-14. March. $2.95 


A TASTE OF CHAUCER 


Edited and translated by Anne Malcolm-, 
son; illustrated by Enrico Arno. An excel- 
lent verse translation of The Prologue and 
nine Canterbury tales, with notes and glossary. 

Ages 12 up. March. $3.75 


YOU AND YOUR CELLS 


by Leo Schneider; illustrated by Henri 
A. Fluchere. A lucid introduction to the struc- 
ture and function of human cells. 

Ages 12 up. April. $3.75 


ESCAPE! 


by Sigurd Senje; translated by Evelyn 
Ramsden. A dramatic tale of two young Nor- 
wegians who help a prisoner-of-war to escape 
from a German camp. 


Ages 12 up. February. $3.00 


THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE SEAS 


by Ruth Brindze; illustrated with photo- 
graphs and diagrams. A comprehensive ex- 
planation of the tides and their usefulness to 
man. Ages 12 up. April. $3.50 


DIVE TO DANGER 


by Ø. Holmvik and H. Faye-Lund; trans- 
lated by Evelyn Ramsden. The adventures 
of some young skin-divers, inadvertently caught 
in international espionage, make an exciting 
story. Ages 12 up. April. $2.75 


A PICTURE IS A PICTURE 


by W. G. Rogers; illustrated with six black- 
and-white reproductions. A well-known 
critic discusses the development of modern 
painting. Ages 14 up. February. $3.95 


At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


757 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


In Canada: Longmans Canada Limited 
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This NEW Bell & Howell | 

Microfiche Reader 

| AND f 

+7500 Worth of 

Periodicals on « 
Microfiche 


| Bell & Howell Microfiche Reader Model MF 2 
Screen size: 14^" x 1415". Height 28”, Width 

20’’, Depth 23^" 
i b Oo th Optional adapter to accommodate 5’’x 8” size 


Microfiche 


for the cost of the Microfiche alone! 


Send today for your copy of the list of periodicals on | 
Microfiche available from Micro Photo and start a i 
Microfiche program in your library with this integrated 
package plan ...ready for immediate operation as a unit. | 


" SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER GOOD UNTIL MARCH Ta | 
.. 15, 1964 TO INTRODUCE MICROFICHE TO LIBRARIES. — 


Write for full details of how you can get a free Microfiche 
reader for your library when you buy periodicals on 
Microfiche from Micro Photo. Ber 






| 

| This series Microfiche is 44%" x 6" in size... has 
l eye-legible indexing .. . provides flexibility in filing 
| -and the superior image quality makes it easy 
| to read the sharp, clear image of the page on the 
i reader screen. 
l 

| 

I 

| 

l 

L 


... Send for a copy of the brochure which contains 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


an actual Microfiche. 
1700 SHAW AVENUE 
É1—-— o ——————— A ———————— ——— «d CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


| 
| 
If you have not yet seen Micro Photo's Microfiche | DIVISION 
| 
| 
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SPRING 1964 





PERSON TO PERSON 
by John Ciardi 
A volume of about sixty new poems by a most popu- 


Jar poet and lecturer. Autographed copies will be 
available on prepublication orders. May $3.50 


JAPAN JOURNAL: 1855-1861 

by Henry Heusken 

"Translated and edited by Jeannette C. 

van der Corput and Robert A. Wilson 

The first English translation of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury diaries of the translator for the Townsend Harris 
mission to Japan. An excellent travel memoir, filled 
with details of Japanese life, as well as accounts of 
an important diplomatic mission. Illustrated with the 
author's own sketches. Index March $6.00 


THE RATIONING OF JUSTICE: 
Constitutional Rights and the Criminal Process 
by Arnold S. Trebach 
A careful and important book on the situation of the 
indigent (or merely ignorant) defendants in the 
hands of court-assigned counsel. The book examines 
many serious violations of right and voices an elo- 

uent plea for establishment of a national organiza- 
tion of public defenders. 

Appendix, index April $10.00 


MARK TWAIN'S CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE 

by Henry Nash Smith 

An analysis of one of Twain's great books—A Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court—tracing the 
writer's difficulties with his theme and growing dis- 


illusionment with the implications of industrializa- 
tion. June $3.50 


LIFE AND LABOR 
IN ANCIENT MEXICO: 


'The "Brief and Summary Relation 
of the Lords of New Spain" 

by Alonso de Zorita 

Translated and with an introduction 
by Benjamin Keen 


An indispensable contemporary account of the eco- 
nomic, political, and social impacts of the Conquest 
of Mexico, translated into English for the first time. 
Authentic illustrations derived from the Codex Tel- 
leriano Remensis and the Codex Borbonicus. With 
an extensive interpretive introduction, maps, notes, 
glossary, index February $7.50 


GERMANY UNDER 
DIRECT CONTROLS: 


Economic Aspects of Industrial Disarmament, 
1945-1948 
by Nicholas Balabkins 


After Germany's unconditional surrender, the Brit- 
ish and American occupations attempted to apply 
direct controls to the reorientation of the German 
economy. The author analyzes the unexpected failure 
of controls to produce the intended results. 

June $7.50 


CONCEPTS OF INSANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1789-1865 


by Norman Dain 

A social history of changing attitudes toward insan- 
ity and its treatment in the decades which led to 
the approaches of today. Based largely on primary 
sources. Bibliography, notes, index March $9.00 


'THE TRUMAN COMMITTEE: 

A Study in Congressional Responsibility 

by Donald H. Riddle 

The comprehensive study of an investigating com- 

mittee which set a pattern of responsibility and still 

serves today as a model of what such a committee 

should be and do. Bibliography, appendixes, index 
February 17 | $6.00 


REXFORD TUGWELL 
AND THE NEW DEAL 


by Bernard Sternsher 

A thorough account, based on both published and 
original sources, of the economic and sociological 
beliefs of one of the New Deal's most brilliant and 
controversial figures. Tugwell bibliography, index, 


notes February 17 $9.00 
HUNGARIAN WRITERS 
AND LITERATURE: 


Modern Novelists, Critics, and Poets 
by Joseph Remenyi * Edited by August J. Molnar 


The first book-length survey of Hungarian literature 
since 1906. 


Introduction, bibliography, notes April $12.C0 


THE EXPULSION OF THE 
‘TRIUMPHANT BEAST 

by Giordano Bruno 

Translated by Arthur D. Imerti 


The first English translation of the heretical book by 
the sixteenth-century Italian theologian for which he 
was burned at the stake. 

Bibliography, notes, index April $7.50 


RILKE, VALERY, AND YEATS: 


The Domain of the Self 

by Priscilla Washburn Shaw 

Using the poems of three very different poets, Mrs. 
Shaw explores the relationship of the self to the 
outside world. Index June $6.00 
'THE SELECTED PAPERS OF 

ERNST GEORG PRINGSHEIM 

Edited by C. B. van Niel 

The major scientific papers of the famous European 
microbiologist, many available in English for the 
first time. January $6.50 
THE BRILLIANT AND TRAGIC 

LIFE OF W. M. HAFFKINE, 
BACTERIOLOGIST 

by Selman A. Waksman 


A biographical sketch of one of the founders of 
modern bacteriology, written by the 1952 Nob 
Prizewinner in medicine. April $5.0 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS * New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Represented in Canada by the Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 
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It is only a matter of hours, as this column is being written, before House 


floor action takes place on the Library Services and Construction bill, 
H.R.h8T9. The companion Senate measure, 9.2265, was approved by the Sen- 
ate on November 26 by a bipartisan vote of 89-7. 


President Johnson's State of the Union Message was the first ever to 
include libraries - libraries were mentioned three times during the mes- 
sage. For further comment on President Johnson's Message, see the editor- 
ial by Miss Krettek in this issue. Persons everywhere who are interested 
in library service as an essential and integral part of the country's 
whole educational and informational structure have good reason to be 
encouraged by the interested and helpful attitude toward libraries on the 
part of the Administration and the Congress. 


The very considerable federal legislation affecting libraries that has 
already passed or is under consideration will get much attention before 
the Council and in the meetings of divisions and committees at the 1964 
Midwinter Meeting. It can be expected, also, that the ALA Council will 
devote much attention to two other matters on its agenda: The Access to 
Public Libraries study and the report of the ALA Committee on Organization 
on the Library Administration Division. 


Administrative and organizational changes at Headquarters were approved by 
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the ALA Executive Board at its 1963 Fall Meeting. The changes, which became 
effective December 1, place all Headquarters operations in seven depart- 
ments plus one staff group responsible for arrangements (excepting program) 
for the Annual Conference and the Midwinter Meeting. 


Three of the seven departments -- FISCAL, INFORMATION, and OFFICE SERVICES 
-- are new, 


The departments as of December 1 are as follows: 


FISCAL DEPARTMENT - including General Accounting, Accounts 
Receivable, Data Processing, and Membership Records. Mr. Lee 
Gaertner, formerly Chief Accountant, has been made Comptroller 
and Director of the Department. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT - including the ALA Bulletin and the 
Public Relations Office. Mr. Samray Smith has been made Director 
of the Department and continues as Editor of the ALA Bulletin. 


OFFICE SERVICES DEPARTMENT - including Building Maintenance and 
General Services (Personnel and Purchasing, Central Files, Mail 
and Messenger, Mimeograph, and Switchboard and Receptionist). 
Mr. Alphonse Trezza has been made Director of the Department 

and continues as Executive Secretary, Library Administration 
Division. 


DIVISIONAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT - including Division Offices, 
the Committee on Accreditation Office, the Headquarters Library, 
and the Membership Promotion Office. Mrs. Stevenson, Deputy 
Executive Director, is Director of this department. 
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PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT - including Manuscript Procurement, Editor- 
ial Office, Production Office, Sales Promotion and Advertising y 
(including the Billing Section and the Shipping and Warehouse 
Section), Subscription Books Bulletin e Booklist. Mrs. 
Pauline J. Love is Director of this Department. 


SPECIAL PROGRAM DEPARTMENT - including special programs and 
activities not otherwise assigned orgsnizationally. These pres- 
ently include American Laws, Library/USA, the International 
Relations Office, and the Library Technology Project. The 
Executive Director serves as head of this department. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE - This department is headed by Miss Germaine 
Krettek. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND MIDWINTER MEETING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE - 
This is & group of staff members with responsibilities for 
arrangements (not including program) for the two annual meetings 
of the Association. The group includes Mr. Chris Hoy, formerly 
Exhibits Manager for the Conference, who has been made Conference 
Manager. 


These changes were made following a careful study of the total responsi- 
bilities carried at ALA Headquarters in support of the Association's pro- 
grams and will, it is hoped, improve efficiency. The Visiting Committee 
of the ALA Executive Board participated in the study of functions and 
responsibilities. The study sought changes in organization that would 
help Headquarters deal more effectively with & steadily growing increase in 
workload and responsibilities; involved also was a dispersal among present 
staff members of the duties formerly assigned to the position of Deputy 
Executive Director for Management. This position has been discontinued 
with the resignation of Mr. Bock. Major staff promotions under the 
changed organization include: Mr. Gaertner who, as Comptroller, becomes 
the Association's chief)staff financial officer; Mr. Smith, who heads the 
new Information Department; and Mr. Hoy, who takes charge of &ll arrange- 
ments for annual conferences and midwinter meetings. 


yet engl 
David H, Clift 
Executive Director 


January 20, 1964 


ALA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28—July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New 
York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967. Midwinter Meetings, 
Chicago: January 27-February 1, 1964; January 25-30, 1965. 
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gentuck® BOOK MOBILE 
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How to get an economical bookmobile for 
your library without sacrificing quality 


The answer — follow the lead of many state li- 
brary boards. They must, through public policy, 
buy the most for each dollar expended. At 
Gerstenslager these basic designs for fleet pur- 
chases have been carefully engineered to pro- 
vide maximum book space and more crew 
convenience. Incorporated in these units are the 
latest in proven features to reduce maintenance, 
lengthen service life and insure easier, safer 
operation. 

You can benefit from their experience by in- 
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vestigating these pre-designed, route-proven 
bookmobiles. Some latitude in custom specifi- 
cation is possible without radically affecting the 
cost. Most important, you too can get more book- 
mobile for your money, enjoy the benefits of 
Gerstenslager's field service, and give your pa- 
trons the best in mobile library convenience. 

A nearby Gerstenslager representative is 
ready to work with you, from initial planning to 
delivered product. His help and experience is 
yours ... without obligation or cost. Write or wire: 


n 


D 


am 
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GERSVENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY + WOOSTER, OHIO * CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 








WHAT MAKES THE NEW EDITION OF 
COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA UNMISTAKABLY 1964? 


Y re When you refer readers to Collier's Encyclopedia you direct them 
[2 «1 (0) E DATE to the most up-to-date major reference work available. The 1964 


edition of Collier's covers all recent world events comprehensively and thoroughly, because 
it is written by specialists and authorities in their respective fields. 


: D Collier's, like the world it defines, is dynamic. The editors 
D 

GO M pP REHEN SIVE of Collier's Encyclopedia know that completeness is not 

a static quality — it must be carefully maintained. That is why there have been changes in 

3,037 text pages in the 1964 edition; 1,316 articles have been reviewed and up-dated and 


1,481 articles have been added or thoroughly revised. 


300 New illustrations — all integrated with the text — make the 
ATTRACTIVE new Collier's Encyclopedia not only informative, but also attractive 
to the eye. The new illustrations are added to the more than 17,000 color plates, photo- 
graphs, drawings, maps and charts that already illustrate the 25,000 articles in the twenty- 
four volume set. Special articles are made graphically more informative by color trans- 
parencies showing the human body, the internal combustion engine and the body of the 
frog layer by layer to show structura! and internal relationships. 


z c Collier's represents the combined knowledge of some of the 
D 
AUTHORITA TIVE world's most eminent authorities. This year alone, more 
than 30 new contributors join Collier's distinguished staff of experts, which includes Nobel 
and Pulitzer Prize winners as well as statesmen, authors, educators and scientists. 


` Students, scholars and casual readers alike, are delighted by Collier's 
D , 
READABLE appealing readability, its lucid and swift-paced style. They appreciate 
the authoritative yet easy-to-absorb manner in which information is presented. They like 
the way the 400,000-entry index leads readers to the exact information required in seconds. 








NOW AVAILABLE! THE NEW 1964 24-VOLUME COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
List Price: $299.50 f For Schools and Libraries: $199.50 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10011 
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Careers in Depth are the Accepted Authoritative Titles 
in the Vocational Guidance Field. 
EachTitle is a Definitive Study. 


The Authorities Who Wrote These Books 
Are Recognized Leaders in Their Fields 


The Careers in Depth Series 


now covers the following fields 












Your Future Your Future 


The entire series 






—in the Trucking Industry — in Modeling can be purchased with 
i e funds provided through 
——in Hotel Management — as a Dietitian the National Defense 
—in Pharmacy ——in the Air Force — Ms 
—in Occupational Therapy —-as a Home Economist in most states 
Already Published 
Your Future Your Future Your Future 
— in Television — How to be an Adolescent  . in Medical Technology 
——in Accounting ...and Survive ——in Music 
— in Interior Design __A Guide to Skin Care — in Electronic Comp. Field 
—as a Secretary —in Nursing __in Federal Government 
—in Elem. School Teaching — . as a Physician —in Personnel Work 
—in Law Enforcement — in the Automotive Industry . as a Librarian 
— in Retailing —in Dentistry ——in Printing 
— in Public Relations ——in Electronic Engineering — .. in Hospital Administration 
__in Advertising — in the Fashion World —in Social Work 
—-as an Airline Stewardess — . in the Foreign Service — in Direct Selling 
_—in Architecture — in Forestry ——in Veterinary Medicine 
—in the Army — in Journalism _—in the Credit Field 
—in Chemical Engineering — in Nuclear Energy Fields ——in Book Publishing 
—in Meteorology —in Optometry ——in Beauty Culture 
——in Aerospace Technology |. in Real Estate —as a Wife 


Granite Library Edition, Each, $2.79 net Cloth-bound Trade Edition, Each $2.95 


ABOUT GRANITE LIBRARY BINDINGS 
Granite Library Bindings meet Group “C” speci- 


fications for textbooks, fulfilling all requirements . R ! ch aA ROS 


for schools and libraries. Granite reinforced 
bindings of colorfully printed pyroxylin-impreg- > 
nated cioth over binders 2 ae Smythe ROSEN 
sewn and are guaranteed for the life of the d 5 
pages. They are washable, soil-resistant, and PRESS P R 
damp-proof. coeposat.o | — 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG M 13 EAST 22nó STREET NEW york 10, n.y. 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


THE PURPOSE OF CENSORSHIP 


In the censorship debate, the lulls and the storms 
alternate, and it would be wonderful, but con- 
trary to man's procrastinating nature, if we used 
the quiet periods to prepare for the storms. A 
censorship attack on a library causes deep 
anxiety, and the only anodyne to the anxiety is 
firm command of one's convictions, which in turn 
requires from librarians an accurate knowledge 
of what is bothering the censors. 

In previous issues we have tried to cultivate 
the view that legal defenses are insufficient. A 
kind of moral armor is also advisable. It is one 
thing to barricade the library door against the 
incursion of censors; it is quite another to con- 
front them intellectually and to persuade them 
them that the ultimate safety of society resides 
in the free play of ideas. Where obscenity is the 
issue, this is a hard cause to advocate. 

One argument used against us in obscenity 
cases is that by our championing of a question- 
able book we are in some devious way displaying 
a willingness to corrupt youth, foster crime, and 
degrade morality. We must, at all costs, avoid 
being pinned into that corner. As responsible cit- 
izens we do not play pander any more than we 
advocate thrusting matches into the hands of 
small children. We regard both children and 
matches too highly to be brought before the bar 
for encouraging juvenile arson. We must insist, 
however, that the needs of children are not a 
suitable measure for adults. And in the area of 
reading, in which we rightly claim expertise, no 
official interdiction of the right of access to books 
is acceptable. 

Obscenity is especially difficult to defend. In 
preparation for the next storm in your com- 
munity, Terence J. Murphy's Censorship: Govern- 
ment and Obscenity is required reading. It re- 
affirms some classic statements in favor of cen- 
sorship and cogently argues the Catholic position. 
Father Murphy demonstrates persuasively by ci- 
tation from authority that censorship of obscenity 
has the sanction of tradition and law. Moreover, 
he argues, the existence of absolute moral values 
requires society to intervene against obscene writ- 


ings. He feels a sense of urgency because the 
protective walls have been breached by recent 
court actions, and he senses that the democratic 
process has been endangered because legislative 
prerogatives have been supplanted by court 
edicts. He sees “libertarians” (so he calls them) 
as articulate, forceful, and highly organized 
against the will of the disorganized majority. 

This view is traditional. It appeals to history. 
It assumes that the right of the corporate body 
to suppress unwanted communications is unas- 
sailable. With respect to history, such an opinion 
is hard to controvert. Men have been punished— 
even to death—for writing what was obnoxious 
to the state, and it is not even necessary to look 
beyond the twentieth century for prime ex- 
amples—Dreiser, Mencken, Joyce, Lawrence, 
Pasternak, Mann, Levi, Pound, and a host of 
others. 

But if society has generally accepted without 
serious question the right to impose taboos on 
writings which contravene the prevailing moral 
code, why does the problem arise now, and in a 
peculiarly virulent way? Why have the walls of 
censorship been breached at so many places and 
so rapidly? Why does Fanny Hill show herself in 
bookstalls after 200 years of underground life? 
Surely something particular and pertinent has 
happened to explain this sudden release of the 
forbidden. 

In the opinion of this observer, it is too easy 
an out to place blame on the courts. Courts do 
not depart very far from the general will of gov- 
ernment. The sudden outburst, it seems to this 
writer, is attributable to two causes, either of 
which could be elaborated at great length (and 
deserve such treatment), but which, in the tight 
space of a few hundred words, can only be men- 
tioned in passing. The first cause is rethinking of 
sexual morality in the wake of Freudian psy- 
chology; the second, the great value we are be- 
ginning to place on civil rights, wherein the in- 
dividual is protected against punishment by the 
corporate body so long as he does not do harm 
to others, irrespective of whatever harm he may 
do to himself. When we examine “questionable” 
books in this light, we are likely to find that 
sexual experience as recorded in literature is 
highly personal and extremely resistant to the 
incursions of official objections. And society is 
beginning to accept this attitude as the basis for 
a new morality, at least in literature. 

To Father Murphy all this is unacceptable. He 
stands foursquare for tradition and is prompted 
to say without any qualification whatsoever: 
“Censorship is a means of preserving public 
morality." If the emphasis of that sentence is on 
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public, then we are in agreement, but we suspect 
that he means private. Reading is a private ex- 
perience, and is to be experienced privately. 

In direct contrast to Father Murphy is Alec 
Craig, whose recently published Suppressed 
Books reaches a diametrically opposed conclu- 
sion from almost identical evidence—such are 
the errant ways of the human mind. Mr. Craig 
argues that books on sex have had a hard time 
shaking loose from the pursuit of the censor. He 
looks not to the past or to a stability rooted in 
tradition. He feels that for the future the ques- 
tions raised about sex are urgent and pressing. 
He writes that the importance of obscenity laws 
“can hardly be overestimated. . . . A rational, in- 
formed, and responsible attitude to sex on the 
part of individuals will be of paramount impor- 
tance. . . . These stupendous problems can be 
solved only in the light of free and educated dis- 
cussion. . . . The abuse of obscenity laws to limit 
this necessary inquiry is a most serious mat- 
ter... 

Between Father Murphy and Mr. Craig hangs 
one unresolved thought: the imposition on the 
individual of unsolicited materials through flag- 
rant display of distasteful writings in public 
places or dubious use of the mails to gain access 
to private domiciles. Invasion of privacy is a seri- 


ous offense, but its control is not to be equated 
with censorship. It is entirely possible to protect 
privacy and simultaneously to protect the right 
of private persons to have access to desired ma- 
terials. The two things are not paradoxical. A 
public nuisance deserves punishment, but it does 
not require censorship which stops writing at the 
source. 

André Gide discussed this delicate question as 
long ago as 1906 in Pretexts, edited by Justin 
O’Brien. In response to an attack on certain art 
work by one Senator Bérenger, Gide agreed that 
debased showing should be avoided. “There are 
certain places along the boulevards where... a 
child boosted by a friend can, with a couple of 
sous in the slot, see wide-eyed a succession of 
images. . . . Close up that place and I shall ap- 
plaud. .. . But do not pursue pleasure wherever 
it takes refuge. Above all do not dislodge it 
from literature and the arts. . . . Out of respect 
for the child we shall render men puerile; to pro- 
tect the weak of mind, we shall make imbeciles 
of the strong." 

It is suspected that Joyce Cary did not read 
Gide's essay, but, like the thoughtful artist he 
was, he arrived at the identical conclusion in his 
slender volume Power in Men, first published in 
1939 and recently reissued in this country. *The 





Maxwell Scientific International 
bave been appointed agents for all publications of 


GAUTHIER-VILLARS, Paris 


publisbers of books and periodicals in all areas of 


Mathematical Science 
Physical Science 


Chemistry, Biology and Medicine 
Applied Science 


and official publishers of tbe Proceedings of the Academie des Sciences 


de l'Institut de France. 


Now—the historic Comptes RENDUS de I’ Academie Des Sciences is available by subject 
area on a monthly basis. The complete weekly proceedings are sold by subscription at 
$103.00 per annum; sections may now be ordered, to be received monthly, at prices 
ranging from $5.00 to $40.00 per annum, depending on the sections ordered. 
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44-01 21st Street 


MAXWELL SCIENTIFIC INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


(Suppliers of books and periodicals in all languages from every part of the world.) 
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rule of censorship should be that the sale or dis- 
play of books or papers can only be forbidden in 
specific places where actual injury can be feared. 
That is to say, all publications, except criminal 
libel, should be allowed, but the display for sale 
where it might offend religious or moral prej- 
udice could be restricted. . . . We are all con- 
vinced that certain opinions, tastes, amusements, 
or books are dangerous and worthless. We may 
be right, but in history far wiser men have been 
wrong. This does not mean that we can sit back 
in a false toleration of what we think evil, but 
from the conflict of ideas there is no escape in 
censorship” (emphasis added). 

For librarians these are momentous questions. 
To deny censorship and at the same time not to 
yield to the cheapest taste is a difficult assign- 


ment. But it appears to be our duty. Are we | 


equal to the task? eco 
After a long absence, the American Book Publishers 
Council's Freedom-to-Read Bulletin resumed publi- 
cation in Fall 1963. This bulletin complements the 
ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee’s Newsletter 
on Intellectual Freedom in a very helpful way. Li- 


brarians interested in a listing of helpful materials | 


in this area will also want to see the up-to-date list 
in the winter issue of Top of the News, compiled 
for young adult and children’s librarians but not re- 
stricted in its usefulness to these groups. 
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'To achieve a trim line of bookstacks like this, you start with 
shelving that is built with special skills. 

Skill in design — a clean-cut appearance with no superfluous 
parts, angles or edges. 

Skill in manufacturing — note how straight and true all the 
elements are. 

Skill in installation — our experienced men turn out this kind 
of job as a matter of course. 

Skill in colors — we were among the first to work with archi- 
tects and librarians in the development of colored shelving for 
beautiful libraries. 


We know our business! And our only business is metal library 
equipment. That’s why the foremost libraries insist on Estey. 
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ALA BULLETIN 
American Library Association 


Vols. 1-20, 1907-1926 


Cloth bound set in 10 vol- 

TE AR E EMT REM M $320.00 
Paper bound set in 20 vol- 

HES eyes NEC TOIT IN 290.00 
Single volumes, paper bound 15.00 


American Economic Review 
Vols. 1-10, 1911-1920 


(vol. 7 in the original edition) 

Cloth: bound: set... ti ke neoe 265.00 

Paper bound set 
Vols. 1-6, 1911-1916 

Single volumes, paper bound 25.00 
Vols. 8-10, 1918-1920 


Single volumes, paper bound 


stew t m | ron 


25.00 


American Geophysical Union: 
Transactions 


Vols. 1-25, 1920-1944. 
(vols. 3 & 5 were never published) 


Paper bound set .......... $510.00 
Vols. 1-15, 1920-1934 

Paper bound set .......... 200.00 
Vols. 16-20, 1935-1939 

Paper boutid.set^.. seere. .. 135.00 


Vols. 1-2, 1920-1921 
Single volumes, paper bound 
Vols. 4, 6, -12, 1923-1931 
Single volumes, paper bound 
Vols. 13-18, 1932-1937 
Single volumes, paper bound 
Vols. 19-20, 1938-1939 


Single volumes, paper bound 
Vols. 21-25, 1940-1944. 


Single volumes, paper bound 


Population Index 


Vols. 1-20, 1935-1954. 
(Vols. 16-18 in the original edition) 
Paper bound set 


Vols. 1 & 2, 1935-1936 
Single volumes, paper bound $10.00 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 


Vols. 3-15, 1937-194. 


Vols. 19 & 20, 1953-1954. 
Single volumes, paper bound 15.00 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Natur- 
und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, 
Tokyo; Mitteilungen 
Available Spring 1964 
Vols. 1-33, Tokyo 1873/76- 
1940/41 
Cloth bound set ........... $150.00 


Paper bound set .......... 680.00 
Single volumes, paper bound 20.00 


Estreicher, Karol 
Bibliografía Polska 
(MW A458) 
Available Spring 1964. 


Vols. 1.33, 1870-1939 
(All published) 
(Including Supplements to Years 
1918-1920) 
In 3 series covering: 
(1) An alphabetical list for the 
19th century (1800-1870) 
(2) Chronological lists, 1455- 


1889 
(3) Alphabetical list, 15th-18th 
century 
Cloth bound-set. sce oc. $900.00 
Paper bound set .......... 850.00 


Single volumes, paper bound 25.00 
Supplements, years 1918- 
1920 


Single volumes, paper bound 


Population Studies 
Available May 1964 
Vols. 1-13, 1947/48/-1960 
(Vol. 1 in the original edition) 
Cloth bound set ........... $245.00 
Paper bound set ........... 215.00 
Vols. 2-4, 1948-1950 
Single volumes, paper bound 20.00 
Vols. 5-13, 1951-1960 
Single volumes, paper bound 15.00 


10.00 


111 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10003 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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A RECENT ADDITION 


Some selected items from 


THE FAUTH GIFT 
MICHIGAN 
WRIT] 









PARENTS & TEACHER 


* SPANISH 


up He * FRENCH 
Esther PULITZER * GERMAN 


FIVE TO. SEVEN 


~ MYSTERIES — 


Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


'The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters...prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
...turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, Ill. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md. : 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pubie Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 


* Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 


North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 

Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 

Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ri SPRING 1964 







FIFTY-FIVE DAYS OF TERROR 


The Story of the 

Boxer Rebellion 

By Burt HIRSCHFELD. Trapped 
behind legation walls, the diplo- 
mats of eleven countries fought 
for survival as the Chinese Box- 
ers, under the tyrannical Manchu 
empress, rebelled against exploi- 
tation by "foreign devils.” Maps. 


rTESLT.IE - 


GENERAL NON-FICTION, JR. & SR. HIGH. APRIL. CLOTH $3.95; MCE* NET $3.64 


FROM SPINNING WHEEL 

TO SPACECRAFT 

The Story of the 

Industrial Revolution 

By Harry Epwarp NEAL. The 
men, the inventions, and the sci- 
entific discoveries that brought 
mankind from an age of back- 
breaking drudgery into the mod- 
ern industrial era. Photographs. 


YOUR CAREER IN CHEMISTRY 


By ARNULF K. EsrERER. All 
about the different branches of 
chemistry, its place in our daily 
lives; training, employment out- 
look, earnings, rewards. How 
the coming increase in research 
and development activities will 
lead to more jobs and better op- 
portunities for chemists. Photos. 





TEEN-AGE FICTION 


EACH, $2.95 


CHERYL DOWNING: 
SCHOOL NURSE 


By RutH MacLeop. On her 
first job, a young school nurse 
finds she must also act as 
teacher, social worker, cru- 
sader for improved living con- 
ditions and campaigner for a 
new school building. A Ca- 
reer- Romance for Young 
Moderns. March. 


BELIEVE IN SPRING 


By LEE PRIESTLEY. When her 
family was cheated out of 
its Texas ranch, Varina de- 
termined to have a life of 
security in New Mexico, but 
became involved in the strug- 
gles of the people around her 
and of the Indians on the res- 
ervation. March. 


SHE WORE A STAR 


By DoroTHy BONNELL. On as- 
signment for the American 
Friends Service Committee in 
newly independent India, Amy 
finds herself embroiled in an 
exotic, turbulent world that 
taxes her Quaker principles. 

April 


FOR YOUNG ADULTS 





The first biography 
of the man who did 
for the airplane what 
Henry Ford did 
for the automobile 


TO RIDE THE WIND 


A Biography of 
Glenn L. Martin 

By HENRY STILL. A human 
story of struggle and success— 
and a fascinating history of 
aviation. Fully authorized by 
the Martin Marietta Corpora- 
tion. Photographs. May. $3.95. 
MCE* net $3.64 


The full story of 
scientific crime detection 


CRIME LAB 


Science Turns Detective 


By Davip Lot. This first book 
in its field for laymen shows 
how the techniques of modern 
science are successfully ap- 
plied to crime detection by the 
FBI and in well-equipped po- 
lice labs around the country. 
Photographs. April. $4.95 


*Messner Certified Editions 
SEND FOR A COMPLETE CATALOG 












































MESSNER BIOGRAPHIES 


CLOTH $3.25; 
MCE* NET $3.19 


THE AL KALINE STORY 
By Av HIRSHBERG March 


THE AMAZING 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
By ARTHUR ORRMONT March 


CONQUEROR OF 
MOUNT McKINLEY 
Hudson Stuck 

By Epwarp A. Herron April 


THE DON 
DRYSDALE STORY 
By MILTON J. SHAPIRO April 


THE DUKE 
SNIDER STORY 
By IRWIN WINEHOUSE April 


ELECTRONICS PIONEER 
Lee De Forest 
By I. E. LEVINE March 


EXPLORER OF SOUND 
Michael Pupin 
By DoroTHy MARKEY March 


THE LITTLE GIANT 
Stephen A. Douglas 
By JEANNETTE COVERT NOLAN 


April 
NURSE AROUND 
THE WORLD 
Alice Fitzgerald 
By Iris NOBLE. A J.L.G. selec- 
tion. April 


PAUL REVERE 
The Man Behind the Legend 
By MARGARET GREEN March 





ESPECIALLY 


FOR SPRING... 


Spring Holidays 


6 Beryl E pst 





Slide into Spring 
with Garrard Books 


Garrard Books are attention getters!— 
and are designed especially for elemen- 
tary grade youngsters. These colorful, 
easy-to-read books combine a light- 
hearted, entertaining style with a wealth 
of interesting factual material in Gar- 
rard's ever expanding library of enrich- 


ment reading. 


15 NEW BOOKS FOR ALL YEAR ROUND . ... 


For Grades 1-3 
DID YOU SAY DOGS? 


by Tony Palazzo 


For Grades 2—5 


SPRING HOLIDAYS 

by Sam and Beryl Epstein 
ULYSSES S. GRANT: 
Horseman and Fighter 

by Colonel Red Reeder 
ROBERT E. LEE: 

Hero of the South 

by Charles P. Graves 
WILLIAM PENN: 
Friend to All 

by Katharine E. Wilkie 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Father of Freedom 

by Stewart Graff 
JUNIOR SCIENCE 
BOOK OF BACTERIA 
by Gerald S. Lietz, M.D. 


$1.87 net 


$1.95 net 


$1.87 net- 


$1.57 net 


$1.87 net 


$1.87 net 


$1.87 net 


JUNIOR SCIENCE 
BOOK OF HEAT 
by Roeco V. Feravolo $1.87 net 


For Grades 3-6 
A WORLD EXPLORER: 
HERNANDO DE SOTO 
by Elizabeth Rider Montgomery $2.06 net 
STORIES FROM OLD CHINA 
STORIES FROM OLD EGYPT 
STORIES FROM OLD RUSSIA 
by Edward and Marguerite Doleh 

$2.25 net 


For Grades 4-7 


THE CONGO: 

River into Central Africa 

by Patricia Lauber $2.06 net 
THE NILE: Lifeline of Egypt 

by Violet Weingarten $2.06 net 


THE SUSQUEHANA: 
From New York to the Chesapeake 
by Carl and Elizabeth Carmer $2.06 net 


Write For Our New Spring Catalogs 


GARRARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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From the ALA Washington 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Howard W. Hubbard 


Office 


TWO BIG BILLS BECOME LAW 
Enactment of both the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Bill and the Vocational Education Bill 
made December an auspicious month for educa- 
tion legislation. On December 16 President John- 
son signed into law H.R.6143, the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act, which then became Public 
Law 88-204. The President is expected to sign 

the Vocational Education Bill shortly. 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 
ONE STEP FROM ENACTMENT 


On November 26 the Senate passed S.2265, the 
Library Services and Construction Act, by a 
thumping majority of 89-7. On December 13, 
H.R.4879, the companion House bill, received 
clearance for House floor action when the Rules 
Committee granted an open rule for one hour of 
debate on the bill. 

These two major triumphs leave but one step 
before final enactment, namely a vote on the bill 
on the House floor. Such action is now expected 
to take place, as the climate permits, some time 
in January after the second session of the 88th 
Congress convenes. 

Now is the time to make sure of a big vote in 
favor of the bill. The efforts of librarians, trus- 
tees, and influential citizens should be directed 
to those congressmen who have not yet com- 
mitted themselves. As the legislative process is 
notoriously precarious, we cannot afford to leave 
a single vote to chance. 


The Rules Committee hearing 

The Rules Committee hearing on December 
13 was brief. Representative John H. Dent (D., 
Pa.), sponsor of H.R.4879, described the major 
changes in the Library Services Act which it 
would provide. Representative David T. Martin 
(R., Neb.) then spoke at greater length in oppo- 
sition to the measure. Àn avowed supporter of 


the rural program, he contended that the larger , 


cities and towns now have adequate service and 
that state government has not carried its full re- 
sponsibility in supplying public library support. 


Then, to the astonishment of everyone present, he 
added that the American Library Association had 
not testified in support of the bill! 

Representative Hugh Carey (D., N.Y.), offered 
the rebuttal, after which the committee turned to 
other legislation. Its decision was made in closed 
session. 


Senate amendments 

At the time of Senate passage of the bill, 
amendments which have not been incorporated 
in the House bill were made. Minor technical 
amendments relating to the effective date of the 
bill, desirable because much of fiscal 1964 has 
now passed, were introduced by the bill's spon- 
sor, Senator Wayne Morse (D., Ore.), and ap- 
proved by voice vote. Of greater impact was an 
amendment offered by Senator Gordon Allott 
(R., Colo.) to fix the ceiling for each of the three 
years of the program at $25 million for services 
and $20 million for construction. In H.R.4879 
and in the version of S.2265 reported by the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
these amounts were authorized for fiscal 1964 
with such sums as Congress determines for the 
next two years—the latter referred to as an open- 
end provision. The Allott Amendment, also ap- 
proved by voice vote, is believed to strengthen 
the bill in that many congressmen object in 
principle to open-end authorizations and may be 
more sympathetic to the fixed authorization for 
each year. 

When H.R.4879 reaches the House floor, it is 
anticipated that steps will be taken to incorpo- 
rate the amendments passed by the Senate in 
order to avoid the hazard of sending the bill to 
conference. The so-called “open rule" granted 
by the Rules Committee leaves H.R.4879 open 
to amendment at the time of floor debate. 


President Johnson speaks for library bill 

With continued good work at the grassroots 
level, we can be optimistic about the passage of 
the Library Services and Construction Act in 
early 1964. 

It is heartening and significant that in his 
remarks upon signing the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act, after outlining the accomplishments 
which will be forthcoming under enacted legis- 
lation, President Lyndon Johnson stated: “And 
finally, we will, under legislation to be passed 
shortly, provide public libraries for the residents 
of cities and counties all over this great country 
who now have only antiquated library facilities, 
and some have no libraries at all." 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE COLLEGE BILL 


In the form in which it was finally enacted, 
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H.R.6143, the Higher Education Facilities Act, 
now Public Law 88-204, provides for public and 
private institutions $203 million annually in 
matching grants for the construction of under- 
graduate facilities limited (except in the case of 
public community colleges and public technical 
institutes) to structures for teaching or research 
in the natural or physical sciences, mathematics, 
modern foreign languages, or engineering, or for 
use as a library. The law also authorizes $25—$60 
million in matching grants for the construction 
of graduate academic facilities and cooperative 
graduate centers and $120 million annually in 
loans. College and university libraries, along with 
classrooms and laboratories, are eligible for the 
graduate grants and for the loans. 

The legislation establishes a five-year program 
but authorizes funds only for the first three 
years, with the aim of assuring congressional 
review of the program in the third year. 

Before funds are actually available, an ap- 
propriation must be approved by Congress. Mean- 
while, however, it is understood that the Office 
of Education is planning a series of regional 
meetings in January to discuss with responsible 
administrators of colleges and universities the 
implementation of the law. 

An important feature of the legislation is the 
fact that projects in connection with the under- 


graduate grants program must be approved under 
a state plan by a state commission “broadly rep- 
resentative of the public and of institutions of 
higher education (including junior colleges and 
technical institutes) in the state." States lacking 
such commissions will be required to establish 
them. 

The law specifies that undergraduate grants 
will be made for construction only if such con- 
struction will, *either alone or together with other 
construction to be undertaken within a reason- 
able time, a) result in an urgently needed sub- 
stantial expansion of the institution's student en- 
rollment capacity, or b) in the case of a new 
institution of higher education, result in creating 
urgently needed enrollment capacity." 

Graduate grants will be made by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education with the advice of an ad- 
visory committee upon application by institutions 
and cooperative graduate center boards. 


NDEA EXTENDED IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BILL 

A one-year extension of the National Defense 
Education Act is included among the provisions 
of H.R.4955, the Vocational Education Act, which 
was cleared for the President's signature on De- 
cember 13. The NDEA will now be in effect until 
June 30, 1965. 

Included in the legislation as passed is a 








Symbol of 
Reliability 


Action! 


Action! Action! 


—Demosthenes (when 
asked what were the 
three essentials of 
oratory) 


Although speaking of oratory when he uttered the above words, 
Demosthenes might well have been describing what happens 
when orders are received at McClurg’s. Our oratory is not, of 
course, as powerful as that of Demosthenes, but our actions are! 
If you want your orders to get Action! Action! Action!—send 


them to McClurg's! 


McClurg customers receive our authoritative, up-to-date 
catalogs regularly. If you would like to have any or all 
of the following catalogs without charge please send 
your request to Dept. 56 

* Juvenile and Teen-Age List (228 pp., K-12) 

* Keys to Juvenile Reading (160 pp., K-8) 

* Book News (Adult Books) 


A Century in the Past—A Century in the Future 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 





2121 Landmeier Road 
Elk Grove Village, Illinois 60007 
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Senate amendment making printed and published 
materials eligible for purchase under Title VII, 
the cooperative research title. In approving this 
modification of Title VII, the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee expressed the view 
that “newer media should not and in the long 
run cannot profitably be studied in isolation from 
books and other printed materials. The use of 
books in self-instructional activities, the develop- 
ment of new publication formats to facilitate 
reading and learning, the contributions of books 
and other printed materials to systems of instruc- 
tional materials which include the newer media 
—all require further creative 
(Sen.Rep.553, p. 20). 

Although no change has been made in tbe act 
itself to broaden the categories of books eligible 
for purchase under Title IIT, it is hoped that the 
Office of Education regulations regarding the act 
will reflect the committee's opinion, as stated in 
Senate Report 553, page 18, that "general refer- 
ence works are often an important, authoritative, 
and current source of information on science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages, and 
should not be ruled out by the Office of Educa- 
tion if they meet the requirements set by state 
and local authorities." 

At the present time school library purchases 
under Title III are limited to the fields of sci- 
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Open your library's stacks to the 
light and bring books more easily 
to the hand and eye of the reader 
with AMESTACK Library Shelv- 
ing. AMESTACK does away with 
the dark, boxy look of old fash- 
ioned units; provides more book 
room with spacious, adjustable 
4' shelves. Bring your library 
up-to-date with modern, cost- 
saving AMESTACK Shelving. 
Write today for full details. 


Since 1910 


ence, mathematics, and modern 
guages. 

In addition to the NDEA extension and amend- 
ments, H.R.4955 substantially broadens existing 
vocational education legislation and extends for 
two years, until June 30, 1965, the program of 
aid to public elementary and secondary schools 
in impacted areas. 


foreign lan- 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


GRANTS FOR GUIDES PREPARED BY LC 

The Council on Library Resources has made a 
grant of $70,565 to the Library of Congress to 
enable it to continue work on the National Union 
Catalog of Manuscript Collections. The first 
volume of the Catalog (1959-61), published in 
September 1962, has been acclaimed by histor- 
ians and librarians for its promise as a definitive 
guide to manuscript collections in the United 
States and its great research value. Copy for the 
second volume (1962) and for a cumulative 
index (1959-62) to be published as Part 2 of 
Volume II has been sent to the printer. 

Financed by an initial CLR grant of $300,000, 
Volumes I and II of the Catalog contain descrip- 


AMESTACK is within your reach, too! 


W.R.AMES CO. 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 





Write today for your FREE catalog of over 8,000 
titles in publishers' bindings, graded according to 
elementary, junior high and senior high schools. 





MORE 
BOOKS 





© ANY BOOK 


B * 
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Interstate Library Service offers you 
“‘one-source”’ purchasing for all your 
book needs... with immediate, accu- 
rate IBM 1401 electronic computer 
ordering, invoicing, billing and report- 
ing... and at better discounts, too. 


We have over 3,000 publishers avail- 
able to you on our electronic records 
and many thousands of popular titles 
and bindings are carried in stock for 
immediate shipment. 


We sell books... but SERVICE is our 
business! Prompt shipment, prepaid 
on 12 books or more—prompt report- 
ing on ‘‘shorts’’—invoicing within 24 
hours after shipment—these and many 
other services save you time and give 
you more actual book buying dollars 
from your budget. 


(405) JA 5-6561 





Interstate Library 
Service Company 


4600 N. Cooper * Oklahoma City, Okla. 73118 





tive entries for over 12,000 manuscript collections 
in nearly 400 repositories. The receipt of the sup- 
plemental grant will enable the Library to pub- 
lish another volume with entries for 3000-4000 
additional manuscript collections, both in origi- 
nal form and on microfilm. The Librarian of Con- 
gress hopes that LC will then be able to carry 
on this work as a regular part of the National 
Union Catalog activity. To this end he has in- 
cluded an item for the NUCMC in his budget 
requests for 1965. 

The Council on Library Resources also made a 
grant of $25,326 to the Joint Committee on the 
Union List of Serials for the completion by the 
Library of Congress of the editorial work leading 
to the publication of the third edition of the 
Union List of Serials. 


TOWARD CENTRALIZED CATALOGING 


The Cataloging Policy and Research Commit- 
tee of RTSD’s Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion met at the Library of Congress on December 
2 and 3 to consider a proposal for a study of 
centralized cataloging. All phases of the proposed 
study were discussed, including both technical 
and operational aspects. Members in attendance 
were Chairman Paul E. Kababian, University of 
Florida Library; Ruth F. Strout, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; Ruth C 
Eisenhart, Union Theological Seminary Library ; 
Marian Sanner, Enoch Pratt Free Library; 
Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois Library ; 
and John W. Cronin, Processing Department, Li- 
brary of Congress. James E. Skipper, executive 
secretary, Association of Research Libraries; the 
Librarian of Congress; and the Deputy Librarian 
of Congress also attended the sessions. 


U.S. STATUTES AT LARGE MICROFILM PROJECT 

As a companion project to the recently an- 
nounced microfilming of the U.S. House and 
Senate bills (see ALA Bulletin, December 1963), 
the Photoduplication Service of the Library of 
Congress has microfilmed the United States 
Statutes at Large, Volumes 1-76A (1789-1962). 

The complete set, which comprises 118 reels, 
is available at a total cost of $875, including 
spools, boxes, and mailing costs. Individual reels 
are also being made available because many li- 
braries already possessing the later volumes in 
their original form may want to complete their 
sets by acquiring microfilm of the earlier vol- 
umes; prices will be furnished upon request. 
Orders or inquiries should be addressed to the 
Photoduplication Service, Department C, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. eee 
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THE BLACK ARROW 
Robert Louis Stevenson 45€ 


AROUND THE WORLD 
IN 80 DAYS Jules Verne 45€ 


THE SWORD IN THE STONE 

T. H. White 50€ 
The delightful story of King Arthur's 
boyhood on which Walt Disney's 
new motion picture was based. 


BLACK BEAUTY Anna Sewell 45* 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 


Rudyard Kipling 35€ 
TREASURE ISLAND 
Robert Louis Stevenson 40€ 
ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Daniel Defoe 45€ 


Ideal for school libraries 


THE 
LAUREL-LE AF 
LIBRARY 


inexpensive paperbacks in a 
series especially created for junior 
and senior high school students 


Fiction 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER Mark Twain 40¢ 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES 


Charles Dickens 45¢ 
BUFFALO CHIEF 
Jane and Paul Annixter 35¢ 


An exciting adventure story for 
younger readers. 


10 SHORT PLAYS 

M. Jerry Weiss, editor 60¢ 
Thornton Wilder, Maxwell Ander- 
son and Gore Vidal are among the 
playwrights represented. 


TALES OF TERROR 

AND SUSPENSE 

Stewart H. Benedict, editor 45€ 
Great stories by masters of mystery 
from Edgar Allan Poe to Ray Brad- 


bury. 


Nonfiction 





THE AMERICAN HERITAGE SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR Bruce Catton 50€ 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION 
Bruce Lancaster and J. H. Plumb 50€ 


MAN AND WAR M. Jerry Weiss, editor 50¢ 


An anthology of fiction and nonfiction which aims at presenting the 
nature of war—includes writers from Tom Paine to John Dos Passos. 


A DANGEROUS FREEDOM Bradford Smith 50¢ 
A clear and timely account of the Constitutionally-guaranteed right 
of assembly. 


For a free catalogue listing and describing more than 300 paperbacks 
for school and college, please write: 


DELL LAUREL EDITIONS, 
750 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. Attn: Educational Sales Dept. 


AETNASTAK 
STEEL 
LIBRARY 
BOOKSTACK... 





Swirbul Library, Adelphi University, Garden City, New York 
Architects: Richard J. Neutra and Robert E. Alexander; 
Interior Designers: Emily Malino Associates 


... is the new standard of excellence in library equipment. 
Famous for rigid, sway-braceless ‘‘Uni-Frame”’ construction, 
it gives you greater strength and safety plus beauty of design. 
Write for brochure. Department A. 


> 127 colors 

> 5 standard heights 
D> 36" and 30" widths 
> 5 standard depths 


> Complete line of accessories (tops, end panels — steel 
or wood —, carrels, divider shelving, periodical display 
units, book trucks, book lockers, etc.) 


See us in Booth 1654 at the AASA Convention 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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AFRICAN 
ENCOUNTER 


An exciting handbook for librarians, teachers, 
and group leaders planning programs to pro- 
mote an understanding of Africa among young 
adults. Lists and annotates 125 selected books, 
films, and filmstrips. Gives practical suggestions 
for varied, interesting programs. Foreword by 
G. Mennen Williams. Indexed. $1.50 


BASIC BOOK COLLECTION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 7th ed. 


This careful selection by librarians and edu- 
cators of 1400 books, including paperbacks, and 
70 magazines provides a balanced group of 
books essential to grade nine through twelve 
library collections. Annotations include com- 
plete ordering and cataloging information. A 
valuable buying guide for initial purchases or 
expansion of existing collections. Subject, title, 
author index. Eileen F. Noonan. $3.00 


Tools for school libraries 





from ALA 


THE BOOKLIST AND 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN 


A twice-monthly magazine devoted exclusively 
to listing and annotating new books recom- 
mended for library purchase. Used by 25,000 
schools and libraries as a buying and cataloging 
guide to the best current books for children, 
young adults, and adults. 

One year 23 issues $6.00 


LET’S READ TOGETHER: Books 
for Family Enjoyment, 2d ed. 


Designed to guide parents in the selection of 
books for home and family reading aloud, indi- 
vidual reading, and a child’s own library. Lists 
and annotates nearly 500 titles for children from 
two to fifteen under subject headings of special 
interest to the family. Indexed. Committee of 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
Children’s Services Division. $1.50 
10 copies $13.50 25, $27.50 50, $50.00 


A.L.A.'S SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


Order the new Basic Book Collection for High Schools ($3.00) 
and a new or additional subscription (sorry, no renewals) to 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin ($6.00 yearly) 
at a special combination price that saves your school or li- 


brary $1.50. 


Combination price $7.50 


OTHER USEFUL TITLES © Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades $2.00 
e Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools $2.00 © Every Child Needs a 
School Library 5 Copies, $1.25, 10-$2, 25-$3.75, 50-$6.50, 100-$12 e Guides to 


Newer Educational Media $1.50 e 


Library Furniture and Equipment $1.75 œ 


Patterns in Reading $2.25 e Simple Library Cataloging $5.00 * Standards 


for School Library Programs $2.50 e 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 


Grades $7.50 © Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades $4.50 ©  Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin Reviews 1960-1962 $1.50 © Teacher-Librarian's Handbook 
$2.75 © Vocations in Biography and Fiction $1.75 eœ 


Catalog free on request 


Publishing Dept. 


American Library Association 


50 E. Huron Chicago 60611 
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NATIONAL PARKS: A guide to America's 
Parks and Monuments. From the Ever- 
glades and Mt. Ranier to Hawaii and the 
Virgin Islands—a dazzling full-color tour 
complete with flora and fauna, history 
and geography. Gr. Jr.-Sr. High School. 
$4.99 net (Feb.) 

PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES by 
Cornel Lengyel. The stories of our 35 
Presidents from Washington to John 
F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 
More than 150 photos, portraits, prints, 
engravings and cartoons—30 in color. 
Gr. 4-9. $2.99 net (Feb.) 
GOODNIGHT SHERBERT written and il- 
lustrated by Evelyn Lewis. Delightful 
full-color drawings illustrate the dream 
fantasies of Sherbert, the charming 
orange cat. Gr. K-3. $2.99 net (Feb.) 


9 Presidents & 
Q (4 9 
Q Stars Q 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MAGIC by the 
Great Merlini. Illustrated by William 
Duggan. A well-known magician reveals 
his best tricks so youngsters can do 
them. Gr. 4-8. $3.39 net (Feb.) 


NEW GOLDEN GUIDES 
(Grades 4 to 7. $2.99 net each) 


PHOTOGRAPHY by Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Will Burnett and Wyatt Brummitt. Re- 
vised and enlarged. (Jan.) 

HENRY GASSER'S GUIDE TO PAINTING: 
The techniques of handling oil, water- 
color and casein. (Feb.) 

THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS by Dr. Herbert 
S. Zim. Illustrated in color by Su Zan 
Swain. (Jan.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C. by Robert E. Small- 
man. (Feb.) 


And over 12 more new books in Goldencraft Binding. For complete list, write to: 


Golden Press lnc. EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Member Exhibits Round Table American Library Association 
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Planning School Library Quarters 


an introductory note by Frances Kennon Johnson and Cora Paul Bomar 


The provision of centralized libraries in 
schools, through new construction and through 
renovation of existing plants, is booming. The 
growing demand for school libraries springs 
in part from increases in school population, 
which require new school construction, but 
more significantly from the pressure of rising 
expectations—that is, from the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the school library as an essential 
element of instructional programs. As state, 
regional, and national standards reinforce this 
acceptance, more and more school people are 
becoming involved in planning school library 
quarters. The articles in this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin are directed to several basic points of 
view about the nature of their responsibility. 

Planning and designing school library quar- 
ters is an exciting and important business. It 
is also complex, involving many areas of spe- 
cialized knowledge and many people. Since the 
school library is not only an entity in itself, 
but also part of a larger whole, the school, 
planning demands that close attention be given 
to the relationship between the school program 
and the library, as well as library location. It 
often calls for compromise between alternate 
positions, which is frequently based on what 
we want versus what we can afford. It always 
involves communication and interaction be- 
tween people—librarians, teachers, administra- 
tors, consultants, architects, engineers. The 
concern in this issue is the school librarian's 
contribution to the process, most of which, as 
Mr. Johnson's article points out, should take 
place before the architect draws a line. 

The starting point in planning facilities is 
knowledge of the program to be accommodated. 
Here we must turn to the school for direction, 
since its purposes, curriculum, and methods 
shape the library program. Next comes the 
projection of a program of library services to 
meet these needs, followed by examination of 
the program in terms of what it will require in 


physical facilities. The school librarian makes 
his biggest contribution at this point by work- 
ing with other staff members to define the pro- 
gram and its physical requirements. Mrs. 
Grazier describes what will happen in the li- 
brary, or rather what should happen, for she 
writes from the conviction that planning should 
aim for the desired program, not the status quo. 

Communicating information about the serv- 
ices to be accommodated in school library 
quarters is the librarian's next responsibility. 
Knowing what informaton to provide and when 
and how to convey it calls for understanding 
of the steps and procedures followed in educa- 
tional planning. Mr. Johnson's article deals 
with the function of the architect and the means 
and steps by which he arrives at solutions to 
design problems. Mr. Gardner discusses the 
role of the school staff and, in particular, the 
school librarian, giving suggestions for pre- 
paring educational specifications for the school 
library. 

Some principles and features of good design 
are illustrated in the case studies of recently 
constructed elementary and secondary school 
libraries. Although they share many elements, 
these quarters present varied design solutions, 
each tailored to the particular program served. 
Their variety is a reminder of the principle 
that form follows function. 

Considerable foresight is needed to make the 
libraries planned today fit the programs of to- 
morrow. All people involved in the planning 
need to anticipate future directions in school 
library service. Their ability to look ahead may 
depend upon the librarian's vision, as well as 
his skill in communicating the potential for 
library service. In the closing article, Miss 
Gaver establishes guidelines based on trends 
in school organization, teaching methods, and 
materials and on their implications for ex- 


panded school library programs. 
ecc 
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What Happens 


Planning School Library Quarters 


in the School Library 


*What happens in a school library?" is the 
architects basic question to the librarian. 
When he answers, the librarian must think not 
only of what is happening now but of what 
would be happening if students, faculty, and 
library staff had the materials, facilities, and 
equipment they needed. 


What do students do in the library? 


In all school libraries four central activities 
go on throughout the school day: 1) locating 
information or material for school assign- 
ments; 2) studying materials; 3) reading or 
listening for recreation (the pursuing of per- 
sonal interests as distinct from school require- 
ments); and 4) borrowing and returning 
materials. 

Locating information and materials. Stu- 
dent quests range from the simple pursuit of 
a specific item—a poem, a quotation, a date, 
a map—to the identification of all relevant 
and authoritative material on a topic assigned 
for a term paper or a major experiment. The 


student's search takes him to several basic 
sources for finding information—the card 
catalog, which indexes material in his school 
library; indexes and bibliographies, which tell 
him what information exists on his topic even 
though the library may not have it; and ready- 
reference books (e.g., encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, almanacs and yearbooks, and literary 
handbooks) which give him specific, brief in- 
formation. If he gets bogged down in his 
search, he consults the librarian. 

The reference and bibliography area, with 
the card catalog, indexes, and encyclopedias, 
is used heavily. This is the starting point in the 
search for information. As a result of an as- 
signment, an entire class may descend en 
masse on the area, which must be large enough 
for many students to work efficiently. The li- 
brarian has a desk here and is busy explaining, 
guiding, conferring, and searching with the 
student. 

Study of materials. Throughout the library 
students engage in the study of materials: pre- 





Three North Carolinians edited this special sec- 
tion of the ALA Bulletin. Mrs. Frances Kennon 
Johnson (left) is an instructor at the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro. As Mary 
Frances Kennon, she directed the School Li- 
brary Development Project at ALA headquar- 
ters, February 1, 1961, through July 31, 1962. 
Cora Paul Bomar, immediate past president of 
the American Association of School Librarians, 
is Supervisor of Libraries and Instructional Ma- 
terials, North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh. They were assisted in as- 
sembling this special issue by Marvin R. A. 
Johnson (see page 109). 
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by Margaret Hayes Grazier 


liminary skimming to determine relevance and 
usefulness; concentrated study which may in- 
volve critical reading, listening, viewing, note- 
taking, following directions given by a teach- 
ing machine, or listening and recording voice 
in foreign language study; or conference with 
others—teachers, classmates, committee mem- 
bers. The library offers several accommoda- 
tions for serious study. Individual study carrels 
are preferred by students who wish privacy, 
and they are equipped to handle a variety of 
newer media—teaching machines, 8mm films, 
slides, television, tapes—as well as books and 
magazines. Small, soundproofed conference 
rooms are occupied throughout the day. Here 
students discuss ideas and problems en- 
countered in their reading or preview films and 
filmstrips for a class presentation. Teachers 
confer with individual students about the 
organization of a report or research project. 
In the high school library, one room is reserved 
for typing. Tables are available in several areas 
of the library. Some may be converted to car- 
rels at a later date by adding portable dividers 
to them. 

Recreational reading and listening. The li- 
brary's array of magazines, records, and color- 
ful paperbacks tempt many to indulge in their 
hobbies and personal interests. Students sur- 
vive a difficult day by browsing through the 
new book shelves, listening to folk music, leaf- 
ing through car or fashion magazines, or com- 
paring notes with the librarian on a provoca- 
tive book they have just finished reading. 

That the library takes seriously its responsi- 
bility to interest students in good reading and 
listening is readily apparent from the facilities 
it devotes to this purpose. Exhibit cases in the 
halls outside the library, display cases within 


* Mrs. Grazier is 
librarian of Wylie E. 
Groves High School, 
Birmingham, Michi- 
gan. 





the library, large bulletin boards strategically 
placed announce new books and records and 
publicize the work and hobbies of some stu- 
dents. Displays of new books, current maga- 
zines, and a variety of paperbacks are next to 
comfortable lounge chairs, hassocks, and 
sofas. In the elementary library, tilted broad 
shelves just right for an open picture book in- 
vite young children to pull up a chair and look, 
while a carpeted floor suggests an even more 
comfortable position there. 

Borrowing and returning materials. All 
transactions involved in the loan and return of 
materials are handled at the library's circula- 
tion desk. Droves of students appear here be- 
fore and after school, at the beginning and 
end of class periods, and between classes. Their 
business is cared for promptly by the clerical 
staff and student assistants. Because the desk 
is conveniently located near the door with 
ample space in front of it, students lose little 
time returning or renewing material and 
seldom forget to check out materials they are 
borrowing. A slot in one end of the desk under 
which rests a depressible book truck receives 
materials they are returning. Adjacent to the 
charging desk in the secondary school is a 
section of shelves closed to public use where 
short-term loan materials are placed. 

There are also other activities which involve 
an entire class as a single group and occur 
intermittently during the day and week in 
special quarters designed for them. Examples 
of such activities are: 1) story hours, 2) book 
talks, and 3) library orientation, instruction, 
and consultation for classes having a labora- 
tory period in the library. The basic require- 
ment is that space be provided for these ac- 
tivities so that individual users of the library 
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are not inconvenienced. In the elementary 
school a soundproof room for story telling is 
most desirable. There is room for a class to 
be accommodated comfortably. both for quiet 
sitting and listening as well as for creative 
activity. Carpeting on the floor makes a cozy 
atmosphere. Closed storage around the walls 
is available for colorful cushions for the young 
listeners. Flexibility of furniture arrangement 
is the key and homey informality, the aim. 
A soundproof room with tables and chairs to 
accommodate a full class comfortably is avail- 
able for instruction and orientation purposes. 
A blackboard, a screen, and plenty of room for 
movement and use of book trucks and audio- 
visual equipment are essential. In the reading 
room, there is a block of seats enough for an 
entire class to use while they work with their 
teacher and the librarian, and situated so that 
it will be least disturbing to individual users. 

Teachers meet with the librarian to discuss 
reading problems of a slow student or a bril- 
liant student, additions to the collections, or 
reading lists and bibliographies. Small groups 
engaged in curriculum revision and experi- 
mentation convene in the professional library, 
which is stocked with journals, indexes, and 
reference volumes. Individual carrels in this 
room provide places for uninterrupted study. 


What does the librarian do in the library? 


The librarian's role as adviser and consult- 
ant to student and teacher has already been 
described briefly. The librarian is also re- 
sponsible for ordering, cataloging, classifying, 
and processing materials, and for their storage 
and repair. Special areas are needed for these 
fynctions. The amount of space required for 
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In the West Essex High School Library, West Caldwell, 
New Jersey, the student's search takes him to several 
basic sources for finding information. ; 


such technical operations will depend upon 
1) the volume and variety of the library's 
acquisitions and 2) whether the library does 
its own cataloging and classifying or whether 
such functions are carried on by a central unit 
for all libraries in the school system. Every 
library, however, must have a minimum space 
for preparation of materials for binding, 
temporary storage for new books, and proc- 
essing of pamphlets and ephemera for the 
vertical file. Basic equipment for this area 
includes a large work table; a sink; type- 
writers; storage cabinets for pamphlet boxes, 
book ends, processing equipment, and other 
library supplies; filing cabinets for the li- 
brary's shelf list; and a photocopying machine 
for duplication of materials. 

In schools which provide appropriate facil- 
ities, audio-visual specialists produce a variety 
of teaching materials for the faculty: slides, 
transparencies, records, and tapes. They also 
assist in the production of closed-circuit tele- 
vision programs and supervise the transmis- 
sion of live programs and prerecorded kine- 
scopes, video tapes, and films to classrooms 
and carrels. 

The number of librarians, including audio- 
visual specialists, and clerks in a school library 
is in proportion to such factors as the 
size of the school, the comprehensiveness of 
the library collections, the library's responsi- 
bility for cataloging and processing, and the 
variety of services offered. Each librarian on 
the staff has his own office, located conveni- 
ently in relation to the area in which he does 
the major part of his work. The office of the 
audio-visual librarian, for example, will be 
easily accessible to the audio-visual storage 
area; that of the cataloger, to the technical 
processing area. Library clerks need to have 
their own desks in the section to which they 
are assigned. 


The library collections 


All library services depend upon the avail- 
ability of appropriate material in quantities 
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sufficient for teachers’ needs for classes and 
for students’ special interests. The methods 
teachers use in class instruction. govern in 
large measure the demand for library mate- 
rials. If teachers view teaching as helping stu- 
dents find answers to important questions 
through examining and analyzing materials, 
they need an extensive library. The more 
teachers adapt their instruction to the indi- 
vidual student, the greater the demands upon 
the library. The librarian planning a new li- 
brary should ask for enough space to house 
those materials which will be needed to sup- 
port a teaching program which encourages 
student exploration and research. 

The quantitative standards for books and 
periodicals of the American Association of 
School Librarians are a reliable guide for a 
new library during its early years; higher goals 
for the high school library are set forth in 
Ralph Ellsworth's recommendation in the re- 
cent excellent publication The School Library: 
Facilities for Independent Study (Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, 1963) of a minimum 
of 30,000 volumes if there are strong public 
libraries in the community or 50,000 volumes 
in the school without good public libraries 
nearby. 

Shelving for books and periodicals. In 
estimating the amount and location of shelving 


for books, two of Mr. Ellsworth's recommenda- 
tions should be considered: 1) At no time 
should shelves be more than two-thirds full. 
Full shelves are hard on books and expensive 
to keep in order. 2) Bookstacks should be 
grouped in blocks adjacent to the card catalog 
and reference area, not lined up against the 
walls or arranged in alcoves. Wall shelving is 
inflexible and alcoves that mix books and seat 
space are disturbing to the reader and 
difficult to supervise. Although the second 
recommendation violates a long-held precept 
of the school librarian, its soundness can be 
substantiated by observing how often readers 
at tables are disturbed by other students look- 
ing for books on shelves near them. However, 
in order to bring about such a desirable 
arrangement, sufficient floor space must be 
available. 

Sloping shelves for current periodicals in 
the reading room of the library are attractive 
and will lead to wider use; cubbyholes are 
more economical. The library will need a 
closed storage area for back issues of periodi- 
cals. In secondary schools back issues are 
usually kept for five years; microfilm is used 
for earlier files. Most school libraries prefer 
not to bind their journals and, therefore, need 
much space for shelving unbound issues. 

Audio-visual equipment, materials, and stor- 


Below left, the viewing area of Ludlow Elementary School. Right, producing a variety of teaching materials in 
Lomond Elementary School. Both schools are in Shaker Heights, Ohio. 
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age. The new school library will need space for 
storing hundreds, perhaps thousands, of film- 
strips, films, tapes, records, and other nonbook 
materials. The bulk of this material, together 
with the portable machines for its use, will re- 
quire a room for storage. The room should be 
sufficiently large to accommodate equipment 
for classroom use as well as that needed in the 
library for the individual student. In addition, 
work space will be required for the repair, 
cleaning, and inspection of films and film- 
strips, and desks for clerks who order and 
schedule equipment and material. A separate 
area for previewing films, slides, filmstrips, 
tapes, and records would be useful to the audio- 
visual technicians and to teachers. 


Layout 


A key consideration in library planning is 
the location of the various areas in the library 
—circulation; card catalog, bibliographies, 
and ready-reference; reading and study; 
browsing; conference rooms; stacks; work- 
rooms and storage; and offices. Layout will 
vary according to the age of the students and 
the enrollment and educational program of the 
school. Elementary school children need more 
assistance than high school students; therefore 
a suitable area is needed. The larger the school, 
the greater the space required for material, 
users, and staff, Since student traffic is heaviest 
at the circulation desk, card catalog, and 
ready-reference area, locating these functions 
near the entrance will reduce disturbance and 
distraction to readers and save the time of the 
user. As stated earlier, bookstacks should be 
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This student at Lomond Ele- 
mentary School may both 
view and listen to a sound 
filmstrip without disturbing 
others in the library. 
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near the card catalog and bibliography area, 
and reading tables and study carrels should be 
located as far from the traffic flow as com- 
patible with adequate supervision. 


Location of library 


Three factors to consider in planning the 
location of the new library are 1) accessibility 
to all users in the school; 2) availability of 
space for expansion; and 3) desirability of 
providing library service during evenings, 
weekends, and summers when the rest of the 
building may be closed. Obviously some com- 
promise is necessary to accommodate the first 
and third factors. The geographic center of the 
school, convenient to all users, might be deep 
within the building and prevent after-hour use 
of the library. A location on the periphery of 
the building with a direct outside entrance ap- 
pears to be the logical solution. The site must 
allow room for the library to expand as collec- 
tions grow and the number of users increases. 

It is difficult for librarians and teachers to 
predict accurately the precise pattern of school 
library use. If schools improve teaching 
methods, involve students in self-instruction, 
and use the electronic equipment and rich re- 
sources of print and nonprint materials now 
available, libraries will have to accommodate 
many more users, materials, and librarians. 
Many schools are not able (or may not need) 
to provide immediately the services and facil- 
ities described in this brief report, but all 
should plan for the flexibility and expansion 
essential if the library is to support vigorously 
a dynamic educational program. eee 
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Planning School Library Quarters 


How the Architect Works 


by Marvin R. A. Johnson 


What are the services of the architect? How 
does he perform his function as an organizer 
of space for the use of man? The services of 
the architect are described rather briefly, yet 
in some detail, by the American Institute of 
Architects in their standard form of agree- 
ment between owner (or client) and architect. 
This states that the basic architectural services 
are divided into four phases: 1) schematic 
design phase; 2) design development phase; 
3) construction documents phase; 4) general 
administration of construction phase. I want 
to comment briefly on each phase, with spe- 
cial emphasis on the client's responsibility and 
his relationship to the architect. 

Before the architect draws a line, the edu- 
cators ought to do most of their work in plan- 
ning a school. The superintendent and his 
staff should at all times know what a good 
school plant is, but in addition they might 
spend time reading, studying, and thinking 
about the purposes of schools, what takes place 
in all types of school facilities, and what equip- 
ment and space best serve the instructional 
program. Then, when the time comes, under 


e Mr. Johnson is 
design consultant, 
Division of School 
Planning, North 
Carolina Department 
of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh. A member 
of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, 
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proper guidance and leadership, the staff will 
be ready to put into writing the body of the 
educational specifications. 

The word “specifications” should not con- 
fuse. Construction specifications are prepared 
by the design professions to accompany the 
plans to tell the builders what to do. Educa- 
tional specifications are prepared by the edu- 
cators to tell the design professions the pur- 
poses and requirements of the proposed school 
facilities. 

Library personnel should prepare informa- 
tion to be submitted at this time to the design- 
ers. This should include such information as: 
what services are provided by the instruc- 
tional materials library; who uses the library 
and how they use it; what personnel will serve 
the library; where the library should be lo- 
cated; what physical facilities are needed; 
what kinds of equipment and furniture are rec- 
ommended; suggestions regarding sizes and 
capacities of spaces and equipment. 

The librarian should not dictate too many 
demands; he should state the design problem, 
not solve it. The information should be sub- 
mitted through proper channels and entered 
in the educational specifications. 

The architect may be selected before the 
educational specifications have been com- 
pleted. In fact, he can help in this program- 
ming stage—it is not unique to schools; all 
well-planned building projects result in part 
from a good well-prepared program. An archi- 
tect’s previous experience at preparing a 
building program should be put to use for 
schools. Through conference and interview 
with the client, the architect will supplement 
the written educational specification with his 
own expanded version of the building pro- 
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gram. Possibly he may participate rather fully 
in the process of programming and preparing 
the educational specifications. 


1. Schematic design 


If the educational specifications are well- 
prepared—and often they are not—the sche- 
matic design phase is speeded up and the re- 
sults will be better. During this phase the 
architect finds out from the owner—that is. 
the school board or its representative—what 
the building requirements are; this is what the 
educational specifications include. When the 
“ed specs” are missing, or incomplete, or badly 
done, the architect must pry out of the client 
the information he needs. If this is too diffi- 
cult, or if the owner doesn't know what he 
needs or wants, then the architect, in order to 
get anything done at all, must make his own 
interpretation of the needs. He may not get 
things right if he must work this way. 

At this stage the architect prepares some 
design studies, based on information at hand, 
which may lead to a recommended solution of 
the design problem. The question of money 
will come up at this point—one might as well 
face it—and the architect may have to make 
some early calculations of possible costs. If 
the client and the architect agree, special con- 
sultants and even agencies may be brought in, 
and these may eventually review or approve 
the final design product. 

The owner may, at further expense, ask the 
architect to provide services not normally re- 
quired for planning a building. Such extra 
services include making detailed measured 
drawings of existing construction, building 
models for proposed construction, revising 
previously approved drawings (at the owner's 
request), and providing unusual research in 
connection with new projects. 


2. Design development 


The second stage, the design development 
phase. is the most important to the client and 
the most demanding of the architect. Most of 
the basic decisions are made in this stage about 
plan, sizes, construction, finishes, materials, 
heating, lighting, basic mechanical services 
and equipment, appearance, and capacity. At 
this point, an estimate is made of. probable 
cost. The dollar problem should be discussed 
and an understanding reached about how 
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much money is available and the scope of the 
building for which final plans should be pre- 
pared. But money or the lack of it should not 
control too many decisions. 

The educators should now review carefully 
the proposed design solutions of the architect 
and give their general approval before the 
architect continues to the next phase. The li- 
brary personnel may have the opportunity to 
review the proposed plans for the library fa- 
cilities. If so, they may be able, through proper 
channels, to submit to the architect their ob- 
servations and recommendations for improve- 
ments and changes in the plans. 


3. Construction documents 


Phase three, the construction documents 
phase, is time consuming for the architect. If 
the previous phase was correctly handled, most 
of the big decisions involving the owner should 
have been made. During the third phase, de- 
cisions are made about everything going into 
the building and how it all fits together. The 
construction documents, intended for the 
builders, must be prepared in the language of 
the building industry. School people will have 
to learn this language so they can review and 
evaluate these plans and specifications. 

While all these detailed documents are be- 
ing prepared, the owner often feels rather 
helpless. The work seems to be taking so long, 
and usually the public is pushing the super- 
intendent to get the buildings built. So the 
school people aren't apt to leave the architect 
alone. Admittedly, he may need some nudging 
now and then. 

Items that were not settled earlier may have 
to be discussed with the client at this time. 
When plans are completed, they should be re- 
viewed by the client and approved by him. 
The architect may also be asked to see that 
the completed plans are properly filed with 
government agencies and that necessary ap- 
provals are obtained. 

Rather careful estimates of possible costs 
again need to be made. Some adjustments in 
funds or in the scope of the project may be 
needed. 


4. General administration of construction 


In the general administration of construc- 
tion phase, things begin to move. After the 
architect has assisted the owner in getting bids 
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taken and contracts signed, dirt begins to fly, 
earth movers move earth, trucks bring mate- 
rials, “progress” is being made, the thing be- 
gins to cast a shadow. The architect makes 
inspection visits from time to time in an “en- 
deavor to guard the owner against defects and 
deficiencies in the work of Contractors." He 
certifies to the owner periodically what money 
is due the contractors on the basis of how 
much work has been done. 

When the contractors have completed their 
work, the architect makes a final inspection, 
perhaps with the owner, and then prepares the 
final certification for payment. If the agree- 
ment between owner and architect calls for 
it, the architect will acquaint the school ad- 
ministrator and staff—the school principal. 
teachers, and operating personnel—with his 
intended function of the building and its equip- 
ment, and will advise them regarding their 
operation. 

The library personnel who have helped pre- 
pare the educational specifications also may 
wish to make sure that the school personnel — 
principal, teachers, as well as librarian—know 
how the library facilities were planned and 
how they are intended to be used. After the 
school is in use, the library supervisor and 
librarian should evaluate the success of the 
plans, so that their experience, knowledge, and 
talents may be used to improve the next proj- 
ects. 

The architect’s services for the project have 
been completed, except perhaps for his con- 
tinuing interest in the job since he will wish 
to learn from its successes and weaknesses and 
apply this knowledge to future projects. 


The architectural organization 


Although the singular term “architect” has 
been used, the architect is usually an organi- 
zation including people of several specialties. 
There will be designers, structural engineers, 
electrical engineers, and mechanical engineers 
who design heating, ventilating, cooling, and 
plumbing systems; there may be landscape 
architects, civil engineers, and even consult- 
ants for lighting, acoustics, or color equip- 
ment. All these specialists may be part of the 
architects organization, or they may be mem- 
bers of separate professional firms who asso- 
ciate for an individual project. In addition, 
the architect may need to consult and confer 


with city planners, street and highway engi- 
neers, utilities companies, or similar agencies. 

The client is the school board, represented 
by the superintendent or his authorized agent. 
The client’s major responsibilities in the plan- 
ning of schools are to select carefully the con- 
sultants and the design personnel, to provide 
the architect and his assistants with the nec- 
essary information about the building pro- 
gram, to review and evaluate the results of 
the designer’s efforts, and to see that funds are 
provided and the bills paid. Evaluation of the 
final product is also a planning responsibility. 

The librarian is part of the “client” and 
therefore helps most in the planning process 
before the architect draws the plans. Organiz- 
ing information about library services and 
needs for facilities and reviewing and evaluat- 
ing plans in progress are the major services the 
librarian can provide. 

The architect, his assistants, and his asso- 
ciates help the client prepare the building pro- 
gram; prepare schematic designs, then more 
fully developed preliminary plans, followed by 
working drawings, specifications, and other 
construction documents; provide administra- 
tive services while construction is taking place; 
and assist the owner in putting the new facili- 
ties into operation. 

The architect’s purpose is to organize space 
for man’s use, communicating his concepts and 
solutions of the design problems to the client 
and to the builders who translate the plans 
into structure. The process is complex and in- 
volves the cooperation of the client, consult- 
ants, interested agencies, and members of 
other design professions. soo 





KNAPP PROJECT NEWS 

The Knapp School Libraries Project will produce 
a film demonstrating the impact of good elemen- 
tary school library service on a typical school sys- 
tem. Schools of the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina, district will be used in 
the film. This district was chosen, according to 
Peggy Sullivan, director of the Knapp Project, 
*because it provided the best combination of 
staff, facilities, program, and community for the 
purposes of the film." 

The Knapp Project received nearly 300 pre- 
liminary applications for Phase II of its major 
program of demonstration grants, and 101 schools 
completed their applications by replying to an 
extensive questionnaire by the December 31, 1963, 
deadline. 
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Planning School Library Quarters 


Educational Specifications 
for the School Library 


by Dwayne E. Gardner 


If your community is going to build a new 
school plant, undoubtedly it will contain a li- 
brary. As a school librarian, you want the new 
facilities to reflect the best in educational 
theory and practice. What is your role in 
planning the new school library and how do 
you prepare for it? Above all, how can you 
communicate your ideas so that they can be 
translated into the library quarters you dream 
of having? Answers to these questions are the 
basis for developing educational specifications. 
What are educational specifications? There 
are many definitions of the term, which is rela- 
tively new in educational circles. Some people 
have interpreted it to mean a precise statement 
of the instructional program, while others have 
confused it with the building specifications 
prepared by the architect to convey technical 
information to the engineer and contractor. 
Most authorities would agree that educational 
specifications consist, rather, of a written com- 
munication from the owner (educator) to the 
architect, describing the educational activities 
that the school plant should accommodate. 
These specifications should describe the ac- 
tivities to be housed, the people involved, the 
relationships of plant to site, the relationships 
within and between various instructional and 
noninstructional areas, the equipment and fur- 
niture to be housed, and any special provisions 
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which deal primarily with the environmental 
conditions of the school plant. 

Note in the definition of educational specifi- 
cations, the emphasis comes on the word “edu- 
cational.” The great need of architects is not 
advice on design, but advice on the functions 
projected for the new plant—the program of 
activities in the new building and on its site. 
Requirements that rigidly prescribe details 
have no place in a set of educational specifica- 
tions, for they tend to restrict the architects 
creative imagination. 


Basic elements of educational 
specifications 

The starting point in preparing the specifi- 
cations is a general understanding of the pro- 
gram for the new plant. What are the educa- 
tional objectives? What will the curriculum 
be? What part will this plant have in the long- 
range educational plan for the community ? 

With this background information you, the 
school librarian, are ready to consider the 
kinds of activities to be housed in the library 
and its relationship to other areas of the school. 
You should be interested not only in the li- 
brary quarters proper, but also in the function 
and use of library resources throughout the 
plant. You have contributions to make in plan- 
ning classrooms for efficient housing and for 
use of instructional materials. In short, don't 
work as an isolated specialist, but concern 
yourself with the total planning. 

What is the school librarian's role in develop- 
ing specifications? The responsibility for the 
new quarters belongs to the education profes- 
sion and rests ultimately with the superintend- 
ent of schools, who may delegate the job to a 
member of his staff. However, the ideas of 
many people should be reflected in the plan- 
ning, and a working committee should be or- 
ganized to represent diversified interests, skills, 
and knowledge. 
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Whether or not you are asked to be a mem- 
ber of this steering committee, it is your re- 
sponsibility to supply basic information about 
the library program and to project your ideas 
into the planning. Since good two-way com- 
munication is vital to the sharing of informa- 
tion, cultivate a close working relationship with 
the committee. Be alert for every opportunity 
to interpret school library needs. 

Begin to work as soon as the planning gets 
under way. Your first step will be to study the 
functions and needs of the library by consult- 
ing planning guides and reference materials 
for ideas. Get advice from consultants such as 
local and state school library supervisors. Visit 
libraries reputed to have good programs and 
quarters. In addition to inspecting their facili- 
ties, observe the library in operation to see how 
well it accommodates varied activities. Your 
study should equip you to discuss current prac- 
tices in school library service and to make rec- 
ommendations for the library program in the 
new school. 


Contents of educational specifications 


What should the educational specifications 
say about the school library? The basic ingre- 
dients include: 


* Program, the first element for considera- 
tion. Make a simple, concise statement of 
the purposes of the library and the types 
of services to be offered, based on your 
study of library programs. 

* Activities to be housed—an interpretation 
of the program in terms of its physical 
requirements. Here is your opportunity 
to tell the architect what is going to hap- 
pen in the library quarters. Describe 
briefly the activities involved in reading, 
browsing, and study; reference work; 
reading guidance; instruction in library 
skills; group and individual use of audio- 
visual materials; ordering, processing, 
and repair of materials; as well as other 
behind-the-scenes duties of the library 
staff. Discuss the materials to be housed 
and the shelving and storage needed for 
these materials and related equipment. 

* People to be accommodated. Indicate who 
will be using the library—the library staff, 
other faculty members, and students. How 
many staff members, professional and 
clerical, do you anticipate? What provi- 
sions are needed by teachers using the 


library? How many students should be 
seated at one time in the reading room 
and in spaces designed for conferences, 
independent study, listening, or viewing? 
What provisions are needed for class 
groups? 

* Areas. Identify the kinds of space needed 
in the library quarters and give approxi- 
mate, rather than rigid, requirements for 
each of these areas—reading room, class- 
room(s), conference space, office-work- 
storage space, and the like. Reference to 
the guidelines set by national standards is 
helpful at this point. 

* Spatial relationships. Describe the loca- 
tion of library quarters in relation to class- 
room areas, general atmosphere, possibil- 
ities for expansion, and provisions for ex- 
tended hours of service. Give recommen- 
dations for desired internal relationships, 
such as traffic flow, location of circulation 
activities, general supervision, accessibil- 
ity of staff work areas to centers of student 
activity, and provision of areas for quiet 
study. 

è Equipment and furniture. Selection of 
equipment and furniture appropriate to 
the library’s activities is your concern. 
Tell the architect what types and amounts 
of shelving, storage units, and furniture 
are needed to house library resources and 
users. Basic information on standards and 
specifications for library equipment 
should be useful to the architect, but avoid 
rigid requirements as to size, scale, layout, 
and brand names. 

© Special provisions. Your purpose here 
will be to indicate what provisions are 
needed for such matters as lighting, heat- 
ing and ventilation, and sound control. 
Indicate, for example, the need for acous- 
tical treatment to provide sound control, 
but leave the methods to the architect. 


Good educational specifications for the 
school library, in summary, concentrate on 
statements of procedure, need, and practice. 
They describe the total program and the facil- 
ities it requires. They reflect cooperative effort, 
stimulate creative thinking, avoid rigid pre- 
scription, and leave the design methods to the 
architect. If you know what the program of the 
new school library should be and communicate 
this information well, satisfactory specifica- 
tions should result. soo 
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Case Studies in School Library Planning 


The elementary and secondary school librar- 
ies described and pictured on the following 
pages show a variety of approaches and solu- 
tions, illustrate some qualities of good de- 
sign. They are typical of provisions now be- 
ing made for total space and areas within 
the library. None is lavish. Three represent 
new construction; the Shaker Heights librar- 
ies were obtained by remodeling existing 
space. 

Features and trends reflected in these ex- 
amples: 

Functionality. Space, layout, equipment 
based on predetermined purposes and activi- 
ties to be housed. 

Flexibility. Open construction: permanent 
dividing walls minimized; areas defined by 
use of folding walls, shelving, carpeting, dif- 
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ferent levels; and many multipurpose spaces. 

Areas. In addition to the usual reading 
room, conference rooms, and office-work- 
storage space, spaces planned to accommo- 
date independent study, class groups, audio- 
visual storage, professional library, and text- 
book storage. 

Relationships. Careful attention to the lo- 
cation of busy and quiet areas, flow of traffic, 
convenient placement of staff work space. 

Furniture, equipment, decoration. Flexible 
provisions for individual listening and view- 
ing: use of portable equipment in multipur- 
pose areas rather than fixed booths or rooms. 
Provision of carrels for independent study. 
Spread-out card catalog which may be used 
by a number of people at one time. Use of 
carpeting, to define areas or throughout. 
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Frederick Archer Elementary School 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Architect. Loewenstein-Atkinson and Wood- 
roof, AIA. 

Type of school. Elementary, grades 1—6; enroll- 
ment 426. 

General information. The Greensboro Public 
Schools, serving a city of 131,000 population, 
use the 6-3-3 pattern of organization. In each 
school the librarian serves as coordinator of 
audio-visual materials and equipment. Services 
provided at the system level include centralized 
ordering, processing, and cataloging of books 
and audio-visual materials; a film library; and a 
professional library to supplement individual 
schools' materials for teachers. 

Archer School, the newest elementary school 
plant in the system, is designed for team teach- 
ing. Its classrooms are built in units of two, with 
both rooms of the unit opening into a common 
multipurpose area. 


Library quarters 


Reading room 

Classroom 
(Includes audio-visual pre- 
view and storage, profes- 
sional library area) 


2520 sq. ft. 
756 sq. ft. 


Plan of the library, above. 
The facing page shows the 
place of the library in the 
school plant. 


Conference room 324 sq. ft. 
Office-work-storage 567 sq. ft. 
Total area 4167 sq. ft. 


Library staff. 1 librarian. 

Comments. The library quarters open into a 
central court, bounded on its other sides by 
classroom units. The reading room has ample 
floor space for varied activities: storytelling, 
browsing, independent study, reference work, 
circulation. 

The library classroom provides for large- 
group instruction without disturbance to other 
library users, and houses the collections of audio- 
visual materials and equipment as well as pro- 
fessional books and magazines. The conference 
area divides from the classroom by means of 
folding doors, and each area has its own en- 
trance into the reading room. 

The office-work-storage room shows flexibility 
in design, with lots of open space for free move- 
ment. Glass panels set into the dividing wall pro- 
vide a good view of the reading room, and the 
librarian's desk faces out for visual control. Deep 
stacks house back issues of magazines and books 
needing repair (all cataloging and processing are 
done centrally). 
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Two Elementary Schools 


The Shaker Heights school system is conduct- 
ing a project emphasizing the teaching of work- 
study skills to make students ready to study in- 
dependently at the elementary school level. Two 
elementary schools, Lomond and Ludlow, are 
participating in the project, which is supported 
by a Ford Foundation grant. 

Library quarters in these schools were re- 
modeled (by school district carpenters) to make 
better provisions for independent study. In both 
cases the library is located opposite the school 
auditorium, which is utilized for large-group 
instruction purposes. 


LoMoND ELEMENTARY ScHOOL 
Grades k-6; enrollment 588. 


Library quarters 


Class and study area 
Reference area 


Study carrels 147 sq. ft. 

Listening and viewing 115 $q. ft. 
(wall counter space) 

Story area 180 sq. ft. 

Work room 119. sq. ft. 

Total area 2172. sq. ft. 


Library staff. 2 librarians, 1 aide, 1 audio-visual 
clerk, 1 audio-visual technician (half-time). 
Comments. Offset wall space is utilized by the 
counters for individual listening and viewing. 
Carpeting is used to define the story area and 
carrels. 

The shelving is arranged in U-shaped stacks, 
which absorb sound and allow several groups 
to work simultaneously without noise interfer- 
ence. 





in Shaker Heights, Ohio 


The built-in study carrels were made locally. 
Side walls are set at a slant for maximum visual 
screening. Each carrel is equipped with a tack 
board, a jack for head phones, and a fluorescent 
light unit with electrical outlet for use of film- 
strip previewers or other equipment. 


LUDLOW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Grades k-6; enrollment 333. 


Library quarters 


Study-reference area 1106 sq. ft. 
Listening area—table used for this purpose 


Viewing alcove 25 sq. ft. 
Story alcove 214 sq. ft. 
Work-storage room 140 sq. ft. 
Total area 1485 sq. ft. 


Library staff. 1 librarian, | aide. 
Comments. A former kindergarten room was 
remodeled into library quarters. Offset storage 
areas were opened up to serve as an alcove for 
individual viewing and to house the card cata- 
log. The cloak room was used to provide work 
space. 

The card catalog is spread out horizontally, on 
a table, so that more children can use it at one 
time. Area carpeting is used in the reading room. 
Individual free-standing carrels were purchased 
for use in the study-reference area. 


Below is the plan of the Lomond Elementary School Li- 
brary. The carrels measure 4 feet wide, 4 feet deep, 
and 51 feet tall. The facing page shows the plan of 
the Ludlow Elementary School Library and a picture of 
that library's general reading and reference area. 
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Mt. Tahoma High School 
Tacoma, Washington, Public Schools 


Architect. Robert Billsbrough Price, AIA. 
Type of school. Senior high, grades 10—12; en- 
rollment 1500. 

General information. The Tacoma Public 
Schools, serving a city of 160,000 population, 
follow the 6-3-3 pattern in organization. Mt. 
Tahoma is the fourth high school in the district, 
which also provides a vocational-technical insti- 
tute. 

The campus-type school plant occupies a 74- 
acre site with the library under one roof with 
the administrative area and cafeteria, at the cen- 
ter of the complex of buildings. To the north 
are the classroom units; to the east, the physical 
education and industrial arts buildings; to the 
south, the auditorium and fine arts buildings. 
The classroom units provide a “home base" area 
for each grade level plus the science "school," 
consisting of a room for large-group instruction 
and study, counseling and conference areas, and 
a workroom. All teaching areas are equipped to 
receive open- and closed-circuit television. 

Mt. Tahoma students come from families of 
predominantly middle and lower middle socio- 
economic levels, representing semiprofessional, 
clerical, and skilled workers. The school offers a 
comprehensive program, with some grouping of 
students with higher academic achievement, 
broad offerings in (nonvocational) industrial arts, 
and large enrollments in business education 
courses. Classes meet for blocks of two hours 
each on Monday and Wednesday or Tuesday 
and Thursday, with shorter periods on Friday. 
The longer class periods promote use of the li- 
brary by classes, small groups, and individual 
pupils coming from classrooms. 


Library quarters 


Reading room 3350 sq, ft. 

Classroom 1 506 sq. ft. 

Classroom 2 506 sq. ft. 

Magazine storage 264 sq. ft. 

Office-work area 450 sq. ft. 

Conference room 195 sq. ft. 
(listening) 

Conference room 195. sq. ft. 
(professional library) 

Total area 5466 sq. ft. 


'Total shelving capacity. 2642 linear ft. 
Library staff. 1 librarian, 1 clerk (half-time). 
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Above, 8 feet of space between stacks prevents crowd- 
ing. Below, charging desk, showing closed reserved 
shelves and doors to classroom and magazine stack room. 
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A portion of the soundproof conference 
room (above), used for small group pre- 
viewing and listening; it also houses 
the school's filmstrips and recordings as 
well as films on loan from the school 
district center. 

looking across the reading room 
toward the office-work room (above left). 
Three of the six vertical file cabinets, 
set flush with the shelving, are shown 
at right. The counter-height shelving in 
the center holds reference books. 

Left, one of two library classrooms, 
showing the open door to the reading 
room and the dutch door to the mega- 
zine stacks, right. This room may be 
divided in half by a folding wall for 
use by small conference groups. 

Below is the floor plan of 

the full library. 
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Memorial Senior High School 
Houston, Texas 


Architect. Koetter and Tharp, AIA. 

General information. The Spring Branch school 
system, of which Memorial Senior High is a 
part, serves a population of approximately 
70,000 in the northwest section of Houston. 
The residents are primarily professional people, 
business executives, and highly skilled workers. 
A very high percentage of high school graduates 
attend college, and Memorial Senior High places 
major emphasis on academic preparation. 
Teaching teams are used in the social studies 
and English departments. 

In the campus-style plan used for the school, 
academic units are grouped around a mall, with 
the library in the center. 

The library plans and accompanying photo- 
graph show a number of imaginative design fea- 
tures. (They also raise questions about internal 
relationships and control, which may be an- 
swered by the fact that the library has a staff of 
three.) Varying levels—three in all—are used. 
The high ceiling in the reading room gives a 
spacious effect and a wide view of the central 
| mall. The informal reading area, at one end, is 
Lo slightly lower. A second floor area, over the main 
floor office-work-storage area, houses facilities 
for large-group instruction and independent 
study. 

Storage rooms for textbooks and supplemen- 
tary materials, on both the main and the second 
floors, adjoin library quarters and could be in- 
corporated easily. 
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Planning School Library Quarters 


What Next in 


by Mary Virginia Gaver 


The title assigned to this last article by the 
editors of the special issue on planning school 
library quarters implies that the author com- 
bines the capacities of Merlin and the three 
Magi and is able to look into the future and 
forecast marvels yet to come. In fact, even if 
this were the case, the form of the marvels that 
may change the appearance of our libraries is 
relatively unimportant. Rather what we must 
be concerned with is attitudes and compe- 
tencies which the persons who will operate these 
libraries must bring to the task of facilitating 
contact between students, teachers, and the ma- 
terials of learning. For we already know so 
much more about the potentialities of our pro- 
fession than we have been able to practice, 
that it seems pointless to try to forecast more 
mechanical marvels that may in the distant 
future change the appearance and activities of 
libraries. Jerome Bruner has said this more 
tellingly: “What is so shockingly clear is that 
the distance that stretches between what it is 


e Miss Gaver is a 
professor in the 
Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rut- 
gers University, New 
Brunswick, New 
Jersey. Among her 
many professional 
services, the 

most recent is 
chairmanship of the 
advisory committee 
for the Knapp School 
Libraries Project. At the Chicago 
Conference she received the third Herbert 
Putnam Honor Award. 





School Libraries? 


that we presently do and what pilot projects 
have shown we could do is vast."* In the past, 
the school library profession has not only been 
delayed in realizing its goals by such factors 
as lack of funds and administrative obtuseness 
but, more tragically, by inflexibility and the 
failure of its own members to work effectively 
with the various educational personnel and 
citizens whose cooperation is essential to the 
school library enterprise. 

Now it would appear that we stand on the 
threshold of a real breakthrough to a vastly 
improved educational system, in which both 
citizens and educators at many levels and all 
over the country recognize the essential role of 
the school library/instructional materials cen- 
ter in the implementation of educational pro- 
grams. Recommendations on the necessity of 
elementary school libraries such as those em- 
bodied in the work of reading specialists like 
Austin, Gans, and Larrick’; policy statements 
on the instructional materials center such as the 
recommendations of the NEA Project on In- 
struction?; the great public interest engendered 
by the grant for demonstration of school library 
services from the Knapp Foundation; and the 


1 Jerome S. Bruner, Publishers’ Weekly (April 30, 
1962) , p. 13. 

? Mary C. Austin and Coleman Morrison, The First 
R: The Harvard Report on Reading in the Elementary 
Schools (New York: Macmillan, 1963), p. 232; Roma 
Gans, Common Sense in Teaching Reading (Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1963), p. 383-84, 260-64; 
Nancy Larrick, “Reading Teacher and School Li- 
braries," Reading Teacher (December 1963), p. 149- 
5I. 

*National Education Association, Schools for the 
Sixties: A Report of the Project on Instruction (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), p. 102-07. 
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cumulative effect on public opinion of such 
activities as the annual celebration of National 
Library Week all give evidence that this is true. 

With this new opportunity, however, there 
is real danger that school librarians may not 
have the insight, the flexibility, or the public 
relations capacities to take advantage of the 
present, more favorable situation. Too many 
school librarians have been so habituated to a 
climate of poverty that they cringe at the 
thought of proposing a $35,000 appropriation 
to establish the basic collection for a new high 
school. Or, being accustomed to poverty of 
human resources in library services, they fail 
to interpret effectively to administrators and 
architects what the staff requirements of a new 
departmentalized materials center will be. Or, 
again hardened to poverty of clerical or pro- 
fessional assistance, they inflexibly refuse to 
have anything to do with extended hours of 
service or with new kinds of materials which 
offer greatly expanded opportunities for both 
faculty and students. 

If the reader, shocked at these charges, cries: 
“This be none of I!” then the writer can only 
say that, from the vantage point of a library 
school instructor and participant in profes- 
sional activities during the past decade, this 
appears to be all too frequently the case. J. 
Lloyd Trump has stated flatly and bluntly that: 
“Today’s libraries and librarians are too much 
on the fringes of education." How fast we 
reach our goals, then, for the instructional ma- 
terials center geared to the new curricula and 
for a program of services which will make this 
center truly *the heart of the school," will de- 
pend primarily on personal factors, not on 
gadgets and gimmicks. Whether tomorrow's 
libraries and librarians move into the main- 
stream of education, as Trump has predicted, 
will be determined by the insights and under- 
standings evidenced by the present members of 
the school library profession. For it will avail 
us little to achieve the finest and most elaborate 
physical quarters unless we are able to plan 
and bring into being a program of services 
which will truly realize the potentialities of 


*J. Lloyd Trump, *Changing Concepts of Instruc- 
tion and the School Library," in Mary Helen Mahar, 
ed., The School Library as a Materials Center: Edu- 
cational Needs of Libraries and Teachers in its Ad- 
ministration and Use (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office 
of Education, 1963), p. 6. 
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the new instructional materials centers. 

The first step in attaining new types of quar- 
ters depends on the establishment of an effec- 
tive working understanding between librari- 
ans, educators, and boards of education, the 
policy-making and fiscal bodies whose under- 
standing of the role of school libraries will de- 
termine the wherewithal for putting the ideas 
of librarians, educators, and architects into 
effect. The recognition of the role of the school 
board in this process is one of the areas ig- 
nored in the recent publication sponsored by 
the Educational Facilities Laboratory, a pub- 
lication. which, however, should do much to 
enlarge the possibility of imaginative and ef- 
fective learning centers in secondary schools.* 
The second step involves the ability of librari- 
ans and educators to work with architects, to 
interpret to them the needs of both collections 
and users, and at the same time to keep an 
open mind in considering architects’ ideas. 
Readers of Standards for School Library Pro- 
grams will recognize that the American Insti- 
tute of Architects is the one strategic organi- 
zation significantly missing from the list of 
participants on the title page of that document. 
This omission was probably due as much as 
anything else to the failure of AASL officers in 
1959-60 to make effective contact with AIA 
officials—in other words, a failure in personal 
relationships.* Both of these steps, then, depend 
heavily on the personal qualities of school li- 
brarians who need to be knowledgeable about 
emerging curriculum trends, gently firm in de- 
manding adequate consideration of factors in 
the librarian's special field of competence, and 
at the same time open-minded and flexible in 
considering objectively the ideas of the archi- 
tects and educational administrators. 

The chances that a school librarian will be 
responsible for planning new school library 
quarters have been greater in the past five 
years than ever before; this opportunity will 
continue to increase as new high schools are 
built and older ones remodeled to provide new 
or expanded library facilities. The quickening 
recognition of the importance of the elemen- 


* Ralph E. Ellsworth and Hobart D. Wagener, The 
School Library: Facilities for Independent Study in 
the Secondary School, Ruth Weinstock, ed. (New 
York: Educational Facilities Laboratory, 1963). 

ë Miss Gaver is not criticizing someone else—she 
herself was president of AASL at this time.—Ep. 
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tary school library will also undoubtedly 
mean that many librarians and supervisors will 
have the opportunity to plan new elementary 
library quarters, while many others will be 
concerned with imaginative remodeling of 
existing space for library purposes. What, 
then, are some of the guidelines that can be 
suggested to such personnel? In short, what 
should you watch for? 


Implications in ways of deploying 
staff and students 

Trump and his colleagues have been pro- 
ponents of ideas which involve changes in size 
of classes, more flexible class scheduling, far 
greater emphasis upon independent study by 
students, occasional use of large group instruc- 
tion for special, suitable purposes, abolition of 
the old-style study halls, and increased use of 
teaching staff with varying levels of compe- 
tence and teaching responsibilities. The ideas 
have been effectively summed up in the re- 
cently published summary of the May 1962 
conference, called by the Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education.” Such inno- 
vations are gaining acceptance and will un- 
doubtedly be reflected in an increasing num- 
ber of new school buildings; these have a wide 
variety of implications for planning school li- 
brary quarters, summarized here as they ap- 
pear to the writer. 

l. Library materials and services will be 
spread throughout the building in a wide va- 
riety of ways. Trump thinks that only “those 
materials rarely used, will be stored in the 
central school library." On the other hand, 
Ralph Ellsworth quite rightly calls attention 
to the effects of decentralization on staff and 
on duplication of materials, and particularly 
to the fact that *knowledge cannot be com- 
partmentalized." Larger library staffs’ use of 
instructional aids and teaching assistants will 
probably increase and will be needed at both 
the elementary and secondary school levels; 
provision for them must be faced realistically 
at the planning stage and not later. Whether 
materials are made accessible throughout the 
school by means of departmental collections, 
workshop reading centers, or flexible and 
changing classroom collections, the concept of 
the central reservoir collection appears to be 


* Trump, op. cit., p. 1-4. 


generally accepted. It must be the concern of 
the librarians as well as of the educators, how- 
ever, to assure that facilities such as reading 
areas, bookshelves, library corners, and the 
like are provided in elementary classrooms, 
high school department areas, and wherever 
school storage of materials facilitates use by 
students and teachers and will further the edu- 
cational programs of the students. 

2. Facilities will be provided for independ- 
ent study by individual students, as well as 
faculty. Why it took so many years for the 
advantage of the individual study table or 
carrel to be adopted by school libraries is a 
major mystery, when its advantages in the pro- 
motion of easier discipline and good study 
habits are so obvious. Not only does Ellsworth 
provide many illustrations and diagrams for 
their easy construction, but even the New 
Yorker magazine has recently reported the 
benefits of an “Educational Alcove."? The 
Shaker Heights experiment, moreover, has 
demonstrated that *Learning Centers" with in- 
dividual study tables are used by children with 
great alacrity, and tables that can be put to- 
gether in multiple seating combinations are 
especially adaptable to elementary school use.!? 

3. Implementation of the team-teaching con- 
cept and participation by librarians in such 
teaching—which the most effective librarians 
have been doing for years—should mean for 
library facilities the provision of rooms of 
varying sizes, the use of soundproof partitions, 
layout of library suites so that they blend 
easily into adjoining areas, and work and of- 
fice facilities for larger staffs. The use of modu- 
lar construction appears to be a natural device 
which would facilitate adaptation to changing 
needs of class sizes; but the writer is frankly 
skeptical of the open construction and exces- 
sive use of room dividers illustrated in many 
newer buildings and advocated by Ellsworth. 

4. Another trend which requires great em- 
phasis on flexibility of library construction is 
the change which appears to be taking place 
in the grade distribution of eastern school sys- 
tems, and perhaps elsewhere. Schools to serve 
kindergarten through third grade, middle 

* Ellsworth and Wagener, op. cit., p. 31-45. 

**"The Talk of the Town," New Yorker Magazine 
(September 7, 1963), p. 29-30. 


? John E. Helfrich, *A Laboratory for Total Com- 
munication," Visucom 2 (2) : 2-8. 
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schools, junior schools (not junior high 
schools) are being built; in short, grade dis- 
tribution frequently appears to be determined 
more by noneducational factors than by the 
needs of the children. Where this is the case, 
emphasis on flexibility seems essential —modu- 
lar construction, lack of supporting beams or 
heating ducts, and the like, which facilitate 
growth and adaptability in the library facili- 
ties, must be carefully considered. And such 
new types of schools are being increasingly 
provided with central library quarters; where 
five years ago administrators asked: “Why do 
we need a school library in our new elemen- 
tary school building?" today their question is 
only: *Where can I get a librarian?" There- 
fore greater consideration will need to be given 
to ways of adapting basic library plans to the 
needs of such special types as the primary 
school where perhaps the greatest modification 
will be in size of furniture, scaling to the 
smaller size of reader; development of an espe- 
cially warm homelike atmosphere to appeal to 
the smaller child; and to possibilities of 
change from year to year. 

5. New ways of deploying teachers and stu- 
dents as well as the emphasis on independent 
study and individual use of resources will also 
mean greater, not less, attention to provision 
of facilities for truly adequate collections of 
materials. Newer media of education will cer- 
tainly be needed, but let no one think that there 
will be need for a smaller quantity of tradi- 
tional printed materials. The findings of the 
first Deiches Fund report emphasize inade- 
quacy of high school library collections." An 
increasing number of students and curricula 
which place continued emphasis on the need for 
a variety of materials at wide ranges of diffi- 
cully gives every evidence that the quantita- 
tive standards for collection stated in Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs were not 
too high but rather too low. One of the major 
defects noted by the writer in nearly all new 
school library plans is the failure to provide 
storage facilities for adequate book and peri- 
odical collections in the central library. 

6. Finally, physical provisions necessary 
for extended hours of service will be found 
more generally in many high school libraries, 

? Lowell A. Martin, Students and the Pratt Library: 


Challenge and Opportunity (Baltimore: Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, July 1963). 
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along with the staff and other facilities to 
make this possible. For this purpose library 
suites may need to be placed in special loca- . 
tions or if, as many educators desire, the high . 
school develops as a community center, then 
the location may not be particularly crucial, 
since the entire school would be open for com- 
munity use. Certainly quarters that can grow, 
both on a temporary basis and more perma- 
nently as needs change, will be one of the im- 
portant developments of the future. 


Implications of the new technology 


It would be comparatively easy to make a 
list of new developments which are already ap- 
pearing in special and research libraries and 
which eventually may well make their appear- 
ance in school libraries. When the demand for 
new types of services and new forms of ma- 
terial becomes great enough, the cost of the 
single item will quite likely be reduced to the 
level of feasibility for schools. Or, the public 
may even realize that it is worth the cost to 
improve the intellectual capacities of their 
children. For example, school libraries are al- 
ready providing microfilm readers and files of 
newspapers and periodicals on microfilm. 
Many outstanding school libraries have photo- 
copy equipment for easy provision of single 
copies of journal articles, thus removing one 
barrier between the needed intellectual mate- 
rial and the reader. More elementary and sec- 
ondary school libraries are providing individ- 
ual viewing and listening machines for quick 
access by children to newer learning resources. 
The 8mm  motion-picture projector, which 
makes possible individual viewing of film 
clips, is just on the horizon. Children of eight, 
ten, and twelve years of age operate a tape 
recorder as easily as adults drive cars. Such 
resources are already in use in many school 
libraries. 

Perhaps the day will come when a teletype 
housed in the library office like a typewriter 
will make it possible to secure promptly an- 
swers to reference questions from a central 
office when the school library lacks the needed 
resources. Printed book catalogs of all the 
printed and “newer” media in a school system 
will be so inexpensive to keep up-to-date that 
every teacher in a school system may have one 
on his classroom desk. Programmed learning 
materials are already being produced in book 
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form and teaching machines have been ac- 
quired and circulated by a public library in 
north Jersey. More than 4500 of the educa- 
tional alcoves (referred to above) have already 
been installed in both schools and colleges, 
making possible push-button access to a variety 
of tapes, film, records, etc. for individual stu- 
dent viewing and learning. And mini-books 
which provide information in a reduced-print 
pamphlet form costing no more than 25 cents 
and are readable with an ordinary ten-cent 
store magnifying glass could make easily avail- 
able research reports needed by faculty mem- 
bers and academically talented high school 
students. 

Yes, the instructional materials center is 
here to stay and school librarians will have to 
join in its use. After all. one of the earliest 
technological developments of significance to 
learning beyond a limited elite group was the 
printed book. Gadgets and gimmicks like the 
mini-book or teaching machine are beside the 
point; they are merely the “hardware” and not 
the intellectual content which must be the 
major concern of the school librarian. No less 
an authority than Edgar Dale has stated: 


Some persons discuss instructional technology as 
though there were a real choice whether we 
should introduce it in the schools. There is no 
such choice. Our only choice is whether we use 
educational technology wisely and planfully or 
whether we use it grudgingly, ineptly, plan- 
lessly.12 


Therefore, this brief summary ends as it 
began. The real significance of the new tech- 
nology for the planning of library quarters 
depends on whether librarians accept it and 
work effectively with educators and architects 
to assure that the intellectual content needed 
by teachers and students is piped from what- 
ever source necessary, at whatever interest and 
ability level needed, and made accessible in 
whatever part of the school is most appropriate 
—even given away if that will do the trick 
best. Only if this is done by the school li- 
brarians of today will the school libraries of 
tomorrow truly have a place in the mainstream 
of education, 

? Edgar Dale, “The Teacher and Technology,” The 


News Letter (Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Ohio State University, October 1963), 29:1. 
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A short bibliography on 


planning school library quarters 


Books and pamphlets 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS. 
Standards for School Library Programs (Chi- 
cago: American Library Association, 1960). 
$2.50. Basic guide to the objectives, scope, and 
services of the school library program. Includes 
principles, policies, and specifications for the 
design of school library quarters. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY AssociATION, LIBRARY AD- 
MINISTRATION Division. Planning School Li- 
braries: A Selected Bibliography (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1964). Single 
copies will be available free from the Library 
Administration Division by the time this issue 
appears. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ÅSSOCIATION, LIBRARY AD- 
MINISTRATION Division, BurLpINGs AND EQUIP- 
MENT SECTION. Guidelines for Library Plan- 
ners... (Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1960). $3.75. Proceedings of the 1959 Li- 
brary Buildings and Equipment Institute. Sec- 
tion on school libraries and equipment gives 
floor plans for twelve libraries, with descrip- 
tive information and critical appraisals. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, LIBRARY AD- 
MINISTRATION DivisioN, BurrpriNGs AND EQUIP- 
MENT SECTION. Library Furniture and Equip- 
ment ... (Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1963). $1.75. Proceedings of the 1962 
Institute. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ÅSSOCIATION, LIBRARY AD- 
MINISTRATION Division, PLANNING Scuoor Li- 
BRARY QUARTERS COMMITTEE. Á Yardstick for 
Planning School Libraries (The Division, 
1962). Single copies free. Leaflet giving capsule 
recommendations for floor space, lighting, 
sound control, decoration, shelving, and furni- 
ture. 

DeBerNArRDIs, Amo, and others. Planning 
Schools for New Media (Portland, Oregon: 
Division of Education, Portland State College, 
1961, in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education). 50¢ from Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. Guidelines 
for planning school buildings for full and ef- 
fective use of modern media of instruction, 
with valuable suggestions for the instructional 
materials center, classrooms, and special areas. 

ErrswonrH, RALPH E., AND Hopart D. WAGENER. 
The School Library: Facilities for Independent 
Study in the Secondary School. Edited by Ruth 
Weinstock (New York: Educational Facilities 
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Laboratories, 1963). Available free from the 
publisher, 477 Madison Ave., New York. Con- 
cerned with “the design of secondary school 
libraries meant for individual use,” this publi- 
cation presents a concept of service based on 
recent trends in school organization and teach- 
ing methods, with ideas from college librarian- 
ship. Suggestions for contents, layout, location, 
and environmental factors are illustrated in 
photographs, sketches, and prototype designs. 


Articles 


Jounson, Marvin R. A. “Building Schools To- 
day for Tomorrow,” School Libraries (January 
1963), p. 17-25. Discusses the need for flexi- 
bility in planning school library quarters. 

Wuirenack, Carotyn I. “New Educational 
Trends and Media—Their Impact on School 
Libraries,” ALA Bulletin (February 1961), 
p. 117-52. Includes plans and descriptions of 
several libraries designed as centers for in- 
structional materials and independent study. 

Wiese, M. Bernice. “From Cupboards to Elemen- 
tary School Libraries,” American School 
Board Journal (June 1961), p. 25-27. Sugges- 
tions for remodeling space in existing buildings 
to provide new or larger quarters. 


Films and filmstrips 


Planning a School Library. 23 minutes, sound, 
color (New York: Remington Rand Division, 
Sperry Rand Corporation, 1957). Available on 
loan from American Library Association Head- 
quarters Library and from district offices ol 
Remington Rand. 

Remodeling the Elementary School Library. 63 
frames, color, manual (Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1961). Modest but practical 
suggestions for converting space in elementary 
school buildings into library quarters. 


Plans 


The Headquarters Library, American Library 
Association, maintains a collection of floor 
plans, photographs, and slides illustrating li- 
brary quarters and equipment. Items are avail. 
able through interlibrary loan. Requests should 
be specific as to the level and size of school fo1 
which plans are desired. Inquiries should be 
sent to the Assistant to the Executive Secre. 
tary, Library Administration Division, at ALA 
headquarters. ecc 
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Encore library equipment... for the 
prestige of distinctive designs, and for 
the warmth of expertly crafted wood 
furniture. Encore, with its complete line 
of design coordinated prices, is first 
choice in leading universities, colleges, 
schools and public libraries in all 50 





ENCORE 


MYRTLE 
DESK! 


LIBRARY DIVISIO 





» 


DBAFTSMANSHIP" PRESTIGE 


Sada. 


states. To meet all your library needs, 
plan on Encore for an inviting atmos- 
phere, functional and durable styling, 
beauty and warmth, quality craftsman- 
ship. Write for illustrated brochure: 
Library Division, Myrtle Desk Co., 
Dept. LJ6, High Point, North Carolina. 
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The BEST PROTECTION For JUVENILE BOOKS 


THE LIFETIME BOOK JACKET COVER 


A book withdrawn by a young reader might 
become third base in a ball game — or a 
resting place for a jelly donut — or a mis- 
sile dropped from a tree. These books 
need the most effective protection possible 

. . the LIFETIME® Book Jacket Cover. 
Only the Lifetime has reinforced edge con- 
struction, the best method yet devised to 
prevent abrasion to book's edges, to 
absorb strain at spine and to control 


punctures at edges of plastic. (Double 
glue-line keeps small tears from spread- 
ing.) It wears longer (you save the 
expense of replacing the cover) and it 
protects best (you save the expense of 
rebinding the book.) 

Encourage youngsters to borrow and read 
— and give books a margin of safety with 
LIFETIME Book Jackets Covers. Write for 
your free sample today. 


1 Ý INDUSTRIES 
= 
to More of everything for libraries 


Dept.1160C,56 Earl St., Newark, N. J., 07114; 


Library supplies, furniture and charging systems u Alan 


Williamsport, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif., Toronto, Ontario 
ar Book Processing Center m Bro-Dart Booksa Unidoc Service 
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Mystery of the Silent Friends 
By Robin Gottlieb 


pm Nina and her friend 
the 


solve a mystery and 
uncover a treasure. 
Ages 8 to 12. $2.95 





Nights of Danger 


WZ By Leo R. Ellis 

“= The French under- 
ground, the dreaded 
Gestapo! Action and 
intrigue for all 


LI 
Hh younger readers. 
DA. Ages 8 to 12. $2.95 


yay of the Marble Zoo 


By Margaret Goff Clark 


A sculptor's studio, 
marble animals, and 
DN hints of a hidden 

7 fortune. Ages 10-up. 
$2.95 






The Coriander 
By Eilís Dillon 
Exciting happenings 
when two boys hide a 
doctor on a tiny island 
px» off the coast of 

m ireland. Ages 12to16. 

$3.25 





One Perfect Rose 


By Marjory Hall 
Engrossing novel of 
Priscilla Sage’s career 
in interior decorating. 
For girls, 12 to 16. 
$3.25 





Write for Catalogue 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


By Norma Johnston 

A near-catastrophe 
helps disillusioned 
Gillian Sheldon to find 
new courage—and 
strength. For girls, 

12 to 16. $3.25 


Carlos P. Romulo 


Voice of Freedom 

By Evelyn Wells 

The authorized 
biography of Romulo's 
triumphant, action- 
packed life. Ages 

. 12 to 16. $3.50 


When Mother was a Girl 
m Stories She Read Then 


Selected by Frances 





l m Ullmann DeArmand 

| w Mother Wonderful short 

$ wasa stories from the 

H Girl 1940's. Perceptive, 

Lo o———— absorbing, pertinent 
ES today. For girls, 

12 to 16. $3.50 
Halfway Hannah 


By Barbara Clayton 

A homesick Southern 
girl realizes—when 
she’s forced to move 
to Vermont—how 
satisfying it is to 
stand up for her 
convictions. For girls, 
12 to 16. $3.25 


WILSON to Know 


By Regina J. Woody 
A Junior Red Cross 
Aide discovers the 
wonderful world of 
helping and 
understanding others. 
For girls, 12 to 16. 
$3.25 








360 Lexington Ave., New York City 10017 _ 
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An Interstate Compact 


By their very nature libraries are among the 
most cooperative institutions we have. They 
exist to lend their facilities to those in search 
of information, either for vocational or pro- 
fessional purposes or just for general improve- 
ment and recreation. But the services which 
are given so freely cost money. Since public 
libraries as well as most of the private ones 
charge little or nothing for the services they 
perform, the twin questions of cost and effi- 
ciency become particularly crucial. The main- 
tenance and improvement of libraries depend 
on the intelligent pooling of resources. 

Traditionally libraries have done a number 
of things which tend in this direction, such as 
establishing interlibrary loan procedures and 
liberal policy of permitting persons who are 
not regular patrons to use materials in their 
possession. But such practices, useful as they 
are, do not go far enough. Cooperative acqui- 
sition of rare or specialized items with the 
assurance that they will be available for use 
by any of the cooperators, the maintenance of 
joint or common facilities for the binding of 
books and periodicals and for the repair or 
reconditioning of equipment, the selective 
preservation of publications which should not 
be permitted to become entirely unavailable 
but which have become out of date for most 
purposes, and the cooperative operation of 
auxiliary educational programs are only a few 
of the undertakings which can improve library 
service and reduce its cost, or permit its ex- 
pansion at less cost than would otherwise be 
the case. 

In order to undertake cooperative endeav- 
ors of the type just mentioned, more than in- 


e Mr. Wendell is counsel for the Council of State 
Governments. This paper was read at the Third 
Assembly on Library Functions of the States, held 
at the Library of Congress November 13-15, 1963. 
The proceedings of the assembly are to be pub- 
lished by the Library of Congress. 
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formal arrangements are necessary. The 
funds and properties of public libraries are 
either state or local government assets. They 
cannot be administered, exchanged, or dis- 
posed of except as provided by law. Commit- 
ments for their future management and con- 
trol cannot be made other than as authorized 
by law. If borrowing is necessary for capital 
outlay or other purposes, bond floatation, sale, 
and debt servicing must be pursuant to law. 
So long as these matters are contemplated en- 
tirely on an internal basis for one state or 
local library, the ordinary statutes and ordi- 
nances of the jurisdiction concerned provide 
the legal framework. However, if they are to 
be undertaken by common action of two or 
more such library systems, something more is 
generally necessary, and if the cooperation de- 
sired crosses state lines, then a legal instru. 
ment which will be equally effective in each of 
the states involved is needed. An interstate 
compact is uniquely suited to the requirements 
of such a situation. 

Enactment of such a compact makes it a 
statute in each of the party states, and its form 
makes it a contract among them. Consequently 
a compact is a stable, binding agreement on 
the basis of which continuing cooperative ad- 
ministrative patterns can be established and 
maintained and commitments of the type nec- 
essary to support bonding and other long-term 
arrangements can be made. 


Development of the interstate 
library compact 


A number of state librarians in the New 
England area had undertaken several coopera- 
tive programs of an interstate nature, includ- 
ing a limited amount of interstate bookmobile 
service and a film plan. However, these efforts 
were hampered by uncertainty about legal 
title to properties acquired, concern over li- 
ability in the operation of the projects, and 
questions relating to allowable expenditures 
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or Libraries 


under the separate laws of the states for equip- 
ment and services that ideally should be a joint 
or common responsibility. Aside from encum- 
bering the endeavors actually undertaken, such 
problems inhibited wider cooperation. The 
feeling that more could and should be done 
on an interstate basis led the New England 
state librarians to request the assistance of the 
Council of State Governments in formulating 
an interstate library compact. The work was 
done during the autumn of 1962. The final 
draft of the compact was completed at Christ- 
mas time, and so became available for legis- 
lative consideration only as the 1963 sessions 
were actually beginning. Despite this short 
notice, the compact was enacted by Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and New York. New York State 
was not part of the originating group, but its 
legislative and executive authorities thought 
so well of the compact that they joined imme- 
diately. Only Connecticut has failed to become 
a member of the compact this first time around 
and, so far as is known, this has not been at- 
tributable to any questioning of the compact. 

The Interstate Library Compact is designed 
to authorize two different types of coopera- 
tion across state lines. First, it is recognized 
that communities located near state bounda- 
ries may be situated so as to benefit from cre- 
ating a joint library or from amalgamating 
certain of their library services. Second, co- 
operative activities among state libraries is 
authorized. 

The pooling of local library resources can 
take many forms. Where nothing more is in- 
tended than to open the library doors to people 
from neighboring communities, either on a 
courtesy or individual fee basis, little if any- 
thing is needed by way of legal framework. 
However, if the involved communities wish to 
rely on a single facility or system for their 
basic library service, or even for limited but 
essential features of it, the rights and obliga- 


by Mitchell Wendell 


tions of each participating entity must be defi- 
nite. An administrative unit with identifiable 
legal status should exist to be responsible for 
operation and finances. The objectives are 
much the same as those which frequently im- 
pel the creation of consolidated school dis- 
tricts to supply the physical plant and educa- 
tional program for several communities. 


Required authorizing legislation 


Within a single state such arrangements 
generally require authorizing legislation. If 
they are to be made on an interstate basis, 
there is the additional necessity to make the 
laws of the respective states sufficiently simi- 
lar and complementary to permit joint activi- 
ties. Accordingly, one of the two basic ap- 
proaches to interstate library cooperation 
taken by the compact is provision for inter- 
state library districts. Under the compact, the 
communities involved on either side of the 
state line would take the initiative in setting 
up such a district. Within the very broad lim- 
its provided by the compact, the library dis- 
trict can have such powers and functions as 
the participating communities agree to give it. 
These communities negotiate and enter into 
agreements which, in addition to the compact, 
become the legal framework for the coopera- 
tive activities. 

If the agreement so provides, an interstate 
library district can construct and operate a 
unified library system, complete with all the 
auxiliary services. On the other hand, the 
agreement may provide only for joint or co- 
operative operation of named programs, while 
other library services in each community con- 
tinue separately. This means that in reality 
an interstate library district can be anything 
from an administrative and legal entity, which 
in fact operates and finances a major library 
system, to the legal format which allows modest 
cooperation on a single project, such as the 
publication of a library service periodical or 
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the maintenance of film equipment that might 
be too costly for small libraries to acquire and 
manage by themselves. 

The other level of cooperation authorized by 
the compact is among state libraries them- 
selves. These may be defined to include not 
only the central state libraries, but departmen- 
tal and other specialized collections. As with 
the agreements executed among localities, the 
agreements among states may specify and pro- 
vide in detail for the kind of joint or coopera- 
tive projects to be undertaken. 

Since the use and disposition of public 
funds and property is involved, agreements 
under the compact are subject to approval by 
the attorneys general of the states immediately 
concerned. However, such approval is only of 
legal sufficiency and form. 


Private library participation 


Provision also has been made in the Inter- 
state Library Compact for participation by 
private libraries. Of course, such institutions 
cannot be required to join in any arrange- 
ments made by public authorities, nor is it to 
be assumed that the state libraries or local 
communities contemplating programs under 
the compact would necessarily want them to 
participate. However. if mutually satisfactory 
arrangements can be made, agreements under 
the compact can include private libraries under 
legal provisions which protect their interests 
and those of the governmental units con- 
cerned, 

It will be noted that the title of this inter- 
state compact is simply “Interstate Library 
Compact.” Since it originated in New England 
and was designed primarily as a device to 
facilitate library cooperation in that region, 
it might have been called the New England Li- 
brary Compact. In fact, some thought was 
given to just such a name. However, it was 
decided that while the principal benefits of the 
compact would be regional in nature, there 
was no particular virtue in limiting state eligi- 
bility. As previously indicated, New York has 
already joined, although it was not part of the 
originating group. Other states in the North- 
east or Middle Atlantic area might also wish 
to join. Indeed. even if distant states were to 
enact the compact, the only disadvantage would 
be that the opportunities for cooperation with 
the original group might diminish as the dis- 
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tance between parties grew longer. On the 
other hand, regional groups of states in other 
parts of the country may find value in adopt- 
ing the compact for operation among them- 
selves with no necessary reference to New 
England. If they do so, they may, of course, 
use the compact exactly as it stands, or modify 
it to fit their own needs. The only caution that 
should be uttered, and it is a serious one, is that 
a compact should be enacted in identical lan- 
guage by each of the states in a particular 
group whose members expect to work together 
under it. An interstate compact is a contract 
among states as well as a statute in each of 
them. Consequently, the contractual element 
fails, and the compact itself does not come into 
effect, unless each party enacts the same docu- 
ment. 

Finally, it may be observed that the Inter- 
state Library Compact is an enabling device. 
It commits enacting states and their localities 
to nothing of a substantive nature, but it does 
provide the means by which the participants 
can devise and carry on much useful library 
cooperation. ecc 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


UMagafites sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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Coordinate 


Function 


The graceful styling and beauty 

of Gaylord Plastic Book Supports 
coordinate with either modern or 
contemporary furnishings. Designed 
to provide strength and rigidity 
for proper performance, their five 
attractive colors — desert sand, 
stone gray, red, black, jade green — 
match or complement any decor. 
You will like them for display 


as well as shelf use. 


Standard and oversize, with plain, 
cork or urethane base. Prices from 
$31.00 per hundred. Write far 


complete information. 





Friendly service, dependable quality—since 1896 


‘Gaylord Bros., Inc.| 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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Now you can increase the scope of your reference collection with a minimum cost 
and space investment. These unitized microforms, in standard 3" x 5" size, can 
hold up to forty 81⁄2” x 11" pages of material. In addition, their eye-legible head- 
ings simplify filing and retrieval. Because they are unitized card microforms, 
they are adaptable to multiple use in libraries or loan-out programs. They can be 
read in normal room light on inexpensive micro- 
Now available on microfiche: form readers. We'd like to send you a listing of 
Index Medicus reference titles, presently available on the 
Chemical Patents opaque Microcard® (center) and the transpar- 
Contact: Microcard^ Editions, Inc. | ent microfiches (left and right) as well as 
901 Twenty-Sixth St., N.W. specific information on reading equipment. 
Washington 7, D. C. Write to Dept. B, Microcard Corporation, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


rr) MICROCARD 
microcard CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF MICROFORMS / WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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"A library is 
à place where. 






New Elementary Grade materials to 
create awareness, interest and under- 
standing of the library as an exciting 
resource and environment for learning 


Please send me the EBF materials | have checked 


(J MOTION PICTURE FILM — A LIBRARY IS A 
PLACE WHERE”. . . Unusual story line 
treatment helps teachers and librarians 
develop children's interest in using the 
many facilities of the library. 

Running Time 16 minutes 
Color —$180.00; B&W — $90.00. 






[C] 6 FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS — "USING THE 
LIBRARY’’—Produced with cooperation 
of American Association of School Li- 
brarians. A how-to-use series to familiar- 
ize students with their school library. 
Individual filmstrips — Your Library: 
A World of Books; The Card Catalog; 
The Classification of Books; Using the 
Dictionary; Using the Encyclopedia; 
Using Special Reference Books. 


Complete series, in handy box— $36.00 
Each filmstrip $6.00 


Also available...these popular EBF SPOKEN ARTS high fidelity recordings with featured artists 


[C] IRISH FAIRY TALES, read by Siobhan 
McKenna, $5.95. 


[C] A CHRISTMAS CAROL, read by Frank 
Pettingell, $5.95. 


[] piccour, read by Siobhan McKenna, 
$5.95. 


[C] oscar WILDE FAIRY TALES — "The Happy 
Prince" read by Arthur Luce Klein; 
“The Remarkable Rocket” read by 
Frank Pettingell, $5.95. 

KIPLING'S JUST SO STORIES, read by Jill 
Balcon and Robert Speaight. 

O Volume I, $5.95 [ ] Volume II, $5.95 


(J JOHN CIARDI’S YOU READ TO ME, PLL 
READ TO YOU, read by John Ciardi and 
his children, Myra, Benn, and John, 
$5.95. 


GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES, read by Eve Wat- 
kinson and Christopher Casson. 


O Volume I, $5.95 [ ] Volume II, $5.95 
C] Volume III, $5.95 


Encyclopaedia 
"an Britannica 
Films Inc. 


1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois 





[] BEsT LOVED FAIRY TALES by Charles 
Perrault, read by Eve Watkinson and 
Christopher Casson, $5.95. 

(] TREASURY OF NURSERY RHYMES, $5.95. 

(J cuLiiver’s TRAVELS by Jonathan Swift, 
read by Denis Johnston, $5.95. 

[C] FRENCH SONGS FOR CHILDREN, with com- 
plete texts. 23 of the most popular and 
charming French songs sung by Cather- 
ine Clouzot and Jacques Rousseau, $5.95. 

[C] SPANISH SONGS FOR CHILDREN, with com- 
plete texts, $5.95. 


Use this convenient COUPON TO ORDER TODAY 
O Bill to 


(Schools and other established accounts only) 





Address 
City. Zone State. 








Authorized Signature 








Date 
o Check Enclosed Purchase Order No. 





Ship to. 
Address 
City. Zone. State. = 














ALA at work in other countries 


è The following short article, excerpted from 
a memorandum compiled by the ALA staff for 
the Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee, gives an overview of current activities de- 
signed to “promote library interests through- 
out the world,” in the words of the 1942 
revision of ALA’s charter. 


The International Relations Office continues 
its study and exploration, through foreign 
travel and firsthand observation, of the state 
of library development and the need for li- 
brary education in various parts of the world, 
especially Latin America, the Middle East, 
Africa, and Asia. Close working relationships 
with government, international, and educa- 
tional agencies, and foundations concerned 
with library service abroad have led to much 
ALA advisory work in the planning and de- 
velopment of library projects abroad. 

In the fall of 1962 the director of the IRO 
made a trip through Latin America which cov- 
ered fourteen countries; from March to June 
1963 he made a similar survey trip through 
the Pacific coastal countries of Asia; plans are 
now in progress for an extensive tour of the 
Asian subcontinent. Following such travels, 
the director prepares reports on projects, de- 
velopments, and programs which are known 
to be of interest to foundations and govern- 
ment agencies, or which might be introduced 
to them for their consideration. 

Continent-wide tours serve the purpose of 
quickly acquainting the director with persons 
and places, but as experience is accumulated 
in the International Relations Office there are 
also return trips to specific places and, on in- 
vitation, to deal intensively with particular 
problems. One such trip, to participate in a 
Conference on Library Training in East 
Africa in Nairobi, was made part of the Asia 
tour mentioned above. Another, as a member 
of a four-man visiting committee to Brazil. 
was a special three-week survey of library 
training needs in Brazilian universities. In 
both instances, the invitation to participate 
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grew out of contacts made and experience 
gained on earlier tours. It is anticipated that 
more of these shorter, more concentrated vis- 
its will characterize the travels of the director 
in the future. 


Exchanges 


The presence of an assistant director in the 
IRO makes possible many more services and 
activities on the home front than was possible 
in the past. A file of information is main- 
tained on American librarians who are well 
qualified for library service overseas and in- 
terested in such assignments. Through this 
file, the office has been able to suggest candi- 
dates to foundations, Agency for International 
Development contractors, and foreign librari- 
ans seeking American personnel. A specially 
prepared mimeographed statement, “Sugges- 
tions to American Librarians Seeking Work 
Abroad," is distributed to interested persons, 
and was revised twice during the past year to 
keep it up to date. During the year, the IRO 
corresponded with 63 persons interested in 
overseas library assignments and received 86 
inquiries from overseas librarians seeking 
American experience. 

IRO cannot and should not carry on a com- 
plete international placement service, but it is 
working to promote programs in other agen- 
cies to which requests can be referred. At pres- 
ent, the office works closely with the New York 
Library Association Committee on the Ap- 
pointment of Foreign Librarians, and through 
the IRC has been attempting to stimulate simi- 
lar activities on the part of state and regional 
associations. 

The ALA cooperates with the Special Li- 
braries Association and the U.S. Department 
of State in the Jointly Sponsored Program for 
Foreign Librarians. Under this program par- 
ticipants are given the opportunity to work 
for eleven months in an American library and 
travel in the U.S. for one month. Selection of 
participants is the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of State through its embassies, while 
placement of librarians is handled by a Wash- 
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ington Committee of ALA and SLA. 

Another program in which ALA partici- 
pates is the Multi-Area Group Librarians Pro- 
gram. Financed by the Department of State 
under an ALA- Department contract, this proj- 
ect gives participants a seminar on librarian- 
ship, six weeks’ experience in a U.S. library, 
and approximately six weeks of professional 
travel. 

Twelve librarians from Argentina, Ethiopia, 
Israel, Jamaica, Japan, Lebanon, Mauritania, 
Syria, and Yugoslavia participated in the 
fourth Multi-Area Group Librarians Program, 
October 10, 1963, to February 5, 1964. Ar- 
rangements were handled for the IRC by the 
School of Librarianship at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Liaison 

The ALA cooperates with other organiza- 
tions in many international activities. The As- 
sociation is represented on the Conference 
Group of the U.S. National Organization for 
the U.N. and the U.S. National Committee 
for the International Federation for Documen- 
tation. ALA representatives attended a meeting 
of the U.S. National Commission for Unesco in 
Chicago in October 1963, and several unoffi- 
cial representatives attended the International 
Federation of Library Associations meeting 
in Sofia, Bulgaria, in addition to a regular IRC 
representative. A representative of CSD at- 
tended the International Board on Books for 
Young People, meeting in Vienna. A member 
of IRC acts as liaison with the Peace Corps. A 
book, Library Service to Children, resulting 
Írom recommendations made at IFLA, has 
been published in Sweden, and will be distrib- 
uted by CSD from ALA headquarters. 


Assistance to foreign visitors 


The IRO is increasingly being asked to as- 
sist in the planning of itineraries for visiting 
librarians from other countries. It cannot go 
into the itinerary-making business, but it does 
assume responsibility for the itineraries and 
arrangements of those who travel under grants 
administered by the ALA, when requested to 
do so by the granting agency. The major travel 
plans during the past year have been those 
arranged for a group of five Japanese librari- 
ans and administrators from Keio University 


in Tokyo (Rockefeller Foundation), the li- 
brarian of McMillan Library in Nairobi, 
Kenya (Carnegie Corporation), and the dep- 
uty director of the Ghana Library Board (Car- 
negie Corporation). 

The Asia Foundation continues its grant to 
make possible the attendance of Asian stu- 
dents in the U.S. at library conferences and 
meetings. It has added to it an additional 
grant to make three-year memberships avail- 
able to outstanding librarians in Asia, selected 
on the basis of recommendations from foun- 
dation field representatives and the IRO. 

IRO acts as the central hospitality office for 
any foreign visitors to ALA headquarters, un- 
less they come specifically to see a particular 
person. Local arrangements and appointments 
are normally handled by the office for such 
visitors, and the office is increasingly being 
asked to assist the Institute of International 
Education in making local plans for librarians 
who come to Chicago under their auspices. 


Projects and other activities 


Developments in representative specific 
projects in the field of international activities 
include: 


* The five-year University of Delhi Library 
School Project, which has been in abeyance 
pending some internal administrative diffi- 
culties at the university, has now been reacti- 
vated. 

* An Advisory Committee to the University 
of Brasilia’s Library Program has been ap- 
pointed at the request of the Ford Foundation, 
which will serve throughout the duration of & 
five-year grant. A visiting team, as mentioned 
above, surveyed the university in August 1963 
and reported to the full committee in Chicago 
on October 2. 

* The University of East Africa program 
was complicated this year by the resignation of 
the catalog librarian chosen by IRO to serve 
under a two-year Rockefeller grant. A replace- 
ment has now been appointed, and the grant 
has been amended to continue the project as 
originally planned, administered by the IRO. 

* The Advisory Committee on the Univer- 
sity of Ankara Institute of Librarianship has 
selected a visiting professor for the last of three 
Fulbright appointments but will continue, on 
request of the university, to operate in an ad- 
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SPECIAL 
PREPUBLICATION 
OFFER 
QUE 


14 


üg | 

EDUCATIONAL | s 
MEDIA entries 
INDEX | ios 


pages 


A project of the Educational Media Council 
under a contract from the U. S. Office of 
Education. 





This long-awaited authoritative reference guide 
to non-book materials is now cvailable to you 
at the special prepublication price of $56.95 
for the 14 volume set; $74.45 with 1965 
supplements. Publication price will be $62.45; 
with supplements, $79.95. Order now. This offer 
expires February 28, 1964. 


What you get... 


A guide to the source, content, and cost of non- 
book educational materials: films, kinescopes, 
and filmstrips; slides and transparencies; maps, 
charts, and graphs; flat pictures; videotapes 
and phonotapes; phonodiscs; programmed in- 
structional materials; models and mockups; and 
cross-media sets. KEPT CURRENT WITH AN- 
NUAL SUPPLEMENTS. 


EMI's 14 volumes are organized by subject area 
and educational level: Pre-school and Primary; 
Intermediate; Arts and Music; Business Educa- 
tion and In-Service Business Training; English 
Language Arts; Foreign Language; Guidance 
and Teacher Education; Health-Safety and 
Home Economics; Industrial Education and In- 
Service Industrial Training; Mathematics; 
Science and Engineering; Geography and His- 
tory; and Political Science, Government, and 
Economics. A Master Title Index is also included. 


Send your order to: 


EDUCATIONAL MEDIA INDEX 
Department LB 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10036 

Attn: T. J. MURPHY 


AVAILABLE 
APRIL 1, 1964 





visory capacity through a small three-man 
committee chosen from the larger body. 

e The Advisory Committee for the Univer- : 
sity of the Philippines is seeking a candidate * 
for the last of three appointments as visiting 
professor to the Institute of Librarianship. 

* Grants from Forest Press, the Council on 
Library Resources, and the Asia Foundation 
have been made to ALA to finance a survey 
of the use of the Dewey Decimal Classification 
(DDC) abroad. A director has been ap- 
pointed and it is hoped that the survey can 
begin during the coming year. 

* A group of 137 library assistants from 
the United Kingdom visited the Washington. 
New York, and Boston areas for a two-week 
trip. Round-trip transportation costs were 
handled by the group itself, but IRC took care 
of hospitality and expenses for the group while 
they were in the States. 

* Plans for a meeting of American and Rus- 
sian librarians in Bulgaria at the close of the 
IFLA meeting had to be abandoned because 
of the illness of the head of the Russian mis- 
sion. It is now hoped that a meeting can be 
rescheduled to follow IFLA's meeting in Rome 
in 1964. 

* IRRT has issued its long-awaited For- 
eign Service Directory of American Librarians 
with a short-term loan from ALA to be re- 
paid out of sales income. 

* African Encounter, an annotated bibli- 
ography selected to promote an understand- 
ing of Africa among young adults, was com- 
piled by a committee of the YASD and has 
now been published by ALA. 

* Revision of the ALA Catalog Code pro- 
ceeds along the lines agreed upon by the In- 
ternational Conference on Cataloging Prin- 
ciples. Representatives of the British Sub- 
Committee on Cataloguing are attending meet- 
ings of the ALA Code Revision Committee, and 
every effort is being made to produce an 
Anglo-American code. Collaboration between 
the ALA Descriptive Cataloging Committee 
and its counterpart in the [British] Library 
Association is also being maintained. 

* AASL's nominee represented the Asso- 
ciation at the World Assembly of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teach- 
ing Profession in Rio de Janeiro in August 
1963. AASL will nominate a representative for 
the 1964 meeting in Paris. ecc 
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^^ NOBEL 
PRIZE 
WINNERS 


ENC 


... contribute to 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR encyclopedia 


Glenn Seaborg, Lester B. Pearson, Pearl Buck, Sir Howard W. 
Florey, and George W. Beadle are among the 42 Nobel Prize 
Winners who have contributed to the American Educator. 
Hundreds of others of equal importance in their fields have 
written or edited articles to make this encyclopedia a highly 
reliable reference tool. 

Have you seen the new, pre-tested 1964 edition? Hundreds of 
added pages—thousands of revisions including these exciting 
new sections: 

COLONIAL LIFE IN AMERICA: “Most informative" article on the subject by 
Edwin Tunis, Pre-tested for two years. 

CONSERVATION: By Dr. Paul B. Sears of Yale. Full-color illustrations. Em- 
phasis on careers. 

FOOD; FOOD CUSTOMS: Unique presentation of reference material in this 
important area of the Social Studies. 

HIGH SCHOOL: Guidance article by Prof. William Van Til, Chairman, Sec- 
ondary Education, New York University. 

INDIANS, AMERICAN: "Indian Legends" section in full color by Al and 
Natachee Momaday, talented Indian teachers of Pueblo children, Curriculum- 
centered article by Dr. George |. Quimby, Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Professor Sol Tax, University of Chicago, and the Momadays. 
MATHEMATICS, MODERN: See below. 

SPACE TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION: Revised and updated by a team 
headed by Dr. Robert Jastrow, Director, Institute for Space Studies, NASA. 


Send 10€ for reprint of "MODERN MATHEMATICS." Techniques explained 
by Lola J. May, Mathematics Consultant, Winnetka, (Ill.) schools. Write to 
Vicki Johnson, Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


San GBODY. 


If It's Available ... 


GOODY HAS IT 


BUILD or EXPAND 
YOUR RECORD LIBRARY from our 
$3,000,000.00 INVENTORY 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 


University or Library 


Send for Our 
BASIC CLASSICAL and 


JAZZ RECORD 
LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
=a 
off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL * SEMI-CLASSICAL ° 
ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: OPERA * POPULAR * JAZZ ° 
up to 50 RECORDS 30% OFF FOLK MUSIC * SHOWS + PLAYS ° 
up to 100 RECORDS 3313 % OFF ROCK n ROLL . READINGS . 


up to 250 RECORDS 35% OFF 
300 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% OFF POETRY s COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 


Our Discount Ranges from 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all postage 


charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 235 West 49th Street * New York 19, N.Y. 
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by Estellene P. Walker 


SOUTH CAROLINA'S PROGRAM 

South Carolina is a small state, and its state li- 
brary board a small state agency. The personnel 
program which the state library board has de- 
veloped to attract and hold well-qualified per- 
sonnel in the public libraries of the state is in 
scale with the needs of the state and with the 
board’s resources to handle the program. But 
“smallness” ends right there, for the program 
has been a great success in the past and con- 
tinues to be so. Its many facets include a care- 
fully planned recruiting program, a scholarship 
program, training opportunities for preprofes- 
sional library employees, and a program designed 
to provide the professional librarian with con- 
tinuous opportunities for additional training. 

The program is realistic and practical and 
aimed at filling open library positions. Even in a 
small state like South Carolina, the number of 
librarians needed may be astronomical; the fig- 
ure becomes more manageable when based on 
the number of positions vacant for which ade- 
quate salaries are available. The contrast be- 
tween the two figures is sobering, but sets a goal 
for a personnel program which is at once prac- 
tical and realizable. 

Through the personnel program we hope to 
accomplish a great many things. We want to 
talk with numerous young people about librar- 
ianship as a career and to give those who are 
best qualified and most interested an oppor- 
tunity to see for themselves what library work 
is like through actual work experience under 
able direction. We want to send the best of these 
to graduate library schools and to get them back 
to professional positions in our public libraries. 
We hope to keep them satisfied while on the job 
by providing further opportunities for contacts 
with librarians from other parts of the country 
and greater opportunities for continuing profes- 
sional education. We want to give our profes- 
sional librarians better preprofessional assistants 


e Miss Walker, a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Office for Recruitment, is director oj 
the South Carolina State Library Board. 


through in-service training programs, institutes. 
and workshops. Each part of the program con- 
tributes to the other, and all parts work together 
to provide the library personnel needed in the 
public libraries of the state. 

The recruiting phase of our program is the 
intern program, which was initiated in 1959 and 
continued with increasing success during each 
of the succeeding years. This program was re- 
ported in detail in the ALA Bulletin for January 
1961. To summarize, it is a recruiting program 
aimed at college juniors and seniors and young 
teachers. Public libraries which can provide ex- 
cellent direction and training opportunities co- 
operate with the state library board by supply- 
ing summer work internships for the successful 
candidates. These young people follow a care- 
fully planned work program in which they have 
an opportunity to sample many phases of public 
library work at a preprofessional rather than a 
clerical level. Their supervising librarians plan 
their work as a logical, meaningful, and honest 
introduction to the profession. Young people 
participating in the program are under no obli- 
gation to become librarians, but generally those 
who are best qualified and who have talent for 
the work are interested in going into the profes- 
sion. 

The next step is the scholarship program. Each 
year the state library board selects five young 
people and makes available scholarships in the 
amount of $2500 each for attendance at five 
graduate library schools. The list of schools var- 
ies from year to year, but at least one school 
from the Southeast is included each year. The 
other schools are chosen with the idea of giving 
our young people the opportunity to live outside 
the area for one year and to meet new people 
and new ideas in a completely different section 
of the country. We feel that this experience will 
benefit them and in turn will enrich the public 
library program of the state. 

Applicants for the scholarships are carefully 
screened, and only top-level applicants with an 
excellent scholastic background, personality 
traits which we feel will make them effective 
public librarians, and demonstrated ability and 
interest in librarianship are chosen. Each can- 
didate must have completed at least three months’ 
paid employment in a public library under su- 
pervision acceptable to the state library board. 

The summer internships help candidates meet 
this requirement. We want to be sure, and we 
want the applicant to be sure, that librarianship 
is the right profession for him. Actual work ex- 
perience is a convincing proof both for the can- 
didate and for us. 
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SEE THESE NEW 
BENNETT BOOKS 
FOR '64 


for Home Economics 


NEW! Managing Livingtime by Mar- 
garet Raines: First all-new high school 
home management text in recent years 
emphasizes personal goal development 
through generalized procedures. Com- 
prehensive. 297 pages. $5.00 (1) 


REVISED! Meal Planning and Service 
by Beth Bailey McLean: Comprehen- 
sive reference text for high school 
foods courses is now improved through 
extensive revisions, three all-new 
chapters and new color photos. 


$4.80 (2) 


REVISED! Designing Dress Patterns 
by Helen N. Tanous: Late fashion de- 


velopments and a new culotte project 
update this popular dress-tailoring 
text. Well illustrated procedures. 208 


pages. $5.60 (3) 


for Industrial Education 


NEW! INDUSTRIAL ARTS PLAS- 
TICS (1964) by Lauton Edwards. This 
LA. unit course text teaches latest de- 
velopments in industrial plastics, 
processes and products. Thermoplastic 
and thermosetting plastics are defined 
with applications differentiated. Shows 
students how to get good results with 
press as well as cutting, finishing meth- 
ods. Many detailed projects and proj- 
ect suggestions. 

List Price $440 (4) 


Ask For Free Catalog Of 
Complete Bennett Book Programs 


BENNETT BOOKS 


2154 Duroc Bldg. 
Peoria, Illinois 61602 
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Each scholarship winner is sponsored by a 
county or regional library which guarantees to 
him upon completion of his graduate training a 
professional position with a minimum starting 
salary of $4500. This sponsorship must be ar- 
ranged before the scholarship is awarded. The 
agreement presupposes that the candidate has 
been interviewed by the library considering the 
sponsorship, has had an opportunity to investi- 
gate the position which is offered, and knows 
before he leaves for the graduate library school 
the library to which he will return after gradua- 
tion. To date, eleven young people have success- 
fully completed graduate library training under 
this program and a similar one which preceded 
at. 

Of the other aspects of our personnel project, 
the workshops, institutes, and scholarships for 
preprofessional employees are important. Two- 
week study sessions for library assistants have 
been held in cooperation with one of our large 
state colleges. These were designed for practical 
training of in-service personnel. In addition to 
these institutes, scholarships are granted to pre- 
professional employees for attendance at the full 
six-week summer session at a college or uni- 
versity offering undergraduate training in library 
science. For the professionally trained librarian, 
we offer scholarships to out-of-state meetings and 
institutes when we feel that attendance will 
benefit and improve rural library service. In this 
way we hope to give our librarians an opportu- 
nity to keep up with professional thinking and 
“talk,” to meet other librarians, and to be alert 
to new ideas. Not that we think all new ideas 
must be imports; many of ours have been home- 
grown; but contacts with librarians from outside 
the area and from libraries of different sizes and 
patterns of organization are stimulating. We re- 
gret that there have been relatively few occa- 
sions which have merited these grants. Our li- 
brarians have attended workshops in Louisiana, 
Florida, North Carolina, and Illinois, but many 
good opportunities are lost because our budget 
and the librarians’ time will not stretch to cover 
them. 

Our personnel program has increased the num- 
ber of trained public librarians in South Carolina 
from 42 to 52. Our public libraries have lost 
only four trained librarians to other states since 
1956. There have been some retirements, but 
even a good personnel program cannot defeat the 
passage of time. All in all, we think that this 
program has been unusually successful in secur- 
ing the kind of personnel our libraries need, in 
improving the image of the librarian, and in 
making possible better library service to the 
people of the state. eco 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


PROGRESS TOWARD BINDING STANDARDS 


The second phase of an estimated three-year 
project to develop performance standards for li- 
brary binding (see ALA Bulletin, March 1962) 
has been under way for two years this month. 
Progress has been reported in Permanence/ 
Durability of the Book, published late in 1963 
by the W. J. Barrow Research Laboratory, and 
in the January issue of Book Production Maga- 
zine by Forrest Carhart, Jr. director of the 
Library Technology Project. The most important 
advance during the two years was development 
of the Universal Tester, a device which dupli- 
cates binding failures that occur naturally, thus 
making it possible to predict the performance of 
bindings in use. 

Next step in the project is to expand the test- 
ing to include publishers’ reinforced bindings. 
The ALA Joint Committee with the Children's 
Book Council has selected a title in a reinforced 
binding from nearly every publisher who uses 
this type of binding. Thirty copies of each such 
title are being purchased, half to go to the Barrow 
Laboratory for testing and half to be sent to a 
library for circulation under controlled condi- 
tions. If available, 30 copies of these titles will 
also be purchased in trade bindings and dis- 
tributed in the same way. The Joint Committee 
is suggesting the names of the libraries which 
are being asked to participate in this phase of 
the test. 

LTP has invited more university libraries to 
cooperate in that part of the project, which will 
continue to test Class A and publishers! bind- 
ings. 

SUPPLEMENT TO PHOTOCOPYING BOOK 

Supplement No. 2 to Photocopying from Bound 
Volumes, by William R. Hawken, is now avail- 
able from the ALA Publishing Department for 
$2. It has been distributed on appropriate stand- 
ing order lists. The second supplement evaluates 
the new Copease Duplex Book Copier, the SCM 
Corporation Wedgelite, and the new APECO 
Panel-Lite, all book copiers. As in the first sup- 
plement, thirteen halftones illustrate the ma- 
chines, their operating techniques, processes, and 
quality of reproduction. 
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.... YOUR NEW ASSISTANT. 


P. O. BOX 22 


COMPANY 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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CIRCULATION STUDY SURVEY 

Some months ago the Library Technology Proj- 
ect, on behalf of the Circulation Control Com- 
mittee of the Library Administration Division, 
mailed a questionnaire on the Study of Circula- 
tion Control Systems to some 500 libraries. These 
were libraries which had answered a previous 
questionnaire from George Fry and Associates 
about their own circulation control systems. 

The purpose of the latest questionnaire was 
to obtain information on which to evaluate the 
good and bad points of the Fry study and de- 
termine whether the economic benefits to li- 
braries because of changes made as a result of 
the study could be measured. 

Completed questionnaires have been turned 
over to the Circulation Control Committee for 
its analysis of the value of the study. Some pre- 
liminary figures are interesting, however. Of the 
237 completed questionnaires returned from pub- 
lic libraries, 109 librarians reported that they 
had seen the Fry study. Of these 109, 43 had 
analyzed their own systems as a result of the 
study, and 25 had changed their method of 
charging out books as a result of it. 


CASTERS FOR CARPETING 
It is now possible to order two of Gaylord 


Brothers’ wood book trucks equipped with swivel 
casters which comply with the specifications iden- 
tified by the Library Technology Project in its 
recent study as best for use on carpeted floors. 


LTP PUBLICATIONS 

The following major LTP publications are 
available from the ALA Publishing Department: 

LTP Publication Number 1—Study of Circu- 
lation Control Systems, George Fry and Asso- 
ciates, $2.50. 

LTP Publication Number 2—Development of 
Performance Standards for Library Binding, 
Phase I, Report of the Survey Team, $1. 

LTP Publication Number 4—Photocopying 
from Bound Volumes: A Study of Machines, 
Methods, and Materials (Third Printing), Wil- 
liam R. Hawken, $5. 

Supplement No. 1 to Photocopying from Bound 
Volumes, William R. Hawken, $2. 

Supplement No. 2 to Photocopying from Bound 
Volumes, William R. Hawken, $2. 

LTP Publication Number 6—Enlarged Prints 
from Library Microforms: A Study of Processes, 
Equipment, and Materials, W. R. Hawken, $4. 

LTP Publication Number 7—Protecting the 
Library and its Resources: A Guide to Physical 
Protection and Insurance, $6 (oc 
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BUILT-IN 
OLD AGE 


| K SU RAN CE ... With grace and elegance, too! 


A basic design is ageless and STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE crafts- 
men always design and build for maximum beauty and rugged durability. 


For free library planning guides to invest your library with built-in old 


age insurance, write to Dept. A-02 


qeu Tos 4 A : 
"a TT 1 ` a vailable to 
Visit Our Exhibit at the AASA Convention NS colleges and universities 
Atlantic City, Feb. 15-19 A) through E & I 
Booths A-48, A-50 and A-52 Gey ò under contract No. 39. 
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Study desks stretching almost the entire 
length of a football field were only part of 
the custom-made furnishings manufactured 
by Fetzer's Salt Lake Cabinet and Fixture 
Company for the multi-million dollar library 
at Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

One thousand two hundred pieces were 





A LONG LINE OF 
Design 
Coordinated 
Furniture 





FROM FETZER'S SALT LAKE CABINET AND FIXTURE COMPANY 


produced, including study desks, catalog 
cases, bookcases, dictionary stands, book 
trucks, partitions, tables, shelving and other 
miscellaneous furniture. 

Although modern machining techniques 
were utilized to cut costs, each item retained 
"old world" craftsmanship. 


“For the Finest in Institutional Furniture" 


DESIGN-COORDINATED FURNITURE 
1436 South West Temple * Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Oreasure Orove 


THE COVERS THAT HELP 


YOU SERVE YOUNG 
READERS BETTER 


The oldest titles are constantly being redone 
in the latest techniques. You get more 


“new 


covers in every shipment. 


LIBRARY BINDERS 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 
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Creasure Orove 


“HOMEWARD BOUND” BOOKS 


News from 


the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1963 


The official release date of Notable Books of 
1963 will be March 1. Libraries needing the in- 
formation earlier can secure the list after Febru- 
ary 15 by addressing a stamped, self-addressed 
No. 10 envelope to the Adult Services Division 
at ALA headquarters. The list will be published 
in the usual places and will be available from the 
ALA Publishing Department in leaflet form— 
50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10; 500, $16; 
1000, $28; 2500, $60; 5000, $100. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the 1964 Nominating Committee of the 
Adult Services Division: 


Vice-President and President-elect 
ARTHUR T. Hamin, librarian, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati. 
RurH WARNCKE, associate professor, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. 


Director, 1964—67 
Mns. OnniLLA T. BLACKSHEAR, assistant director, 
Madison Public Library, Madison. 
ELAINE VON OESEN, extension services librarian, 
North Carolina State Library, Raleigh. 


Secretary, 1964-66 
FronENE Jonpaw, librarian, Columbia-Lafayette- 
Ouachita Regional Library, Magnolia, Ark. 
RonEenT R. McCrannEN, director, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the division. Such petitions must be filed with 
the president of the division, Fern Long, Adult 
Education Department, Cleveland Public Library, 
325 Superior Ave. Cleveland 44114, by March 
15, 1964. No person may be nominated who is 
not a member of the division and whose written 
consent has not been filed with the Nominating 
Committee, Mrs. Helen H. Lyman, chairman, 
at ALA headquarters. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations for 1964 are presented 
as the report of the Nominating Committee of 
the American Library Trustee Association, J. 
Maynard Magruder, chairman. 

First Vice-President and President-elect 
Mns. DorotHy ConniGAN, trustee, Public Li- 

brary, Rockford, Ill. 

JEAN GALLOWAY, trustee, Public Library, Green- 

ville, S.C. 

Second Vice-President 
Nettie TAYLOR, director, Library Extension Di- 
vision, State Department of Education, Balti- 
more. 
EstHer Mar HENKE, extension librarian, State 
Library, Oklahoma City. 
Secretary 
Mns. CLAIRE ALBERTS, trustee, Public Library, 

Tucson. 

Mrs. I. C. Oxner, trustee, Southeast Arkansas 

Regional Library, Monticello. 

Director-at-Large, Southwest Area 
ALEX ALLAIN, trustee, St. Mary Parish Library, 
Franklin, La. 
ROBERT HAVERFIELD, trustee, Daniel Boone Re- 
gional Library, Columbia, Mo. 
Director-at-Large, Northwest Area 
Mrs. Bruce Coomps, trustee, State Library Com- 
mission, Olympia, Wash. 
Sronv BinpsEvE, trustee, King County Library, 

Seattle. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than twenty members 
of the American Library Trustee Association, 
filed with the executive secretary of the division 
before March 15, 1964. No person may be nom- 
inated by the Nominating Committee or by peti- 
tion who is not a member of ALTA and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the 
Nominating Committee. coe 





WATCH for 
MR. BUMBA 


Soon to be announced, a 
completely new easy-read- 


ing series for grades K to 
3. Exceptionally well il- 
lustrated in color. From 
LERNER PUBLICATIONS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55401 











Now Complete—The Panel of Scholars Re- 
ports: The three volumes in this series of studies 
are the culmination of five and one-half years 
of study and preparation by prominent Disciple 
theologians. Certainly among the most signifi- 
cant volumes in the history of the movement, 
the collection will serve as a reference for mem- 
bers of the clergy and laity alike, of educational 
administrators and seminarians. 


THE REFORMATION OF TRADITION 


Volume I, edited by Ronald Osborn, is con- 
cerned with influences on and transformation of 
the church in this modern era. The Panel re- 
examines the beliefs and doctrines of a faith 
which has been characterized as nontraditional. 
The reports make it clear that Disciples of Christ 
do have a distinctive tradition. $6.00 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THEOLOGY 

Volume II, edited by Ralph G. Wilburn, re- 
states the major themes of Disciples theology. 
This volume, composed of papers from promi- 
nent theologians in the movement, discusses 
topics particularly relevant to practical theology. 
$6.00 




































THE REVIVAL OF CHURCHES 


Volume III, edited by W. B. Blakemore, pre- 
sents chapters which develop theories for a 
number of practical activities. It is devoted to 
The Church of Christ on Earth; Ministry and 
Worship; and The Work of the Church. $6.00 


Recommended for all religious book collections! 


The Bethany Press 
Box 179, St. Louis, Mo. 63166 
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GROUP LISTENING 


WITH INDIVIDUAL HEARING 


The ATC HB-4 Listening System 
solves the problem of individual hear- 
ing differences with separate volume 
controls for each listener. Its eight 
listening stations provide the means 
for a group to listen without interfer- 
ing with other activities, and also 
assure that each listener will hear 
comfortably. The rugged vinyl-cov- 
ered 34” plywood carrying case con- 
tains eight lightweight double head- 
sets. Jack strips built into opposite 
sides of the case incorporate stand- 
ard phone jacks and individual vol- 
ume controls for eight listeners, with 
an extra jack for additional units. The 
10-ft. input cable and headsets have 
standard phone plugs. Weight is 10 
Ibs. Size: 1214” x 815" x 8". 


$3095 Net 


ATC HB-4 


SEE YOUR ATC DEALER OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


UDIOTRONICS 


7498 BELLAIRE AVE., NO. HOLLYWOOD 7, CALIF. 
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Tue BVI Cuir- 
Up automat- 
ically dispenses 
a single paper 
clip each time 
the top is 
pressed. Each 
clip is placed in 
the user's fin- 
gertips in the 
correct position 
for slipping onto papers being assembled. Of 


plastic in two-tone gray, the dispenser measures 


7” overall. It loads by use of cartridges contain- 
ing 100 clips. For further information write 
Burgess Vibrocrafters, Inc., Grayslake, Ill. 


No-Mar wall panels 
designed for the dis- 
play of photos, pic- 
tures, or books weigh- 
ing up to 10 lbs. are 
available in twelve 
decorator colors. 
Packaged four to a 
carton, the foot. 
square panels are 
covered with foam- 
woven nylon pile to which books 





backed, 
or photos can be attached by the use of a 
special hook tape which locks to the nylon. 
Magnetic mountings hold the panels to steel 


walls, and  pressure-sensitive backing holds 
the panels to vinyl or wood surfaces, in block, 
diamond, step, or other patterns. Among the 
colors are apricot, gray, blues, gold, red, green, 
and black. Price of a carton of magnetics, $15.80; 
pressure-sensitive, $11.80 from Burr-Board, 410 
Hackensack St., Carlstadt, N.J. 


* & * 


A CoMPLETELY automatic high-speed folder, the 
Elliott model 707, has been introduced by Elliott 
Business Machines, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. The 
707 scores and folds paper up to 915" X 1515" 
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size at the rate of 11,000 sheets per hour and the 
supply can be replenished while the machine is 
operating. The machine produces popular folds 
Írom the single to the baronial and will fold 
stapled sheets. Gear-driven rollers prevent slip- 
page; open-construction fold plates eliminate 
static electricity. Outstanding features are posi- 
tive separation, perfect stacking, and true fold- 
ing. The 707 has a simplified fold chart con- 
taining instructions for making all folds. All 
parts are guaranteed for one year. 


THE Witson TV 
Mount is used to sus- 
pend TV receivers 
from the wall or ceil- 
ing. It has a baked-on 
beige enamel finish 
and is designed to ac- 
cept any make or 
model TV receiver 
from a 12" to a 27" 
screen size. The mount attaches to the ceil- 
ing or wall (with wall-attaching brackets), 
bolts: into the sides of the TV receiver, or sup- 
ports the receiver from the bottom. A large 7^ 
ball-bearing swivel permits the receiver to be 
rotated 60? and rocker pins permit tilting from 
0? to 15? downward. Write H. Wilson Corp., 546 
W. 119th St., Chicago 60628. 





UNBREAKABLE card trays are a feature of Bro- 
Dart's *Contemporary" card catalog cabinets. 
Compact construction provides a 72-tray cabinet 
in the same space as the usual 60-tray cabinet. 
The break-proof, spill-proof trays have a wood 
front, heavy-duty aluminum body, and plastic 
follower block. The snap-out rod has a unique 
locking device, so that if the tray is accidentally 
dropped, it will not break and the rod and 
follower block remain secured so the cards are 
not scattered. Cabinets, reading tables, and other 
pieces are available in the "Contemporary" 
series with plastic-laminate tops in a variety of 
colors and textured for pleasant feel and to re- 
duce glare and reflection. Bro-Dart “Contempo- 
rary" furnishings are made of wood and extru- 
sions of aluminum, with steel reinforcement 
where necessary. There is a complete line in 
adult and children's sizes. Write Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, 56 Earl St., Newark 07114, for further 
information. eee 


LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. "Shorts" 
are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 
aB 


&T 
BOOKSELLERS 
¢ 


8 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 





Library 


Machine 






AT 
LOW 


CATALOG CARDS ` COST 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 12, Chicago 40 


Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 
FAXON'S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 
free on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 


newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street 


* 


Continuous Service fo Libraries Since 1886 


Boston 15, Mass. 
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A valuable tool for 
library development in 
elementary school systems 


EFFECTIVENESS 
OF CENTRALIZED 
LIBRARY SERVICE IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
by Mary Virginia Gaver * $9.00 


Rutgers University Press 
— —— New Brunswick, N. J. 












All patented. Re 
guaranteed. Orders 
Approval" invited. 


CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 


to print library 
catalog card (3x5) 
$54.50 


CARD DUPLICATOR, to print library "Ue card (3x5), 
post cards (312x512) and 4x6 card, $64.50 
LIVING STAMP, to print call number, dde. label, 
etc., $24.50. 

Please order direct from the inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
P. 0. Box 423, Notre Dame, Indiana 


(New location will be: 53100 Juniper Rd., 
South Bend, Ind. 46637) 


Stimulating Position Open for a 


technical librarian 


at CORNING 


. to supervise operation of extensive technical 
collections of reference works, periodicals and 
reports for a group of several hundred scientists. 
Responsibilities include establishing and operating 
branch services for engineering and development 
groups. 


The location, at the gateway to the Finger Lakes 
resort area, offers a congenial place to live with 
outstanding schools, colleges and cultural activi- 
ties, due to the preponderance of professional 
people in a community of 35,000, 


Qualifications: A Bachelor's degree in Science 
plus training or experience in technical library 
work. Interest in introducing more efficient systems 
for retrieving and disseminating reference material 
is essential. 


Please write full details, in confidence, to Mr. 
K. J. Engstrom, Technical Recruiting Administra- 
tor, Technical Staffs Division. 


CORNING 


CORNING GLASS WORKS 
CORNING, NEW YORK 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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CLASSIFIED 





FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889, Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger; Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canners, ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midewstern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tion—$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) —$10. 
Annuals 760, '61, °62,—$5 each. Binder—$2. INDEX, 
1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
publie, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 22. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 20004. 


east 
JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 increments 
of $305 each) plus additional 596 of the New York 
State retirement paid by the city, 5th year library 
school degree required. N.Y. State retirement system, 
social security, month's vacation, city pays portion of 
hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
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Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

SENIOR librarian. Library certification required, 
cataloging experience. Community library in subur- 
ban environs of New York City, $5045-$5639, depend- 
ing upon experience. N.J. State pension plan, 4-week 
vacation, medical-surgical plan. Apply Mrs. Emilie S. 
Curry, Dir., Cedar Grove Public Library, Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N.J. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian for new building 
on the South Shore of Long Island, 44 hour from New 
York City. Beginning salary $6000. Four weeks vaca- 
tion, New York State retirement, social security, hos- 
pitalization, 35-hour week. Must have master's degree 
in library science. Apply Director, Rockville Centre 
Public Library, Rockville Centre, N.Y. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free 
Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

HEAD of catalog department for large university 
library in the Northeast. LS degree and experience 
with Library of Congress classification required. 
Administrative experience desirable. Salary $9000. 
Usual academic fringe benefits. Write to B-273. 

PERSONNEL officer for active library system with 
180 full-time, 160 part-time employees, in attractive, 
cultural city. Excellent opportunity to develop pro- 
gressive personnel program. MLS required plus 6 
years professional experience. Salary $6864—$8346. 
5-day, 3744-hour week, month's vacation, state retire- 
ment system plus social security; other benefits. 
Apply: Harold Hacker, Dir, Rochester Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y. 14604. 

LIBRARY with building program under way 
needs: 1) asst. dir. salary $7200-$9300, 2) senior 
libr., ref., cat., or branch), salary $5520-$7020. 
Both salary ranges in five steps, beginning salary de- 
pending upon experience. Good fringe benefits. 
Resume to Julius Ostromecki, Dir., Johnson Public 
Library, Hackensack, N.J. 

LIBRARIAN-in-charge. Bala-Cynwyd, Pennsyl- 
vania, one of Philadelphia’s attractive Main Line 
suburbs. Library of 22,000 volumes. Part of Lower 
Merion Library Assn. Air-conditioned building with 
building project in planning stage. Busy library and 
challenging job. Salary range $5871-$6771, 3744-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, Blue Cross, retirement pro- 
gram and social security, no civil service examination, 
no residence requirement. MS in LS or BS in LS 
required. Job open now. Apply: A. Hunter Rineer, Jr., 
Exec. Dir., Lower Merion Library Assn., 75 E. Lan- 
caster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Ludington Public Library, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. Busy children’s department 
serving large Main Line community, part of Lower 
Merion Library System. 3714-hour week, 4 weeks 
vacation, Blue Cross coverage, retirement program, 
salary range $5331-$6186. No civil service examina- 
tion. No residence requirement. MS in LS or BS in 
LS required. Begin January 1964. Apply: A. Hunter 
Rineer, Jr., Lower Merion Library Assn., 75 E. Lan- 
caster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 

CATALOGER-classifier for interesting engineering 
library. Desired qualifications: library degree, 5 years 
experience in cataloging, educational background in 
the physical sciences. Salary range: $6500-$8000. 


Apply to Mrs. Marguerite C. Soroka, Hd., Catalog 
Dept., Engineering Societies Library, 345 E. 47 St., 
New York. 10017. 

REGIONAL library serving 49 public libraries in 
5 counties, has opening for imaginative, forward- 
looking librarian. Appointment may be made at 
junior librarian to senior librarian III level, depend- 
ing on experience and ability. Beginners as well as 
experienced librarians may apply. Starting base salary 
may range up to $7600 with additional steps for 
exceptional qualifications, Applicant should have 
interest in extending public relations program or 
working in field of audio-visual services. Located 
in picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley only two hours 
from New York City. 35-hour week, month's vaca- 
tion, annual increments and other excellent N.Y. 
State fringe benefits, Contact: Leon Karpel, Dir., 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, 105 Market St., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Area code 914, GR 1-6060. 

REFERENCE librarians. Expanding services pro- 
vide an immediate opening for assistant reference 
librarian at the University of New Hampshire Li- 
brary, Durham, N.H. Basic salary $5700, with adjust- 
ments for professional experience. Library science de- 
gree required. Fringe benefits include faculty status. 
Location, 1 hour from Boston. Apply: Donald Vin- 
cent, Ln. 

LIBRARIAN, male, district phase (tri-county). 
Begin as assistant, lead to directorship. Immediate 
opening. Public library, Altoona, Pennsylvania, lo- 
cated on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad, between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, population 70,000. Be- 
ginning salary up to $8000, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Exceptional fringe benefits. Degree and experi- 
ence required. Apply Dr. Thomas R. Heslep, Supt. 
of Schools, Altoona School District, 6 Ave. and 15 
St, giving qualifications and references. 

REFERENCE librarian. To assist with documents, 
serials, educational materials, and general reference 
work including library instruction for students. MLS 
degree required. 35-hour week, one month's vacation, 
Blue Cross, TIAA group insurance, faculty rank. 
Salary commensurate with faculty. Apply Director, 
de Library, Adelphi University, Garden City, 

WANTED: periodical librarian. Technological col- 
lege in northern New York has position for a librar- 
ian to handle periodicals collection. Duties include 
ordering, checking in, preparing for bindery, dupli- 
cate exchange, etc. Prefer male with training in 
electrical engineering, physics, or other physical 
sciences, Must have library science degree. Prefer 
some experience in technically oriented library. Start- 
ing salary $8000 for 11 months service per year. 
Position open July 1, 1964. Write or contact Charles 
Penrose (Edgewater Beach Hotel at Midwinter, 
ALA), Ln. Clarkson College of Technology, Pots- 
dam, N.Y. 

LIBRARY supervisors. Promote local library sys- 
tems and provide field services. Require one year of 
graduate work in library science and three years 
professional experience, including one year super- 
visory or administrative with public contact. $8386- 
$9355. With one more year general experience and 
one more year supervisory or administrative, $9480- 
$11,385. Nationwide testing: no residence require- 
ments. Write at once to Recruitment Unit #36B, NYS 
Dept. of Civil Service, Albany, N.Y. 12226. 

SCHOOL library consultant—to develop and pro- 
mote improvements in school library programs for 
NYS Education Department, Requires 60 hours grad- 
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uate work (with 36 in library science, 18 in educa- 
tion) and six years professional library experience or 
college teaching in field. $11,080—$13,210. Nationwide 
testing: No residence requirement. Write Recruit- 
ment Unit 47A, NYS Dept. of Civil Service, Albany, 
N.Y. 12226. 

CATALOGER. To head department in medium- 
sized public library (northern New Jersey, 45 minutes 
from Broadway). Must be: intelligent, imaginative, 
reader oriented, congenial, knowledgeable, flexible, a 
devout believer in “see” and “see also” references. 
Age and/or experience no barrier. B-281. 

HEAD librarian for growing public library in pleas- 
ant community of 23,000. Fifth year degree. Some ex- 
perience preferred. Salary open, depending on quali- 
fications. Excellent staff, working conditions, and 
hours. Month’s vacation, sick leave, social security, 
and other benefits. Apply stating qualifications, ex- 
perience, and present availability. Write B-283. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for resort community on 
Long Island’s north shore. Charge of main library and 
one branch, Building program in planning state. N.Y. 
State retirement, disability insurance, GHI hospitali- 
zation plan. Experience not necessary. Salary to $7300 
at present, depending upon experience. New scale 
July 1 $7500-$9800 in 8 steps. Apply Kirk L. Pressing, 
Dir., Northport Public Library, Northport, N.Y. 

CHALLENGING position as director of public li- 
brary in progressive community of 40,000. Community 
desires to expand collection and service. MLS degree 
and experience required. Salary $6500—$8500, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Position available immediately. 
Apply to Board of Trustees, Vineland Public Library, 
Vineland, N.J. 

REFERENCE librarian for newly enlarged public 
library in community of 23,000. Excellent vacation 
and fringe benefits, Salary open, depending on quali- 
fications. Position available immediately. Write B-284. 


southeast 


ASSISTANT librarian to coordinate services of 
growing county system serving $84,000 in western 
Maryland. Salary range $6400-$7900, starting figure 
open. Generous benefits. Library degree required. Ex- 
perience not essential. Write Rollin P. Marquis, Dir., 
Allegany County Library, Cumberland, Md. 

MISSISSIPPI State University, State College, 
Mississippi. Three professional positions open now: 
head, circulation department (salary open), head, 
catalog department (salary open), serial librarian 
($5600). Library degree required. Previous experi- 
ence required for circulation and catalog positions. 
Social security, state retirement, group hospitaliza- 
tion and life insurance, faculty status. For further 
details apply to George R. Lewis, Dir. of Libraries, 
P.O. Box 1517. 

BALTIMORE County, Maryland, a suburban 
metropolitan community of 500,000 population, has 
an immediate need for professional librarians to 
serve in new agencies. Salary for beginning librarians 
is $5740-$6890 in five steps. Candidates must have 
5-year degree from ALA-accredited library school. 
For information and application write: Nancy A. 
Maier, Pers. Offr., Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson 21204. 

GET in on the ground floor planning of a new 3- 
level library building in an attractive city of about 
60,000. Two administrative openings. 1) Chief of tech- 
nical processes. Supervises ordering, cataloging, and 
preparing materials. 2) Children’s librarian. Super- 
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vise and coordinate library services to children and 
parents. Salary scale, $6006-$6916, based upon experi- 
ence. Free hospitalization insurance and many other’ 
fringe benefits. No written examination. Maximum 
age, 45. Must have graduate library degree and super- 
visory ability. Apply Emory E. Walker, Pers. Dir., 
Civil Service Office, City Hall, Lakeland, Fla. 
ASSOCIATE /ibrarian. Librarian to be in charge 
of Maryland State Department of Health, public 
health library located in State Office Building in 
city of Baltimore. Library of science degree and 
several years experience required. Challenging posi- 
tion involving opportunity to develop and expand 
services to include consultation to local health de- 
partments, hospitals, and public and school libraries. 
Librarian would be able to work closely with other 
professional librarians in such well-known libraries 
as Enoch Pratt, Welch, Johns Hopkins, and University 
of Maryland libraries. Salary: $6280—-$7849. Address 
inquiries to Herbert F. Hare, Dir. of Trng. and Pers. 
Health Dept., 301 W. Preston St., Baltimore 21201. 


midwest 


MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 49503. 

REFERENCE librarian for public library in De- 
troit suburb of 35,000. College graduate. One year 
training accredited library school. $5800-$6000. New 
building. 40-hour week, two weeks vacation, 12 days 
sick leave, social security, Blue Cross, $2000 life in- 
surance policy, municipal retirement benefits, Apply 
Helen Holmes, City Ln., 26305 John R., Madison 
Heights, Mich. 

POSITION of Aead librarian is open at Menomi- 
nee, Michigan. Attractive summer resort town. Li- 
brary located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Former librarian held po- 
sition for ten years. For information write and send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II opening for first assistant, general 
reading department. To assist in providing readers 
advisory service in such areas as fiction, bibliography, 
social sciences, biological sciences, literature and his- 
tory. One of four adult subject departments. Library 
degree and minimum of two years experience. Annual 
increments to $8026. Partial payment of health in- 
surance, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, good 
retirement plan. Main library building located in 
complex which includes an art center, planetarium, 
and little theatre. Apply: Flint Public Library, Pers. 
Off., 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

BOOK reviewers. Two positions are open on the 
Booklist staff at ALA headquarters in Chicago, one 
as reviewer of childrem's books, the other as re- 
viewer of books for young adults. Each position 
consists of reading and evaluating new books and 
writing concise annotations on them. The beginning 
salary is $6900. Requirements include a degree from 
an accredited library school and several years ex- 
perience in selecting books for children or young 
people in school or public libraries. Librarians with 
an enthusiasm for reading who would like to share 
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their critical judgment of books as full-time book 
reviewers at ALA headquarters are invited to apply 
to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Subscription Books 
‘Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year, 
liberal arts, church-related college of 1300 students, 
to begin February 1, 1964, Duties include cataloging, 
some order work, and a few hours reference. Li- 
brary degree or its near completion required. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Usual benefits, 10 months, 39- 
hour week, salary open. Library moved into its new, 
spacious, air-conditioned building in September 1962. 
Excellent opportunity. Apply: Maudie Linn Nesbitt, 
Head Ln. 

REFERENCE librarian, Sioux City Public Library, 
to be responsible for supervision of reference divi- 
sion, adult services department. Social security, Iowa 
public employees retirement system, sick leave, 
month's vacation. Salary range begins at $5580. Ap- 
ply: Andrew M. Hansen, Ln., Sioux City, Iowa 51102. 

HEAD, business and technology department (/ibrar- 
ian. III). Work in new million-dollar air-conditioned 
main library. Administer well-organized department 
with book collection over 13,000. Book budget of 
$5000 plus additional funds for periodical and sub- 
scription services, Requirements: 5th year LS degree 
and minimum 4 years related experience. 1964 salary 
scale $6600-$8520. Salary above minimum depending 
on experience and qualifications. Fringe benefits: 4 
weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, state retirement 
fund, social security, credit union, voluntary Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. Write to Roger B. Francis, Dir., 
South Bend Public Library, 122 W. Wayne St., South 
Bend, Ind. 46601. 

CATALOG librarian. Present catalog librarian re- 
tiring. Pleasant working conditions. Catalog depart- 
ment completely remodeled. Book and material budget 
of $22,000 per year. Catalog department has a staff of 
three including head. Fond du Lac is a city of 35,000 
located at the foot of the Fox River Valley on beau- 
tiful Lake Winnebago. Four-season recreational area, 
skiing, boating, swimming. Four-hour drive from 
Chicago, half-hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
salary from $6000 with five increments to $7440. Posi- 
tion on salary schedule is determined by qualifications 
and experience. Qualifications: BS in LS or MS in 
LS or equivalent. One month vacation, city retirement 
and social security, sick leave, etc., benefits. Position 
open. Apply Director, Fond du Lac Public Library, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

CAREER position for head medical librarian. Ref- 
erence and circulating medical library requires serv- 
ices of professional medical librarian to plan and de- 
velop long-term acquisition program and administer 
a modern library facility. Particular emphasis on 
coordination of library services with teaching and 
research faculties and business administration, Salary 
open. Librarians who welcome a challenging oppor- 
tunity are encouraged to apply. All correspondence 
confidential. Write all details to Daniel S. Kushner, 
M.D., Dean, Chicago Medical School, 710 S. Wolcott 
Ave., Chicago 60612. 

CHILDREN'S librarian, immediately. Unusual op- 
portunity in attractive Detroit suburb. Salary $5748 to 
$7612, depending on experience. Top salary $10,027. 
5-day week, 4-week vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan plus social security, Apply to Director, Public 
Libraries, Robert M. Orr, 10 Kercheval, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 48236. 


ALA HEADQUARTERS ASSISTANT LIBRAR- 
IAN who would be cataloger and reference assistant 
for special library on libraries, librarianship, and re- 
lated subjects. Library serves ALA staff and mem- 
bers. Requires MSLS. Salary $5460-$6348, with an- 
nual increments of $222. Social security. TIAA, one 
month vacation, 35-hour week. Write Headquarters 
Librarian. 


mountain plains 
DUAL administrator, technical processes division 
and ten-member cooperative processing center, needed 
immediately. Fifth year library degree and five years 
professional experience, one in an administrative 
capacity, required. Proficiency in cataloging and ad- 
ministrative skills necessary to supervise staff of eight. 
$7764-$9414, retirement, insurance. Write to Mildred 
J. Heyer, State Ln., Nevada State Library, Carson 
City, Nevada—amid trees, mountains, water, sage- 
brush, books and a burgeoning population. 


southwest 
ART librarian. Experienced cataloger, art research, 
and special library training requisites. Library open 
to public. Salary: open. Write Museum of Fine Arts, 
1001 Bissonnet, Houston 77005. 

ASSISTANT head of bookmobile division to assist 
in the supervision and training of personnel, and 
work with public relations in the schools and com- 
munity. Has primary responsibility for book selection 
for the division and preparing book lists, Will serve 
in a recently established city-county system serving 
over 365,000 people through 20 branch libraries and 
7 bookmobiles. Bookmobile staff of 21. Salary range: 
$5544-$6984. Two years of responsible professional 
experience, preferably in bookmobiles. Requires 
graduate degree from accredited library school. 
Fringe benefits: cumulative sick leave, vacation to 4 
weeks, social security plus retirement plan. Apply to 
2 R. Clement, Dir. Admin. Servs., 220 S. Cheyenne, 

ulsa. 


pacific northwest 
CATALOGER. Congenial staff, pleasant university 
town, new building in process. Retirement, fringe 
benefits, salary dependent on training and experience, 
advancement by city salary scale. Write Mrs. Jeanne 
Larson, Ln., Corvallis Public Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

LIBRARY Association of Portland (Multnomah 
County Library) has openings for senior librarians 
in the social science and science departments. Salary 
range for graduates holding MA degrees from ac- 
credited library schools is $6060-$6780, the exact rate 
depending on experience. Five-day, 37-hour work 
week, four weeks vacation, sick leave, social security, 
private carrier pension plan, medical and hospitaliza- 
tion plan. The library serves Multnomah County with 
a population of 520,000. For further information write 
Mary E. Phillips. Pers. Off., 801 S. 10 Ave., Portland, 
Ore. 97205. 

CATALOGER wanted, for July—but can wait until 
September 1. Tripled book budget requires enlarged 
department. Faculty status, state and TIAA retire- 
ment, free Blue Cross (including major medical bene- 
fits), excellent sick leave and vacation policy, modern 
building, and good working conditions. ISU is within 
3 hours drive from Yellowstone, the Tetons, Sun 
Valley, and Salt Lake. Challenging opportunity, with 
a good chance for early promotion, increased salary. 
Salary minimum $6000, more for exceptional qualifica- 
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tions. MLS, one foreign language, and three good 
references required; at least one year experience 
preferred. Send resume of experience and education 
to Eli M. Oboler, Univ. Ln., Idaho State University, 
Pocatello, Idaho. For further, quick information, 
phone 208-233-2160, Ext. 231, 8:30 4.M.-5:00 P.M., 
M 


-F. 

LIBRARY Association of Portland, Oregon, has im- 
mediate openings for: 1) Personnel officer. Salary 
range $7500-$8400, to conduct recruitment program, 
staff training, and counseling, in system employing 
250 full-time and 150 part-time staff. Requirements 
include graduate library school degree and experi- 
ence in personnel work. 2) Cataloger, senior grade. 
Salary range $6060-$6780. Requirements include 
graduate library school degree and some experience. 
3) Children's librarian, junior grade. Salary range 
$5340-$6060, library school degree required. Terms of 
employment include 3744 hour week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, social security, and retirement plan. 
Write Chief Associate Librarian Mary E. Phillips, 
Pers. Off., 801 S. 10 Ave., Portland, Ore. 97205. 


far west 
LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $516-$641 a month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
where the climate is always good. The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 
U.S. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 90012. 

PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $423-$454. Five-step pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction. For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children's librarians es- 
specially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of 
librarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending 
on qualifications. Requires college graduation with 
24 units of library training applicable to public li- 
brary work. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior 
to employment. Outstanding employee benefits in- 
clude annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and 
paid-for health and life insurance. Splendid local 
educational and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed 
weather. Citizenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, 
Room 453, Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San 
Diego. An equal opportunity employer. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Credentials in library sci- 
ence and 2 years children's librarian experience. 
Beautiful library, Frank Lloyd Wright design, in 
Marin County Civic Center, across the Golden Gate 
from San Francisco. Salary range $465-$580. Out- 
standing benefit system. Apply Personnel Department, 
Marin County Civic Center, San Rafael, Calif. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


alaska 


NEW Alaskan liberal arts college needs a chief of 
technical services. Graduation from an accredited 
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library school required. Knowledge of foreign lan- 
guage(s) and experience preferred. Alaska Method- 


ist University is nonsectarian. Excellent working | 


conditions, air-conditioned building, congenial staff. 
Good salary. New separate library building being 
planned. $25,000 book budget. A good job with a 
future for the right person, in that part of Alaska 
which has a surprisingly mild climate. Faculty 
status, TIAA, month's vacation, and other fringe 
benefits. For application forms, write to Dean O. W. 
Frost, Alaska Methodist University, Anchorage. 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN II for branch public library in Lahaina 
(Maui), 1 year professional library experience, $5592- 
$7128. Librarian III for University of Hawaii library 
circulation section, 2 years professional library ex- 
perience, $6156-$7860. Children's librarian I for li- 
braries in Honolulu, Hilo (Hawaii), Wailuku (Maui), 
l year professional children's library program experi- 
ence $5592-$7128. Foreign language catalog librarian 
for University of Hawaii, 1 year professional catalog- 
ing experience requiring application of reading knowl- 
edge of French, German, and Russian, $5868-$7488. 
State of Hawaii civil service positions requiring 
graduation from ALA-accredited school. Medical plan, 
social security coverage, retirement plan and other 
benefits. Write Department of Personnel Services, 825 
Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 

canada 
UNDERGRADUATE librarian. Leslie Frost Library. 
To administer 150,000 volume capacity new building, 
and to teach one course, subject or language, in the 
college. Salary open. Apply Mrs. H. Wood, Office of 
the Director of Libraries, York University, Toronto. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, BSLS, MA, PhD, twelve years university tech. 
nical services, five years director of college library, 
desires university position (asst. or assoc. librarian) 
or college administrative position. Write B-277-W. 

MAN, MLS, seeking overseas English-speaking sec- 
ondary school library opening. Teaching and high 
school library background. Write B-282-W. 

HEAD of large international organization library, 
soon 53, seeks relocation, preferably West Coast or 
Southwest (to be near grandchildren). Specialized 
in social and economic literature, government and 
international documents; bibliography and languages 
primary interests; also translating and interpreting 
from French (bilingual), Spanish; familiar with 
Italian, German; catalog Russian. Offers, nibbles to 
J. W. Haden, Poste Restante, Geneva 22, Switzerland. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 754. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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This is a threshold 


These eighteen volumes invite the student to 
step from the classroom into the library. 

They provide an easy access from texts into 
the world of other basic materials. 

Teachers tell us that these volumes put “a 
little of the school library into the classroom)’ 
and that they "lead the student into thinking 
situations: Librarians say that, by guiding the 
student skillfully from subject to related subject, 
these volumes generate a desire to read on and 
on, inculcating lifetime reading habits. They 
stimulate the student to use all the library's 
resources—reference, periodicals, other books 
—the total wealth of the library. 

Our Wonderful World is invaluable to the 








instruction. It is teaching material oriented to 
the new curriculum as it has emerged in 1963, 
and to the new technological developments. 

Our Wonderful World (Herbert Zim, Found- 
ing Editor) provides encyclopedically-organized 
enrichment materials for the elementary and 
junior high school youngster. It is thematically 
organized; vividly illustrated and designed; 
stresses science and mathematics, as well as the 
social studies. It is as rewarding to the average 
student as to the gifted, whose special needs 
it fulfills. 


Our Wonderful World 


Spencer International Press e School and Library Division 








Four Great New Additions 
to Modern Library Shelves 
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We've come a long way from the days of clay and papyrus. We, however, 
share a common bond with the ancients— confidence in libraries for the 
facts we seek. Today's well-planned library justifies its patrons' faith by 
making available the newest and finest reference sources. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, expanded for 1964 in the vital areas of 
science, arts, and man. 

CHILDCRAFT, The How AND WHY Library, totally new resource material 
for pre-school and primary-grade children. 

WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA DICTIONARY, newly expanded, con- 
tains well over 180,000 entries and definitions. 


WORLD BOOK ATLAS, more than a collection of maps, is a vital contribu- 
tion to the study of social sciences. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
LONDON * ROME + SYDNEY * TORONTO 
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The President Signs Public Law 88-259 
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10,000 


Out-of-Print Books 


now available from University Microfilms 
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"Want Lists” get shorter and shorter for 
librarians who use O-P Book service. And 
the new 1964 cumulative catalogue lists over 
10,000 titles you can obtain easily and in- 
expensively through the modern microfilm- 
xerography reproduction method. 


Catalogues have been sent to those on 
previous lists. If you did not receive a copy 
write for one. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48107 
$5 BJ B S bdqAmY OF X ERO X CORPORATION 
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Your choice of tan or gray 
9 baked enamel finish 


eleases study carrels for maximum use 


Assigning a LOK-MOBILE to students with 
heir books solves the problem of limited carrels. 
300ks are safely locked up when not in use, yet al- 
vays ready for the student to work with at any li- 
rary table or available carrel. Saves staff time, too, 
nd gives library full control of books. The LOK- 
TOBILE is equipped with clear plexiglas side panels 
hat enable you to check contents at any time. One 
ide panel opens and has a strong lock with two 
eys — one for the library and one for the student. 


or School Classroom Use 


leal for assigning books to indivi- 
ual classrooms. Assures. safety 
nd control of books on temporary 
ian from the School Library. 


For Public Libraries 


For patrons doing major research. 
Eliminates daily checking in and out 
of same books, yet keeps them un- 
der locked protection when not in 
use. Wonderful for processing de- 
partments, too. 


LOK-MOBILE 


Made with the same 18 gauge steel 
and extra strength square tubular 
construction used on all 
Demco Book Trucks 


P sd 


I f IA 
New— hi 
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Free Brochure 


Contains photographs, prices 
and ordering information on the 
complete line of Demco Book 
Trucks. A must for librarians 
who are considering new 
trucks. Write Demco — Madi- 
son for a free copy of this help- 
ful brochure. 


EMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 
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A QUOTE FROM: THE STORY OF LIBRARY BUREAU, PUBLISHED IN 1909 


"Library Bureau was founded for the purpose of furnishing libraries 
with equipment and supplies of unvarying correctness and reliability. 
For thirty years its factories have been the work shops in which the best 
ideas of American Libraries have been brought into concrete form," 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS OUR GOALS HAVE BEEN THE SAME 


Flomington Rand Fo 
LIBRARY BUREAU 7e 
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IARCH COVER 


in February 11 President 
ohnson signed into law the 
ibrary Services and Construc- 
‘on Act, which then became 
'ublic Law 88-269. For iden- 
‘fication of some of those at- 
nding the ceremony see page 
61. 


he ALA Bulletin is the official 
»urnal of the American Library 
Ssociation and also publishes 
iaterial of general interest to li- 
rarians. Its authors’ opinions 
10uld be regarded as their own 
nless ALA endorsement is noted. 
cceptance of an advertisement 
oes not imply endorsement of 
1e product by the American Li- 
rary Association. 


Iembership in ALA is open to 
ny person, library, or organiza- 
on interested in library service 
nd librarianship. For further in- 
yrmation write to the Member- 
ip Promotion Office at ALA 
eadquarters. 


he ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
'eaders Guide, Education In- 
ex, and Library Literature. 
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The torch is passed | 











By The Associated Press 


NOW AVAILABLE 

IN A SUPERBLY 
BOUND GOLDENCRAFT 
EDITION FOR SCHOOLS 

AND LIBRARIES 


Here are the four days that shook the 
world, all brought back to life by A.P.'s 
finest writers and photographers—100 
pages and 82 photographs in color and 
black and white that provides a magnifi- 
cent document of American history. The 
Torch is Passed . .. is a fully detailed and 
lavishly illustrated memorial on the tragic 
death of John F. Kennedy. It begins with 
Mr. Kennedy's arrival in Dallas on black 
Friday; it ends with President Johnson's 
address to Congress—and “The torch is 
passed...” 


Grades: Jr. to Sr. High School. Net: $2.98 


Available from Golden Press by arrangement 
with The Associated Press. 


Golden Press, Inc. Educational Division 


o 
1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. - 
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Exemption from all federal excise taxes on com- 
munications, transportation, and office equipment 
has been won by the public library system of 
Lower Merion Township, Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania, in a special ruling from the dis- 
trict director of the Internal Revenue Service. 
The basis for the ruling was that the Lower Me- 
rion Library Association is “extending service 
ordinarily provided by a municipality.” It is 
doubtful that this ruling will apply to all public 
libraries; in any case a ruling would need to be 
obtained from the IRS district in which the li- 
brary is located. A. Hunter Rineer, Jr., executive 
director of the Lower Merion Library Association, 
75 East Lancaster Avenue, Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, offers to supply further information. 


* 


Lorain County Library Survey is a study of the 
conditions of public library service in a rapidly 
growing, populous, heavily urbanized and indus- 
trialized Ohio county. The desirable pattern of 
organization, according to the authors, Mildred 
W. Sande, Paul Beckerman, and Theodore S. 
Hills, is a countywide library system. The recom- 
mendation is interesting partly because part of 
the county lies within the metropolitan Cleveland 
area. The survey was supported by a grant from 
the Council on Library Resources. 154 p., $1 from 
the Lorain, Ohio, Public Library. 


* 


The Library Public Relations Council will make 
awards for the best annual report, the best book- 
list, and the best circular or bookmark about li- 
brary programs or services at the St. Louis Con- 
ference. Entries will be judged on content and 
format. The deadline is April 1. Send four copies 
of each entry to the LPRC chairman, Mrs. Helene 
S. Taylor, Bloomfield, New Jersey, Public Li- 
brary. 
* 

The East Central Regional Library of Minnesota, 
with headquarters in Cambridge, is the winner 
of the $5000 main award in the 1964 Book-of-the 
Month Club Awards program. The library was 
chosen as a model of how small regional libraries 
should be organized, as well as an outstanding 
example of the effective and intelligent use of 
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Library Services Act money. The award will be 
"made on April 12, the opening day of National 
'* Library Week. 


* 


For the first time, an orientation meeting for pres- 
idents and presidents-elect of divisions was held 
at the 1964 Midwinter Meeting. Goals of the 
Association, budget preparation, policies, and 
practical procedures were discussed. 


* 


Linpark, a newly developed community in Lin- 
coln Park, New Jersey, will have a library build- 
ing when all the homes in the community have 


been sold. The developers, the Namler Construc- | 


tion Corp., have deeded their sales office, an area 
of 700 square feet, to the borough for use as a 
library when its sales services are no longer 
needed. 

* 


ALA membership dues for 1964 are payable on 
or before March 31. Membership lapses after 
that date, which means, among other things, that 


ALA periodicals, including the Bulletin, will no | 


longer be sent. coo 





Among those present on the great day . . 


In the cover photograph of the signing of the Li- | 


brary Services and Construction Act are, front row, 
from left, Rep. John E. Fogarty (D. R.L); Rep. 
Silvia O. Conte (R., Mass); Sen. Jennings Ran- 
dolph (D., W.Va.); Sen. Wayne Morse (D., Ore.) ; 
Sen. Lister Hill (D., Ala.) directly behind the 
President; Rep. John H. Dent (D., Pa.) wearing 
dark glasses; Rep. Dominick Daniels (D., N.J.); 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare An- 
thony Celebrezze; ALA President Frederick H. Wag- 
man; ALA Executive Director David H. Clift; and 
Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, member of the ALA Com- 
mittee on Legislation. Behind Senator Hill and also 
wearing glasses is Rep. Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.), 
looking at Speaker of the House John McCormack 
(D., Mass.). In the second row, beginning at Sena- 
tor Hill's left, are Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D., Tex.), 
Rep. Frank J. Horton (R., N.Y.), and Rep. George 
M. Wallhauser (R., N.J.). 

With the President in the bottom photograph are, 
in addition to those already named, Cora Paul 
Bomar (to the left of the President), Edmon Low, 
and Lucile Nix, all members of the ALA Committee 
on Legislation. More or less visible in the back- 
ground are Germaine Krettek, director of the ALA 
Washington Office, and Emerson Greenaway, chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation. See this 
month's Memo to Members for a full list of the 
library delegation at the ceremony. 
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AMERICA'S HISTORY 
THROUGH THE LIVES 
OF OUR PRESIDENTS! 
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The Presidents of the United 
States takes the young reader 
behind the politicalstage,through 
the personal and public events 
that led thirty-five men—from 
George Washington to Lyndon 
Johnson—to the country’s high- 
est office; includes a detailed, 
quick-reference summary of each 
President's life. 

In colorful Goldencraft Bind- 
ing, this handsome 8" x 11", 108- 
page volume, has 150 photographs 
(30 in full color); portraits; 
prints; engravings, cartoons. Es- 
pecially important this election 
year, this volume will inspire all 
young readers for years to come. 
Grades 4-9. Net $2.99. 


For a complete catalog of Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Binding write: 


Golden Press, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


* 
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W hich 
Gaylord 

Book Truck 
Do You Need ? 


You'll find distances seem 
shorter and loads much lighter 
with these smooth-moving, 
easy-to-handle trucks. Conven- 
ient for processing, cataloging, 
display and general use. What- 
ever your preference in book 
trucks, wood or metal, there’s a 
Gaylord truck designed with 


your needs in mind. 


Eight different styles, each 
with a different price tag, and 
all available for immediate ship- 
ment. Transportation charges 
paid, of course. For prices and 
specifications write for folder, 


“The Choice is Yours.” 


The 34 





The 176 





Friendly service, dependable quality—since 1896 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


AETNASTAK 
STEEL 
LIBRARY 
BOOKSTACK... 


... is the new standard of excellence in library equipment. 
Famous for rigid, sway-braceless ‘‘Uni-Frame’’ construction, 
it gives you greater strength and safety plus beauty of design. 
Write for brochure. Department A. 





Swirbul Library, Adelphi University, Garden City, New York 
Architects: Richard J. Neutra and Robert E. Alexander; 
Interior Designers: Emily Malino Associates 


> 127 colors 

D> 5 standard heights 

D> 36" and 30" widths 

D> 5 standard depths 

> Complete line of accessories (tops, end panels — steel 


or wood —, carrels, divider shelving, periodical display 
units, book trucks, book lockers, etc.) 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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BY ALAN GOWANS 


Images of 
American Living 


FOUR CENTURIES OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
FURNITURE AS CULTURAL EXPRESSION 


“This is the first book to show 
in one perceptive and compre- 
hensive sweep how American 
building and furnishing, 
though largely borrowed from 
Europe, both grew and ex- 
pressed the changing char- 
acter, aspirations and moods 
that make up American civil- 
ization. . .. It should be on 
shelves which not only his- 
torians but also practicing de- 
signers are likely to peruse. 
Both will relish it, as will in- 
terested laymen.” 

— Library Journal 


JO SIDVINI / 


LR NLA ET IN ELO ARIV 7 


Pa 


“This is an imposing study, a 
reflection of man in relation to 
his environment which brings 
‘life into art history and art 
history into life’ and it is 
a beautiful book with more 
Illustrated. Indices. than 300 photographs and 
Bibliographical notes. drawings to illumine the text. 
734" x 1012". $16.50 It would offer enjoyment and 
enlightenment for many 
years." 
—Virginia Kirkus' Service 
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From McGraw-Hill Books for Young People 


PICTURE BOOKS 
JONATHAN VISITS THE WHITE 
HOUSE, by Peter Benchley. Foreword 
by Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, illustrated 
by Richard Bergere. Lively fun for 
youngsters when Jonathan shares his 
birthday treat, a visit to the White 
House, with his black and white puppy, 
Tiger. Ages 4-8. $2.50 trade edition. 
$2.63 net library edition. 


TOM, TOM, THE PIPER'S SON. A 
Nursery Rhyme, illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. The dancing lines of Tom, the 
Piper's Son, are for the first time gaily il- 
lustrated in this longer version of the 
rhyme that has captivated boys and girls 
for generations. Ages 4-8. $2.50 trade 
edition. $2.63 net library edition. 

THE GIRAFFE OF KING CHARLES 
X, by Miche Wynants, illustrated by the 
author. Children will chuckle at this 
tale, based on fact, about the first giraffe 
ever seen in France. Charmingly illus- 
trated. Ages 7-9. $2.50 trade edition. 
$2.63 net library edition. 


MIDDLE GROUP 

THE BOY AND THE WHALE, by 
José Maria Sanchez-Silva, illustrated by 
Margery Gill. A most unusual story of a 
boy and his very best friend, who was 
his constant companion until the day 
the Whale said goodbye . . . for the boy 
had grown up. Ages 7-10. $2.25 trade 
edition. $2.46 net library edition. 


BASIL AND THE LOST COLONY, 
by Eve Titus, illustrated by Paul Gal- 
done. Happy and intriguing reading for 
junior sleuths when Basil, the Sherlock 
Holmes of the mouse world, and his 
faithful Doctor Dawson, unravel the 
mysteries of a colony of Swiss mice 
neither seen nor heard from since the 
days of William Tell. By the author of 
Basil, of Baker Street. Ages 8-12. $2.95 
trade edition. $2.96 net library edition. 
TAIWO AND HER TWIN, by Letta 
Schatz, illustrated by Elton Fax. The 
mood, atmosphere and tempo of a con- 
temporary African village stirs rhythmi- 
cally through this engaging story about 
a pair of Yoroban twins, and a little 
girl's striving to win her heart's desire. 
Ages 8-12. $2.95 trade edition. $2.96 net 
library edition. 


UPPER MIDDLE GROUP 
RESEARCH ADVENTURES FOR 
YOUNG SCIENTISTS, by George 
Barr, illustrated by Mildred Waltrip. 


Through fresh, open-end experiments, 
using materials easily acquired, young 
readers can satisfy their own scientific 
curiosity. The latest book in the suc- 
cessful "Young Scientist" Series. Ages 
10 up. $3.00 trade edition. $2.96 net 
library edition. 

MYSTERY OF THE OLD FIELD, by 
Eric Houghton, illustrated by Shirley 
Hughes. Two boys find the old field, in 
line with a violent episode in Wheat- 
leigh's nineteenth-century history, the 
starting point of a singular kind of 
treasure hunt. Ages 10 up. $2.95 trade 
edition. 


SCIENCE SHOWS YOU HOW: Ex- 
citing Experiments That Demonstrate 
Basic Principles, by Kenneth M. Swezey 
—illustrated with photographs by the 
author. Picture-filled book of exciting 
and original experiments, plus science 
stunts by which readers can demon- 
strate principles of many scientific phe- 
nomena. Ages 12 up. $3.50 trade edi- 
tion. $3.06 net library edition. 


THIS THIRSTY WORLD: Water Sup- 
ply and Problems Ahead, by Alfred 
Lewis—illustrated with photographs. 
The amazing ways in which scientists 
and engineers are replenishing under- 
ground water sources, conserving avail- 
able supplies, reclaiming waste water, 
continuing their search for inexpensive 
methods of desalting ocean water, and 
even experimenting with cloud move- 
ments. Ages 12 up. $3.50 trade edition. 
$3.06 net library edition. 


TEENAGERS 

WATCHERS, PURSUERS, AND 
MASQUERADERS: Animals and 
Their Vision, by Edith Raskin—illus- 
trated by P. A. Hutchison. How mam- 
mals, birds, insects, fish, amphibians 
and reptiles use the visual sense to de- 
fend their territory, elude an enemy, ob- 
tain food, seek mates, and care for their 
young. $3.50 trade edition. $3.06 net 
library edition. 
THE LORE OF LIVING PLANTS (A 
Vistas of Science Book). Sponsored by 
the National Science Teachers' Associa- 
tion, by Johannes van Overbeek and 
Harry J. Wong, illustrated by John 
Ballantine. A highly illuminating study 
of the complete life process of plants as 
they derive energy from the sun. Writ- 
ten by two eminent scientists. $2.50 trade 
edition. $2.63 net library edition. 


WONDER WORLD OF MICROBES, 
New Second Fdition, by Madeleine 
Grant, Ph.D.—illustrations by Clifford 
Geary. An updated edition of a fascinat- 
ing glimpse into the microbe world of 
biology and chemistry. Four stimulating 
new chapters, including one that probes 
the Salk-Sabine polio vaccine contro- 
versy. $3.50 trade edition. — $3.06 net 
library edition. 

SUN, MOON AND STARS, Second 
Edn., Revised and Enlarged, by W. T. 
Skilling and Robert S. Richardson—il- 
lustrated with photographs, charts and 
diagrams. A revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of this astronomy book in demand 
for nearly twenty years with new em- 
phasis on current discovery and knowl- 
edge obtained from space exploration. 
$4.95 trade edition. 

TRIUMPHS OF MODERNSCIENCE 
by Melvin Berger, illustrated by John 
Kaufmann. Enthusiastic discussion of 
all the major scientific breakthroughs of 
the 20th century. $3.50 trade edition. 


CHEMISTRY OF LIFE (A Vistas of 
Science Book). Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Science Teachers’ Association, by 
Katherine B. Hoffman and Archie L. 
Lacey—illustrated with photographs 
and charts. How scientists examine the 
chemistry of living cells, their basic ma- 
terials and their specialized functions, 
to learn more about living organisms. 
$2.50 trade edition. $2.63 net library 


edition. YOUNG ADULT 

YOUR BRAIN—MASTER COM- 
PUTER, by Margaret O. Hyde, illus- 
trated by P. A. Hutchison. In her 
usual, exciting and thorough fashion, 
Margaret Hyde brings her readers up- 
to-date on latest research on the human 
brain, its functions and nervous system. 
New research tools, memory and mole- 
cules, mental and emotional illnesses, 
sleep, and the challenge of the future are 
discussed. $3.50 trade edition. $3.06 net 
library edition. 

ELECTRONICS IN MEDICINE, by 
Lynn and Gray Poole, illustrated with 
photographs. Modern electro-medical 
devices and their uses in the detection 
and diagnosis of disease, and in therapy, 
as well as a projection of future uses 
with information drawn from The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital School of 
Medicine and other sources. $3.50 trade 
edition, 


for every age and interest 


l 


McGraw-Hill 
330 W. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 10036 
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Everett Moore on Dissenr 


I believe I owe an explanation to the membership. 
When I presented a minority view to the ALA 
Council at the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago on 
January 30, as a dissent from the Committee on 
Organization's report on the Library Administra- 
tion Division, I supposed it would be accepted for 
what it was meant to be: a statement of personal 
opinion (and of the personal opinion of my co- 
signer, Eileen Thornton). 

I was later amazed to learn that there were 
some who assumed that mine was a kind of play- 
ful gesture: that we must have agreed among 
ourselves in Committee (called “Coo” by the 
acronym-minded) that a little controversy, a little 
dissent, might be a healthy thing. What flattery! 
(What cynicism? ) 

My first reaction was one of mild insult. Calmer 
reflection told me it was not I but the Committee 
—or, more specifically, its chairman, Katherine 
Laich—on whom the aspersions were being cast. 
Simple motives and simple procedures may be 
difficult to grasp, but the simple fact in this case 
is that the chairman, when the committee was 
asked to study what place the LAD should have 
in ALA, decided to get the opinions of each mem- 
ber and then to see whether the several views 
would hang together. Agreement was not unani- 
mous, for there were two dissenters. 

Actually, the number of subjective approaches 
to the problem equalled the number of members 
of the committee. Opinions as to what was the 
wisest course for ALA at this time ranged from 
"Let's not lose the gains we have made under our 
present admittedly imperfect organization by un- 
dermining the very foundations of the Associa- 
tion" to *Let's acknowledge we have a clumsily 
illogical organizational structure, and let's get rid 
of those elements in it which are divisive and do 
not contribute to the welfare of all the members 
of ALA." 

The various opinions did, however, fall con- 
veniently into a majority view, supported by ten 
members, and the minority view, supported by 
two. 

Before the matter was presented to the Council, 
I sensed that there were fears in the minds of a 
number of members of ALA that if our minority 
view were to prevail not only would the boat be 
rocked, it would probably suffer serious damage 


to its very structure. I was amused for a time, 
misjudging my critics to the same extent some of 
them were to misjudge me. Then I realized I had 
better reassure them. Read my statement more 
carefully, I suggested, and I think you will see I 
am suggesting some  not-very-revolutionary 
changes that might bring us useful improvements 
in our organization. 

I attempted to assure them that there was no 
chance of success for my views; but this gave 
them little comfort. In due time my proposal was 
read to Council and was submitted to vote ac- 
cording to proper parliamentary procedure. 

I think it is because it was all handled with : 
such fairness and propriety that there were some 
who saw in it a bit too much of the debating so- 
ciety. After it was all over, and the motion to 
substitute the minority report for that of the Com- 
mittee (to recommend, in short, the abolishment 
of LAD) had been soundly rejected by voice vote, 
with no discussion whatever, some people said 
they felt let down that the matter had been dis- 
posed of so quickly. 

Had the question been threshed out so thor- 
oughly in everyone's mind that no more discus- 
sion was necessary? Had controversy become 
completely distasteful and noisome (as might be 
surmised from the almost complete absence of 
discussion of the far more sensitive problems 
raised by the report on the Access to Public Li- 
braries Study) ? Or, as some have suggested, have 
we reached a new level of apathy in the ALA? 

Some unruffled folk say that it is simply a sign 
that most of us want to be about our business and 
that we should not engage in quarrels among our- 
selves—no matter how parliamentarily correct 
they are. 

Deponent saith not, but muses on these recent 
happenings for his own satisfaction and for the 
information of all concerned. 


Everett T. Moore, member 
Committee on Organization 


Reading and Participating 


It is nice to know that nonborrowers can now 
participate in library transactions (ALA Bulle- 
tin, January 1964, p. 62, “Charging System 
Evaluated)." No doubt nonbooks can be non- 
issued to nonreaders. Seriously, why not just 
*the borrower does not participate in the trans- 
action" or, what I suspect is meant, “the bor- 
rower does not have to write anything"? 


ELEANOR HAYDOCK 
Vancouver, B.C. 


No one will ever call Miss Haydock a non- 
reader.-—Ep. 
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lassroom tested science set K 


* classroom tested from upper 
elementary through high schol 


classroom tested both for sci «nce 
teaching and science reference 


* classroom tested as an introcuction 
to science 


* classroom tested in wideningthe 
scientific horizons of the begmning 
scientist 


* classroom tested both by the studen 
and the teacher 


* The only science set that — over the 
years — has been proven curr-culum 
oriented 


* The only science set that is 
project oriented 


10 Volumes 


** Double-starred (“‘indispensable.. should | 
acquired first") in the AAAS Science E»ok List 
It qualifies for purchase under Title | DEA. 





Duhlichad hu Tha fraliar Caniatu Ine 


vy. e o | : 
7 o CNR y 
Plasti-Kleer | The ou p * E. 


LOCK | Tot 
MAGAZINE 
BINDER 


ONE... TWO... THREE. . . LOCK! 
And reading room magazines are 

safe and secure. A new lock bar design — 
anew “no-droop” rigid front 

and back. A pilfer-proof magazine binder 
that displays periodicals to their 

very best advantage . . . keeps them bright 
and intact and safe trom over- 

possessive readers. Available in nine 
sizes. Best of all — the price is right! 
$3.00 each to size 1114”. 

$3.50 each to size 16". Also available 
with fully clear back . . . 

and in flexible rod-type styles. 


Prices apply to continental United States only. 





Write for information on Bro-Dart's complete line of Mag- 
azine Binders and Pamphlet and Periodical! Accessories. 


Eno Dart INDUSTRIES 


More of everything for libraries 


Dept.1021A, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J., 07114; Williamsport, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif., Toronto, Ontario 
Library supplies, furniture and charging systems w Alanar Book Processing Center m Bro-Dart Books m Unidoc Service 
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Another look 
at some of our 
favorites... 


ELECTRICITY 


IN YOUR LIFE 


by Eugene David; illustrated by Aliki « “Both in- 
teresting and to the point... most attractive.” 
—Publ. Weekly (A Junior Research Book) Ages 
9-12. $2.95, $2.84* 


THE STORY OF 
JOHNNY APPLESEED 


written and illustrated by Aliki * ‘‘Artistically de- 


signed...use of color exceptional... lively 
text."—Starred Review, V. Kirkus. Ages 4-7. 
$3.50, $3.37* 


THE STORY OF 


PAUL BUNYAN 


by Barbara Emberley; illustrated by Ed Emberley 
e “Robust story . . . lively, clear prose. An attrac- 
tive, well-designed book."—V, Kirkus. Ages 4-8. 

3.25, $3.13* 


HIPPOPOTAMUS 


by Eriko Kishida; illustrated by Chiyoko Nakatani 
* “A direct, happily unpretentious book.” 
—Publ. Weekly. Ages 4-7. $3.25, $3.13* 


ONIROKU 


AND THE CARPENTER 


retold by Tadashi Matsui; illustrated by Suekichi 
Akaba * ''A fine ogre, fierce and flame-colored, 
but not ghastly. Bold pictures.’’—Publ. Weekly. 
Ages 4-7. $3.25, $3.13* 


THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 


by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; illustrated by 
Paul Kennedy * ''Sure to interest even poetry- 
hating boys. Recommended." 

—Sch. L. J. Ages 9-12. $3.50, $3.37* 


CATALOG AND APPROVAL COPIES AVAILABLE: 


Prentice- Hall, Inc. 





A 
AGUK OF ALASKA 


Written and illustrated by Nancy Mclvor Webb * 
"A great deal of information about daily life in- 
side the Arctic Circle... excellent woodcuts.” 
—Sch. L. J. (A Junior Research Book) Ages 8-11. 

$2.95, $2.84* 


CREATURES OF THE DEEP 


by Agnes McCarthy; illustrated by Edna Miller « 
“A tremendous amount of information packed 
into 79 pages. Recommended.’’—Sch, L. J. (A 
Junior Research Book) Ages 8-11. 

$2.95, $2.84* 


ANIMALS THAT WORK 


FOR MAN 


by Lenore Sander; illustrated by Polly Bolian * 
“Excellent vocabulary...interesting illustrations. 
Highly recommended.''—Starred Review, Sch. 
L. J. (A Junior Research Book) Ages a 
$2.95, $2.84* 


A BOOK FOR ABE 


by Virginia Frances Voight; illustrated by Jacque- 
line Tomes * ‘‘Warm family relationships . . . au- 
thentic details of frontier life.” 

—Sch. L. J. Ages 8-11. $2.95, $2.84* 


THE LIFE 
OF POCAHONTAS 


by Doris Faber; illustrated by Elinor Jaeger e 
“The earliest native heroine is made an appeal- 
ing subject."—Sat. Review (A Junior Research 
Book) Ages 8-11. $2.95, $2.84* 


*P-H Library Edition Net 


- 
D 


LIBRARY DIVISION 
BOX 500P 
ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 
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"There are few Acts of Congress which I sign with more pleasure, and 


certainly none with more hope than this new Library Services and 
Construction Act," said President Johnson today when he signed 
into law legislation authorizing a vastly expanded three-year 
program of federal aid for the nation's public libraries. The 
legislation authorizes funds for construction and services. The 
President, in affixing his signature, made the following state- 
ment; 


We are proud and delighted to have this dis- 


tinguished company with us this morning in the White House. 


There are few Acts of Congress which I sign with more 
‘pleasure, and certainly none with more hope than this 
new Library Services and Construction Act. 


"A true university," observed Carlyle, "is a 
collection of books." This wise Englishman never wrote 
a truer statement. Anything that we can do to enlarge 
the number and the quality of libraries is, I think, an 
act of national achievement. 


Good public libraries must be placed within 
the reach of all of our people. Libraries are not just 
for the young and the curious about an exciting world. 
They are not just for our youth preparing for their 
careers. They are not just for busy people looking 
for information to do their jobs. Libraries are for 
everyone and therein lies their real value. 


This Act importantly expands a program which 
helps make library services available to 38 million 
Americans in rural areas -- 38 million. It authorizes 
efforts to strengthen inadequate urban libraries. This 
Act authorizes for the first time grants for the con- 
struction and renovation of library buildings. 


Chances are that the public libraries are 
among the oldest buildings in any community. Only four 
percent of our public libraries have been built since 
1940. Many of them were built through the wise genero- 
sity of Andrew Carnegie 40 years ago. 


This Nation needs a iargex and more diversified 
collection of books. We need better housing for these 
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books. We sorely need libraries closer to the people, 
whether through more centrally located libraries or 
through book mobiles and branch locations. The central 
fact of our times is this: Books and ideas are the 

most effective weapons against intolerance and ignorance. 


A sensitive Frenchman once said that mediocre 
minds generally condemn anything that passes their under- 
standing.  Mediocre minds cannot survive in a modern 
world, but enlightened minds can survive. 

The library is the best training ground for 
enlightenment that rational man has ever conceived, 
and I am so happy that the enlightened Members of 
Congxess and others who supported their activities 
can participate in this ceremony this morning which 
they and their children and their children's children 
will always be proud of. 


Present in the Cabinet Room in the White House for the signing 
ceremony, in addition to Members of Congress and government offi- 
cials, were the following librarians and trustees: Frederick ii, 
Wagman, President of ALA; Emerson Greenaway, chairman of the ALA 
Committee on Legislation and the following members of the Commit- 
tee - Cora Paul Bomar, Edmon Low, Mrs. Bessie Moore and.Lucile 
Nix; Germaine Krettek, Director of the ALA Washington Office and 
David H. Clift, Executive Director of ALA; Sister M. Claudia, 
I.H.M., Vice President of the Cetholic Library Association; 
Harold W. Tucker and Cornelius V. Herrmann, chief librarian and 
trustee, respectively, of the Queens Borough (New York) Public 
Library. 


If you desire a copy of the Act, you are urged to write your 
Congressmen for a copy of PL 88-269, 


Sme Ke ag 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


Washington, D. C. 
February 11, 1964 


ALA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New 

York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-]July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Mis- 

ouri, June 22-30, 1968. Midwinter Meeting, Washington, D.C.: January 25-30, 
1965. 
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NEW 1964 EDITION 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


see the 
difference! 


Page make-up is more open, more inviting. New 
art layouts are more imaginative and are freely 
interwoven with the text. In place of generalized 
pictures, you will now find new teaching illustra- 
tions that isolate individual items for study—nearly 
400 new pictures added! And Britannica Junior re- 
mains the only child-level encyclopaedia with its 
own one-volume Index. 


read the 
difference! 


New writing styles in Britannica Junior are a com- 
pliment to the child’s intelligence. There is no “talk- 
ing down,” no “sugar coating.” Adults and teachers 
will enjoy reading it, too. Here you will find world 
authorities on any subject writing simply — but 
never thinly — in the areas they know best. In all, 
seventy-two contributors have rewritten, revised or 
added some 587 articles! 


Also new from EB Press 


Gateway to the Great Books 


Ten volumes with SYNTOPICAL 
GUIDE. An introduction to the 
GREAT BOOKS made up of shorter 
selections by the great thinkers of 
the Western World, picked for 
their appeal to keen, younger 
minds. Edited by Robert M.Hutch- 
ins and Mortimer J. Adler assisted 
by Clifton Fadiman. 


1964 Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Again, a massive revision... 
nearly 6,000,000 words revised 
(equal to the entire content of 
some other encyclopaedias!) This 
great revision and updating was 
accomplished by an international 
staff of 375 editors and consultants 
working with more than 9000 
contributors. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, Inc. 


425 North Michigan Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 60611 


THE BOY WHO MADE FACES, Edna Walker Chandler 
Roger's talent for making faces lands him in a scary 
spot on a shopping trip. Animated pictures by Jack Faulk- 
ner. Ages 6-8. 32 pages. $1.95 


BIG LION, LITTLE LION, Miriam Schlein A charming 
story about growing up—even the big lion was once a cub. 
Intriguing illustrations in brilliant color by Joe Lasker. 
Ages 4-6. 34 pages. $3.00 


MR. ZIP AND THE MAIL, Jene Barr Here's an up-to-the- 
minute account of our postal service. Full-color pictures by 
Helen Fulkerson. Offset cloth cover. Ages 4-8. 32 pages. 
$1.95 


MYSTERY HOTEL, Louisa Johnston A busy hotel, a black 
cat, and two observant children make the unusual setting 
for this mystery. Line drawings by Kevin Royt. Ages 8-10. 
128 pages. $2.50 


FROM TALL TIMBER, Dirk Gringhuis Well illustrated by 
the author, this book gives historical perspective and today’s 
facts about the riches of our forests. Index, maps, charts. 
Ages 8-10. 64 pages. $2.75 


RANCHING AROUND THE WORLD, Robert Glaubke An 
excitingly pictured description of man's use of cattle from 


rt ? prehistoric times to the present. In full color by author. 
e N Ages 7-10. 32 pages. $3.00 


ONE GOOD DEED DESERVES ANOTHER, Katherine Evans 
Juan and his family rescue a bandit and are rewarded 


by a threat of robbery! Full color illustrations by author. 
ert Ages 4-7. 32 pages. $2.50 


THAT WILLY AND WALLY, Grace Neff Brett What Willy 
didn't think of Wally did in their hilarious adventures in 


8 
Whitman N Chicago in 1908. Pictures by Robert Kresin. Ages 10-12. 


160 pages. $275 


DANCE, DANCE, AMY-CHAN! Lucy Hawkinson Two 
lucky little girls with a Japanese-American heritage prepare 
for the annual Buddhist O-Ban festival. In full color by 
author. Ages 4-7. 32 pages. $2.75 





s 
560 West Lake, Chicago 6 ALBERT WHITMAN & CO. 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


KEEPING “UP” ON CENSORSHIP 


Readers of the Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom are “up” on censorship, but the modest cir- 
culation of the Newsletter compels the belief 
that much valuable information is not reaching 
librarians. Censorship is often a random thing, 
but the painful spasm can be felt almost any- 
where, usually without much advance warning. 
The librarian who possesses facts is in a better 
frame of mind to administer first aid treatment. 
But the relevant facts are often elusive, turning 
up as they do in odd places that seem to bear no 
relationship to libraries. 

Last summer the House of Representatives re- 
corded some interesting testimony on two bills, 
one aimed at protecting “postal patrons from 
obnoxious and offensive mail matter,” the other 
at protecting “postal patrons from obscene mail 
matter and Communist propaganda.” Both bills 
provide for the withdrawal of third-class mailing 
privileges from firms or individuals upon com- 
plaints from recipients of unsolicited mail. 

The relevant point for librarians is in the fla- 
vor of the testimony. Proponents of the measures 
were concerned exclusively with the morals of 
young people; opponents fastened their atten- 
tion on the threat to civil rights. Although ALA 
seems not to have recorded its opinion, the Au- 
thors League of America and the Magazine 
Publishers Association entered strong protests. 

The transcript reveals the passion of these 
who favor repressive legislation. So single- 
minded were they in their advocacy of the bills 
that they gave no thought to the damage that 
would result outside the context of obscenity 
and pornography. It was as though their compre- 
hension of American history and the Bill of 
Rights was in some way eclipsed by their pre- 
occupation with “filth,” a noun that showed up 
many times in the dialog. The two organizations 
which had most to say were the Citizens for 
Decent Literature (CDL) and Operation York- 
ville, a New York group. 

In pleading the case for youthful morality, 
CDL introduced two minors as witnesses. How- 
ever, the use of children, irreproachable in a legis- 


lative hearing, extends beyond the halls of Con- 
gress. Operation Yorkville sent a teen-age girl 
to a Manhattan bookshop to purchase Fanny 
Hill. This act provoked a case which led to the 
conviction of the bookseller for selling an ob- 
scene thing to a minor. There is no doubt that 
Operation Yorkville succeeded in raising a scan- 
dal, but it is to be wondered whether moral ques- 
tions of the first importance are not invoked by 
such tactics. Is it wise to suborn the young to 
engage in a hunt for obscenity if at the same 
time they need protection from it? Does it in- 
duce the highest standard of behavior for adults 
to use children as decoys to trap people into 
questionable acts? Apparently these two organ- 
izations are determined to induce children to do 
what they cannot seem to get done in other ways. 
Librarians would be well advised to see to it that 
such tactics are not employed against them. 
Who knows what embarrassments may come if 
we find ourselves faced with a children’s cru- 
sade? 

Citizens for Decent Literature works in other 
interesting ways, sometimes to defeat itself. Sev- 
eral months ago the town fathers of a Massa- 
chusetts community announced their intention to 
revoke the license of any theatre showing films 
disapproved by CDL. As a result, the attorney 
general issued an opinion that the licensing au- 
thority could not be employed as a means of 
enforcing censorship. This important opinion 
goes a long way toward removing the threat to a 
man’s livelihood if he does not happen to meet 
the artistic standard of the licensing authority. 

It appears that the three separate events in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Washington are 
closely related because they reveal so clearly 
the determination of some groups to move in 
every possible direction to stamp out informa- 
tion of a kind that is offensive to them. 

Several months ago on these pages it was 
noted that the Commonwealth of Australia had 
issued a new list of banned books. Now it ap- 
pears that censorship is not being aecepted su- 
pinely. The New York Times reported recently 
that “the nation’s editors, authors and professors 
are protesting with increasing anger against rul- 
ings that prevent them from reading books avail- 
able in other countries.” 

On balance the news seems to be more favor- 
able than not. Librarians can accelerate the 
liberalizing tendencies within their own com- 
munities. For no matter in what guise of re- 
spectability censorship is dressed, it is at the 
root poisoned by fear of untrammeled inquiry. 
The librarian’s most important role as teacher 
may be to remove the fear and show it for the 
empty thing it is. III 
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Sketch of 16mm microfilm illustrates index 
code pattern used in the Recordak Miracode 
System to identify a single document or 
group of document images. 
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to ND a record takes less than 15 seconds 


with this new Recordak MIRACODE system 


The promise of automated information retrieval with computer-age speed 
and precision is fulfilled by the new Recordak MIRACODE concept. 


An operator seated at a MIRACODE Retrieval Station can command a 
central file of up to a million records ...all within arm's reach. Each 
document-on-microfilm is index-coded by its assigned number or by 
subject content descriptors. Records can be microfilmed in random 
order. MIRACODE file search is swift and sure. 


From the finger-tip access file of 16mm microfilm magazines, the 
subject-indexed category file is selected, slipped into the electronically 
controlled Recordak Lodestar Reader-Printer. 


Retrieval commands are triggered by push-button keying of search 
descriptors into the MIRACODE keyboards. Press the search button. 
Within seconds the needed record, or the first of a series, is displayed 
on the screen for inspection. Need a copy? Press a button. In seconds, 
a photo-enlarged print is in hand. 


The MIRACODE concept is highly versatile, provides for a range 
in depth of search and in file-browsing capabilities...is widely 
adaptable to library, technical, and business 
applications and budgets. 


And the Recordak MIRACODE System is easy to SRECORDRK’ 
evaluate, to justify, and to install. For the whole ee d 
story, write Recordak Corporation, Dept. A-4, in microfilming since 1928 
770 Broadway, New York, New York 10003. T 
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PRIZE 
WINNERS 


... contribute to 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR encyclopedia 


Glenn Seaborg, Lester B. Pearson, Pearl Buck, Sir Howard W. 
Florey, and George W. Beadle are among the 42 Nobel Prize 
Winners who have contributed to the American Educator. 
Hundreds of others of equal importance in their fields have 
written or edited articles to make this encyclopedia a highly 
reliable reference tool. 


Have you seen the new, pre-tested 1964 edition? Hundreds of 
added pages—thousands of revisions including these exciting 
new sections: 

COLONIAL LIFE IN AMERICA: "Most informative" article on the subject by 
Edwin Tunis. Pre-tested for two years. 

CONSERVATION: By Dr. Paul B. Sears of Yale. Full-color illustrations. Em- 
phasis on careers. 

FOOD; FOOD CUSTOMS: Unique presentation of reference material in this 
important area of the Socicl Studies. 

HIGH SCHOOL: Guidance article by Prof. William Van Til, Chairman, Sec- 
ondary Education, New York University. 

INDIANS, AMERICAN: "Indian Legends" section in full color by Al and 
Natachee Momaday, talented Indian teachers of Pueblo children, Curriculum- 
centered article by Dr. George |. Quimby, Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Professor Sol Tax, University of Chicago, and the Momadays. 
MATHEMATICS, MODERN: See below. 

SPACE TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION: Revised and updated by a team 
headed by Dr. Robert Jastrow, Director, Institute for Space Studies, NASA. 
Send 10€ for reprint of “MODERN MATHEMATICS." Techniques explained 


by Lola J. May, Mathematics Consultant, Winnetka, (Ill.) schools. Write to 
Vicki Johnson, Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
4 Come and see our Book House For Children at the 


New York World's Fair in the Hall of Education. 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


Passage of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, $.2265, by the Senate on Thurs- 
day, January 30, 1964, calls for a recapitulation 
of events leading up to it and a resume of what 
the act will mean to libraries. 

After making some technical changes and sub- 
stituting the Senate heading of S.2265, the 
House passed their expanded public library bill 
by a vote of 254 to 107. This substantial vote 
climaxed more than four hours of floor action 
involving four different votes, two of which were 
aimed at killing the bill. One, to insert a popu- 
lation restriction of 20,000, to double the cur- 
rent $7.5 million appropriation to rural areas, 
and to eliminate the authorization for construc- 
tion was proposed by Representative Peter Fre- 
linghuysen (R., N.J.) and lost by a mere four- 
vote margin—183 to 179. The second was the 
motion of Representative Dave Martin (R., 
Neb.) to have the bill sent back to committee. 
In this case, supporters of the act gained 
strength to suppress the motion to recommit the 
bill by a vote of 188 to 174. 

As finally passed by the House, the Library 
Services and Construction Act has assumed the 
Senate heading, S.2265, but includes the lan- 
guage substitutions proposed by Representative 
Al Quie (R., Minn.), which in effect 1) post- 
pones urban participation in the services por- 
tion of the act until July 1964, and 2) changes 
the criteria for the approval of public library 
construction projects to “areas, as determined 
by the state library administrative agency, 
which are without library facilities necessary to 
develop library services." 

Both House and Senate bills were originally 
based upon Title VI, Part C, of President Ken- 
nedy's proposed omnibus education bill, the Na- 
tional Education Improvement Act, which the 
ALA Council endorsed January 31, 1963. De- 
veloped from H.R.3000 and S.580, which were 
subsequently split into several pieces of legisla- 
tion—to deal separately with college and uni- 
versity libraries, public libraries, and training 


for librarianship—the public library bill was 
proposed to amend the present Library Services 
Act (P.L.84-407) . Also, the ceiling of $25 million 
for services and $20 million for construction for 
1965 and 1966 has been removed. 

With Senate concurrence of S.2265 as passed 
by the House, the bill is now cleared for the 
President's signature which is expected within 
ten days. 

The principal provisions of the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act, now awaiting Presi- 
dent Johnson's signature, based on a prelimi- 
nary study are: 

l. The Library Services Act of 1956, which 
presently is applicable only to rural areas (de- 
fined in the act as excluding communities hav- 
ing a population of more than 10,000) is 
amended to remove this limitation, thus ex- 
tending coverage to all areas of the country 
regardless of size. 

2. The effective date for the development of 
public library services to nonrural areas is fiscal 
1965 (July 1, 1964—]June 30, 1965). 

3. If a supplemental appropriation under 
Title I (Services) of the act becomes available 
during fiscal 1964, only rural areas may be in- 
cluded in state plans for the use of these funds. 
The extension of the act to urban areas under 
this title will not become effective until July 1, 
1964. 

4. If a supplemental appropriation under 
Title IL (Construction) of the act becomes 
available during fiscal 1964, both urban and 
rural areas may be included in state plans for 
the use of these funds. 

5. Beginning in fiscal 1965, all areas of a 
state, whether urban or rural, will be eligible to 
participate in a state plan under either Title I 
or Title II if the area has no public library 
service or if it has inadequate service. 

6. The presently authorized $7,500,000 amount 
is increased to $25,000,000 for fiscal 1964 and 
such sums as the Congress may determine for 
the following two fiscal years. 

7. The present basic allotment to Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands is in- 
creased from $10,000 to $25,000 and to each of 
the states from $40,000 to $100,000. 

8. $20,000,000 is authorized in fiscal 1964 for 
the new-construction title. For the following two 
years, the authorization will be such sums as the 
Congress may determine. 

9. The District of Columbia is brought with- 
in the coverage of the act. 

10. The floor year under the new program for 
library services will change from fiscal 1956 to 


' Written before the bill was signed on February 
11.—Ep. 
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fiscal 1963. State plans for library construction 
under Title II will not have a floor year require- 
ment. 

11. Any portion of a state's allotment for serv- 
ices or for construction which will not be re- 
quired by the state to carry out its plan for any 
year shall be made available for reallotment to 
other states having a need for additional funds 
for that purpose. 


From the Library Services Branch 


by John G. Lorenz 
and Herbert A. Carl 


NEEDED PROGRAMS AND MATERIALS 

Developing Programs and Instructional Ma- 
terials for Adult Basic Education and Job Skill 
Training was the theme of a conference spon- 
sored by the American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute in cooperation with the U.S. Office of 
Education at Cherry Hill Inn, Haddonsfield, N.J. 
For two days, January 14-15, publishers, educa- 
tors, and librarians heard about and discussed 
the dimensions of the problem—the needs of the 
undereducated adult, the adequacy of existing 
materials, current programs in manpower de- 
velopment and training, and adult basic educa- 
tion, as well as the research needed to develop 
and improve programs and materials. 

At the close of the conference both educators 
and publishers committed themselves to joining 
in support of and participation in the research 
required to produce the best possible materials 
needed by this segment of the population. Pro- 
ceedings of the conference will be published by 
ATPI and should be available by April. 


CHANGES IN LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH 

Several organizational changes involving the 
Library Services Branch have taken place in the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

A new Division of Continuing Education and 
Cultural Affairs was created in July 1962 which 
included the Adult Education Branch, a new 
Cultural Affairs Branch, and the Library Serv- 
ices Branch. This was part of a general reorgan- 
ization of the USOE under which a new Bureau 
of Educational Research and Development was 
also created. The other two bureaus under the 
Commissioner of Education are the Bureau of 
Educational Assistance Programs and the Bu- 
reau of International Education. 


PAXTON PRICE NEW LSB DIRECTOR 


Paxton P. Price, Missouri state librarian 
since 1949, was to become director of the Library 
Services Branch on February 17, 1964, the posi- 
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tion held by John G. Lorenz. Mr. Lorenz was 
appointed director of the Division of Continuing 
Education and Cultural Affairs in April 1963, * 
serving also as Library Services Branch director ` 
until the effective date of Mr. Price’s appoint- 
ment. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE 


The twelve numbers issued to date of the 
series, New Dimensions in Higher Education, 
published by the U.S. Office of Education, are 
concerned with developments of significance to 
academic institutions and to everyone interested 
in improving the quality of higher education. 
The latest—Winslow R. Hatch’s What Standards 
Do We Raise? (OE-53019, GPO, 1963, 15¢)— 
offers twenty-one criteria as indications of in- 
stitutional excellence, identifying the research 
from which these criteria were derived. 

Of particular significance to librarianship in 
these suggested standards of quality are Stand- 
ards 1, 2, and 4, listed below in that order: 


Quality may be indicated by a college's dispo- 
sition to make a distinction between the acquisi- 
tion (acquiry) and the examination (inquiry) 
of information. It is manifested in its success in 
getting students to accept a larger role in “ac- 
quiry" and in getting its faculty to make their 
teaching a joint "inquiry." 


Quality may be indicated in colleges that pro- 
vide adequate learning resources materials and 
with students that use them. 


Quality may be indicated in colleges whose stu- 
dents do extensive reading and, specifically, a 
great deal of general reading on their own initi- 
ative. 


NEW LIBRARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 


A new USOE publication, Library Education 
Directory, 1962-63, by Sarah R. Reed and Na- 
than M. Cohen (OE-15046, Misc. 43), lists li- 
brary education programs in the United States 
offering twelve or more semester hours of in- 
struction within the calendar year. Information 
about each program includes time of admission 
of full-time students, length of summer session, 
number of course credit hours offered, post- 
bachelor degrees granted, number of faculty, 
and number of volumes in library. An intro- 
ductory chapter describes methodology and sum- 
marizes findings. 

One of the major finds is the concentration 
of full-time faculty members in a relatively 
small number of schools. The Directory states: 
"The uneven distribution of the 347 full-time 
faculty members teaching in the programs re- 
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ported here becomes clearer if one knows that 
190 of them, or 55 percent, are concentrated in 
the 32 library schools in the United States ac- 


credited by the American Library Association 
and located in 21 States and the District of 
Columbia. . . . Combined with the absence of e 
full-time faculty members in 54 percent of the 


schools offering librarianship programs, the con- 
centration of 55 percent of full-time faculty in 
12 percent of the schools is an indication of the —D— 
serious staff limitations within many of the 
nonaccredited programs." 

The Directory further states: *The most en- 
couraging finding is that 203, or 73 percent, of THINK SMALL 
the undergraduate programs meet the ALA 
standard limiting them to 18 semester hours. Not 
only does this limitation of the undergraduate 





student's library program to 12 to 18 semester CHOOSE CONSOLIDATED AND JOIN 
hours make it easier to articulate his undergrad- THE SATISFIED MINORITY 





uate and graduate programs, but it also protects 
against serious encroachment upon his liberal 
arts preparation." * Speedy service 

The publication is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 304. Single % Custom billing according to your 
free copies are available upon request from the 
Publications Distribution Unit, U.S. Office of 





* Immediate follow-up 


specifications at no extra charge 


Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. * Stock on hand of all major pub- 
NDEA, TITLE VII lishers 

The National Defense Education Act, as part * We never cancel any orders with- 
»f the Vocational Education Act (H.R.4955), out your approval 
was extended by Congress until June 30, 1965. 
A Senate amendment on Title VII (educational i : ` f 
media title) was included to the legislation, au- We don't advertise much. Most of our 
thorizing research and experimentation in the | | accounts are obtained by recommen- 


utilization of printed and published materials. dation. 
The next deadline set by the U.S. Office of 


Education for proposals for research and experi- 


mentation under Title VII is August 1, 1964. SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 
Proposals for studies related to dissemination DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 
zan be sent at any time. Applications can be ——— 


made in these different categories by public or 
private agencies, organizations, groups, or indi- 
riduals. For information, contact Thomas D. 
Zlemens, chief, Research and Services Section, 
Educational Media Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 


»ation, Washington, D.C. 20202. CONSOLIDATED 
PUBLIC LIBRARY BOND ELECTIONS BOOK SERVICE, INC. 


The success of public library bond issues in 
he first half of fiscal 1964, both in terms of (Norman Perle, Pres.) 


successful elections and in terms of dollar value 
20 E. 30TH STREET 
fe NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
CIS 


Because we can't afford to take you 
for granted, try us the next time. 


X issues passed, promises—if the present rate 

:ontinues—higher year-end totals than the $15 

nillion of fiscal 1963. Twenty-six elections were MU 4-5717 
1eld in the first six months of this year with but 
four failures. 
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This present acceptance rate of 85 per cent is 
higher than last year's final 75 per cent and con- 
siderably above the 72.4 per cent obtained in 
school bond elections in fiscal 1963. The present 
80 per cent rate of dollar value approved is both 
above last year's 73.5 per cent for library election 
and above the 69.6 per cent of dollar value ap- 
proved in school elections. Thus far in fiscal 
1964, $8,766,125 in bonding authority has been 
passed. At this rate it should exceed last year's 
totals by a million dollars. The number of elec- 
tions held should be higher as well. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1962-63 


The fourth of a series, Library Statistics of 
Colleges and Universities, 1962-63: Institutional 
Data (OE-15023-63, Circular No. 729), by Theo- 
dore Samore and Doris C. Holladay, has just 
been released. The data compiled on library 
collections, personnel, and expenditures cover 
fiscal 1962-63; the salary data. covering specific 
positions, are for the salaries in effect as of 
September 1, 1963. All but two of the state li- 
brary agencies were able to cooperate with the 
Library Services Branch in the collection of this 
statistical information. 

Copies can be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 75¢. Single 


copies without charge can be secured from the 
Publications Distribution Unit, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


AUTOMATION REPORT PUBLISHED 


Automation in three areas of library work— 
bibliographic processing, catalog searching, and 
document retrieval—is now technically and eco- 
nomically feasible in large research libraries 
and can both increase and speed up their serv- 
ices within the next ten years. A large memory 
chamber or console at LC—into which LC’s 
catalogs and those of other libraries, abstracts 
of articles in such fields as science, and other 
informational data can be fed and which can be 
queried by users and staff not only in LC but 
in libraries throughout the nation that tie into 
the system—is the main feature of the plan. 
Retrieving the intellectual content of books by 
automation is not yet feasible for large collec- 
tions, but progress in that direction will be made 
by automating certain library functions now. 
These are conclusions reached by a survey team 
of experts who were asked by the Library of 
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Single volumes, paper bound 


The American Philological Association is one of the oldest learned societies in America and the 
oldest in its own field. Its publication Transactions and Proceedings, now in its 95th year of publica- 
tion, may be considered the oldest periodical in classical philology in the English language still in 


Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 





Available 
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Contributors have included the most distinguished classical scholars America has produced. 
Topics of the papers contained in the first 50 volumes cover the entire range of classical studies: 
language, archaeology, art, philosophy, religion, drama, paleography. 
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Congress to study—through a $100,000 grant 
from the Council on Library Resources—the 
possibilities of automation in the Library of 
Congress in particular and research libraries in 
general. 

The survey team's 88-page report, entitled 
Automation and the Library of Congress, was 
released on January 22 at a press conference 
in the Library of Congress. It is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents at $2 a copy. 

Gilbert W. King, formerly director of re- 
search, International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, and now vice-president and director of 
research, Itek Corporation, who served as chair- 
man of the survey team, joined Librarian of 
Congress L. Quincy Mumford and Deputy Li- 
brarian Rutherford D. Rogers in outlining the 
problems of research libraries, explaining the 
findings and recommendations of the survey, and 
answering queries. Other members of the sur- 
vey team were specialists in information re- 
trieval; computer design and theory; mathe- 
matical linguistics; and the development of au- 
tomatic translation, indexing, and abstracting 
techniques. The survey team was assisted by an 
advisory committee appointed by the Librarian. 

Conclusions set forth in the team's report are: 


l. Automation can, within the next decade, 
augment and accelerate the services rend- 


ered by large research libraries and can have 
a profound effect upon their responsiveness 
to the needs of library users. 

2. Automation of bibliographic processing, cata- 
log searching, and document retrieval is 
technically and economically feasible in large 
research libraries. 

3. The retrieval of the intellectual content of 
books by automatic methods is not now 
feasible for large collections, but progress in 
that direction will be advanced by effective 
automation of cataloging and indexing func- 
tions. 

4. Automation will enhance the adaptibility of 
libraries to changes in the national research 
environment and will facilitate the develop- 
ment of a national library system, i.e., a na- 
tional automated system for research libraries. 

5. Automation will reduce the cost-to-perform- 
ance ratio; however, the Library should aim 
at the expansion of services rather than the 
reduction of total operating costs. 


Recommendations of the team are that the 
Librarian of Congress should: 


l. Request $750,000 to be devoted to securing 
system specifications for the automation of 
the internal operations of the Library of Con- 
gress and the functions it performs for 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 
ON RECORDS 


FRENCH Recorded in France 


Les PLus BEAUX POEMES DE LA LANGUE 
FRANCAISE 
Recited by Maria Casares & Gerard Philippe 
Vol. I: from Villon to de Vigny 
(1—12" Lp record with text) 
Vol. II: from Victor Hugo to Rimbaud 
(1—12" Lp record with text) 
Tor Er Mor, Paul Gerald y 
Recited by Jean Chevrier of La Comédie Fran- 
caise (1—10” Lp record) $4.95 
Topaze, Marcel Pagnol 
Acted by Fernand Gravey, Marie Daems, Henri 
Vilbert, et al. (3—12” Lp records) ....$17.85 
Lr BOURGEOIS GENTILHOM ME, Molière 


Acted by La Comédie Francaise 
(3—12" Lp records with text) 


GERMAN Recorded in Germany 


NATHAN Der WEISE, Lessing 
Acted by Ernst Deutsch, Franz Schafheitlin, 
et al. (2—12" Lp records with text) ..$13.90 
KaBALE UND LIEBE, Schiller 
Acted by Will Quadflieg, Walter Franch, Maria 
Schell et al. 

(2—12" Lp records with text) 
IpHIGENIE AUF TAURIS, Goethe 
Acted by Maria Becker, Ewald Balser, Will 


Quadflieg, et al. 
(3—12" Lp records with text) $20.85 


LuLu, Wedekind 
Selected scenes acted by Nadja Tiller, O. E. 
Hasse, et al. (1—12" Lp record) 


Das TAGEBUCH DER ANNE FRANK, 
Anne Frank 


Excerpts read by Ingrid Andree 
1—10” Lp record) 


SPANISH Recorded in Spain 


MARCELINO PAN Y VINO, Sanchez-Silva 


Scenes Adapted from the film by the author. 
(1—12" Lp record with text) $6.95 


Catalogues Available 
Please specify language 


GOLDSMITH’S 
MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


LANGUAGE Dept. LA-1 
401 West 42nd Street, 


New York, N.Y. 10036 
Foreign Language Specialists Since 1906 
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other libraries. 

2. Request funds for implementing the system 
specified by the above design effort immedi- 
ately upon its completion. 

3. Establish a group within the Library to ad- 
minister the automation project and to as- 
sume responsibility for its continuing im- 
plementation. 


The report states that “it is impossible to ar- 
rive at a precise total cost for the automation 
project prior to a detailed design effort,” but it 
estimates that an automated LC system would 
cost between $50 and $70 million, an amount 
approximately equal to the present operating 
budget of the Library for three years. The re- 
port stresses, however, that automation should 
not be undertaken primarily to reduce costs 
but—as an immediate objective—to solve the 
pressing problems that face research libraries. 
The long-range objective will be to focus the 
services of libraries on the individual user to 
meet his research needs. An automated system 
would permit “tailor-made” reports, bibliogra- 
phies, reading lists, and other materials re- 
sponding to individual requests. Such service 
would increase the use of libraries for research 
and enhance the level of the nation's intellec- 
tual activities. The team strongly recommends 
that the Library of Congress, because of its 
central role in the American library world as 
the national library, take the lead in the auto- 
mation venture. 

The report's first section of “Background and 
Conclusions" (which includes a discussion of 
national research activities and the problems of 
research libraries) is followed by sections on 
“Assessment of Need," “Assessment of Feasi- 
bility,” “Projection of a System,” “Implemen- 
tation of a System,” and “Consequences of 
Automation.” Detailed appendixes follow. — eee 


WHO WILL DO THE WORK? 

“As we all know, the total recruitment problem 
has not diminished in the last seven years but has 
increased vastly and acutely—and the great ex- 
plosion in library services is only on the horizon. 
The Wilson Foundation is happily not alone in 
the scholarship field. We have been encouraged 
to note each year the entry of additional com- 
panies and organizations into this field, and 
it is our hope that this trend will continue—that 
even more friends of libraries in the business and 
organizational world will adopt this practical and 
effective means of aiding library recruitment in 
these crucial times. The hour is late."—Howard 
Haycraft, commenting on the Wilson Founda- 
tion's renewal of its scholarship program. 
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Childrens Press 


Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60607 





8 NEW TRUE STORY 
BIOGRAPHIES! 


Here is an exciting group of fascinating biographies 
being introduced by Childrens Press. TRUE STORY 
BIOGRAPHIES present the lives of eight famous 
men, all important historical figures, whose lives 
will inspire and stimulate young Americans. Each of 
the eight books is beautifully illustrated in two colors 
and has a brilliant, full-color jacket as well as a full- 
color, reinforced cloth cover. Reading level grade 5, 
interest level grade 5-up. Each book $3.50 list, 
$2.68net* — 













The true story of 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 


by John Thomas 


\ CAPTAIN SCOTT 
Ei. At the South Pole 
by Will Holwood 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


Privateer 
by Will Holwood 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


Humanitarian 
by John Merrett 


ANDHI 


Man of Peace 
by Reginald Reynolds 


A LORD NELSON 


Naval Hero 
by Richard Houghton 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


Explorer 
by Richard Arnold 


\ CECIL RHODES 


In Africa 
by Peter Gibbs 
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2 NEW ENCHANTMENT 
BOOKS! 


New additions to the popu- 
lar Enchantment of America 
series. Here are the first yA 
regional books on the En- an 
chantment of Other Coun- 

tries of North America. 
Color illustrations. Reading 
level 4, interest level 4-up. 
Each 96 pages, $3.50 list, 
$2.63 net.* 





The Enchantment of MEXICO 


By Frances Wood. Colorful, adventure-filled story of 
the land, people, history and the country today. 


The Enchantment of CANADA 


By Dorothy Wood. Canada today: the wilderness, 
forests, plains, mountains, cities and the people. 


NEW SCIENCE BOOK! 


EXPLORING 
LIGHT AND COLOR 


By Charles Neal. Basic science 
concepts relating to light and 
color are made clear with inter- 
esting projects. Color illustra- 
tions. 160 pages. Reading level 
4, interest level 4-up. $4.50 list, 
$3.38 net.* 


2 NEW TIZZ BOOKS! 


Now eight titles for the preco- 
cious who want more than a 
picture story. All about the 
pony, Tizz, and the Hill family. 
By Elisa Bialk. Reading level 
2, interest 2-5. Each 96 pages, 
$2.50 list, $1.88 net.* 


TIZZ IN 
CACTUS COUNTRY 


TIZZ ON 
A HORSE FARM 













*Net postpaid to schools and libraries. All books bound in reinforced cloth, and 


unconditionally guaranteed. All titles may be ordered for free examination and 
evaluation before purchasing. Send for complete catalog. 
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di. interest level 2-4. $2.50 


A CHILDRENS PRESS COMPANY 


sıx NEW LOOK-READ-LEARN Books 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE UNITS 


Here are new Melmont books for Spring to supplement a wide range of 
curriculum units — informational books about Indians of the Americas, 
Nature, Science, Community Helpers, Industry and Transportation. Each 
Melmont book stimulates reading through the Look-Read-Learn method, 
and provides true reading enjoyment. All titles may be ordered for free 
examination and evaluation before purchasing. 















= CHILDREN OF THE 
. SEED GATHERERS 


By Mary Worthylake. 
About two Pomo Indians, 
and how many different 
tribes depend upon acorns 
as their main source of 
” food. Illustrated in color. 

48 pages. Reading level 2, 


ABOUT GRASSES, 
GRAINS AND CANES 


By Melvin John Uhl. AII 
about the grasses so im- 
portant to us—rice, wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rye. And 
the canes, bamboo, broom- 
corn, etc. Illustrated in 
color. 48 pages. Reading 
level 3, interest level 3-6. 
$2.50 list, $1.88 net.* 








list, $1.88 net.* 


ABOUT PENGUINS 
AND OTHER 
ANTARCTIC ANIMALS 


== By Mabel Harmer. An un- 
usual animal book about 
penguins, seals, whales 
and birds in Antarctica. Il- 
* lustrated in one color. 64 
pages. Reading level 3, in- 
terest level 3-6. $2.50 list, 
$1.88 net.* 


ABOUT JERRY AND 
JIMMY AND THE 
PHARMACIST 


By Frances B. Thompson. 
Youngest readers can 
learn of the pharmacist's 
importance in the com- 
munity. Illustrated in 
color. 32 pages. Reading 
level 2, interest level 2-4. 
$2.50 list, $1.88 net.* 





ABOUT CANALS 


By Diane Sherman and 
Shirlee Newman. Stories 
of canals around the 


AT THE PET 
HOSPITAL 


By Hefllefinger and Hoff- 


JACKSON AND RACINE, CHICAGO 7, 





world, including Erie, Suez 


{Œ and Panama; the men who 


built them; their impor- 
tance in shipping. Illus- 
trated in color. 64 pages. 
Reading level 3, interest 
level 3-6. $2.50 list, $1.88 
net.* 


*Net postpaid to schools and libraries. All books bound in re- 
inforced cloth, and unconditionally guaranteed. Send for com- 


plete catalog. 


man. A reassuring visit for 
any child who loves dogs 
or cats. Stimulates respect 
for animals and their care. 
Illustrated in color. 32 
pages. Reading level 1, in- 
terest level 1-3. $2.50 list, 
$1.88 net.* 
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.... YOUR NEW ASSISTANT. 


THE 
COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 22 WOOSTER, OHIO 











Junior bh 
EDITOR 
at LARGE 


It's a satisfying feeling to be the pub- 
lisher of a children's book that has re- 
ceived wild raves—from reviewers, book- 
store buyers, and, most importantly, from 
readers under 12 and over 21. It's satisfying 
to the editor who selected it; to the people 
who have to promote the book; and to the 
sales force which has to sell it. 


The book in question? The Wolves of 
Willoughby Chase by Joan Aiken. 


In their December 13th issue, Time 
Magazine went all out in singing The 
Wolves’ praises: 


. this year can boast one genuine 
small masterpiece. It is called The Wolves 
of Willoughby Chase. . . . Written, as any 
child's book should be, with obvious fond 
delight by Poet Conrad Aiken's daughter 
Joan, the book tells about two very small 
girls in a very big English country house 
almost entirely surrounded by dangers. . . . 


"Wolves, in fact, is almost a copybook 
lesson in those virtues that a classic chil- 
dren's book must possess: charm, a style 
of its own, the skill and authority to create 
a small world without writing down to 
small readers." 


exe uem EE 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


The Wolves of Willoughby Chase ($2.95) 
is published by Doubleday Books for 
Young Readers. Bookstores carry it or li- 
brary copies may be ordered from the Sales 
Manager, Institutional Department, Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., 501 Franklin Ave- 
nue, Garden City, New York. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 
MIDWINTER MEETING 


It was hardly to be expected that the 1964 Midwinter Meeting would 
approach the Chicago Conference in interest and importance, but that is 
precisely what happened. 

Perhaps the most dramatic moment in ALA history occurred at the 
second Council session, when Germaine Krettek of the Washington Office 
read telegrams she had just received from congressional leaders con- 
gratulating the Association on passage of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act and informing her that only minutes earlier the Senate had 
agreed to House amendments, thus clearing the bill for President John- 
son's signature. Even before this important Senate action, John Lorenz 
of the U.S. Office of Education told a meeting of state library agency heads 
that passage of the bill was “a historic moment in public library service.” 

When the Access to Public Libraries Study was presented at the Chi- 
cago Conference it was immediately apparent that there was strong dis- 
agreement about some of the findings and that not only the research re- 
port itself but the circumstances of its preparation and presentation, par- 
ticularly ALA's share in shaping the assumptions about library service 
on which it was based, must be studied at the highest level. This was done, 
and the thoughtful report of the Library Administration Division to the 
Executive Board, and of the Executive Board to Council, was accepted 
by Council after equally thoughtful discussion. 

The place of the Library Administration Division itself in the ALA 
structure has been under study for a year. The Committee on Organiza- 
tion report on this subject, and its discussion and adoption by Council, 
was another highlight of the meeting. This and the report on the access 
study contained recommendations of the highest importance on the fu- 
ture conduct of ALA affairs. 

These three highlights have one important thing in common—in dif- 
ferent ways they reveal the increasing responsibilities of the nation's li- 
brarians and their acceptance of those responsibilities. When the first 
Library Services Act was passed in 1956, its reception at the Miami Beach 
Conference was somewhat like a gala. The 1964 legislation was received 
as a heavy responsibility. Those who will be doing the work seemed to 
feel that they were entitled to a long sigh and a conscious bracing of the 
shoulders as they settled down to the long haul. 

The reports on the access study and on LAD—one concerned with an 
important aspect of library service, the other with the way ALA should 
organize to do its work— were not only outstanding in themselves but 
were discussed and acted on with sober understanding and a high sense 
of responsibility. This too is drama, though of a different kind. 
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The Presidents Report to Council 


Last year the President's excellent report to 
Council featured a statement on membership 
apathy. This year it might be more appropri- 
ate to begin on a cheerful note by discussing 
the empathy that seems to have developed 
between the American Library Association 
and the members of Congress, or at least a 
majority of its members. Certainly the pas- 
sage of the Higher Education Facilities Act 
and the Public Library Bill would seem to 
make this a banner year. We owe a great 
debt to our Legislation Committee, our Wash- 
ington staff, our friends in Congress, and the 
many members of the Association who acted 
in response to appeals from Miss Krettek and 
made their voices heard in the library interest 
at various critical moments. Needless to say, 
it is not yet time for full self-congratulation. 
Both the Higher Education Facilities Act and 
the Public Library Bill are only enabling 
legislation. Appropriations will still have to 
be voted before their benefits can be realized. 
Beyond these, there are several other bills of 
importance to us that require our continued 
support, and our recent successes in no way 
diminish the effort required of us. 

It is apparent to anyone who represents the 
Association that not only its membership and 
programs but also its strength, influence, and 
prestige are steadily increasing. More impor- 
tant, it is gratifying to observe how much 
greater awareness of the value of libraries 
there is today among leaders of public opin- 
ion and members of government, and even 
on the part of the general public. Indeed, we 
are coming to take this almost for granted. 
The importance of the library has always 
been self-evident to us; therefore, we have 
assumed the truth would out sooner or later. 
Now. apparently, it is out. The President of 
the United States in his recent State-of-the- 
Union message mentioned libraries not merely 
once but three times. We have every reason 
to feel gratified and proud but we cannot 
afford to be smug. The value of libraries did 
not penetrate the public consciousness by 
osmosis or by miraculous intervention. Grant- 
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by Frederick H. Wagman 


ing that the time was ripe and all the por- 
tents were favorable, we nevertheless have 
benefited from the assistance of many groups 
and associations and from a series of annual 
campaigns, cosponsored with us by our good 
friends of the National Book Committee and 
managed by a brilliant National Library Week 
steering committee and staff which not only 
manage the programs but raise the considera- 
ble funds for the central operations. And 
these funds are only a tiny fraction of the 
value of the radio and television programs, 
the recordings, and the magazine and news- 
paper space devoted to library interests as a 
consequence of the National Library Week 
activity. This year again the promotion will 
be highly imaginative and as effective as we 
help make it. We can best show our apprecia- 
tion of the tremendous assistance we are 
being given in telling our story to the nation 
by taking advantage of the National Library 
Week campaign to improve libraries in our 
own localities and states. 

If the Association's prestige is growing, so 
are its responsibilities. I suspect that few of 
our members realize the extent to which the 
judgments and opinions of our divisions and 
committees are taken as normative. If we 
publish a research report it is assumed that 
the ALA imprint signifies that the conclusions 
represent the considered judgment of the 
whole Association. If we publish a booklist, 
some governmental bodies restrict purchases 
by libraries under their control to the con- 
tent of that list. Under our constitution the 
divisions and committees of the Association 
speak for the Association as a whole and 
neither this freedom of specialization nor the 
intellectual freedom of the scholarly reviewer 
or critical bibliographer should be under- 
mined. At the same time the Association will 
have to undertake a reexamination of its 
policy regarding purview over the conduct 
of research investigations, its editorial policy, 
its policy on advisory lists, and all areas of 
activity where our judgment is taken as nor- 
mative without our having intended it to be 
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so construed. We do not suffer from delusions 
of grandeur and no one has suggested that 
we call the ALA Bulletin the Thunderer, but 
the fact is that we exert more power for good 
or ill than we realize. A good hard look at 
how that influence is exercised is in order. 
In this connection, partially, the Executive 
Board is recommending the establishment of 
an Office of Research and Development as a 
headquarters function, taking care to leave 
its policy management in the hands of a com- 
mittee of the Association. The Committee on 
Organization and the headquarters staff are 
investigating the practical steps necessary to 
implement this proposal before it is pre- 
sented to Council. 


Higher education 


Last June I stated that we should give more 
attention to the improvement of libraries serv- 
ing higher education. Next month representa- 
tives of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries are meeting with officers and 
representatives of the Junior College Associa- 
tion to plan a guide for the development of 
junior college and community college libraries 
which the members of that association will 
accept and support as a joint product. The 
staff of the Junior College Association has 
evinced a strong desire to work with us for 
the betterment of the libraries serving their 
member institutions and we are afforded an 
opportunity to draw into a closer and more 
productive relationship with that important 
group of educators. We are seeking also ap- 
propriate sponsorship for a similar program 
which should be undertaken jointly with the 
four-year college group. This April, National 
Library Week will emphasize the library 
needs of our colleges. In June the programs 
of not only ACRL but of several other divi- 
sions will deal with the problems of library 
service to higher education. 

In the field of university research library 
development, the Library of Congress is tak- 
ing a vigorous position with respect to an 
activity that could be of greatest value to the 
large institutions, namely, the extension of 
centralized cataloging. This prospect has 
been discussed with the Resources and Techni- 
cal Services Division Board on Cataloging Pol- 
icy and Research and at this conference, LC is 
discussing with the Resources Committee of 
RTSD a proposal to extend centralized cata- 


loging to Farmington Plan receipts. We 
should move rapidly toward other extensions 
that will lift an impossible burden of waste 
in bibliographic organization from the backs 
of our largest libraries. 

The effort to strengthen the position of the 
librarian in the face of threats to intellectual 
freedom moves slowly and is complicated by 
problems of organization and financing. At 
this stage the Intellectual Freedom Committee 
has been charged to work with the American 
Library Trustee Association which is eager 
to cooperate in developing a network of legal 
advisers among the library trustees through- 
out the country whose services and assistance 
would be available to librarians in case of 
actual or threatened censorship or attack 
on selection policies. The question of addi- 
tional staffing for work in this area at head- 
quarters and the raising of a defense fund 
for members in need of such aid will be 
more difficult to implement and the Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee is continuing its in- 
vestigation of ways and means. 


Our share of controversy 


In the past six months the Association has 
had its full share of controversy. I do not 
propose to discuss the Access Study, on which 
a report to Council is scheduled, except to 
say that some of the discussion that followed 
its publication seemed to underline a problem 
which is not at the heart of the controversy 
or even of the report itself. I refer to the fact 
that quite apart from such questions as how 
many volumes in how many branches in 
which census tracts any one of our metropoli- 
tan libraries may have, it is apparent that our 
libraries have an opportunity to enlist in the 
war we have declared nationally on poverty, 
ignorance, and unemployment and to help 
check our drift into separate societies of the 
employed and the unemployable. In this con- 
nection we may have to develop new tech- 
niques, new organizational patterns, and new 
services. We may even have to stimulate the 
publication of new types of materials to 
reach a very large audience of nonlibrary 
users. 

This is clearly a problem not only in the 
Public Library Association, but also and per- 
haps equally for the membership concerned 
with state library services, children's, young 
adult, and adult services. It can enlist the 
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full energies of several of our divisions for 
a long time to come if we are to contribute 
in a meaningful way to the amelioration of a 
growing national crisis. It has been suggested 
that we establish and seek support for an 
ALA commission on library service to the 
uneducated, and draw into its deliberations 
not only strong representation from our own 
divisions but educators, psychologists, and 
sociologists. This possibility will be explored. 

It would seem that my report today con- 
sists largely of hopeful beginnings and I 
suspect that the successive presidents of ALA 
have all had the experience of reflecting 
ruefully on how little was accomplished dur- 
ing their twelve months in office. Indeed, at 
Mr. Castagna's suggestion, he, Mr. Bryan, 
and I have been discussing how to affect 
program continuity in the presidency. I men- 
tion this only to preface my assurance that 
the effect and values of last year's Conference- 
Within-a-Conference will not be lost. You 
have read the report as the follow-up activity 
so far, in the minutes of the fall meeting of 
the Executive Board and I shall not repeat it. 
I am glad to inform you, however, that the 
headquarters staff has finished its editing of 
the recommendations that came out of the 
discussion groups and has distributed them 
to the various divisions and other units of 
the Association for consideration this week. 


“Two very pleasant items" 


The temptation to continue this report with 

further details is strong. It is not often that 
I have such an attentive captive audience. 
But we have other reports and a long agenda 
before us. I should like to close with two 
very pleasant items. First, you will recall that 
at its 1963 Chicago meeting Mr. Edwin C. 
Austin was elected by the Council to Honor- 
ary Membership for Life in the ALA. He 
has written: 
I appreciate more than words can express your 
letter of July 29 and the most flattering action 
of the ALA Council, in adopting the resolution 
which you have forwarded and in electing me 
to honorary membership in the Association for 
life. 

I extend to all the members of Council my 
heartfelt thanks and the assurance that I shall 
prize both the membership and the resolution 
greatly. I would be grateful if you could read 
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this letter to the Council at its next meeting. 
Sincerely yours, Edwin C. Austin. 


May I introduce the second item by re- 
minding you that at the 1957 ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting, President Morsch had the 
privilege of announcing the establishment of 
an important scholarship program by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. The program an- 
nounced at that time gave a one-time scholar- 
ship of $500 to each of the library schools 
accredited by ALA. 

Those of you who were present at the Mid- 
winter Council Meeting in 1957 will remem- 
ber that a drawing was held on the Council 
platform to determine the order in which the 
scholarships would be awarded to the library 
schools over a four-year period at the rate 
of about ten per calendar year. 

In 1960, Ben Powell as President of ALA 
was happy to return to this subject in his 
report to Council, for he was able to tell you 
then that the scholarship program would be 
renewed for another period of four years. Just 
after this announcement, the value of the in- 
dividual scholarships was increased from $500 
to $1000. 

I now have the distinct pleasure of report- 
ing to you that the directors of the H. W. 
Wilson Foundation, Inc., have renewed the 
H. W. Wilson Scholarship program for ALA- 
accredited library schools for a third four- 
year period—running from 1965 to 1968, 
inclusive. The scholarship will again be dis- 
tributed at the rate of about ten each year, 
beginning in January 1965. Distribution will 
follow the order established in 1957. 

This generous action by Mr. Haycraft and 
the directors of the H. W. Wilson Foundation 
testifies to their concern over the serious re- 
cruitment problem. The library profession— 
and those served by libraries—can be very 
glad they have chosen to express their con- 
cern so effectively and usefully. 

I should like to say only one thing more. 
In the past six months I have had reason 
many times to reflect on the most cordial and 
highly efficient assistance that the headquar- 
ters staff gives the President and on the will- 
ingness of the membership to take on taxing 
responsibilities and assignments. In this re- 
spect I am sure we must be the envy of all 
other professional associations. ecc 
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Council, Executive Board, and PEBCO 


The Legislation Committee’s report to 
Council on January 30 was the highlight of the 
Midwinter Meeting. Emerson Greenaway of 
the Free Library of Philadelphia, chairman of 
the committee, began his report as follows: 
One year ago tomorrow I stood on this same plat- 
form and stated that the legislation picture **was 
most encouraging, not for 1962 but for 1963." 
Events have confirmed this statement and today 
the library profession has cause for great rejoic- 
ing, for with the legislation which has been passed 
and with what is now pending, we are going to be 
able to give much, much better library service to 
many more people than ever before. 


Mr. Greenaway continued with a recital of 
important federal legislative developments over 
the past year, ending with passage by the 
House of Representatives on January 21 of 
their version of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Bill. “Technical differences [between 
the House and Senate versions] are now in the 
process of being resolved before further and 
final action is taken." This, he said, is the way 
his report stood at 1:45 P.M., half an hour ago; 
he then asked Miss Krettek whether she had 
any further news to report. *It just happens 
that I do have some fresh information," she 


Ed, Ned, and Fred at the Midwinter Meeting. President-elect Castagna, 
and President Wagman set a notable precedent by holding 
ALA policies over the period of their tenures of office. 


said, and amid laughter and applause she took 
the rostrum and read two telegrams which she 
had just received: 


DELIGHTED TO INFORM YOU AND THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COUNCIL THAT THE SEN- 
ATE HAS JUST AGREED TO THE HOUSE AMEND- 
MENT TO S.2265. THE BILL IS NOW READY FOR 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 

LISTER HILL, CHAIRMAN SENATE COMMIT- 

TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 

WAYNE MORSE, CHAIRMAN EDUCATION 

SUBCOMMITTEE. 
HAPPY TO ADVISE OUR GREATLY EXPANDED PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY SERVICES BILL PASSED THE SENATE 
THIS AFTERNOON JUST AS IT HAD PASSED THE 
HOUSE ON JANUARY 2l. IT SHOULD BE ON THE 
WAY TO THE PRESIDENT SHORTLY. MANY CON- 
GRATULATIONS ON THE LONG FIGHT MADE BY 
YOU AND THE ALA FOR THIS MOST FOREWARD 
LOOKING AND MOST SIGNIFICANT PIECE OF LEG- 
ISLATION. SINCERELY. 

REPRESENTATIVE CARL ELLIOTT, ALABAMA, 





Mr. Greenaway continued his report by nam- 
ing the individuals and groups who had con- 
tributed to the passage of this important legis- 
lation. He ended with a ringing tribute to the 
director of the ALA Washington Office, and at 
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that point, to the great satisfaction of her 
colleagues, Council and other ALA members 
attending this meeting gave a standing ovation 
to Germaine Krettek. 

At the conclusion of his report, Mr. Green- 
away said that the Executive Board had agreed 
to the committee's recommendation that the 
1965 Midwinter Meeting be held in Washing- 
ton in order that ALA might have a congres- 
sional luncheon to show its appreciation, and 
that a legislative workshop be held in connec- 
tion with the meeting. To make this possible, he 
moved that Council set aside its ban on open 
program meetings at Midwinter so that these 
two meetings could be held. Council agreed. 

Mrs. Beatrice James, Councilor for the New 
Jersey Library Association, announced that 
NJLA was contributing $300 to the work of the 
Washington Office. Phyllis Hochstettler, repre- 
senting the Oregon Library Association, an- 
nounced a gift of $75 from that chapter. 

The report on the Access to Public Li- 
braries Study was long, complex, and im- 
portant. A summary would not do it justice; 
it will be published in full in the April issue. 

Katherine Laich of the Los Angeles Public 
Library, chairman of the Committee on Organ- 
ization, presented the committee's report on 
the place of the Library Administration Divi- 
sion in the ALA structure. This matter had 
been under study for a year, during which time 
a number of views have been presented in the 
Bulletin. COO's report had been distributed in 
advance of the meeting, and Miss Laich con- 
tented herself with reading the conclusions and 
recommendations of the majority of her com- 
mittee. The conclusions were: 


l. Some assignments to LAD have dealt with 
matters other than the purely administrative, and 
some have been limited to a single type of library. 

2. While there may have been too broad a defi- 
nition of LAD's field of responsibility, there is 
evidence that some divisions have been giving 
too narrow and literal an interpretation to their 
own fields of responsibility. 

3. The dual principle in the reorganization the- 
ory, i.e., type-of-library as against type-of-activity, 
has not been followed perfectly. Perfection may 
well be impossible, since the logic upon which 
the principle is based is not absolutely flawless. 

4. Under the reorganization, the type-of-activity 
divisions seem to feel they are faring well. Since 
they are new, there is some reason to believe that 
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where no fixed patterns of thought have existed, 
groups have been able to work well, but that 
where there were older fixed patterns of thought, 
it has been difficult for the group to adjust to the 
new pattern of organization. The new type-of- 
library divisions which emerged in the reorgani- 
zation are as creatively active as the type-of-ac- 
tivity divisions. 

5. The reorganization principle stated thus: 
*Matters concerning one kind of library activity 
or service in two or more kinds of libraries are 
the responsibility of a type-of-activity division; 
and, conversely, matters concerning two or more 
kinds of activities in one type of library are the 
responsibility of that type-of-library division," is 
sound. This is the principle which has not alto- 
gether been followed in the assignment of proj- 
ects. 

6. Statements from the divisions seem to offer 
no evidence that such drastic action as the disso- 
lution of LAD is required to resolve the dissatis- 
factions which have been expressed to COO. 

1. Despite its complexity, the present organi- 
zational pattern of ALA is basically sound and 
deserves to be given at least ten to fifteen years 
of wholehearted support before a radical reor- 
ganization is considered. The framework exists 
within which to solve specific organizational 
problems, other than those of personality con- 
flicts. . 

The recommendations of the Committee 
on Organization were: 

1. The Library Administration Division should 
be retained as a division of the American Library 
Association, subject to the conditions outlined in 
the recommendations which follow. 

2. Certain modifications in the scope of LAD's 
activities should be achieved by: 

a. Revision of LAD's statement of responsibility to 
clarify and limit the phrases "library administration 
in general" and "library organization." 

b. Greater care in the assignment of projects or pro- 
grams to divisions, particularly those involving ex- 
penditure of a significant amount of money. 

c. Further study and reassessment of certain activ- 
ities now being carried on in LAD about which ques- 
tion has arisen and which are possible candidates for 
reallocation to another division. 

3. The committee urges the adoption of a policy 
within ALA which will encourage the individual 
divisions to conduct as many and as varied activi- 
ties as they can, giving due consideration to 
monetary costs and the activities of other divi- 
sions or associations. 

4. The committee recommends that the Execu- 
tive Board and staff find some specific means of 
reviewing activities and assignments promptly, 

( Continued on page 205) 
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(Continued from page 196) 
and if possible before their inception, to assure 
as far as possible a judicious decision in making 
the assignment. 

5. Some study should be given by the Member- 
ship Committee, the Committee on Constitution 
and Bylaws, and any other appropriate officers 
or agencies to proposals received from various 
sources that LAD membership be on a different 
basis than that in other type-of-activity divisions. 

In the remaining recommendations, better 
communication, particularly among the divi- 
sions, was emphasized. 

Miss Laich moved acceptance of the report, 
calling attention to the fact that there was a 
minority report. Everett Moore of the Univer- 
sity of California Library, Los Angeles, a mem- 
ber of COO, was introduced from the rostrum 
and read the minority report, to which he was 
a signator, and moved its acceptance. Discus- 
sion was invited,’ the question was called for, 
and the substitute motion was defeated. Mr. 
Moore's letter on this action, received as this 
issue went to press, is published in Free for All. 
A more charitable interpretation than his of 
Council's reception of the minority report, and 
one which can be proposed without flattery, is 
that it presented the opposition view so well 
that it did not need to be discussed; all it 
needed was to be acted upon. In any case, the 
majority report, recommended to Council by 
the Executive Board and the LAD Board of Di- 
rectors, was approved in the same way—with- 
out discussion. 

Apart from these three arbitrarily chosen 
highlights, Council received the following re- 
ports and took the following action (chrono- 
logically reported) : 

President Frederick H. Wagman chaired the 
first Council session on Wednesday afternoon, 
January 29. The minutes of the Chicago meet- 
ings of Council had already been discussed in 
a lively session of the Executive Board and the 
Council that same morning, and approval was 
a formality. The President's Report to Council, 
which followed, contained important news and 
valuable insights, and is published in full pre- 
ceding this article. 

President-elect Edwin Castagna appointed to 
the 1965 Nominating Committee: Nettie B. 


1 This was an invitation for questions of clarifica- 
tion, but it might have given rise to a parliamentary 
problem, since a substitute motion is not debatable. 


Taylor, Library Extension Division, Maryland 
Department of Education, chairman; Joseph H. 
Reason, librarian, Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Thelma Reid, librarian, San 
Diego City Schools; Vivian Cazayoux, li- 
brarian, Ascension Parish Library, Donaldson- 
ville, Louisiana; and Ruth Warncke, associate 
professor, Western Reserve University library 
school, Cleveland. 

David H. Clift, secretary of the Council, re- 
ported on implementation of that portion of the 
Statement on Individual Membership, Chapter 
Status, and Institutional Membership requir- 
ing chapters to certify that they admit all who 
apply to the full privileges of membership. Only 
one chapter had not replied by the close of the 
Chicago Conference, and Mr. Clift announced 
that a letter had been received from the Missis- 
sippi Library Association dated December 16, 
1963, which stated that it “cannot comply at 
the present time." The Executive Board, he 
said, interpreted the letter to mean that the 
chapter wished to have its tie with ALA dis- 
solved. Second Vice-President Richard B. Sea- 
lock moved that Council, with great regret, 
must interpret this as a letter of resignation, 
which must be accepted. The motion was 
passed. 

Keith Doms, president of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division, presented the report on 
the study of Access to Public Libraries. The 
report, which was acted on the next day, will 
be published and the discussion summarized in 
the April issue. 

Charles F. Gosnell of New York University 
Library reported for the Committee on 
Copyright Issues, of which he is chairman. 
The subject is both timely and important, since 
a draft of a new U.S. copyright law, in prepara- 
tion for several years, is scheduled to appear 
late this year. Mr. Gosnell has agreed to enlarge 
on his lively presentation (sample: “The copy- 
right business is more or less of a grab-bag") 
in an early issue of the Bulletin. 

Jack Dalton of the Columbia University li- 
brary school reported for the International 
Relations Committee on the fall meeting of 
the International Federation of Library Associ- 
ations in Sofia and on plans for next year's 
meeting in Rome. IFLA now has a full-time 
secretary, Anthony Thomas, whose office will 
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be in the British Museum while Sir Frank Fran- 
cis is president of the organization. 


Second Vice-President Richard B. Sealock 
chaired the second Council session on Thurs- 
day afternoon, January 30. The report of the 
Legislation Committee (see the beginning of 
this article) opened the meeting; the report on 
the Access to Public Libraries Study (see the 
next issue) followed. 

Arthur Yabroff of the Detroit Public Library 
made his usual interesting and stimulating re- 
port as ALA Treasurer. 

Howard Rovelstad of the University of 
Maryland Library, chairman of the Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws Committee, made a long 
and important report. Council accepted the 
recommended changes in the Constitution and 
Bylaws, which concerned the conditions gov- 
erning chapter affiliation and the prerogatives 
of certain classes of members. The report will 
be published in the Bulletin in time for mem- 
bership action at the St. Louis Conference. 

Katherine Laich's report for the Commit- 
tee on Organization was the next order of 
business. The report on the status of the Li- 
brary Administration Division has already 
been detailed. When it was accepted, COO pro- 
posed acceptance of the Library Periodicals 
Round Table's request that it be dissolved and 
its functions be merged with LAD's Public Re- 
lations Section. Council concurred. 

Roxanna Austin of the Division of Instruc- 
tional Materials and Library Service, Georgia 
Department of Education, chairman of the 
Awards Committee, proposed on behalf of 
the donors that the Grolier Award be increased 
from $500 to $1000 and that the C. S. Ham- 
mond Company Library Award of $500 be 
made annually rather than biennially. Council 
offered no objection. 

For the Executive Board, Immediate Past 
President James E. Bryan nominated Keyes D. 
Metcalf and Joseph L. Wheeler as honorary 
ALA members. Election was by acclamation. 

David K. Berninghausen of the University of 
Minnesota library school, chairman of the 
Committee of Tellers for the Executive 
Board Election, reported the election of Mrs. 
Alma S. Jacobs, librarian of the Great Falls, 
Montana, Public Library, and Katherine Laich, 
assistant city librarian, Los Angeles. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board devoted two of its five 
sessions to study and review of Council's 
agenda in order to formulate its recommenda- 
tions to Council on the various items which 
Council took up during the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. 

During the remaining three sessions, the 
board— 

Requested President Wagman to send a 
message to the President of the United States 
expressing appreciation for his understanding 
of the role of libraries in education and for 
his leadership in the passage of important 
library legislation. 

Empowered the President of ALA to ap- 
point a committee of Council to study prob- 
lems in the reapportionment of Council seats 
for which the divisions make nominations. 

Selected Kansas City, Missouri, for the 
1968 Annual Conference, June 22-30. 

Heard President-elect Castagna review his 
proposed presidential program. 

Approved a sabbatical leave of four mouths 
for Mildred L. Batchelder, executive secre- 
tary of the Children's Services Division and 
the Young Adult Services Division. 

Discussed items to be considered by the 
Board at its 1964 spring meeting in Chicago, 
May 15-16. 





PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee devoted its Midwinter meetings to the needs 
of ALA and the profession, with emphasis on 
needs which are not being met. PEBCO mem- 
bers spoke on the needs of the divisions and 
the committees; representatives of other units, 
kinds of libraries, and areas of professional 
responsibility also presented their views. This 
was an important and interesting series of 
meetings. Rather than present a sketchy and 
inadequate report in this issue, and realizing 
that the needs described will not be met within 
the next month or two, the Bulletin staff has de- 
cided to compile a full-scale article on the 
PEBCO meetings after the stenotype transcript 
becomes available.—s.s. 
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Divisions, Committees, Round Tables, Projects 


DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division 


The work of Adult Services Division com- 
mittees at this meeting resulted in a variety 
of proposals and recommendations which 
were presented to and adopted by the Board 
of Directors. Many of these reflected a con- 
cern with the disadvantaged and the func- 
tionally illiterate, and the need for materials 
for serving this group. Chief among these 
was the Committee on Reading Improvement 
for Adults, which presented both a proposal 
for submission for consideration for the 
J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goals Award, and the draft of a leaflet 
on guidelines for serving the illiterate adult. 
Steps will be taken immediately to publish 
the leaflet and to give it wide distribution. 

The Committee on Library Service to an 
Aging Population submitted a statement on 
the library's responsibility to the aging which 
.was adopted as the division's position on this 
matter. This committee also reported that it 
is developing a proposal for an issue of Li- 
brary Trends on the subject of library serv- 
ice to an aging population, and is preparing 
a pamphlet on library services appropriate to 
the preretiree and the retired employee for dis- 
tribution through employee reading racks. A 
proposal concerned with the need of provid- 
ing information to the adult user of the pub- 
lic library comparable to the kind of instruc- 
tion in the location of materials and the use 
of libraries which is given in school and col- 
lege libraries was directed to both the Refer- 
ence Services Division and ASD. The ASD 
Board of Directors voted to support this pro- 
posal and to seek appropriate means of co- 
operating with RSD in carrying it out. The 
newly established Publications Advisory Com- 
mittee's statement of its function in planning 
and assessment of the division's publications 
program was also approved. 

Because the public is generally unaware of 
public library cooperation with other organi- 
zations serving the needs of the community, 
the National Library Week Committee of the 
Adult Services Division decided to summarize 
selected continuing programs. These sum- 
maries are to be available to news and other 
media as continuing examples of public li- 


brary activities, thus emphasizing the con- 
tinuing need for libraries.—Eleanor Phinney. 


American Association of School Librarians 


The Board of Directors accepted a proposal 
to discontinue having the February ALA 
Bulletin devoted mainly to school libraries. 
Beginning in the spring of 1964 a series of 
six or seven articles around one theme will 
appear periodically in the Bulletin. These 
will be edited by the past president or his or 
her representative and put together as a re- 
print in January for distribution by AASL. 
The board felt that this procedure would be 
even more effective than the previous plan. 
The first of these series will be on the school 
library and the culturally disadvantaged stu- 
dent. 

Some time was devoted to discussing the 
recommendations of the Conference-Within- 
a-Conference as they relate to AASL. Plans 
were made to start working in three of the 
areas affected. 

It was announced to the Board by the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica School Library Awards 
Advisory Committee that the winners for 
1964 are Durham County School, North Caro- 
lina; Lexington Schools, Massachusetts; 
Prairie Village Schools, Kansas. These 
awards will be officially presented during 
National Library Week. 

For the first time the newly appointed ad 
hoc Joint AASL-Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction Committee met to discuss pos- 
sible ways the two groups may cooperate for 
better educational experiences for children 
and youth. Suggestion for joint projects will 
be presented by the committee soon.—JDorothy 


A. McGinniss. 


American Association of State Libraries 


Jennings Wood, of the Library of Congress, 
reported on the Third Assembly on Library 
Functions of the States held at LC in Novem- 
ber. It was pointed out in the discussion that 
many people concerned with library activity 
at the state level who are not members of 
the American Association of State Libraries 
attend these meetings, and that these inter- 
relations may be one of the chief values of 
the assembly. It was agreed that a joint com- 
mittee of ASL and the other national organi- 
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zations concerned should study the assembly 
in the next few months and determine whether 
future assemblies should be held. 

The Survey and Standards Committee re- 
ported that the Standards for Library Func- 
tions at the State Level has been published 
and that a report of the Survey of Library 
Functions of the States was beginning to take 
shape. A Committee on Implementation of the 
Standards and a Standards Evaluation Com- 
mittee have been appointed. 

The Planning Committee outlined two 
major needs, the first for special training 
opportunities for state library personnel— 
primarily in-service training in meeting the 
problems of regional library development. 
This need was referred to the Library Ad- 
ministration Division with an urgent request 
for immediate action. A second need for 
more systematic and more comprehensive 
plans for library development was recognized 
as a major problem for the division itself. 
It was hoped that the joint meeting with 
Public Library Association on the implica- 
tions of the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act for public library development might 
prove helpful in this respect. 


American Library Trustee Association 


The American Library Trustee Association 
board adopted a new plan for their National 
Assembly. The revised assembly will be 
named the Assembly of State Associations 
with representatives from state trustee or- 
ganizations. The board announced endorse- 
ment of Virginia G. Young as editor of The 
Public Library Trustee, A Practical Guide, 
to be published by R. R. Bowker in June 
1964. The ALTA subcommittee to the ALA 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom is seeking 
to identify the outstanding legal talent avail- 


able as a resource for cases on library free- 
dom.—Donald E. Wright. 


Association of College and 
Research Libraries 


Major objectives of the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries were stated by 
the members of the Planning and Action 
Committee and reported to the board: in- 
creasing assistance to college and junior col- 
lege libraries, improving direct library serv- 
ices to users, raising libraries to the approved 
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standards, developing resources, and improv- * 
ing communication within and among the 
various groups interested in the libraries of 
these institutions. 

The ACRL Board of Directors applauded 
the success of the U.S. Office of Education’s 
Library Services Branch in collecting and 
publishing 1963 statistics of 70 per cent of 
the academic libraries according to the pre- 
arranged schedule; expressed the desire that 
additional statistics, not included in the Jan- 
uary publication, would be made available 
in the same form; and stated its position in 
favor of the same schedule, with greater cov- 
erge, in future years. 

The Junior College Libraries Section re- 
ported the meeting on February 17-18, spon- 
sored by the Council on Library Resources, 
to discuss the proposed study for strengthen- 
ing library services in junior college educa- 
tion. Plans were made for the establishment 
of an audio-visual committee in ACRL, as a 
subcommittee of the ALA committee. Four 
studies on academic status were reported in 
progress by the University Libraries Section. 
Of great interest were the developing plans of 
the subsections. The Slavic and East European 
Subsection hopes to compile a directory of 
persons of Slavic competence, both in and 
connected with librarianship. The Committee 
on Library Surveys plans to compile a list of 
competent librarians for various categories 
of academic library surveys for use by the 
ACRL executive secretary. The Editorial 
Board of Choice voted to encourage the pub- 
lication of the California *New Campus" 
book list as soon as possible under the ALA 
imprint and requested consultation with the 


Choice editorial staff.—George M. Bailey. 


Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries 


Work on the revision of the statement of ob- 
jectives and standards for patients, medical, 
and nursing school libraries which was jointly 
adopted in 1953 by ALA, the Medical Library 
Association, and the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, was initiated at this Midwinter 
meeting by a group representative of these 
same organizations and including the Catho- 
lic Library Association. Plans for further ex- 
perimentation in the compilation of lists of 
children's books for use by social workers and 
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others working with the child in trouble 
were made by a subcommittee of the Biblio- 
therapy Committee. Preparation of a list in 
a specific area for placement in both a pro- 
fessional journal and a periodical for the 
general reader will be used as a means of 
determining the need for and response to 
such lists. The Board of Directors worked 
out with the ALA Recruitment Office plans 
for a brief inexpensive leaflet on careers in 
hospital library service, for immediate use 
by the American Hospital Association, as well 
as to meet other demands for career materials 
in this field. The directors also approved a 
draft statement expressing the division's con- 
cern with federal legislation in its area of re- 
sponsibility, and pointing out related aspects 
of the health science and correctional fields 
in which the division also feels a concern 
for constructive legislation. Endorsement of 





Sarah K. Vann (above, left) of the University of Texas 
library school and Pauline A. Seely, head cataloger, 
Denver Public Library, who will survey Southeast Asia 
and the Mediterranean and Near East, respectively, as 
part of the Field Survey of the Use of the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification Abroad. Miss Vann is director of the 
survey. Hannis S. Smith (below, left), director of the 
library Division, Minnesota Department of Education, 
chairman of the 1963 ALA Nominating Committee, with 
Paxton P. Price, Missouri state librarian, recently ap- 
pointed to succeed John Lorenz as director of the Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 








Miss Krettek and Mr. Greenaway clutch the telegram 
from Senators Hill and Morse informing them that the 
Senate has just cleared the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act for the President's signature. It is ob- 
viously a time of high emotion for Miss Krettek. Mr. 
Greenaway is not cold; he is wearing an overcoat be- 
cause he is overdue for departure from the Meeting. 


ASD's application for the J. Morris Jones— 
World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 
for a project in the field of reading improve- 
ment for adults was voted by the Board of Di- 
rectors.—Eleanor Phinney. 


Children’s Services Division 


Charlemae Rollins, former president of the 
Children’s Services Division, was honored by 
the CSD Board of Directors when they voted 
unanimously that the collection of children’s 
books which were in the ALA exhibit at the 
Seattle World’s Fair, be given to Roosevelt 
University, Chicago, in recognition of her 
contributions to library work with children. 
Mrs. Rollins taught children’s literature at 
Roosevelt University for many years. 

The second edition of Let’s Read Together: 
Books for Family Enjoyment was announced. 
This list of books for children is jointly pre- 
pared by a special committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and CSD. 


Library Administration Division 


The Library Administration Division’s Board 
of Directors devoted their first meeting to the 
final revision of their “Review and Evaluation 
of Access to Pubic Libraries.” This report 
was then presented to the ALA Executive 
Board and to the Council (for the full re- 
port see the April issue). 

The second area of major concern was the 
report of the Committee on Organization: 


its majority report on the status of the LAD 
was endorsed (see page 196). 

The book on public library administration 
which LAD is preparing with the Interna- 
tional City Managers Association is nearing 
completion and is scheduled to be published 
in September. 

Recommendations submitted to the LAD 
board, as a result of the Conference-Within- 
a-Conference, were discussed and plans made 
for their assignment to the various sections 
in the division. 

The board passed two resolutions concern- 
ing Library Statistics for Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 1962-63; Part I—Institutional Data. 
The first expressed appreciation to the Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, for their efforts in making possible 
the publication of the statistics by January 15. 
Seventy per cent of the college and university 
libraries were represented in the report. 

In addition the board recommended that 
the same time pattern be used for next year's 
statistics. 

In its second resolution the board in- 
structed the executive secretary to make every 
effort to obtain and publish the statistics and 
data for the college and university libraries 
not represented in the above mentioned pub- 
lication. 

In the area of personnel administration, 
the In-Service Training Committee discussed 
a possible project on programmed instruction 
for in-service training and the possible publica- 
tion of an in-service training manual. The Com- 
mittee on Retirement Homes recommended 
further articles about the project and the use of 
a questionnaire distributed at the St. Louis 
Conference, and discussed the possible bene- 
fits from a relationship with the National 
Council on Aging. 

A president's newsletter will be sent to the 
Public Relations Section membership in late 
spring. Another pamphlet in the public re- 
lations leaflets series will be available soon. 
It will be devoted to the use of the local 
television and radio stations as effective media 
for the library. In addition, the Public Re- 
lations in Libraries Committee reports that 
the March issue of the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin will be devoted to articles on the ad- 
ministrative function of public relations. As a 
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result of the dissolution of the Library Pe- ~ 
riodicals Round Table, the Public Relations 
Leaflets Committee will be changed to the 
Personnel Publications Committee. An ad- 
visory committee to the ALA Public Relations 
Director has also been established. 

The Library Organization and Manage- 
ment Section supported the endorsement of 
the Library Administration Development 
Committee of a seminar to be given June 
15-20 by the Catholic University on Middle 
Management for Libraries. The Committee of 
Public Library Services was abolished, since 
it was felt that the work could be carried out 
by existing committees. The results of a 
questionnaire on the study of circulation con- 
trol systems by George Fry and Associates 
have been tabulated and are available. Some 
further interpretation will be done however. 
The Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs Com- 
mittee discussed among other items the pos- 
sibility of an annotated bibliography on cost 
accounting in libraries and of publishing in- 
formation on methods employed in success- 
fully gaining increases in financial support. 
Most of the statistics committees in the 
LOMS Section spent their time in discussion 
of and recommendation for the Statistics Co- 
ordinating Project. 


Library Education Division 


The librarian's education was a recurring 
theme in session after session of the Mid- 
winter meetings. It was stressed in the ap- 
peals to PEBCO, in the proceedings of the 
Committee on Accreditation; it was con- 
spicuous in the discussions of the National 
Plan for Library Education, and was the 
dominant subject of the Library Education 
Division discussions. Personnel needs, a re- 
search center at ALA headquarters, and the 
need for educating librarians in the legislative 
process were prominent aspects. 

This emphasis constituted a mandate to the 
LED, in the opinion of the Board of Direc- 
tors.—Ethel M. Fair. 


Public Library Association 


The Public Library Association Board of Di- 
rectors agreed to approve by mail the final 
form of Standards for Children's Services in 
Public Libraries, which the subcommittee 
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"Completed during the conference. 

The Standards Committee made several rec- 
ommendations which were adopted by the 
board, among them that the standards for 
various types of libraries (of which there are 
now a number) be published in a single 
volume with a complete index. They felt that 
with the forthcoming coordination of service 
of this kind, one encylopedic volume would 
be immensely valuable. The committee again 
urged that individual states draw up plans 
for library development rather than formu- 
late individual state standards which might 
prove confusing or detrimental to the sup- 
port of national standards. 

The Committee on Interlibrary Cooperation 
requested its function be changed to read “to 
stimulate inquiry and to disseminate infor- 
malion pertaining to needs and methods of 
successful cooperative practices in public li- 
braries as a basis for expansion and improve- 
ment of library services." It also recommend 
that the committee be enlarged by the appoint- 
ment of representatives from college and uni- 


versity, school, and state libraries in view of 
the potentialities of horizontal cooperation to 
improve service. Another recommendation 
which was approved by the committee is that 
funds be sought for a thorough study and re- 
port on the development of cooperative patterns 
of public library service, including specific ex- 
amples and critical analysis of the various 
forms of cooperation which have developed. 

The board established a new standing com- 
mittee, the Public Library Activities Com- 
mittee, which will have the function of plan- 
ning needed activities for the division and 
proposing methods of meeting the needs and 
concurrently reviewing the division programs 
with a view to revision and consolidation. 
A Special Committee to Study Accreditation 
of Public Libraries was approved and given 
the responsibility of developing a method to 
determine the quality of library service of- 
fered by individual libraries. This committee 
is to be composed of the members of the 
old Library Development Committee, who 
have been working on this problem for sev- 





PRESIDENT WAGMAN ON NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


President Wagman opened the National Library 
Week meeting with the following statement: 


In the months that I have been associated with 
and have tried to participate actively in Na- 
tional Library Week and have attended meet- 
ings of the National Library Week Steering 
Committee, I have come to the conclusion that 
no other organization brings as much intellec- 
tual brilliance and influence to bear in the 
cause of promoting reading and libraries as the 
National Library Week Steering Committee and 
the National Book Committee which sponsors 
this program with ALA. 

It is amazing to sit with the steering commit- 
tee and watch the play of ideas of these people 
on the committee who command channels of 
communication and public relations and are 
able to get the cooperation of others in similar 
positions. The value of this to ALA and to all 
the people who benefit from the work of li- 
braries is enormous. I don't know how to cal- 
culate in dollars and cents the cost of the re- 
cordings, radio and TV programs, magazine and 
newspaper articles, posters, etc., produced in 
our behalf at no cost to us. 

The whole program of National Library Week 
would fall flat on its face, however, if it weren't 


utilized by the membership and the National 
Library Week organizations throughout the 
country. I was deeply impressed at the Moun- 
tain Plains Library Association when Grace 
Stevenson spoke to the NLW group at that re- 
gional meeting last August. She said that NLW 
is not something that we do, or that is done to 
us, or that we participate in. The National Li- 
brary Week program is something we make use 
of. I can't do more than repeat this idea. 
Here is a tremendous wealth of publicity and 
informational resource available to stimulate in- 
terest and it is up to us to utilize it to our ad- 
vantage and to exploit it for the development of 
reading and libraries in our own states and lo- 
calities. This is a membership organization and 
National Library Week is directly a member- 
ship opportunity. The ALA has been growing 
in influence and prestige. Very few of us realize 
the extent to which the cause of libraries has 
become a national cause and has been accepted 
as such. National Library Week can claim a 
very great share of the credit for this. Of course, 
many factors have been contributory, but at the 
same time all of these factors have been brought 
to sharp focus and to good use through the ef- 
forts of National Library Week. Ir 
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eral years. 

The board adopted a policy of opening its 
meetings to the library press. The Armed 
Forces Librarians Section reported that a 
committee of the section is investigating 
laborsaving methods in use in military librar- 
ies, and hopes to make an index of them 
generally available. 

The recommendations arising from the 
Conference-Within-a-Conference which con- 
cerned public libraries were discussed at some 
length. It was felt that several of them were 
covered in the proposals of the Interlibrary 
Cooperation Committee, and it was agreed to 
appoint a committee, on which other type-of- 
library divisions would be represented, to 
study the implications of a recommendation 
that “separate area reference centers be de- 
veloped outside the main public libraries to 
supply bibliographies, reference books and 
selected periodicals for young and adult stu- 
dents.” 


Reference Services Division 


The Reference Services Division board ac- 
cepted the Standards Committee report that 
the Library Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will conduct basic studies in 
reference service preparatory to the forma- 
tion of standards for reference service. 

The Catalog Use Study has requested fi- 
nancial assistance to enable the committee 
to have the benefit of a professional research 
director in the outlining of a project to study 
the reference librarian’s use of the card cata- 
log. The recommendations from the Confer- 
ence-Within-a-Conference were studied with 
great interest, for they indicated areas for 
reference activity, committee study, and focus 
for already existing activities. 

The RSD/Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division Committee on Public Docu- 
ments is compiling for distribution in early 
summer a directory of documents librarians 
in the United States. 

The RSD Board is seeking interdivisional 
cooperation for study of methods of teaching 
adults (groups and individuals) how to use 
the library.—Donald E. Wright. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


The three areas of need in technical services 
reported to PEBCO by the Resources and 
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Technical Services Division—the applicatiorr” 
of mechanization to technical services, cen-™ 
tralization and cooperation, and operational 
studies (standards, statistics, etc.) —were sig- 
nificant in the division's meetings. 

The newly appointed Book Catalogs Com- 
mittee will focus on catalogs produced by 
individual libraries. Three different needs 
exist: libraries with existing card catalogs to 
convert to book catalogs; new libraries wish- 
ing to begin with book catalogs; and cata- 
logs issued by computerized libraries. Studies 
of catalog rules for book catalogs and meth- 
ods of reproduction will be made. An infor- 
mation clearinghouse has been set up at the 
University of Pittsburgh Library School by 
Andrew Osborn, and libraries with book cata- 
logs are asked to write and send sample pages. 

The Standards for Technical Services Staffs 
Committee, as a result of experience and in- 
formation gained from developing question- 
naires to obtain comparable figures for tech- 
nical services staff costs and expenditures for 
library materials, proposes to set up a Tech- 
nical Services Cost Ratio, including the fac- 
tors which influence it and the median ratio 
figures for each size and type of library. The 
possibility of obtaining the needed figures 
annually through the Statistics Coordinating 
Project will be explored. 

The National Union Catalog Subcommittee 
of the Resources Committee reports that it 
expects to sign a contract with a publisher 
early in 1964 for publication of the National 
Union Catalog for all imprints from the be- 
ginning through 1955. The basic set, between 
600 and 800 volumes, will be spread over 
about ten years, with supplements issued ap- 
proximately every five years thereafter. This 
will be the major bibliographic tool for U.S. 
libraries and for much of the rest of the 
world. In addition, the subcommittee is help- 
ing set up a centralized cooperative catalog- 
ing system for Public Law 480 materials 
from Indonesia and Israel, and is actively ex- 
ploring with other groups the possibility of 
beginning a comprehensive cooperative cata- 
loging system for U.S. libraries. 

Code revision is still a major project of 
the division. The Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee, with members of the British Catalogu- 
ing Rules Subcommittee present, considered 
the drafts of the first two chapters, “Choice 
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ef Entry” and “Names of Persons." In ad- 
dition, Library of Congress proposals for a 
rule calling for entry of most local churches, 
educational institutions, etc., under name of 
place were approved. 

Board approval was given to plans for a 
preconference institute on the principles un- 
derlying the new catalog code, to be held in 
Detroit in 1965. The Descriptive Cataloging 
Committee met in an effort to complete the 
rules for publication with the new rules for 
entry. A committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the preparation of a code for the entry 
of nonbook materials. 

The Cataloging Policy and Research Com- 
mittee discussed support of the proposed com- 
prehensive centralized cataloging program 
involving cooperation between LC and the 
Association of Research Libraries. 

The Subject Headings Committee met with 
Richard S. Angell of LC, who discussed de- 
velopments at LC related to the proposed sub- 
ject headings code and the revised subject 
headings list. 

David R. Hoffman, Library Technology 
Project, discussed with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Copying Methods Section the 
proposed Manual on Reprography to be pre- 
pared by William R. Hawken. Two represen- 
tatives of the section will serve the project in 
an advisory capacity. 

A brochure on Photoreproduction Charac- 
teristics and Costs, prepared by James Ken- 
nedy and Albert Gerould, intended as a hand- 
out to readers, is being prepared for publica- 
tion. 

The Serials Policy and Research Commit- 
tee, having explored the revival of Serial 
Slants, instead will develop some means of 
utilizing the existing facilities of Library Re- 
sources and Technical Services. Serials li- 
brarians are urged to submit reports of use- 
ful techniques and materials to the editor. 
The committee also discussed establishing a 
clearinghouse for data processing projects 
in the serials field, the preparation of a bibli- 
ography of serials bibliographies, library 
practices in furnishing serial holdings infor- 
mation, and the unit output of serials check- 
ers. The Vesenyi proposal for standardized 
location of periodical identification is under 
consideration. 


Young Adult Services Division 


Top news for members of the Young Adult 
Services Division is progress on an Index to 
Biographies for Young Adults being com- 
piled by Margaret E. Nicholsen of the 
Evanston, Illinois, High School Libraries. 
The index will be arranged by country, 
period, and vocation and will answer a 
pressing need in reference services to the high 
school student. 

In response to a request from the NEA 
Journal, lists of poetry and drama parallel to 
the popular "Outstanding Fiction for Col. 
lege-bound Students" and “Outstanding Bi- 
ographies for College-bound Students" will 
be prepared by the YASD Committee on 
Selection of Books and Other Materials. 

The attractive new handbook, African En- 
counter, will be used as a basis for a promo- 
tion program which may include a series of 
15-minute radio programs or a series of one- 
minute spot announcements, to increase un- 
derstanding of African lands and people 
among young adults. 

A committee was authorized to explore the 
possibility of a “how-to-do-it” guide to large- 
scale book discussion programs for young 
people patterned after YASD book discussion 
programs at the Cleveland and Miami Beach 
Conferences, which could be adapted for use 
in communities of all sizes. 

Completion of the manuscript of the book 
list to succeed Book Bait was reported. 


COMMITTEES 
Audio-Visual Committee 


The National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, as a result of planning with 
Virginia Mathews, chairman of the Broad- 
casting Subcommittee, received a grant of 
$60,000 over a two-year period to produce for 
the NAEB radio network a series of half-hour 
book-related discussion programs. These will 
be produced under the joint auspices of 
NAEB and ALA. An advisory committee 
which will include members of the ALA 
Broadcasting Subcommittee will determine 
policies to be carried out by a paid half-time 
coordinator. Collaboration on network pro- 
gram-related bibliographies continues with all 
three major networks. The Broadcasting Sub- 
committee coordinates the work of several 
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ALA divisions which work on the bibliogra- 
phies and provides liaison with the networks 
concerning promotion, mailing lists, etc.— 
Grace T. Stevenson. 


Intellectual Freedom Committee 


The committee is seeking to implement part 
of President Wagman's program by propos- 
ing a project for providing legal advice and 
assistance by the American Library Associa- 
tion in cases of violation of intellectual free- 
dom. Funds are being sought. 


Membership Committee 


The ALA Membership Committee voted Oc- 
tober 28, 1964, as the fifth annual ALA 
Membership Day and rejected a proposal to 
recommend a $25 membership for small busi- 
ness firms.—Dorothy Turick. 


ROUND TABLES 
Exhibits Round Table 


The standards committee of the Exhibits 
Round Table concerned itself with better ex- 
hibitor behavior at the state library associa- 
tion meetings. From the fall meetings of state 
associations came reports of exhibitors who 
did not rent space, but who engaged in sales 
activities and solicitation in the public space 
of hotels and meeting halls. It was agreed that 
the two most prominent faults of exhibitors 
were not making their presentations to li- 
brarians meaningful and not complying with 
official exhibit closing hours. 

Further discussion centered on what were 
the best hours for exhibits and how exhibit 
managers could align exhibit times more 


closely with program.—C. J. Hoy. 


Round Table on Library Service 
to the Blind 


A grant is being sought to expand the read- 
ing materials available for blind people by 
locating tape recordings listing them and 
making copies available for circulation from 
the Division for the Blind of the Library of 
Congress. 

The round table continues cooperation with 
the library subcommittee of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 
to help extend library service to those who 
cannot read and yet are not now eligible for 
the federal program of library service to the 
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blind.—Adeline Franzel. ui 
— 


PROJECTS 
Office for Recruitment 


Action at the Midwinter meeting included 
final revision of copy for the third brochure 
in the Demco series, on the school librarian: 
arrangement through the Board of Directors 
of the Association of Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries to publish an interim piece cn 
the hospital librarian, for use during National 
Hospital Week in May; development of 
plans for a poster contest; and a report on 
the pilot recruitment project being planned 
by the Library Public Relations Council. 
Plans were also discussed for placement of 
advertisements in several of the professional 
journals for counselors, production of visuals 
for use in recruiting programs, and recruit- 
ment among returning Peace Corps volun- 
teers.—Myrl Ricking. 


Library Technology Project 


The Advisory Committee of the Library 
Technology Project is now a committee of 
ALA rather than a Library Administration 
Division committee. At the committee's Mid- 
winter meeting, LTP's new place in the ALA 
organization and in the proposed Office of 
Research and Development was discussed and 
defined, and ways in which the committee can 
assist in getting the new office under way 
were considered. 

There was unanimous agreement to pro- 
ceed with the publication, on a yearly subscrip- 
tion basis, of a loose-leaf information service 
to librarians.—Gladys T. Piez. 


National Statistics Coordinating Project 


The project staff presented a draft of Chap- 
ter II of the proposed handbook, Handbook 
of Concepts and Definitions for Library Sta- 
listics, to the advisory commitee. In addition, 
decisions were made to hold four regional 
meetings in Atlanta, New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco during March. The advisory 
committee plans a three-day work session in 
May on the handbook. The director reported 
that the revision of the annotated bibliogra- 
phy on statistical publications which was 
originally published by the Library Services 
Branch is now ready for publication.— 
Roderick Swartz. ecc 
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—St. Louis Conference Program Planning 


The St. Louis Conference, to be held June 28- 
July 4, took shape during the Midwinter Meeting, 
and many of the details became known. General 
Sessions will be held Sunday evening, June 28, 
and Friday evening, July 3. U.S. Commissioner 
of Education Francis Keppel will be the princi- 
pal speaker at the first session, which will be 
followed by a reception; the second will be the 
inaugural banquet at which awards will be pre- 
sented. Council will meet June 29 at 10 a.m. and 
July 3 at 8:30 a.m., the second session to be fol- 
lowed by a Membership Meeting. 

Registration will begin this year at 10 A.M. on 
Sunday, June 26, at which time the exhibits will 
open. Formerly registration has not begun until 
Sunday afternoon. The exhibits will close at 4 
p.M. on Thursday rather than Friday afternoon 
as has been the custom. Wednesday afternoon 
will be free of conference programing, and the 
library school dinners will be held Wednesday 
evening. 


Adult Services Division. The Joint Committee 
on Library Services to Labor Groups and the 
Committee on Library Service to an Aging Popu- 
lation are planning an open meeting, Wednesday, 
July 1, on the services being given by unions and 
by libraries to the retired worker and to those 
approaching retirement. This will be preceded by 
ASD's membership meeting. 
(See also Young Adult Services Division.) 


American Association of School Librarians. 
AASL will present a preconference, cosponsored 
by two other divisions of the National Education 
Association, the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development and the Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction, on June 26 and 27. The 
theme will be Curriculum Design and Educa- 
tional Media. The keynote speaker Friday after- 
noon will be John Goodlad, professor and director 
of the University of California Elementary School, 
Los Angeles, on the subject of emerging patterns 
in curriculum. A panel of the executive secre- 
taries and presidents of the cooperating agencies 
will react to the speech. On Friday night groups 
will discuss the implications raised by Dr. Good- 
lad for the use of educational media. 

Saturday morning will be devoted to multi- 
media demonstrations, and Saturday afternoon's 
topic for discussion will be organizational pat- 
terns for media services. The preconference will 


conclude Saturday night with a banquet and a 
speech by Harold Drummond, president, Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and chairman, Department of Elementary 
Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que. His subject will be The Effective Curricu- 
lum-Joint Enterprise. The preconference plan- 
ning committee included two representatives from 
each organization involved. Brochures with full 
registration information will be distributed to 
members of all three organizations. 

Monday through Wednesday the other activi- 
ties of AASL will take place. Tuesday morning. 
the traditional State Assembly Breakfast will 
feature a conversation with Joan Anglund, the 
author of children's books, and her editor, Mar- 
garet McElderry, of Harcourt-Brace Publishing 
Company. The AASL membership and business 
meeting will take place Tuesday afternoon, with 
a theme of teacher education and the school li- 
brary. Paul Witt, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, will 
be the main speaker and will be followed by a 
presentation concerning an in-service training 
program which grew out of the New Jersey ac- 
tivity in connection with the AASL School Li- 
brary Development Project. Marian Scott, Rut- 
gers University Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, will be in charge of this presentation. Dur- 
ing the business meeting to follow, the Grolier- 
Americana awards will be presented and the win- 
ners of the Encyclopaedia Britannica School Li- 
brary Awards and the Knapp School Libraries 
Project grants will be honored. 

The Supervisors Section will have a luncheon 
and a membership meeting. The Standards Com- 
mittee and the State Assembly Planning Commit- 
tee will sponsor a session for state school library 
leaders. During the conference the Knapp School 
Libraries Project film on elementary school li- 
braries will have its premiere. 


American Association of State Libraries. 
ASL will sponsor jointly with the Public Library 
Association a meeting on the implications of the 
new Library Services and Construction Act for 
public library development. The business meet- 
ing will inform members of the activities of the 
Board of Directors and committees. 


American Library Trustee Association. A 
preconference workshop for library trustees will 
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be held in St. Louis on June 27-28. The goals of 
the workshop will be to provide an understanding 
of the major needs of libraries and to charge 
trustees with their responsibilities for personnel, 
financial support, and public relations. 

The ALTA Assembly of State Library Associ- 
ations will focus their first meeting on the de- 
velopment of state trustee associations. 


Association of College and Research Li- 
braries. At the first ACRL session, Dr. Alvin M. 
Weinberg, director, Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, will speak on serv- 
ice to users of academic and research libraries. 
Speakers at a second session. cosponsored by 
the Committee on Library Services, the Subject 
Specialists Section, and the University Libraries 
Section, will present three approaches to solving 
the problems of getting students to use academic 
libraries effectively. 

'The College Libraries Section will hold a pro- 
gram on The Federal Government and College 
Libraries. The Rare Books Section has scheduled 
a preconference on The Bibliography of Natural 
History on June 25-27 at the University of Kansas 
and Linda Hall libraries. 

The Agricultural and Biological Sciences Sub- 
section program is on the theme of library serv- 
ices to users at the research level. The Law and 
Political Science Subsection hopes to hold a joint 
meeting with the American Association of Law 
Libraries. 

The University Libraries Section's Committee 
on Urban University Libraries plans a luncheon 
meeting for approximately 30 urban university 
librarians to discuss A Study of Cooperative Sur- 
veys of the New York Metropolitan Area. 


Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries. The division's meetings at St. Louis will 
provide opportunities to visit several hospitals 
and other medical facilities. The first session, 
Monday afternoon, June 29, at Barnes Hospital, 
will be devoted to a discussion on various aspects 
of the role of the library in professional educa- 
tion and research in the medical and correctional 
fields, by educators from these fields. A dinner 
meeting with a speaker will follow. On Tuesday 
morning, June 30, the membership meeting will 
be held at Cochran V.A. Hospital, which will be 
followed by a symposium on volunteer services in 
hospital libraries. A luncheon will feature the 
presentation of the AHIL Exceptional Service 
Award and a speaker from the Mosby Publishing 
Company. Arrangements have also been made for 
a tour of Mosby and several other medical book 
dealers that afternoon. 
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A special committee, working under a grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health, has 
planned a small invitational workshop which will 
be held in St. Louis just prior to the annual con- 
ference. It will provide an opportunity for about 
fifteen experts in the fields of education, librari- 
anship, medicine, nursing, occupational and rec- 
reational therapy, psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, and sociology to exchange opinions and ex- 
perience in the practice of bibliotherapy. A re- 
port on the conclusions growing out of this work- 
shop will be made at the Monday afternoon meet- 
ing of AHIL. 


Audio-Visual Committee. The Noon Hour 
Film Subcommittee of the Audio-Visual Commit- 
tee will sponsor the usual noon-hour film show- 
ings at the St. Louis Conference. 


Children’s Services Division. The Newbery- 
Caldecott Awards dinner will be held in the Kho- 
rassan Room of the Chase Park Plaza on Tues- 
day, June 30, at 7:30. Tables seat eight and tick- 
ets will be $9 per person. Reservations may be 
sent to Leone Garvey, St. Louis Public Library, 
after March 15. 

An experimental departure for CSD is the pro- 
gram meeting on Thursday, July 2, designed to 
create for librarians an unusual art experience 
which they can in turn provide for children. Set- 
ting the atmosphere for the evening will be a 
gallery of original illustrations of children's 
books. 

At the CSD membership meeting on July 1, 
reports of the Good Reading for Youth pilot proj- 
ect and the Children's World of Library/USA at 
the New York World's Fair, as well as other in- 
formative committee reports, will be given. 


Exhibits Round Table. The annual ERT ban- 
quet, Sunday, June 28, will feature a satirical 
revue on librarians and exhibitors. 


Junior Members Round Table. JMRT is 
again cosponsoring with the ALA Membership 
Committee an orientation seminar in St. Louis for 
librarians attending an ALA conference for the 
first time. 

JMRT will also sponsor a dinner, tentatively 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, June 30, to pro- 
vide another opportunity for newcomers to meet 
veterans and officers of ALA. 

(See also Library Education Division.) 


Library Administration Division. Results of 
the Statistics Coordinating Project will be pre- 
sented by Joel Williams, project director, at the 
membership meeting. His talk will be concerned 
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with the Handbook of Concepts and Definitions 
for Library Statistics, which is being developed 
by the project. 

The Library Organization and Management 
Section will devote their time to a discussion of 
insurance, designed to inform members on recent 
advances in the field. 

The Friends Committee has planned its annual 
Thursday luncheon which includes a notable 
after-dinner speaker. Prior to this session, this 
group will hold a two-hour open meeting entitled 
Conversation with Friends. The Public Relations 
Section will also cooperate with the American Li- 
brary Trustees Association in the planning of 
their preconference workshop. 

The preconference institute on equipment will 
be the main program for the Buildings and Equip- 
ment Section. Lighting, informal furnishings, list- 
ening facilities and equipment, the mechanical 
distribution of books, and heating and air-condi- 
tioning equipment are among the topics to be 
discussed. The committee meetings for public 
and college and university libraries during the 
week will deal largely with the presentation and 
criticism of building plans. The committee on 
planning school library quarters will present a 
roundtable discussion on the available literature 
for the planning of school library quarters. 

(See also Library Education Division.) 


Library Education Division. What the Na- 
tional Plan for Library Education would mean to 
the library profession will be the subject of LED's 
first meeting. The second meeting, a joint meet- 
ing with the Junior Members Round Table and 
the Library Administration Division, will feature 
the experiences of talent scouts in finding pro- 
spective students for library schools and candi- 
dates for hundreds of positions open in libraries. 

The LED Teachers’ Section will present A De- 
sign for Tomorrow and Library Education, dem- 
onstrations of new teaching materials produced 
by the Graduate Library School, University of 
Pittsburgh, and by the new Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity, Boca Raton. 


Office for Recruitment. A program of positive 
action for each state will be the theme of two 
meetings scheduled by the Office for Recruitment. 
One will be a meeting for state representatives 
and the second will be for all local representatives 
on the recruiting network. Both meetings are be- 
ing planned in conjunction with the American 
Association of Law Libraries, meeting in St. Louis 
at the same time. 

Both programs will emphasize the liaison and 
leadership roles of network representatives in the 


development and coordination of recruiting pro- 
grams in their respective states and communities. 
As part of the programs, an exhibit will feature 
the Recruitment Newsletter, brochures, visual 
aids, and other materials which have been de- 
veloped for network use. 

Andrew Geddes, Nassau Library System, New 
York, chairman of the Regional Representatives, 
is in charge of both programs, with J. S. Ellen- 
berger of Covington and Burland, Washington, 
D.C., chairman of the AALL Recruitment Com- 
mittee, providing liaison for that group. 


Public Library Association. PLA plans a joint 
meeting with the Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee. The program will deal with censorship in 
public libraries, but it has not been fully deter- 
mined whether a speaker or a panel will be em- 
ployed. The PLA Interlibrary Cooperation Com- 
mittee will hold a series of three meetings for the 
8:30-9:30 A.M. time period on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, devoted to presentation and dis- 
cussion of successful regional library develop- 
ments. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section of PLA 
will sponsor a luncheon, with a speaker to be an- 
nounced later. Both PLA and the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section are planning business meet- 
ings for the reports of committees and inaugura- 
tion of incoming officers. 

(See also American Association of State Li- 
braries.) 


Reference Services Division. The History Sec- 
tion is sponsoring the division's program at St. 
Louis. The program, on local history, will feature 
Ruth Ferris, Missouri Historical Society, St. 
Louis, speaking on Experiences of a Collector of 
Mississippi River Lore, and Private Places in St. 
Louis, a speech by John Bryan. 

A preconference institute, Introduction to Data 
Processing, will be held at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, on June 25-27. Cosponsored 
by RSD and the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division, the institute will provide an intro- 
duction for general librarians to the subject. A 
special feature will be observation of the equip- 
ment at the university and exploration of mecha- 
nization in type-of-library activities. Registration 
will be limited to 300. 


Resources and Technical Services Division. 
Federal Interest in the Information Problem will 
be the subject of the RTSD program meeting in 
St. Louis. Scott Adams, National Library of Medi- 
cine, will be the speaker, on Thursday, July 2. at 
10 A.M. 
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The Computerized Catalog: Possible, Feasible, 
Desirable? is the title of the program sponsored 
by the Cataloging and Classification Section for 
Wednesday morning, July 1. Several papers will 
be given on both theoretical and practical aspects 
of this topic. 

On Thursday afternoon, July 2, the Copying 
Methods Section and the Book Catalogs Commit- 
tee are sponsoring a program on The Utility of 
Book Catalogs in Regional Centers. It is planned 
to have papers representing school, public, and 
university library processing centers. 

The Serials Section will conduct a program on 
the Automation of Serial Records in Libraries. 
Three types of library will be represented: the 
library with automated serial records; the library 
now working on this problem; and the medium- 
sized or small library which is interested in the 
implications of automation. The time will be an- 
nounced later. 

Basic Principles Underlying Book Selection, 
the topic of the Acquisitions Section, will be de- 
veloped in a paper by William B. Ready, on 
Thursday afternoon at 4:30 p.m. A discussion will 
follow. 

(See also Reference Services Division.) 


Young Adult Services Division. A day-long 
program sponsored jointly by YASD and the 
Adult Services Division will be presented Thurs- 
day, July 2, demonstrating the kind of cooperation 
urged at the Conference-Within-a-Conference. 

A talk by G. Robert Carlsen, Iowa State Uni- 
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versity, former president of the National Counsel, 
of Teachers of English, will be followed by a 
panel on The Publisher Asks-The Librarian An- 
swers. Mrs. Doris Watts, Queens Borough Public 
Library, New York, will moderate and panel 
members will include Marc Jaffe, Bantam Books; 
Walter Bradbury, Harper and Row; Mrs. Linda 
Fishman, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; 
and John Rowell, representing school libraries. 
Their initial questioning will be followed by 
group discussions at individual tables with a 
publisher and a YASD host. 

The luncheon meeting, planned by ASD, will 
feature John S. Diekhoff, professor, Center for 
the Study of Higher Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, as speaker. His speech and 
the panel discussion to follow will use as a taking- 
off point a working paper prepared by the Li- 
brary Research Center, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science, University of Illinois, Urbana, and 
based on a survey of existing literature on the 
reading interests and habits of college graduates. 
Afternoon table discussions, by ASD, will again 
have a discussion leader as well as a publisher's 
representative at each table. 

The YASD membership meeting will feature 
plans for the development of a program based on 
the new handbook, African Encounter; YASD 
progress on the experimental “Dial-A-Book” idea 
for Library/USA at the New York World's Fair; 
and a “how-to-do-it” guide to large-scale book 


discussions, comparable to those held in Cleve- 
land and Miami Beach. 
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FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
WELCOMES ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED EDUCATOR 


Harold J. McNally 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946-1964 


AS DIRECTOR OF OUR NEW EOC 


SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


Dr. McNally brings to this new 
post the widespread knowledge 
and experience of a notable 
thirty-year career in education. 
In addition to his professorship 
at Columbia University, where 
he has affiliated for the past 18 
years, Harold McNally is also 
well-known as a director of sur- 
veys of school systems, a partici- 
pant in various government edu- 
cational projects overseas, and 
the author of books on education. 


We at Field Enterprises Educa- 
tional Corporation are proud to 
welcome Dr. McNally to our 
staff. He joins Hollis L. Caswell 
and William H. Nault in our 
expanded program—to provide 
educators, schools, and libraries 
even further with the total de- 
velopments, resources, and serv- 
ices of Field Enterprises Educa. 
tional Corporation. 


FIELD 

ENTERPRISES 
EDUCATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


World Book Encyclopedia 
Childcraft, 
The How AND WHY Library 


World Book Atlas 


World Book 
Encyclopedia Dictionary 


Cyclo-teacher™ Learning Aid 
World Book Year Book 


MERCHANDISE MART PLAZA 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60654 
LONDON + ROME - SYDNEY - TORONTO 





Harold J. McNally 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Director 
of Educational Services 


Hollis L. Caswell 
A.B., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., 
Chairman Editorial Advisory 
Boards, Marshall Field, Jr. 
Professor of Education and 
President Emeritus, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


William H. Nault 
B.A., M.A., Ed.D. Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Re- 
search 
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"SALESMEN" you can trust 


AVR maintains no separate corps of salesmen—only the 
Dagmar Super Microfilm Reader itself and its hundreds of satisfied 

users. Through the years, the proved performance of the 
Dagmar Reader and word-of-mouth testimony of its users* have been 


very convincing 'salesmen"' indeed. And thoroughly trustworthy. 
*sent upon request 


wmm NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES mmm 


1 SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system proj- 
ects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 

2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 

3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 1414 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9" cube. 

4 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 115 
or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 

5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 
types and sizes of sheetfilm and rollfilm 










16 and 35 mm. Aperture provides full 
35 mm. scanning. "Zoom" projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 

6 GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 
for lamps or mishandling). 


(subject to 
ONLY $ Q5 hange with- 
—n Qul nolice) 


including take-up reels 
and extra lamp 


Inquire about favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 


Order the Dagmar Reader— 
use it for 10 full days. If you 
are not satisfied, return it for 
full credit or cash refund 







ORDER TODAY—READY NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


WIS AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 So. Plymouth Court - Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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New 


Books 


from 


Publishing 


Publishing Dept. 
American 
Library 
Association 
Chicago 60611 
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COSTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE, 1963 


This new supplement to Public Library Service: A 
Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards pro- 
vides a realistic measure of the costs of implementing 
adequate library service. To reflect current costs the 
actual budgets of four types of library systems in 
different geographical areas are presented. Percent- 
ages for types of expenditures, basic salary sched- 
ules, unit book costs, and relevant statistics round 
out the coverage. An essential tool for assessing 
present programs and planning for the future. 

Ready 656 
Combined price with Public Library Service $2.00 


LET'S READ TOGETHER 
Books for Family Enjoyment, 2d ed. 


Designed to guide parents in the selection of books 
for family reading aloud, individual reading, and a 
child’s own library. Titles range from books for 
reading aloud to the smallest child to those for fif- 
teen year olds. Some 500 titles, specially chosen for 
home use, are listed and annotated under subject 
headings of particular interest to the family. Age 
levels are given for every title. Suggestions for a 
family reference shelf and a list of book selection 
tools are also given. More than 150 titles have been 
added to this new edition and out-of-print titles de- 
leted. Author, title index. Committee of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and Children’s 
Services Division, A.L.A. 

Ready single copies $1.50 
10 copies $13.50 25, $27.50 50, $50.00 


PRINTED BOOK CATALOGUE 
IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 1723-1900 


ACRL Monograph 26 


The first documented history of the printed public or 
reader catalog, predecessor to today’s card catalog. 
Chronologically covers the development of the cat- 
alog in book form from colonial times to its replace- 
ment by the introduction of Library of Congress 
printed catalog cards. Problems and solutions in com- 
piling these catalogs are of special interest in view 
of present attempts at revival. Useful also for the his- 
tory of cataloging and libraries presented. Selected 
bibliography, index, and list of 179 outstanding book 
catalogs from 1723-1907. Jim Ranz. 


Ready $3.00 
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‘Notable Books of 1963: A Selected List 


This informal guide to adult books published 
in 1963 has been compiled by the Notable 
Books Council, of which Norman Finkler, 
deputy director, Department of Public Li- 
braries, Montgomery County, Gaithersburg, 
Maryland, is chairman. In the judgment of 
the council, these titles have made a contri- 
bution to literature and general knowledge 
through their informational value, literary 
excellence, perception, and sincerity of pres- 
entation. Thirty-nine libraries from all sec- 
tions of the United States assisted the twelve- 
member council in compiling the list. 


ALBEE, Epwarp. Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf? Atheneum. A play about the re- 
sounding clash between a husband and 
wife. 

ARENDT, HANNAH. Eichmann in Jerusalem; a 
Report on the Banality of Evil. Viking. 
Taut, timely account of the trial of a high- 
ranking Nazi. 

ASHTON-WARNER, SYLVIA. Teacher. Simon & 
Schuster. A teacher’s love for her Maori 
pupils pervades this account of a New Zea- 
land classroom. 

BALDWIN, JAMES. The Fire Next Time. Dial. 
Brilliant exploration of the moral issue in 
American race relations. 

BARTH, Karu. Evangelical Theology. Holt. A 
good introduction for American laymen to 
Barth's original views. 

BazELow, Davrp T. The Paper Economy. Ran- 
dom. Provocative analysis of the American 
property system. 

Bowen, CATHERINE DRINKER. Francis Bacon; 
The Temper of a Man. Little. Bacon’s com- 
plex personality in relation to his times. 

CARLISLE, OLGA ANDREYEV. Voices in the 
Snow: Encounters with Russian Writers. 
Random. Essays revealing Russian culture 
and ideals. 

Caupitt, Harry M. Night Comes to the 
Cumberlands. Little. Vivid “biography of a 
depressed area”—subtitle. 

Conant, James Bryant. The Education of 
American Teachers. McGraw-Hill. Findings 
and recommendations of concern to all. 


COUSTEAU, Jacques Yves. The Living Sea. 
Harper. Authoritative account of oceano- 
graphic research. 

De MILLE, AcNEs. The Book of the Dance. 
Golden. Handsome survey incorporating 
rich professional knowledge. 

DEsROCHES-NOBLECOURT, CHRISTIANE. Tut- 
ankhamen, Life and Death of a Pharaoh. 
New York Graphic. Lavishly illustrated 
history. 

DEUTSCHER, Isaac. The Prophet Outcast: 
Trotsky, 1929-1940. Oxford. Third and 
last volume of an exciting political bi- 
ography. 

DURRELL, LAWRENCE, AND HENRY MILLER. A 
Private Correspondence. Dutton. Witty, 
stimulating exchange between two out- 
standing literary figures. 

Fars, PETER. Face of North America. Har- 
per. Beautifully illustrated “natural history 
of a continent"—subrtitle. 

FREYRE, GILBERTO. The Mansions and the 
Shanties; the Making of Modern Brazil. 
Knopf. Significant social history of modern 
Brazil. 

Grass, GÜNTER. The Tin Drum. Pantheon. 
An impressive German novel mirrors the 
isolation of modern man. 

HANDLIN, Oscar. The Americans; a New His- 
tory of the People of the United States. 
Little. An epic history for the general 
reader stresses the impact of successive 
migrations. 

HEILBRONER, RoBERT Louis. The Great As- 
cent. Harper. “The struggle for economic 
development in our time"— subtitle. 

Hersey, Joun. Here to Stay. Knopf. True 
stories of man's will to live and capacity to 
endure. 

Horrer, Eric. The Ordeal of Change. Har- 
per. Pungent essays on the individual's ad- 
justments to social change. 

HOFSTADTER, RICHARD. Anti-Intellectualism in 
American Life. Knopf. Effectively traces 
the history of attitudes prevailing in the 
1950's. 

Jerrers, Ropinson. The Beginning & The 
End, and Other Poems. Random. The sum- 
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mation of a long poetic career. 

June, Cart GusrAv. Memories, Dreams, Re- 
flections. Pantheon. Rich autobiographical 
revelations of the intellectual and spiritual 
development of a Swiss psychologist. 

Kinc, Martin LUTHER. Strength to Love. 
Harper. Seventeen sermons by a noted 
Negro minister. 

McGILL, RALPH. The South and the South- 
erner. Little. The moderate viewpoint ex- 
pressed by a Southern editor. 

MaraMUD, Bernarp. Idiots First. Farrar. 
Stories that evoke empathy for the humble 
characters. 

Menta, Vep PankKasH. Fly and the Fly- 
Bottle; Encounters with British Intellec- 
tuals. Little. Subtle interpretations of Eng- 
lish philosophy and history. 

Mirrorp, Jessica. The American Way of 
Death. Simon & Schuster. Sharp analysis of 
commercial exploitation of death. 

Morison, SAMUEL Error. The Two-Ocean 
War. Little. A condensed version of the 
author’s 15-volume history of U.S. naval 
operations in World War II. 

Morris, JaMES. The Road to Huddersfield: 
A Journey to Five Continents. Pantheon. 
Work and organization of the World Bank 
colorfully described. 

MurLER, HERBERT JosEPH. Freedom in the 
Western World, from the Dark Ages to the 
Rise of Democracy. Harper. Second of 
three volumes that trace Western culture. 

NABOKOV, VALDIMIR. The Gift, a Novel. Put- 
nam. Complex fictional portrait of a Rus- 
sian poet in the Berlin intellectual milieu 
of the 1920's. 

NELSON, JACK, AND GENE RoBERTs, JR. The 
Censors and the Schools. Little. Left- and 
right-wing attempts to censor U.S. text- 
books. 

NonmTH, STERLING. Rascal, a Memoir of a 
Better Era. Dutton. A pet raccoon domi- 
nates recollections of boyhood in Wiscon- 
sin. 

O’Donovan, MicHaEL. The Lonely Voice; A 
Study of the Short Story, by Frank O'Con- 
nor, pseud. World. A modern craftsman 
evaluates masters of the short story. 

Tue Paris Review. Writers at Work, Sec- 
ond Series. Viking. Stimulating interviews 
with leading authors. 
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Rock, Jonn CHARLES. The Time Has Come. 
Knopf. *A Catholic doctor's proposals to 
end the battle over birth control"— subtitle. 

Rucc, HaRorp. Imagination. Harper. A dis- 
tinguished educator's inquiry into the 
sources and expression of creativity. 

RYNNE, XAVIER, pseud. Letters from Vatican 
City; Vatican Council II First Session: 
Background and Debates. Farrar. Well- 
written, witty report. 

SARTRE, JEAN PAUL. Saint Genet, Actor and 
Martyr. Braziller. Exhaustive examination 
of France's most provocative writer-drama- 
tist by her leading existentialist. 

STEICHEN, EDWARD. A Life in Photography. 
Doubleday. Distinguished text and distin- 
guished pictures. 

Swenson, May. To Mix with Time, New and 
Selected Poems. Scribner. Melodic and 
cerebral poems. 

TUNNARD, CHRISTOPHER, AND OTHERS. Man- 
made America: Chaos or Control? An In- 
quiry into Selected Problems of Design in 
the Urbanized Landscape. Yale. Authorita- 
tive study of America’s blighted landscape. 

UDALL, Stewart L. The Quiet Crisis. Holt. 
An eloquent plea for conservation. 

UPDIKE, Jonn. The Centaur. Knopf. Realism 
and mythology blend in a perceptive novel 
of a father-son relationship. 

WHEELOCK, Jonn HarL. What Is Poetry? 
Scribner. Poetry’s essence and significance 
defined with beauty, brevity, and insight. 

WoopHAM SMITH, CECIL BLANCHE FITz 
GERALD. The Great Hunger: Ireland 1845- 
1849, Harper. Scholarly, sensitive history 
of the Irish famines. 

YANEz, Acustin. The Edge of the Storm. 
Univ. of Texas. Compelling, tragic novel in 
which fear destroys love in revolutionary 
Mexico. 


(C) 1964 American Library Association. Per- 
mission to reprint this list or any portion of 
it as news is expressly granted to libraries, 
periodicals, and newspapers, but permission 
to reprint it for resale purposes is hereby 
denied to commercial printing firms. The 
ALA Publishing Department offers the list 
for sale in leaflet form: 50 copies, $3.50; 
100, $5; 250, $10; 500, $16; 1000, $28; 
2500, $60; 5000, $100. d 
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' The Littlest Skunk 


by Theresa Kalab Smith. About the 
frolics of nighttime animals in the 
Southwest with the spotlight on 
Spotty, the skunk. Color illustrations 
by the author. 


RCB* 


Marigold and 
the Dragon 


by Fred Crump, Jr. A fantasy of 
a princess and a dragon named 
Snigglefritz who turns out not to 
be an enchanted prince after all. 
Unique two-color illustrations by the 
author. 


RCB* 


$2.00 


$2.50 


Octavius 

by Betty Hubka. Octavius, a timid 
little octopus, forgets his shyness 
in one moment and gains a new 
world of friends. Illustrations by 
the author. 


RCB* $2.25 


Ten Texas Tales 
by Robert Gilstrap. Ten tales of 
adventure and humor are retold in 
episodes based on Texas folklore. 
Illustrated by Betsy Warren. 


RCB* $2.50 


Vanilla 

by David P. Butts & Addison E. Lee. 
In this new Wings Series book the 
exciting history of the flavoring is 
explored—from discovery to the 
soda fountain. Two-color illustra- 
tions. 


RCB* 
Clutch Single 


by Bill J. Carol. A Little Leaguer 
with a hot temper and slow fielding, 
and a teammate with a comedian 
temperament help solve each other's 
problems and climax an exciting 
season. 


RCB* 
You Are the Captain 


by Percy E. Arthur. Suggestions 
for boys in developing good moral 
characteristics and leadership quali- 
ties are given by a. former coach 


$2.00 


$2.50 


and football captain. Illustrated. 
RCB* $2.00 
Backboard 
Scrambler 
by Bill J. Carol. Friendly rivalry 


between teammates becomes a quiet 
feud until wisely thwarted by the 
basketball coach. 


RCB* $2.50 


Other Popular Juveniles 


Hoppy Long Legs 
by Katharine J. Carter 
Mitzi 
by Garry & Vesta Smith 


Circus Catch 
by Bill J. Carol 





Illustration from 
Marigold and the Dragon 


The Big Game 
by Curtis Bishop 


Flagon the Dragon 
by Garry & Vesta Smith 


The Sleepy Squirrel 
by Theresa Kalab Smith 
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LIBRARY EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 


June 26-27, 1964 






Coronado Hotel 


Sponsored by the Buildings and Equipment Section of the 
Library Administration Division 






Program: 






LIGHTING— Standards for illumination will be presented by an outstanding ex- 
pert in the field of vision. This will be followed by a discussion of lighting de- 
signs and the means of achieving such standards. 






INFORMAL FURNITURE—A speaker and a panel will present a discussion of the 
importance of design and the construction of informal furnishings for the li- 
brary. 






LISTENING FACILITIES—Audio equipment, its use, location and potential, will be 
presented by an expert in the field, followed by a panel discussion. 


MECHANICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BooKs—Attention will be given to all types of 
distribution including book lifts, conveyors and pneumatic tubes. 


USE OF CARPETING IN LiBRARIES—A review of the advantages and disadvantages 
of carpeting in libraries, together with a panel discussion by librarians who have 
had experience with such installations will be presented. 


Tours: 


Included on the program will be tours to the Washington University Library and 
the Pius XII Library at St. Louis University. 


For Reservations: 


Write to ALA Library Equipment Institute, American Library Association, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, 60611. Attendance limited. Deadline: 
June 19. 


Registration Fee: $12. (This does not include lodgings or meals.) Special room 
rates have been established for the Institute. Please request room reservation forms 
when writing for Institute reservations. 
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DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT IN LIBRARIES 





The MEDLARS Project 


This is the first of an informal series of articles 
which the Library Technology Project is mak- 
ing available to the Bulletin. Mr. Becker is an 
engineer and a librarian. He has had wide ex- 
perience with governmental and commercial 
agencies as a consultant on data processing 
equipment, including service to ALA on the 
Library 21 and Library/USA World's Fair ex- 
hibits in Seattle and New York. His Informa- 
tion Storage and Retrieval, written with R. M. 
Hayes, was published late in 1963. 

Future articles will describe one or more sig- 
nificant computer projects in libraries, and 
may include a round-up of new developments. 
Since the Library Technology Project main- 
tains a clearinghouse of information in this 
area, librarians are invited to send news items 
on their proposed plans or programs for use of 
computers and other data processing equip- 
ment to David Hoffman of the LTP staff at 
ALA headquarters. Another ALA unit inter- 
ested in developments in this area is the Inter- 
divisional Committee on Documentation of 
which Maurice F. Tauber of the Columbia Uni- 


versity library school is chairman. 


There are two main classes of computers— 
analog and digital. Webster's Third New In- 
ternational Dictionary defines the analog com- 
puter as a “type of calculating machine that 
operates with numbers represented by directly 
measurable quantities (as voltages, resist- 
ances, or rotations),” and the digital com- 
puter as “a computer that operates with num- 
bers expressed directly as digits in a decimal, 
binary, or other system.” 

It is extremely unlikely that the analog 
computer will ever find a home in the library. 
Analog computers are generally used to con- 
trol industrial processes, missiles in flight, etc. 
In oil refineries, for example, they supply the 
necessary automation for the simultaneous 
adjustment of thousands of valves. These 
valves regulate the kind and quantity of raw 
material which must flow through the jungle 
gym of pipes in order ultimately to produce 
gasoline of uniform quality. 

To fix the two types of computers clearly in 


by Joseph Becker 


mind, one can think of the slide rule as rep- 
resenting the analog computer and the Chi- 
nese abacus as representing the digital com- 
puter. The slide rule provides a graduated 
scale; the abacus is operated bead by bead. 
Since numbers may be coded to represent 
the letters of the alphabet in the digital com- 
puter, it holds the major promise for handling 
verbal data and therefore is apt to have the 
greater impact on library methodology. 


Logic and programming 

Although the inventors of the digital com- 
puter initially designed their machines to con- 
tend with burdensome forms of arithmetical 
data, they also made the machines capable of 
performing logical operations. This is the 
really unique feature of the digital computer 
because its “logic” gives it the ability to se- 
lect one of a number of alternative procedures 
according to the outcome of some previous 
computation. It is capable of making com- 
parisons between two numbers to decide if a 
“greater than," “less than," or “equal to" 
condition exists. Thus, by substituting coded 
numbers for letters of the alphabet, the digital 
computer can be programmed to make de- 
cisions based on comparisons of nonnumerical 
data as well. This ability to make compari- 
sons gives the computer its greatest power in 
the field of information handling. With it, for 
example, we are able to identify and select 
verbal data; to alphabetize; to sort, merge, 
and list various groups of words. 

Unfortunately, this extraordinary ability of 
digital computers is sometimes misunderstood 
and gives rise to the fanciful notion that they 
are endowed with near-human or even super- 
human qualities. Computer people encourage 
this in their vocabulary: You “instruct” and 
“query” the machine in its own “language”; 
it "accepts," “differentiates,” “searches its 
memory,” “analyzes,” and even “evaluates.” 
This anthropomorphizing creates an aura of 
mystery about computers and seduces people 
into believing that the machines can “think.” 

It is true that man has evolved ways to 
make the digital computer perform alpha- 
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betical operations which closely resemble hu- 
man activity. It is also true that the machine 
can digest more information than a man and 
process it faster and more accurately. But the 
parallel with human skills stops there. The 
notion that a computer can act of its own free 
will, even to the extent of originating ideas, 
is a false one. Every step in the operation of 
a computer is not “thought out" by the com- 
puter itself but is carefully directed by the 
human mind. A “thought” achieved by the 
computer is not a thought at all, but a com- 
plex interconnection of circuitry, predeter- 
mined by man to function in a specific way 
in processing a problem to solution. A pro- 
grammer is taught the operations which a 
computer is capable of performing. With this 
knowledge he is able to prepare precise in- 
structions, called a *computer program," that 
drive the computer through the operations re- 
quired to complete a specific job, such as 
alphabetizing, selecting, or printing words in 
a given format on a sheet of paper. 

The computer is the heart of any data- 
processing system because it has the ability 
to process alphabetical data, to follow logical 
rules laid down by the programmer, and to 
release the required results in a variety of 
ways. In addition, however, the computer is 
surrounded by peripheral equipment which 
helps to bring the alphabetical data in and 
carry it out. These pieces of equipment are 
called input/output devices. À magnetic tape 
unit, for example, is an input device that 
brings data into the computer. High-speed 
printers are output devices which permit us 
to read the results on paper. 

One of the most interesting and successful 
computer applications in a library is MED- 
LARS, described here. 


MEDLARS 


MEDLARS is an acronym standing for 
Medical Literature Analysis and Retrieval 
System. Of all computer activities going on 
in the library world today, this one at the 
National Library of Medicine is coming 
closest to achieving full operational status. As 
such, it particularly merits the attention and 
interest of professional librarians. 

Long before this particular system was 
originated, the literature in the field of medi- 
cine was being systematically analyzed and 
retrieved. The end products of this biblio- 
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graphical effort have been two publications 
which are very familiar: Index Medicus and 
the annual Cumulative Index Medicus. As 
early as 1955, Frank B. Rogers and Seymour 
Taine at NLM began investigating the use of 
mechanical aids in the preparation of printed 
indexes. This pioneer work provided them 
with the background and experience which 
eventually led to the MEDLARS project. 

Figure I shows a block diagram of the 
three major elements which have character- 
ized the flow of work at NLM. What is new 
about MEDLARS is that a digital computer 
has been introduced to assist NLM in its 
technical processing, retrieval, and prepub- 
lishing operations. 

The MEDLARS computer application is 
not intended to replace indexers but only to 
enlist the power of the computer in speeding 
up those clerical processing tasks normally in- 
volved after the professional has done his 
work. Of the three elements shown in Figure 
I, only the latter two involve the use of the 
computer. The front end of the processing 
pipeline, where the basic intellectual activity 
occurs, remains unchanged. 


How data are processed 

Briefly, MEDLARS operates as follows. 
Medical journals are received by an indexer 
who scans them for subject content. Subject 
headings taken from Medical Subject Head- 
ings (MESH) are assigned to each article and 
cataloging data are extracted according to pre- 
scribed rules for the Index Medicus. The in- 
dexer types the results of his work onto a 
"data sheet." The data sheet is the critical 
link between the indexer and the computer 
because it provides, according to rigorous 
format specifications, the sequence in which 
the indexer's work will ultimately be treated 
by the computer. MEDLARS makes provision 
for revising, proofreading, and correcting the 
data sheets before they are sent to a typist for 
conversion to machine language. 

At this stage the typist prepares conven- 
tional catalog entries using a special typewriter 
which converts the letters of the alphabet into 
punched holes in a paper tape as a by-product 
of the typing effort. (This was also done under 
the previous manual system.) Because three 
punched holes represent coded numbers for 
letters of the alphabet, their form is at once 
compatible with and easily interpreted by the 
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indexes and prep- 
aration of bib- 

liographies 








Fig. I—Routine Flow of Work 


digital computer—hence the term “machine 
language." Production of machine language 
according to specifications is by far the most 
critical phase of the processing operation. 

The final step in the conversion process 
occurs when the punched paper tapes are 
spliced together and run through a machine 
that transfers their intelligence to magnetic 
tape. The transfer procedure is quite simple— 
the holes in the punched paper tape are 
sensed and then faithfully duplicated as elec- 
trically charged spots on a spool of magnetic 
tape; MEDLARS input data are now ready 
for the computer. 


The work the computer performs 


A series of programs was written for MED- 
LARS that enables the computer to perform 
automatically many clerical operations previ- 
ously done manually. For example, it can 
compare applied subject headings with a 
MESH authority file stored in memory to 
detect an invalid entry. It can generate full 
citations and assemble them as cross refer- 
ences in a master file. It can look for logical 
errors in the citations themselves and print 
out precisely where these occur. It can sort 
selected citations into alphabetic sequence. 
It can search its files to select information by 
any combination of elements which are con- 
tained in each citation, etc. Additional special 
computer programs also exist for processing 
requests for bibliographies and for generating 
lists of citations for eventual printing. 

A unique machine called GRACE (Graphic 
Arts Composing Equipment) has been de- 
signed especially for MEDLARS; it is used 
peripherally to the main computer. This ma- 
chine is capable of producing a positive film 
transparency ready for photo-offset printing. 


GRACE is a one-of-a-kind machine for au- 
tomatic electronic photo composition. Ma- 
chines like it have existed for several years 
and are in common use for the automatic 
typesetting of newspaper advertisements. The 
advanced features of GRACE are its speed— 
30 times faster than predecessor machines— 
and its ability to utilize multiple type fonts 
to satisfy NLM's printing specifications. 

In preparing the /ndex Medicus or the 
Cumulative Index Medicus for publication, 
the computer program first selects appropri- 
ate citations from its master file. Each cita- 
tion contains the machine-language codes that 
are needed to make GRACE work. The pro- 
gram then organizes these citations into the 
order prescribed for publishing. All this re- 
sults in output from the computer of a spool 


. of magnetic tape containing the ultimate pub- 


lication content and the instruction codes to 
operate GRACE. The output tape drives 
GRACE to produce automatically a positive 
film transparency. Citations on the film are 
properly justified, are grouped under their 
required subject headings, and appear in the 
various type fonts and sizes required to meet 
NLM’s high-quality printing standards. 
Many years of painstaking human effort on 
the part of the NLM professional library staff 
and their contractor, the General Electric 
Company, were required to conceive, design, 
and implement MEDLARS. Investigations first 
began in late 1960. This led to a preliminary 
design phase in late 1961 that took MED- 
LARS out of the concept stage and into the 
road-map stage essential for the detailed de- 
sign phase that was to follow. The detailed 
design effort, begun in February 1962, lasted 
more than a year. During this time detailed 
performance specifications were prepared and 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF 1963 







The annual selection of the year’s most 
highly recommended adult books se- 
lected by ALA's ApurT Services Divi- 





sion. Brief annotations for each title and 





the two-color leaflet format make it a 





good distribution piece to stimulate in- 





terest in current books and library use. 





Suitable for imprinting and folded to fit 





a #10 envelope. 











50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10; 
500, $16; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 
5000, $100. 








Publishing Department 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Huron St. Chicago 60611 











TOTCUQU OG. 


SUMMER SESSION 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


second term 
July 20-August 22 


first term 
June 15-July 18 


graduate and 
undergraduate courses 


ADVANCED STUDY | WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


distinguished faculty 


facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


recreational and 
cultural activities 


MUSIC MUSEUMS 
LECTURES SWIMMING 
GOLF, THEATER, TENNIS, FISHING 


for bulletin write 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION, 
510 JOHNSTON HALL 
Pe UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55455 
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computer programs were written. The arrival 
of the computer did not occur until 1963 
when a Honeywell 800 computer was installed 


| and MEDLARS experienced its first shake- 


down. At this point NLM attempted to identify 


| and exterminate as many of the conspicuous 


"bugs" as they could find. Several months 
later the manual system was replaced by the 
computer-driven system, except for GRACE. 
When GRACE is delivered in early 1964 total 


systems implementation will be completed. 


MEDLARS objectives 


Some librarians argue that MEDLARS con- 
stitutes an elaborate and expensive means of 


| doing a job that traditionally has been done 





manually. On the other hand, others com- 
mend NLM for undertaking such pioneer 
work and view the effort as an important 
bench mark toward the achievement of more 
advanced goals. The following summariza- 
tion of MEDLARS’ objectives is to indicate 
whether the accomplishment of these objec- 
tives (which appears reasonably certain at this 
writing) will be worth the effort. 


e Improve and enlarge Index Medicus and 
reduce the time required to prepare the 
monthly edition for printing from twenty- 
two to five working days. 

e Produce other compilations similar to /n- 
dex Medicus in form and content. 

* Include citations derived from sources other 
than journal articles. 

* Promptly (a maximum of two days) and 
efficiently service requests for special bibli- 
ographies on both a demand and a recur- 
ring basis, regularly searching at least five 
years of stored computer files. 

* Increase the average depth of indexing per 
article by a factor of five, i.e., ten headings 
versus two. 

e Nearly double the number of articles that 
may be handled annually—from the cur- 
rent 140,000 to 250,000 in 1969. 

* Reduce the need for duplicative total-litera- 
ture screening operations. 

* Keep statistics and perform analyses of its 
own operations in order to provide the in- 
formation needed to monitor and improve 
system effectiveness. 

* Permit future expansion to incorporate 
new and as yet not completely defined ob- 
jectives (e.g., communication of data from 
NLM to remote locations). ecc 
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Üways 
better! 


b » NEW IMPROVED 
BOOK BINDING TAPE 


e New exclusive vinyl coating—books won't 
stick together in any weather ! 


e Zips off roll. quicker, easier—no sticky 
fingers, no dispenser needed ! 


e Tears cleanly to exact length or width ! 
e Stronger, woven plastic-coated cloth ! 
e Thinner—conforms to surfaces perfectly ! 
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e Waterproof, shrinkproof —tough, 
long-wearing ! 


e Easier to write on, too! 


See how easily and economically 
you can repair books permanently 
with new, improved Mystik Book 
Binding Tape! Choose from 2- 
inch, 3-inch or extra-wide 4-inch 
width rolls...lengths from 108" 
up to 1080". Order new, improved i 
Mystik Book Binding Tape from IAF; 
your regular supplier, today! a 
New! Mystik Cellophane Tape in 1296 and Cellophane Tape 
2592 inch lengths, attractively packaged and ipa T 
cellophane overwrapped for protection. 


me BORDEN $3 
CHEMICAL 


COMPANY (Grec 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


12x 2592 inches 








MYSTIK S 
TAPE f 


e Sticks tight—no adhesive ooze or build-up! — ra 
e Won't buckle, get gummy or brittle! vases lb 
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FREE SPACE: 


Can Public Libraries Receive It? 


by Richard Waters 


We are a nation on wheels. With the aid of 
the automobile, we can satisfy our needs with. 
in a few minutes of our homes or offices. 
Whether it be milk for the baby, steak for 
dinner, weed killer for the lawn, or books for 
knowledge and pleasure, a short ride in the 
family car is usually all that is required. 

But with the pleasures of mobility have 
come the problems: the traffic jam, the nar- 
row street, the rush hour. the nonexistent 
parking space. Then the shopping centers. 
with free parking, more flexible hours, and 
less congestion, gave us the pleasures of 
downtown without its problems—or at least 
with most of its pleasures and only a few 
problems. 

It was only natural that branch libraries 
should become an important part of these 
shopping centers. A branch library can be, 
and in many cases is, a boon to a shopping 
area, and many new branches are located in 
new or existing shopping and trade centers. 

Most new branch libraries are financed 
with public monies. But there are exceptions. 

A need for branch library expansion and a 
lack of public funds available for such ex- 
pansion motivated the Wichita City Library 
board of directors to have a questionnaire 
prepared. This was sent to public libraries 
throughout the country to see whether private 
funds had ever been used for branch library 
expansion and initiation. We were most in- 
terested in examples of branch location and 
expansion in shopping centers. 

The questionnaire was sent to 126 libraries, 
with 93 replying. The size of the cities sur- 
veyed ranged from 20,000 in Rutland, Ver- 
mont, to Los Angeles’ two million plus. Later, 
a follow-up questionnaire was sent to the 34 
libraries who rented in shopping centers. 


e Mr. Waters is administrative assistant, Wich- 
ita, Kansas, City Library. 
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We drafted nine questions to prove or dis- 
prove the assumption that a branch library is 
a desirable agency, instrumental in bringing 
business to a shopping center. 


1. Do you have any branch libraries in shop- 
ping areas where store space has been do- 
nated by the promoters? 
Yes—5. No—88. 
Three cities—San Diego; Austin, Texas: 
and Springfield, Missouri—have small 
branches in donated space. Corpus Christi, 
Texas, was offered store space but preferred 
land, which they received. Philadelphia, 
while not receiving space completely free 
of charge, is negotiating for 10,000 square 
feet at a vastly reduced rate, with an ad- 
ditional 21,000 square feet for parking. 


2. Do you have any branch libraries in shop- 
ping areas where promoters have donated 
space constructed purposely and separately 
from the store groupings? 
Yes—4. No—89. 
A savings and loan association in Seattle 
built that library a branch. The library 
now pays a monthly rent of $250. Private 
developers built 3500 square feet for De- 
troit in 1947. Long Beach, California, built 
that library a branch on land given to the 
library. There was no expenditure of li- 
brary funds. Two sites, valued at $40,000 
each, were given to the El Paso Public Li- 
brary. Branches were built on these sites by 
the city and are owned by the city. 


3. Do you have a branch library in a shop- 
ping area where space was donated through 
the action of the merchants in that shopping 
area? 
Yes—3. No—90. 
Dallas received one-half of its Pleasant 
Grove Branch from a real estate agent 
whose offices are adjacent to the branch. 
A shopping center developer in Richmond, 
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Virginia, donated 42,000 square feet to the 
library. Philadelphia is buying, through the 
Redevelopment Authority, 6000 square feet 
for half the open market value. 
4. Have you ever been granted store space in 
a shopping area rent free for one or more 
years by the promoters and then been charged 
minimum rent after the initial free period? 
Yes—4. No—89, 
Atlanta is now receiving 2500 square feet 
rent free for one year. Springfield, Mis- 
souri, will pay no rent on its Republic 
Branch for ten years. Austin, Texas, re- 
ceives partial free rent for two branches. 
Newark had free rent in two department 
stores. 
5. If you rent store space in shopping areas, 
what is your rent and for what square foot- 
age? 
Twenty-two of the 93 replying libraries did 
not answer this question. Three of the 71 
who did reported that they had no branch 
facilities at all. Of the remaining 68, 34 
rented space in shopping centers. The aver- 
age rent, per square foot, for the country 
as a whole and for geographical sections 
of the country, is as follows: 
USA— $1.58. 
New England—Insufficient data available. 
Middle Atlantic—$1.75. 
South— $1.96. 
Midwest—$1.48. 
Southwest—$1.60. 
Rocky Mountains—Insufficient data avail- 
able. 
Pacific Coast—$1.57. 
This question brought out some other in- 
eresting facts: 
Seven of the “no” respondents do give 
bookmobile service to shopping centers; 
four of the seven receive free utilities for 
their bookmobiles; eight libraries own all 
of their branches; an additional eight have 
a branch system, but no branch libraries 
located in shopping centers; five libraries 
have all or part of their branches in public 
schools. 
5. How many branch libraries do you have 
is a result of a financial gift? 
Forty of the 93 reporting libraries have re- 
ceived branch gifts, either in part or whole. 
Space does not permit a complete break- 
down of the gifts received. 


7. Was the gift from an individual, family, 

mercantile, or industrial corporation? 
The Andrew Carnegie Foundation, as 
might be expected, is the leader in this 
field, having given 81 branch libraries to 
cities across the land. (There were 141 gifts 
reported, but many cities have received 
more than one gift.) Families have made 
bequests for twenty branches, individuals 
fourteen. Industrial corporations have 
given six branch libraries, mercantile cor- 
porations three. Other sources (government 
agencies, school boards, neighborhoods) 
have contributed seventeen branch libraries. 

8. What have been the individual amounts 

of such gifts? 
The dollar average for the gifts reported 
is over $61,000. 

9. Are such branches named as memorials 

with donor's name? 
Twenty-one of the 40 libraries receiving 
gifts said that they have or will name the 
libraries after the donors. 


It is evident that a branch system can be ini- 
tiated and expanded by means of private capi- 
tal. The precedent, while small, is there never- 
theless. 


Survey results 


What fruit has the survey borne for the 
Wichita City Library? 

Wichita's first new branch in seven years 
began operations in June 1963 in rented 
quarters in the largest shopping center in 
southwest Wichita. This was made possible 
through the joint efforts of the shopping area 
owners, other tenants of the center, and in- 
terested residents of the area, including 
strong support from PTA groups. The center 
owners are giving the library a reduced rent, 
plus free utilities. They have also offered to 
make land available, at a below-market price, 
when the time comes for the branch to be 
enlarged. 

In the eastern section of the city, a prop- 
erty owner has offered to build the library a 
branch building at a square footage cost of 
about 70 cents less than we are now paying 
for a branch in this part of Wichita. This 
would also increase our square footage from 
1300 to 6500. This branch could also become 
our bookmobile headquarters. 
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WHERE DO 
YOU CATALOG 
QUALITY ? 


... Ancient History? A 
non-saleable commodity in the 
modern marketplace? In many 
of today’s products— yes. In 
Centura 400 Library Furniture 
—no. 

For Centura 400 Library 
Furniture meets every quality 
criterion — materials, design, 
craftsmanship. Its attributes are 
not transient. This fine furniture 
proves its worth every day —in 
appearance, in freedom from 
maintenance, in greater utility. 
Catalog Alpha III gives 
complete information. 


Chri» | SJÖSTRÖM USA 


JOHN E. SJÓSTROM COMPANY, INC. s 
1717 N. 10TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 










In the same area, another property owner" 
has offered the library a piece of land for 
$5000 less than he is asking commercially. 

Merchants of a shopping center in a newly, 
annexed area of Wichita have given us free 
utilities for our bookmobile and expressed an 
interest in seeing a branch library located 
there. 

These four instances are not earth-shatter- 
ing, but they are a start. The survey, of 
course, was not the sole reason for these de- 
velopments. However, it gave us some am- 
munition to back up what we have long been 
saying, “A branch library is a desirable 
agency, instrumental in bringing business to 
a shopping area." 

Branch libraries are here to stay and their 
importance will increase. A lack or shortage 
of tax funds will seriously hinder the growth 
of any city's branch program or the entire 
library program, for that matter. But this 
does not have to be the death toll for a li- 
brary program. Private funds can be tapped 
for at least a portion of the money required. 
Librarians and their boards must cultivate 
these funds. ecc 





4,000 Volume Capacity 


MOBILE LIBRARY 


e Maintenance-free riveted 
aluminum construction. 


* Central air conditioning 
and heating. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE: 
"MOBILE LIBRARIES" 


FLANNIGAN 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


3601 Telephone Road, Houston, Texas 


Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 
FAXON'S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 
free on request 
* 
For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 


Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


x 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street Boston 15, Mass. 


* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





Alesco 


THE NEWEST COMMERCIAL 
LIBRARY BOOK PROCESSOR INVITES 
ALL LIBRARIANS TO COMPARE 
ALESCO'S PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARIAN CATALOGING; 

TOP QUALITY BOOK PROCESSING— 
LOW COST— SPEEDY DELIVERY 
OF 3,000 RECOMMENDED NEW 
AND BASIC TITLES FOR 
JUVENILES THROUGH YOUNG 
ADULTS...FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG MERELY WRITE TO: 


JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE COMPANY 
21 Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, N. J. #07452 








Oreasure Ovove 

THE COVERS THAT HELP 

YOU SERVE YOUNG 
READERS BETTER 


ARE 


95% 


OR MORE 
AVAILABLE 


Large, complete stock of titles means your 
order will be filled more completely with 
beautiful Treasure Trove Covers. 


Oreasure Orove 


LIBRARY BINDERS FOR 
j “HOMEWARD BOUND" BOOKS 
















LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Wagagiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 * ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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USE OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Once again one of the major emphases of Na- 
tional Library Week is “the many career oppor- 
tunities offered by the library profession." In a 
sense, anything that we do in National Library 
Week which effectively promotes libraries and 
makes their services better known serves the 
cause of recruitment. However, the carryover is 
not automatic, and we need to be alert to spe- 
cific applications. 

Last year's NLW annual report listed a wide 
variety of recruiting programs conducted during 
the week: meetings of high school and college 
students to hear panels of librarians talk of 
their jobs, “Librarian-for-a-Day” programs, 
booths at career festivals, special mailings of 
scholarship lists, special invitations to counselors 
to visit the library, student assistants meetings, 
feature stories in newspapers about library 
trainees or distinguished local librarians, open 
houses in libraries, and all manner of special 
exhibits and displays. There is almost no limit 
to the kinds of programs which can be used. 

Those activities are best, of course, which re- 
veal the actual content of the librarian’s work 
and which introduce the audience to individual 
librarians. Open houses which include tours of 
behind-the-scenes departments of the library and 
brief talks on what is done in them are one of 
the simplest and most effective of these. 

In addition to such direct approaches, how- 
ever, opportunities in the profession and the 
need for additional qualified personnel should 
be, and can be, inserted into almost any other 
kind of NLW program. What you are communi- 
cating about libraries is the important thing, 
and what you are communicating about yourself 
and your job is part of it. But add somewhere, 
to ring the bell, specific mention of the career. 

None of the activities proposed for National 
Library Week is in any way profoundly original 
or limited for use during the week. However, 
the week does provide a setting when most par- 
ticipating communities are being saturated with 
news and feature stories on libraries in the press 
and on TV and radio, which gives you a larger 
audience than you will have another time. 
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Perhaps the single most important contribu- . 
tion of the week to recruitment is the oppor- 
tunity it provides to interest influential lay peo-« 
ple in the need for personnel in libraries, the 
effect of the shortages on library services, and 
the educational and personal requirements of 
the profession. Mrs. Weldon J. Lynch's article 
in this department in January suggested aspects 
of trustees' responsibility in this regard and is 
well worth rereading from the point of view of 
interesting other community leaders. One of the 
weaknesses of the recruiting effort to date is 
that, despite the very hard work we give it 
personally, we have not sufficiently involved 
others in the community who could perhaps 
carry the message even more effectively. 

Communication specialists, leaders of civic 
groups, business and industrial executives, edu- 
cators, religious leaders, youth groups, and 
government officials—all are being involved 
throughout the country in National Library 
Week programs, and all should be made aware 
of the need for librarians and the interesting 
career opportunities provided by the profession. 
Often this is done not so much through formal 
programs as through working relationships es- 
tablished during the week. 

The Office for Recruitment works year round 
with the staff of NLW in such matters as the 
placement of articles on the profession in na- 
tional circulation magazines and general liaison 
with publishers and others in position to help 
promote the profession. Again this year, there 
will be an article in Good Housekeeping, and 
this time it will appeal very specifically to the 
college-trained woman interested in returning to 
a career and able to meet the educational re- 
quirements. More than 2500 individual letters 
were received in response to the very brief arti- 
cle last year. A series of one-minute TV spots, 
which will feature individual librarians talking 
about their jobs, is in the planning stage. They 
are to be distributed nationally by the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company. This kind of na- 
tional promotion provides a backdrop for local 
activities. 

The OFR stands ready to provide materials 
for use in your National Library Week pro- 
grams. Last year's experience in this respect 
illustrated very vividly how much recruitment 
was emphasized during the week. We were del- 
uged with orders for materials and requests for 
suggestions of recruiting activities. We hope and 
expect that we will be again this year. In addition 
to those included in the NLW handbook, the Re- 
cruitment Primer contains many suggestions for 
activities and is available to you in any quantity 
without charge. 
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"Two words of warning. It takes time to get 
bulky shipments of materials to you. Orders 
coming later than mid-March cannot be guar- 
anteed to reach you in time. Act now. Also in 
any direct recruitment promotion, be sure to 
"emphasize the requirements of the profession. 
A general *come-on," whether addressed to the 
student or the woman in the home, can inundate 
you with inquiries from persons not remotely 
qualified, and learning the hard way that they 
are not does not contribute favorably to their 
image of the profession. 

National Library Week should remind us too 
of other similar opportunities which come up 
throughout the year. In May last year, Na- 
tional Hospital Week featured Careers in Hos- 
pitals as its theme. Again this year the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association is devising new ap- 
proaches to recruitment for all kinds of hospital 
careers. Use their promotion to highlight in- 
formation which you can provide on the career 
of hospital librarian. And in April, which is 
nationally observed as Teaching Career Month, 
give your all to the promotion of school librar- 
ianship. Again on the national level, we are 
working with the AHA and the NEA to include 
materials on the librarian in their promotions, 
but local applications are even more important. 

Let's use the support provided by all of these 
special observances to assist our own year- 
round job. D 


Pennsylvania Recruitment during NLW 


The Pennsylvania Library Association recruiting 
committee has designated April 14 as “Librar- 
ian-for-a-Day” day throughout the state. The 
event will be held as an adjunct to National 
Library Week, April 12-18. 

As projected, “Librarian-for-a-Day” will ac- 
quaint high school students with professional 
positions in school, college, special, and public 
libraries throughout the state. Exposure to be- 
hind-the-scenes activities will give students an 
enlarged understanding of library procedure and, 
it is hoped, may encourage some students to con- 
sider careers in librarianship. 

Members of the committee who will direct 
the event are seeking broad participation from 
all types of libraries. Every high school super- 
intendent, librarian, and guidance counselor and 
every head librarian in college, special, and 
public libraries are being asked to cooperate. 

Much of the organization and promotion of 
the “Librarian-for-a-Day” program will be car- 
ried on through contact with the chief librarians 
in Pennsylvania's district public library centers. 
Extensive publicity is planned. 


LIBRARY 


TECHNOLOGY —— 





by Gladys T. Piez 


FILM COATINGS 


There are several film coatings on the market 
which were developed primarily to protect mo- 
tion picture film but which have been adopted 
for microfilm as well. The American Standards 
Association Sectional Committee PH5 on Photo- 
graphic Reproduction of Documents has been 
seeking a standard abrasion test for these coat- 
ings from a neutral source. Because of the con- 
cern of libraries to preserve their ever growing 
store of microfilm, the Library Technology Proj- 
ect agreed to undertake a testing program of all 
the protective coatings known to it at the time 
the program was started. The project was an- 
nounced in the September 1961 ALA Bulletin. 

Some of the damage comes from actual use— 
abrasion of the film's emulsion is one of the 
major causes of this type of damage—and over 
this librarians have had little control. 

LTP selected Foster D. Snell, Inc., of New 
York, to test and evaluate these film coatings 
for library use. The program was supported by 
a grant from the Council on Library Resources. 

Coatings were tested primarily for scratch 
resistance, but also for their effect on film reso- 
lution and a number of other secondary charac- 
teristics. 

A full report of the testing program and its 
results was published in the December 1963 
National Micro-News. Reprints of the article are 
available from the Library Technology Project on 
request. 

In brief, the laboratory held that to rate “su- 
perior," a coating should show significant pro- 
tection in all three of the test techniques used, 
and none of the coatings did this. Since none 
of the coatings tested was capable of producing 
any real improvement in overall performance, 
the labordtory concluded that none of these 
coatings is an effective means of preventing 
damage to library microfilm by abrasion in use. 

This program was an effort to determine the 
efficacy of current coatings in protecting micro- 
film from abrasion. The probabilities are that 
the tests have not produced the final answer. 
If significant new film coatings are brought to 
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the attention of the Library Technology Project, 
it will consider further testing. 


LIBRARY LIGHTING 


The Library Lighting Subcommittee of the In- 
stitutions Committee of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society (LE.S.) met at the society's 
headquarters in New York on January 17. The 
assignment of the subcommittee is the rewriting 
of Recommended Practice of Library Lighting, 
dated May 1950, to meet current recommended 
levels of illumination. 

LTP was represented by David R. Hoffman 
who is a member of the subcommittee. The sub- 
committee is made up of illuminating engineers, 
architects, librarians, a lighting manufacturer, 
and a utility representative. 

A number of meetings of the subcommittee 
will be necessary to complete the revision before 
the June 1965 deadline. 

[.E.S. has many publications which it believes 
would be valuable additions to libraries, such 
as its booklets on recommended lighting prac- 
tices for offices, for schools, etc. A current list 
of the society's publications may be obtained 
by writing to its Publications Sales Office, 345 
E. 47th St, New York 10017. 

ecc 


FEDERAL Manufacturing and 
Engineering, a division of 
Victoreen Instrument Co., 
has introduced a new coin- 
operated automatic copy 
machine, “Vico-Matic.” It is 
capable of copying virtu- 
ally anything at the rate 
of seven copies a minute 
and is designed for use in 
libraries and public build- 
ings. Vico-Matic produces 
full-size copies of docu- 
ments up to 815 X 14 inches. The copier affords 


/2 





privacy; only the operator can see the material 
while it is being copied. Legible copies are pro- 
duced dry and without negatives; there is noth- 
ing to peel off and discard. Vico-Matic will copy 
both sides of a document on a single sheet of 
paper. It has a cut-off which adjusts the amount 





Open your library’s stacks to the 
light and bring books more easily 
to the hand and eye of the reader 
with AMESTACK Library Shelv- 
ing. AMESTACK does away with 
the dark, boxy look of old fash- 
ioned units; provides more book 
room with spacious, adjustable 
4’ shelves. Bring your library 
up-to-date with modern, cost- 
saving AMESTACK Shelving. 
Write today for full details. 


Since 1910 


W.R.AMES CO. ~ 


SHELVING DIVISION 


MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
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of ‘paper being used. For further information 
write Federal at 1055 Stewart Ave., Garden City, 
LINY. 


A New application 
"of Verifax office copi- 
ers which makes it 
possible to produce 
transparencies for 2 
X 2 slides has been 
announced by East- 
man Kodak Co. The 
application uses Veri- 
fax transparent sheet- 
ing, which also pro- 
duces transparencies 
for overhead projec- 
tion or for diazo in- 
termediates. With the sheeting, transparencies of 
typed material can be made. Cardboard ready- 
mounts for the transparencies can be 135, 828, 
or super-slide size or glass-mounted slides. A 
template set is available for making the slides. 
For further information see your local Verifax 
dealer. 
* * * 

Tug SPAcE-SAvER Golden Guide is a new cata- 
log guide from Demco. Made entirely from My- 





lar plastic, it takes up less catalog card drawer 
space than any other type of guide. Guides are 
only a quarter of the thickness of press board 
guides and half the thickness of conventional 
buff guides. They will not tear, split, crack, peel, 
warp, or shatter. With Golden Guides, more 
guides may be used to refine guiding and speed 
up filing and finding. Golden Guides have trans- 
parent insert-style tabs that permit easy chang- 
ing of headings to keep the catalog up to date. 
Tabs will not break off. The entire surface of 
the insert is visible so there is room for two- 
line headings when needed. Blank snap-out in- 
serts are furnished with the guides. Write 
Demco Library Supplies, Box 1488, Madison, 
Wis. 53701. 


* * * 


A PorTABLE overhead projector said to be low- 
cost has been announced by Projection Optics 
Co., Inc., East Orange, N.J. Travel-Graph, Model 
21000, weighs 17 lbs., and costs $185. The pro- 
jector has a 10" x 10” aperture designed to 
accept standard transparencies. Bright-image 
focusing, without corner discoloration, is pro- 
vided by employment of a fixed friction drive 
system which permits infinite positioning of the 
projection head on the upright post. For further 
information write manufacturer. eee 





Reliable Service to 
Schools and 
Libraries 


for Free 


Catalogs and 


the current issue 


of BOOK NEWS 








CATALOG CARDS ` COST 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small— now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. 13, Chicago40 














"TAKE A 


GOOD LOOK 


at this profile! It belongs 
to Mr. Bumba. Watch for 
a unique series of six new 
easy-reading books for 
grades K to 3, from 
LERNER PUBLICATIONS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55401 





LIBRARIANS 

WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 


are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 
B&T 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


28 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. For- 
eign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger; Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan. 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canners, ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc, 215 Main St. Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tion—$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) — $10. 
Annuals '60, '61, '62, '63—$5 each. Binder—$2. IN- 
DEX 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

SELECTED group of leading foreign general-inter- 
est magazines, All English-language, color-illustrated. 
Exceptional value to readers in social studies, world 
affairs, travel, and culture. Write for free brochure. 
Odyssey International Publications, Brightwaters, 
LI,N.Y. 

NAME Decals. Many libraries now using our name 
decals to mark records and films. 2-line copy, $3.50 a 
seen, Specialty Decal Co., Dept. A, Baldwin, 

ich, 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
A Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11212. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
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Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 20004. 

THREE positions: chief and deputy chief of techni- 
cal services and senior cataloger of General Library, 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico* 
Salary open. Book budget of $100,000. Thirty days 
annual leave, retirement plan, and sick leave. In dra- 
matically beautiful island with flourishing economy, a 
politically robust and bilingual culture, year-round 
swimming at the beaches, chilly mountain resorts in 
the interior, three hours to New York or Miami. MS 
in library science required. 


east 


JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 increments 
of $305 each) plus additional 5% of the New York 
State retirement paid by the city, 5th year library 
school degree required. N.Y. State retirement system, 
social security, month's vacation, city pays portion of 
hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

SENIOR librarian, Library certification required, 
cataloging experience. Community library in subur- 
ban environs of New York City, $5045-$5639, depend- 
ing upon experience. N.J. State pension plan, 4-week 
vacation, medical-surgical plan. Apply Mrs. Emilie S. 
Curry, Dir., Cedar Grove Public Library, Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N.J. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 542, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free 
Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

PERSONNEL officer for active library system with 
180 full-time, 160 part-time employees, in attractive, 
cultural city. Excellent opportunity to develop pro- 
gressive personnel program. MLS required plus 6 
years professional experience. Salary $6864-$8346. 
5-day, 3744-hour week, month's vacation, state retire- 
ment system plus social security; other benefits. 
Apply: Harold Hacker, Dir., Rochester Public Li- 
brary, Rochester, N.Y. 14604. 

REGIONAL library serving 49 public libraries in 
5 counties, has opening for imaginative, forward- 
looking librarian. Appointment may be made at 
junior librarian to senior librarian III level, depend- 
ing on experience and ability. Beginners as well as 
experienced librarians may apply. Starting base salary 
may range up to $7600 with additional steps for 
exceptional qualifications. Applicant should have 
interest in extending public relations program or 
working in field of audio-visual services. Located 
in picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley only two hours 
from New York City. 35-hour week, month's vaca- 
tion, annual increments and other excellent N.Y. 
State fringe benefits, Contact: Leon Karpel, Dir., 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, 105 Market St., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Area code 914. GR 1-6060. 

LIBRARIAN, male, district phase (tri-county). 
Begin as assistant, lead to directorship. Immediate 
opening. Public library, Altoona, Pennsylvania, lo- 
cated on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad, between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, population 70,000. Be- 
ginning salary up to $8000, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Exceptional fringe benefits. Degree and experi- 
ence required. Apply Dr. Thomas R. Heslep, Supt. 
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of Schools, Altoona School District, 6 Ave. and 15 
St., giving qualifications and references. 

e REFERENCE librarian. To assist with documents, 
serials, educational materials, and general reference 
work including library instruction for students. MLS 
"degree required. 35-hour week, one month's vacation, 
Blue Cross, TIAA group insurance, faculty rank. 
Salary commensurate with faculty. Apply Director, 
pu Library, Adelphi University, Garden City, 

HEAD librarian for growing public library in pleas- 
ant community of 23,000. Fifth year degree. Some ex- 
perience preferred. Salary open, depending on quali- 
fications. Excellent staff, working conditions, and 
hours. Month's vacation, sick leave, social security, 
and other benefits. Apply stating qualifications, ex- 
perience, and present availability. Write B-283. 

CHILDREN'S /ibrarian for resort community on 
Long Island's north shore. Charge of main library and 
one branch. Building program in planning state. N.Y. 
State retirement, disability insurance, GHI hospitali- 
zation plan. Experience not necessary. Salary to $7300 
at present, depending upon experience. New scale 
July 1 $7500-$9800 in 8 steps. Apply Kirk L. Pressing, 
Dir., Northport Public Library, Northport, N.Y. 

REFERENCE /ibrarian for newly enlarged public 
library in community of 23,000. Excellent vacation 
and fringe benefits, Salary open, depending on quali- 
fications. Position available immediately. Write B-284. 

EXPANDING N.Y. suburban public library serv- 
ing Rockland area of 35,000, 2096 annual growth, 28 
miles north of NYC, needs: 1) reference and readers’ 
advisory librarian, opening now; 2) children's librar- 
ian, opening July. Salary: $7150-$10,300, steps of 
$450, appointment up to $8500. NYS certification and 
and civil service: Senior Librarian I, 2 or more years 
experience. Apply with resume: Finklestein Memorial 
Library of Ramapo Central School District #2, Spring 
Valley, N.Y. 

SENIOR librarian. Suburban community near NYC. 
LS degree, N.J. certification, and 2 years experience 
required, Starting salary $5200. Head of circulation; 
some cataloging. New building in process. Apply Mrs. 
xm James, Dir., Free Public Library, Bergenfield, 


ELEMENTARY library positions. Coordinator for 
eleven school libraries; school librarian. Degree in li- 
brary science and twelve semester hours in elementary 
education required. Salary, coordinator: $7500-$9000; 
librarian: $5150-$8250. Positions available immedi- 
ately. Excellent opportunity in a fine suburban school 
system. Apply Wilbur J. Rook, Asst. Supt. for Ele- 
mentary Education, Wellesley Public Schools, Seaward 
Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 46481. 

CHILDREN'S department head; Senior II. Begin- 
ning salary about $8000. N.Y. retirement plus 596 
paid by city, social security, liberal fringe benefits. 
Must be eligible for N.Y. professional certification. 
Community, educational, and library interest levels 
high. Excellent supporting staff. Good book collec- 
tion. County seat of Westchester Co., 30 minutes from 
NYC. Apply May V. K. Valencik, Dir, Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

REFERENCE and reader services librarian, experi- 
enced in college or university procedures. Appoint- 
ment carries faculty rank and status. Salary range (9 
mos.): asst. prof, 4 yrs. exp., $6580-$8000; assoc. 
prof., 5 yrs. exp., 70 hrs. graduate work, $7610—$9260. 
Summer employment available, same rate. College en- 
rolls 1480; 90,000 volumes. Excellent retirement plan, 
generous sick leave, social security. Required: MA in 


library science. Male applicants preferred. Send cre- 
dentials and graduate transcript to Assistant to Presi- 
dent, Lock Haven State College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
Call collect, 717-748-6545. 

ASSISTANT state librarian needed in library-con- 
scious New Hampshire. As deputy, assists in general 
supervision of integrated state agency which includes 
law library, legislative reference, general reference, 
bookmobile, and advisory service to local libraries. 
Assists in supervising exciting new statewide library 
development program which will bring centralized 
book ordering and cataloging, grants-in-aid, improved 
reference collections in larger libraries, enlarged con- 
sultant staff. One objective is a statewide borrower's 
card, Collection of over 400,000 volumes, staff of 48 
(including 14 professionals), 4 bookmobiles, 1963 cir- 
culation 331,860. Needs experience in personnel ad- 
ministration and public relations; ability to speak and 
write persuasively. Excellent opportunity to gain all- 
round experience. Enthusiasm and initiative essential 
qualities, Graduation from accredited library school, 
and at least five years experience required. Liberal re- 
tirement, including social security, sick leave, vaca- 
tion, group life and health insurance, 5-day week. 
Salary to be arranged. Apply to New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N.H. 

TWO positions open April 1, 1964, in expanding 
public library. Assistant director (supervising li- 
brarian) to assume large part of routine administrative 
work and assist in program development. Four (4) 
years experience, including some supervisory; $7000- 
$8500. Technical services librarian, to catalog about 
8000 books per year, supervise processing, and some 
reference work. Experience desirable; $5700—$6950. 
Both positions civil service, both require eligibility for 
New Jersey certification (MLS from accredited library 
school). Apply with resume, or request further details, 
Wm. J. Le Kernec, Dir., Middletownship Library, 78 
Kings Hwy., Middletown, N.J. 07748. 


southeast 


DIRECTOR of library, University of South Ala- 
bama. Position requires a PhD to plan and staff the 
library. No books are purchased. Initial book budget 
$610,000. Starting salary $10,000—$12,000. For more 
information write Dr. Frederick Whiddon, 154 Saint 
Louis St., Mobile, Ala. 

ARLINGTON County, Virginia, Department of Li- 
braries has three professional vacancies in the chil- 
dren's work field in their growing progressive system. 
5th year library science degree. Salary range, $5470- 
$7510 a year. Apply Personnel Department, Court 
House, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

YOUNG adult librarian needed to open young 
adult department in new $2,500,000 building. Salary 
range $5880—$7368. Also librarian to assist in new de- 
partment, salary range $5364-$6744. 36%4-hour work 
week, 4 weeks vacation, many other fringe benefits, 
resort area. Apply Civil Service Commission, Room 
203, City Hall Annex, Norfolk. No written examina- 
tion. 

TWO library positions in Florida junior college. 
Assistant cataloger and assistant in reference-circula- 
tion. 5th year degree required. 12 months contract. 4 
weeks vacation. Salary range $6240—-$12,000. Apply to 
Assistant to the President, Miami-Dade Junior Col- 
lege, 11380 N. W. 27 Ave., Miami 33167. 


midwest 


MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
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residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 49503. 

REFERENCE librarian for public library in De- 
troit suburb of 35,000, starting about March 15, 1964. 
College graduate. One year training accredited library 
school. $5800-$6000. New building. 40-hour week, 
two weeks vacation, 12 days sick leave, social secur- 
ity, Blue Cross, $2000 life insurance policy, municipal 
retirement benefits. Apply Helen Holmes, City Ln., 
26305 John R., Madison Heights, Mich. 

POSITION of head librarian is open at Menomi- 
nee, Michigan, Attractive summer resort town. Li- 
brary located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Former librarian held po- 
sition for ten years. For information write and send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN II opening for first assistant, general 
reading department. To assist in providing readers 
advisory service in such areas as fiction, bibliography, 
social sciences, biological sciences, literature and his- 
tory. One of four adult subject departments, Library 
degree and minimum of two years experience, Annual 
increments to $8026. Partial payment of health in- 
surance, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, good 
retirement plan. Main library building located in 
complex which includes an art center, planetarium, 
and little theatre. Apply: Flint Public Library, Pers. 
Off., 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year 
liberal arts, church-related college of 1300 students. 
Duties include cataloging some order work, and a 
few hours reference. Library degree or its near com- 
pletion required. Experience not necessary. Usual 
benefits, 10 months, 39-hour week, salary open. Li- 
brary moved into its new, spacious, air-conditioned 
building in September 1962. Excellent opportunity. 
Apply: Maudie Linn Nesbitt, Head Ln. 

HEAD, business and technology department (/ibrar- 
ian III). Work in new million-dollar air-conditioned 
main library. Administer well-organized department 
with book collection over 13,000. Book budget of 
$5000 plus additional funds for periodical and sub- 
scription services. Requirements: 5th year LS degree 
and minimum 4 years related experience. 1964 salary 
scale $6600-$8520. Salary above minimum depending 
on experience and qualifications. Fringe benefits: 4 
weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, state retirement 
fund, social security, credit union, voluntary Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. Write to Roger B. Francis, Dir., 
South Bend Public Library, 122 W. Wayne St., South 
Bend, Ind. 46601. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, immediately. Unusual op- 
portunity in attractive Detroit suburb. Salary $5748 
to $7612, depending on experience. Top salary $10,027. 
5-day week, 4-week vacation, sick leave, retirement 
plan plus social security. Apply to Robert M. Orr, 
Dir., Public Libraries, 10 Kercheval, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 48236. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian needed to organize and 
develop a growing book budget in an expanding col- 
lege library program. Knowledge of the book trade 
and college library resource needs are essentials. A 
master’s degree from an ALA-accredited Library 
school required, Send complete resume to Academic 
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Dun Dr. Herbert H. Wood, Albion College, Albion, ` 
Mich. 

CATALOG librarian. Present catalog librarian re-e 
tiring. Pleasant working conditions. Catalog depart- 
ment completely remodeled. Book and material budget 
of $22,000 per year. Catalog department has a staff of 
three including head. Fond du Lac is a city of 35,000 
located at the foot of the Fox River Valley on beau- 
tiful Lake Winnebago. Four-season recreational area, 
skiing, boating, swimming. Four-hour drive from 
Chicago, half-hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning 
salary from $6000 with five increments to $7440. Posi- 
tion on salary schedule is determined by qualifications 
and experience. Qualifications: BS in LS or MS in 
LS or equivalent. One month vacation, city retirement 
and social security, sick leave, etc., benefits, Position 
open. Apply Director, Public Library, Fond du Lac 

is. 

ALA headquarters assistant librarian who would be 
cataloger and reference assistant for special library on 
libraries, librarianship, and related subjects. Library 
serves ALA staff and members, Requires MSLS. Salary 
$5460-$6348, with annual increments of $222, Social 
security. TIAA, one month vacation 35-hour week. 
Write Headquarters Librarian. 

REFERENCE librarian in charge of reference de- 
partment. A growing coeducational liberal arts col- 
lege with a growing library has several newly created 
openings. Salaries are competitive nationally and the 
region affords opportunity to participate in a variety 
of cultural and social activities. Master’s degree in 
library science required, experience preferred. Send 
complete resume to Academic Dean Dr. Herbert H. 
Wood, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

TWO positions open. Head of children’s depart- 
ment; reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required. Starting salary to $6116, depending 
on training and experience. Retirement, social secur- 
ity, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Clare 
H. Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 

HEAD librarian wanted. Public library, with newly 
enlarged and improved building, located in a prosper- 
ous progressive city of 30,000. Present incumbent re- 
tiring July 1. First responsibility will be development 
of new and enlarged services made possible by the 
new facility. Library degree required, experience de- 
sirable. Salary is dependent upon qualifications. Re- 
tirement plan, health insurance, regular sick leave, 
annual vacation four weeks. Send application to Glenn 
H. Darling, Ellis Junior High, Austin, Minn. 

WANTED: head librarian for a private coeduca- 
tional liberal arts college library. 89,000 volumes. 
Master’s degree in library science and some college 
library experience required. Salary open. Send details 
regarding education and experience to Paul H. Gid- 
dens, Pres., Hamline University, St. Paul. 

TWO positions. Supervisor of children’s services. 
MLS and appropriate experience required. Salary 
range $6874-$8988. First salary increase after six 
months. Assistant reference librarian. MLS required. 
Salary range $5400-$7740. Salary increase to $5674 
after six months, For both positions: 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, cumulative sick leave, Wisconsin retirement sys- 
tem, social security, partial payment of hospitaliza- 
tion and life insurance. Apply E. R. Kunert, Dir., 
Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 

GEORGE Williams College is developing a new 
campus on 200 acres of rolling, wooded land near 
Downers Grove, Illinois (25 miles southwest of Chi- 
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cago). Some rather unique features are being planned 
dor the new library building to be occupied in Sep- 
tember 1965. A larger staff is necessary. An assistant 
librarian for technical processes is needed now to help 
us improve our cataloging and assist with our grow- 
ing book budget. A person with a library degree and 
two years of library experience, preferably in catalog- 
ing, is desired. The minimum salary will be $6000. If 
working on a friendly, beautiful college campus ap- 
peals to you, apply to Paul Knapp, 5315 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago 60615. 

SERIALS librarian, Indiana University School of 
Medicine Library. Require fifth year library degree 
from an accredited library school. Salary open de- 
pending upon experience. TIAA and CREF premi- 
ums and over 50% of premium for major insurance 
paid by the university. Month's vacation. Responsible 
for all procedures relating to the serials collection: 
ordering, claiming, binding, and cataloging. Planning 
some degree of automation of serials procedures 
within a year. Apply to Mary Jane Laatz, Med. Ln., 
1100 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 46207. 

CHIEF librarian for a city of 115,000. Staff of 50. 
$115,000 materials budget. Five buildings with 
$3,000,000 Henry Ford Memorial Library in the plan- 
ning stages. BLS degree and experience in public li- 
brary administration. Salary $9663 to $10,679. For 
bulletin and application write to Personnel Depart- 
ment, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

NORTHERN Illinois University Library has the 
following librarian positions open September 14, 1964: 
reference (3), cataloging, rare books, archives, assist- 
ant periodicals in charge of binding. Library science 
degree and experience necessary. Minimum salary 
$720 per month, depending on qualifications. 11 
months contract. 35-hour week, all college vacations, 
Illinois University retirement system providing dis- 
ability, death, and pension benefits. Faculty status, 
academic rank, Interested applicants should send a 
detailed letter, transcripts of credits, experience rec- 
ord, and have letters of reference sent to Bernadine 
C. Hanby, Dir., University Library, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb 60115. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional 
system serving rural areas but located close to the 
cultural advantages of the twin cities. $5640—$6240. 
Apply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regional 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

HEAD, young people's department. Salary range 
$8000-$9000. Seeking librarian with 5th year LS de- 
gree and public library YP experience. New depart- 
ment, challenging opportunity to extend and develop 
work with youths in a growing and progressive system. 
State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, liberal 
holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent educational, 
cultural, and recreational facilities in Ohio's capital 
city of more than one-half million people. Write for 
application to Personnel Officer, Columbus Public Li- 
brary, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

ASSISTANT head, reference department, with spe- 
cial collections in business, technology, fine, and ap- 
plied arts. Busy suburban library, attractive new build- 
ing. MLS and pertient experience required. Excellent 
retirement plan. Salary $5630 up, dependent upon ex- 
perience. Apply Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107. 

HEAD, extension department. Salary range $8000— 
$9000. Administer an expanding system of 14 branches 
and 5 bookmobiles serving a metropolitan populace of 
700,000. Requirements include 5th year LS degree, 
progressive administrative and branch or bookmobile 


experience. State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Ex- 
cellent educational, cultural, and recreational facilities 
in Ohio's capital (and second largest) city. Write for 
application to Personnel Officer, Columbus Public 
Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

COORDINATOR of public service to administer 
13 branches and 2 bookmobiles which serve 151,000 
people in metropolitan area around Flint, Michigan. 
Requires 5th year degree and at least 2 years of ap- 
propriate experience. Salary is $6227 to $7566, plus 
fringe benefits of social security, retirement, Blue 
Cross, and life insurance. Write to Dorothy Olmstead, 
Ln., Genesee County Library, G-4195 W. Pasadena 
Ave., Flint, Mich. 48504. 

HEAD, business & technology division. Salary 
range $5900-$6500. Enthusiastic librarian with perti- 
nent experience and 5th year LS degree sought. New 
division, excellent opportunity to develop and promote 
service to a large and diversified business and indus- 
trial community. State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Excell- 
ent educational, cultural, and recreational facilities in 
Ohio's capital city of more than one-half million peo- 
ple. Write for application to Personnel Officer, Colum- 
bus Public Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

CHILDREN'S librarian to develop and promote 
service to children through our entire system of 13 
branch libraries and two mobile units. Fifth year de- 
gree, experience preferred but not necessary. Salary 
$5642 to $6864 in 5 yearly steps, plus fringe benefits 
of social security, retirement, Blue Cross, and life in- 
surance. Write to Dorothy Olmstead, Ln., Genesee 
County Library, G-4195 W. Pasadena Ave. Flint, 
Mich. 48504. 

ADMINISTRATIVE assistant, general reference 
division. Salary range $5900-$6500. Seeking a li- 
brarian who is resourceful, intellectually curious, per- 
sistent, experienced, and has a 5th year LS degree. 
State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, liberal 
holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent educational, 
cultural, and recreational facilities in Ohio's capital 
city of more than one-half million people. Write for 
application to Personnel Officer, Columbus Public Li- 
brary, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant, male or female, to as- 
sume a variety of duties in the Ingham County Library 
System headquarters located near Lansing. $5700 with 
$200 increments, previous experience recognized but 
not required, recent graduate preferred. Send brief 
resume to Renwick Garypie, Dir, Ingham County 
Library System, 145 W. Ash St., Mason, Mich. 48854. 


mountain plains 
DUAL administrator, technical processes division 
and ten-member cooperative processing center, needed 
immediately, Fifth year library degree and five years 
professional experience, one in an administrative 
capacity, required. Proficiency in cataloging and ad- 
ministrative skills necessary to supervise staff of eight. 
$1164—$9414, retirement, insurance. Write to Mildred 
J. Heyer, State Ln., Nevada State Library, Carson 
City, Nevada—amid trees, mountains, water, sage- 
brush, books, and a burgeoning population. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona. Youngest big city in the U.S., 
population 515,000, has several openings as a result 
of expanding library program. Starting salary for in- 
experienced library graduates $5400; with experience 
$5640. Starting salary for branch librarian with suit- 
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able experience background $6168. Annual salary in- 
crements, 12 holidays with 3 weeks vacation, free 
medical insurance, liberal pension, unsurpassed cli- 
mate, beautiful scenery, and a work program tailored 
for professional satisfaction. Send complete resume to 
R. W. Galloway, Pers. Supv., 251 W. Washington. 


pacific northwest 


CATALOGER. Congenial staff, pleasant university 
town, new building in process. Retirement, fringe 
benefits, salary dependent on training and experience, 
advancement by city salary scale. Write Mrs. Jeanne 
Larson, Ln., Corvallis Public Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

CATALOGER wanted, for July—but can wait un- 
til September 1. Tripled book budget requires enlarged 
department. Faculty status, state and TIAA retire- 
ment, free Blue Cross (including major medical bene- 
fits), excellent sick leave and vacation policy, modern 
building, and good working conditions. ISU is within 
3 hours drive from Yellowstone, the Tetons, Sun 
Valley, and Salt Lake. Challenging opportunity, with 
a good chance for early promotion, increased salary. 
Salary minimum $6000, more for exceptional qualifi- 
cations, MLS, one foreign language, and three good 
references required; at least one year experience 
preferred. Send resume of experience and education 
to Eli M. Oboler, Univ. Ln., Idaho State University, 
Pocatello, Idaho. For further, quick information, 
phone 208-233-2160, Ext. 231, 8:30 4.M.-5:00 P.M., 
M-F. 

LIBRARY Association of Portland, Oregon, has im- 
mediate openings for: 1) Personnel officer. Salary 
range $7500-$8400, to conduct recruitment program, 
staff training, and counseling, in system employing 
250 full-time and 150 part-time staff. Requirements 
include graduate library school degree and experi- 
ence in personnel work. 2) Cataloger, senior grade. 
Salary range $6060-$6780. Requirements include 
graduate library school degree and some experience. 
3) Childrem's librarian, junior grade. Salary range 
$5340—$6060, library school degree required. Terms of 
employment include 3744 hour week, 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, social security, and retirement plan. 
Write Chief Associate Librarian Mary E. Phillips, 
Pers. Off., 801 S. 10 Ave., Portland, Ore. 97205. 


far west 


LIBRARIANS! The job: positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children's work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $516-$641 a month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
where the climate is always good. The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 
U.S. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 90012. 

PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $423-$454. Five-step pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction. For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children's librarians es- 
pecially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of li- 
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brarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending on 
qualifications. Requires college graduation with 2 
units of library training applicable to public library 
work. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid-for 
health and life insurance. Splendid local educational 
and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weather. Citi- 
zenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 
Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San Diego. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN II for branch public library in Lahaina 
(Maui), 1 year professional library experience, $5592- 
$7128. Librarian III for University of Hawaii library 
circulation section, 2 years professional library ex- 
perience, $6156-$7860. Children's librarian I for li- 
braries in Honolulu, Hilo (Hawaii), Wailuku (Maui), 
l year professional children's library program experi- 
ence $5592-$7128. Foreign language catalog librarian 
for University of Hawaii, 1 year professional catalog- 
ing experience requiring application of reading knowl- 
edge of French, German, and Russian, $5868-$7488. 
State of Hawaii civil service positions requiring 
graduation from ALA-accredited school. Medical plan, 
social security coverage, retirement plan and other 
benefits. Write Department of Personnel Services, 825 
Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


UNDERGRADUATE librarian. Leslie Frost Library. 
To administer 150,000 volume capacity new building, 
and to teach one course, subject or language, in the 
college. Salary open. Apply Mrs. H. Wood, Office of 
the Director of Libraries, York University, Toronto. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, MLS, seeking overseas English-speaking sec- 
ondary school library opening. Teaching and high 
school library background. Write B-282-W. 

WOMAN. English librarian, qualified, ALA, age 
25, 8 years varied experience, requires post New York 
area. Available April. Write R. A. Raddon, Regional 
Library, Kaduna, N. Nigeria. 

MA school librarian desires position other than in 
public school, with social security. Write B-285-W. 

MAN, BSBA, MSLS, experience in business library 
general reference, administration. Knowledge of Ger- 
man and Russian. Trained in mechanized library pro- 
cedures. Desires senior library position (no catalog- 
ing). New York area preferred. B-286-W. 

MAN, 39, ten years administrative experience, 
MSLS in May 1964. Desires administrative position 
in seminary, college, or university library. B-287-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 754. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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What makes Co///er's Encyclopedia 
and only Co///er's Encyclopedia 


UNMISTAKABLY 1964? 


When you refer readers to Collier's Encyclopedia, you direct them to the 
most up-to-date major reference work available today. 


All sets claim to be up-to-date. But check carefully. 


Open any volume of Collier's and you'll see the difference. The maps are as 
up-to-the-minute as this year's latest atlas and gazetteer. In fact, Collier's Ency- 
clopedia contains more maps and more information than any atlas on the market! 


Collier's 1964 Edition contains expanded, revised biographies of the late 
President Kennedy, President Johnson, Popes John and Paul, Robert Frost and 
other world-famous notables. 


Detailed articles offer complete coverage on the latest achievements in space 
science and exploration, the Test Ban Treaty, the most recent events in Kenya, 
Malaysia, Zanzibar, as well as all other current achievements and developments 


in this fast-moving world. 

300 new illustrations — all integrated with the text — make Collier's 1964 
Edition not only informative, but also attractive to the eye. These new illustra- 
tions join the more than 17,000 color plates, photographs, drawings, maps and 
charts that already illustrate the 25,000 articles in Collier’s. 


Order while it's fresh off the presses — 


THE NEW 1964 24-VOLUME COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
List price: $299.50 / For schools and libraries: $199.50 


COLLIER | Collier's Encyclopedia 
The Macmillan Company 
MACMILLAN The Free Press 
LIBRARY | Crowell-Collier Press 
Collier Books 
SERVICE | Pergamon Press Books 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10011 


“In the current of time, here is where mankind stands" 















A sCHWE 
SPEAKS 


Other exclusive articles by 
Richard Nixon, Paul-Henri Spaak, 
James B. Reston, Sylvia Porter, 
Lester B. Pearson, Alistair Cooke, 
Lawrence Cremin, Red Smith, Isaac 
Asimov, and John Glenn. 

The publishers of World Book 
Encyclopedia are happy to make 
this new Year Book Edition avail- 
able to you now. Merely send in the 
order blank on the right. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 
LONDON » ROME * SYDNEY * TORONTO 


Dr. 
writes movingly of his 
concern for life and its 
future on this earth in a 
personal story written 


TZE! expressly for The Year 
UU Book, 


THE 1964 WORLD BOOK 


YEAR BOOR 


more than 450 articles ...over 600 pages... 
and 700 photographs, drawings and maps 













THE ASSASSINA- 
TION OF THE PRES- 
IDENT, a special report 
by Pulitzer Prize winner 
Theodore H. White, 
author of The Making of 
the President, 1960. 


Albert Schweitzer 


Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, writes a 
special introduction to THE LAST STRONG- 
HOLD OF THE GREAT BEASTS, Mr. Paul 
Brooks' forceful article on the wildlife con- 
servation problem which faces the world. 


WORLD BOOK YEAR BOOK 
P.O. Box 3564 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 60654 


Please mail postpaid ———— copies of the hard-bound 600-page 
1964 World Book Year Book (Covering 1963) @ $5.95 each. 


O Enclosed is remittance 
O Send invoice 
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Jacket design by Marcia Brown for “The Wild Swans,” 
one of the Notable Children’s Books of 1963 


A Survey of Salary Surveys 
Report on the Study of Access to Publie Libraries 
ALA's Amicus Curiae brief on ‘Tropic of Cancer" 


as they wrote them | 


TFJIABA I 


JIMHEHHBIE IIOJIYYIIOPS/IOUEHHbBIE TIPOCTPAHCTBA 
(K-IIPOCTPAHCTBA) 


B nepBoR raase fatted onpenzeneuue ocHoBHOrO OObeKTa, M3yuae- 
MOTO B HàcTOS:SHUleH KHHre, — K-npocrpancr8Ba — n yCTaHaBaAHBaeTcu psa 
ero o6ui4X CBORCTB, 


§ 1. Onpenenenne K-npocrpaHucTBa H ero OCHOBHWe CBOHCTBA 


1.1. JIunenuoe MHoxXecTBO. B pa3zHuHux BONpOCaX MaTeMaTHKH pyn- 
AaMeHTà/IbHOe 3HaueHHe HMeeT MOHATHE JIMHeHHOTO MHOXeCTBa. STO ecTb 
rpynna, B KOTOpon OCHORHa8 rpyrnnoBas OrnepallM8 Ha3biBaeTcA C/Oxe- 
HHeM H re JIOTIO/IHHTEe/Z1bHO Ornlpe/lezneHa OrIepallH8 yMHOXeHHsl S/IEMeHTOB 
rpynnB Ha yuca, npHueM O6a 3TH NEÄCTBHA TOZU4HHEeHbI OÓBIuHBIM 3aKO- 
HaM anreóps. [lpMMepoM JIHHeÑHOrO MHOXeCTBa ABNACTCA MHOXeCTBO 
BEKTOPOB /z-MepHOrO npocTpaHcTBa C OÓbBIuHBIM ornpezeneuueM AeficTBHH. 
lanum TouHoe ONpeneneHue. 

lycte X — HeKOTOpoe MHOXeCTBO, B KOTODOM OnpeeneHH NOHATHA 

- nna JIO0ÓBX IRVvX ero SJeMeHTOP $—enou3aBegeuua mo6on7^ aje- 





Over 1500 titles in new U-M list 


Using Horecky's Basic Russian Books 
as its bibliography, UMI's collection is 
one cf the most extensive in the United 

id States. Literature, history, economics, 

T political science— whatever is needed in 

Russian for teaching and studying in 

d these fields—is now available on micro- 
film or as O-P Books at low cost. 

New catalogue gives complete infor- 

free catalogue mation and prices. Write for 1964 O-P 

Russian Language Works. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48107 
SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second 


class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 


St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 
. 
. 
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MODERN e CLASSIC 


Demco Profile Letters now 
available in 2 styles ... 7 colors 
White * Black * Red * Copper * Blue * Green * Gold 


The signs that get read... the dis- 
plays that attract the most attention 
are the ones that stand out. And there's 
no easier way to make your signs and 
displays dramatically outstanding than 
with Demco’s new broad, colorful se- 
lection of Profile Letters. 

You have your choice of two beauti- 
fully designed styles . . . MODERN 
and CLASSIC ... with raised surfaces 
that quickly catch light shadows that 
highlight their natural 3-dimensional 
beauty. 

Made of molded plastic with a self- 
adhering back that sticks to practically 


For Complete Details Write for Colorful Descriptive Folder 





any smooth surface . . . wood, glass, 
metal, plastic, lucite . . . doors, desks, 
bulletin boards, pegboards, tackboards 
and displays. Can be used inside or out- 
side. Not affected by weather or sun- 
light. 

Ideal for permanent and changeable 
signs or displays. Press in position and 
they stay. Or you can remove them and 
use over and over again. If after re- 
peated use letters need more adhesive, 
simply apply a few drops of Demco 
Replacement Adhesive to make them 
stick like new again. 


D! 
4 sizes | Ñ | 


OVER 50 YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO 
LIBRARIES 






= 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES R | 


IY 
l xA 


Box 1488, Madison, Wis. * Box 852, Fresno, Calif. 
Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. 





AQUOTE FROM: THE STORY OF LIBRARY BUREAU, PUBLISHED IN 1909 


"Library Bureau was founded for the purpose of furnishing libraries 
with equipment and supplies of unvarying correctness and reliability. 
For thirty years its factories have been the work shops in which the best 
ideas of American Libraries have been brought into concrete form." 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS OUR GOALS HAVE BEEN THE SAME 


Remington 
LIBRARY BUREAU | Zee orrice Systems (5) 
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APRIL COVER 


Marcia Brown, who has won 
the Caldecott Medal twice, cre- 
uted this handsome design for 
her edition of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s The Wild Swans 
(Scribner), one of last year’s 
Notable Children’s Books (see 
vage 307). 


[he ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
naterial of general interest to li- 
orarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
inless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
loes not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
orary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
iny person, library, or organiza- 
‘ion interested in library service 
ind librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Reader’ Guide, Education In- 
lex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
Mary Jo Yunker 
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WHY HOMEWORK 
LEFT HOME 


'The reason—the modern library. 
"Today's library offers the reference 
works you need in an atmosphere 
patrons enjoy. Centura 400 

Library Furniture is comfortable, 
colorful, and durable. Why 
wouldn't homework leave home— 
for comfort along with convenience. 
Catalog Alpha III gives information 
on Centura 400 Furniture. 


Centura Aoo SJOSTROM USA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. 

1717 N. 10TH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 

Visit Booth No. 68 at the ALA Conference 
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| The New York Public Library has announced 
| plans for a new Mid-Manhattan library primarily 


for college students and for general adult use. It 
is planned for opening in 1966 in the library- 
owned Arnold Constable and Company Building 
at Fortieth Street and Fifth Avenue, just to the 
south of the central research library on Forty- 
second Street. 

Plans for the new library call for an initial 
book stock, incorporating that of the central cir- 
culation branch now in the Forty-second Street 
building, of about 300,000 volumes. A notable 
segment of the collection, essential for student 
use and frequently not available in sufficient 
scope in individual college libraries or in public 
library branches, would consist of back files of 
periodicals, learned society journals, and govern- 
ment publications. Thus the new library, al- 
though its collections will be about one-tenth 
those of the Forty-second Street library in size, 
will be similar in nature to the central public 
libraries in smaller cities. 

This new library will better serve the needs of 


| college students and less specialized general 


adult use and, by reduction of overcrowding in 
the Forty-second Street library, will allow it to 
serve more satisfactorily the professional, busi- 
ness, and industrial research needs of the com- 
munity, as well as the needs of advanced students 
whose requirements cannot be met elsewhere. 


* 


Dean Jesse H. Shera of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity library school, concerned by the crisis 
arising from *the excessive demands being made 
by our elementary and high school students on 


| the country's library sources and services," is us- 


ing a $1000 donation to the school to support “an 
emergency conference of key people in the north- 
eastern Ohio area concerned with this problem, 
which threatens to erode our educational facil- 
ities at the library level." The conference is being 
held April 3 and will be attended by approxi- 
mately 250 civic leaders, government and school 
officials, librarians, and educators from Cuyahoga 
and Lake counties. 
* 


The library of the University of Skopje, housed 
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with the National Library of Macedonia, was 
destroyed in the earthquake of July 26, 1963, as 
ewere most of the special libraries of the univer- 
sity. About half the 500,000 books and documents 
of the university library, including all the old and 

re manuscripts, have been recovered, according 
to recent report by a Unesco expert. Most of 
the catalogs were also saved, but the task of re- 
construction is immense, and there is an urgent 
need for photographic and microfilm equipment, 
materials for repairing and restoring damaged 
books, bookbinding equipment, and a small off- 
set printing press. The most practical way to give 
assistance is to send contributions to the Unesco 
Gift Coupon Fund, Room 2201, United Nations, 
New York, from which full information is avail- 


able. 
* 


The Chicago Conference proceedings are avail- 
able. This 125-page publication is sent auto- 
matically to institutional members and to per- 
sonal members who have already requested it. 
Those who have not done so may still receive 
their copies by writing to the Membership Rec- 
ords Department at ALA headquarters. To others 
the price is $2. A separate publication on the 
Conference-Within-a-Conference is scheduled for 
early publication. 
* 


Three school systems, in North Carolina, Massa- 
chusetts, and Kansas, have been selected to re- 
ceive the 1964 Encyclopaedia Britannica school 
library awards. These awards, made during Na- 
tional Library Week, give national recognition to 
systems that have made noteworthy progress to- 
ward improvement of their elementary school 
library program. Top winner ($2500) is the Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, County School system; sec- 
ond ($1500) are the Lexington, Massachusetts, 
Public Schools; third ($1000), Prairie District 
Schools, Prairie Village, Kansas. The awards are 
administered with the advisory assistance of the 
American Association of School Librarians. Ap- 
plications for the 1965 awards competition will 
be available in May from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 


* 


The Intellectual Foundations of Library Educa- 
tion is to be the topic of the 29th annual confer- 
ence of the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to be held July 6-8, 1964. The 
subject will be divided into four major areas: 
Society and the Use of Libraries, Systems Plan- 
ning in Libraries, Problems of Intellectual Ac- 
cess to Information, and Development of a Book 





FOR LIBRARIANS 


Book news from 
CHILTON’S 
Library Adviser, 
Mary Jo Groenevelt 


Jupe once declared he'd rather 
have newspapers and no government 
than have it the other way around. 

We see his point. What government 
could ever be as interesting as Bernarr 
Macfadden's rip-roaring old tabloid, the 
New York Graphic? What high policy 
could compete in color, excitement, and 
titillation with such spicy sagas as the 
Peaches and Daddy Browning affair, which 
the Graphic unfolded daily—or with the 
superbly faked “‘composographs”, pur- 
porting to show such scenes as Gerald 
Chapman's hanging . . . Rudolph Valen- 
tino's operation . .. Alice Kip Rhinelander 
undressing before a jury? In THE NEW 
YORK GRAPHIC: The World's Zaniest 
Newspaper, LESTER CoHEN—a famous 
novelist and former Graphic staffer—has 
brilliantly caught the spirit and era of the 
yellowest yellow journal of all. A very 
lively reminiscence of the roaring 20's! 
Lots of photos. 256 pp., $5.95. (071.471) 

We also publish books on the more 
sober fields of journalism. A good ex- 
ample is THE BUSINESS PRESS IN AMER- 
ICA, 1750-1865, by Davin P. FORSYTH. 
This is the first of three projected volumes 
that will undoubtedly become the stand- 
ard history of American business periodi- 
cals. 416 pp., illus. $15.00. (070.4860973) 


And here's a rundown on our 
fine journalism handbooks: 


Journalism Today (1958) By TuoMas E. 
Berry 070 illus. $6.50 paper $4.75* 


Industrial and Business Journalism 
(1961) By Batrp & TuRNBULL 070.486 
illustrated $7.50* 
Community Journalism (1961) By KEN- 
NETH R. BvERLY 070.48 illus. $6.50* 
Employee Publications (1959) By WIL- 
LIAM C. HALLEY 070.486 illus. $5.00 
Reporting Public Problems (1960) By 
RosBERT D. MunPuv 070.44 illus. $6.50* 
Book Reviewing for an Audience (1962) 
By EVELYN OPPENHEIMER 028.1 $3.50 


*Short discount 


Free LC cards available on every title. d 
Write for our Dewey-Decimalized Catalog, 


CHILTON BOOKS —''The Library-Minded Publisher" 


525 Locust St., Philadelphia 6 
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Collection. In each of these areas the issue of dis- 
tinguishing between vocational skills and funda- 
mental education will receive searching examina- 
tion. For a program write to the school at Chi- 
cago 60637. 

* 


The Graduate Library School of the University of 
Pittsburgh was accredited by the Committee on 
Accreditation during the Midwinter Meeting. 
This brings the number of library schools ac- 
credited by ALA to 36, the largest number yet 
recorded under the Revised Standards of 1951. 
The Pittsburgh school is the direct successor of 
the Carnegie Library School, founded in 1901 
and since 1930 a part of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 
* 


Prices for the promotional materials produced for 
use with the Reading for an Age of Change series 
have been reduced. Prices for the counter-top dis- 
play units have been reduced from $3.50 to $1 
for single units and to 50¢ each for orders of ten 
or more. The new prices for the promotion kit 
are the same. A book exhibit, available through 
the cooperation of the American Book Publishers 
Council and the individual publishers whose 
books are included in the series, is being sched- 
uled by the Adult Services Division at ALA head- 
quarters. 
* 


The Iowa State University Library, Ames, has 
inventoried about 60 per cent of its collections, 
totaling about 300,000 books, for the first time 
since 1942, and has found only 1236 books, less 
than .5 per cent, missing. This almost infinitesi- 
mally low loss was gratifying to those who have 
been responsible for making access to the stacks 
easier over the years. *Actually," writes Robert 
Orr, ISU's librarian, “the greatest curse in con- 
nection with the safety and well being of the li- 
brary's book collection is that of mutilation. It 
is a destructive, senseless action on the part of a 
very few readers, yet its effect is to deny innocent 
readers access to many of the pages, chapters, 
and indeed the whole contents of books. . . . 
Some of the volumes are so badly mutilated that 
for the time being they are not being replaced 
because it is obvious that the replacements would 
be likely to suffer the same fate." One of this 
library's deterrents to mutilation is a Xerox copy- 
ing machine which is very heavily used by stu- 
dents—21,011 copies were made in January 1964. 


* 


The RTSD/RSD Interdivisional Committee on 
Public Documents is compiling a directory of 
documents librarians, or those responsible for 
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government documents, in libraries of the United 
States. Such persons are asked to send their 
names, titles, and business addresses to Thomas 
S. Shaw, chairman of the committee, at the 
Louisiana State University library school, Baton 
Rouge 70803. 

* 


The ALA headquarters library has published”? 
three-page mimeographed supplement to its lists 
of audio-visual materials which are available on 
loan. 
x 

“Seven ALA Criteria for Book Fairs,” a recently 
revised pamphlet, is now available in a new for- 
mat from the Children’s Services Division at ALA 
headquarters. Single copies free, 20 for $1, 100 
for $4.50, 500 for $20, 1000 for $37.50. 


* 


The Special Libraries Association, 31 East 10th 
St, New York 10003, has a new recruiting 
pamphlet, “Special Librarianship: Information 
at Work.” It replaces the widely used “Putting 
Knowledge to Work," which will no longer be 
available. 

* 


Kent State University Library, Kent, Ohio, is 
launching a new periodical, The Serif, which will 
welcome manuscripts concerned with the history 
of printing and publishing and with the field of 
the book arts, particularly literary and historical 
bibliography. Dean H. Keller is the editor. 
























FROM THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The ALA Nominating Committee would 
welcome suggestions from the member- 
ship for candidates for ALA offices in 
1965. The committee has the job of 
selecting candidates for first vice-presi- 
dent and president-elect, second vice- 
president, and twelve seats on the ALA 
Council. We would particularly like for 
the Councilors to be as representative of 
the membership as possible. Suggestions 
should be sent well in advance of the 
St. Louis Conference, since the com- 
mittee must complete its assignment at 
that time. 
NETTIE B. TAYLOR, chairman 
ALA Nominating Committee 
Division of Library Extension 
State Department of Education | 
301 West Preston Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 
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Style 4012 


double-sided Display Rack 


Let paperbacks speak for themselves — magazines, 
pamphlets, records, too! Rack shelves are easily ad- 
justable to accommodate everything from pocket-size 
books to tallest magazines. 


Up to 90 volumes can be displayed, yet the rack 
occupies only 36" x 17" floor space. Mounted on 3” 
casters, two of which can be locked in position, the 
rack is easily moved or held stationary. Control rods 
keep books in place with full covers visible. Turned-up 
metal shelf edges prevent materials sliding off. 


Delivered prices from $87.50 to $108.00. Send for 
complete information. 


Friendly service, dependable quality—since 1896 


Gaylord Bros., Inc.(/ 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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The QUALITY 


IMPRINT 
goes on 


WAD 
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APRIL 6 


And Our Defense Is Sure edited by Harmon D. Moore, 
Ernest A. Ham, and Clarence E. Hobgood. Thirty messages 
from men of national recognition delivered from the Penta- 
gon Protestant Pulpit—a noon-hour week day worship serv- 
ice for personnel assigned to duty in our nation's cape 
These messages are vivid reminders of our heritage and 
strength for times to come. 192 pages. $2.50 


Tales I Have Told Twice by Roy L. Smith. One of the fore- 
most religious leaders recalls striking experiences from both 
his personal life and varied career in which he saw the 
proper application of biblical truths in everyday situations. 
These incidents have been found worthy of retelling be- 
cause of their exemplary value. 128 pages. $2.25 


The History of American Methodism, general editor, Emory 
S. Bucke. The first complete history of American Methodism 
in over fifty years. The development of Methodism in Amer- 
ica from early in the 18-century up to and including our 
times. Both accurate and highly readable, these volumes in- 
clude many illustrations and photographs never before re- 
produced. Three volumes in a convenient slip case. $27.50 


Persons Can Change by F. Gerald Ensley. An examination 
of the Christian conviction that persons, with the help 
of God, have the power to change into the likeness of their 
ideal. 128 pages. $1 


Living In The Light Of The Cross by Clark W. Hunt. Through 
interpretive and biographical sermons, Dr. Hunt emphasizes 
every man’s kinship to fourteen selected New Testament 
characters. The thoughts and feelings of these personalities 
become real to every reader. 144 pages. $2.75 


The Methodist Church In Social Thought And Action by 
Georgia Harkness. A concise summarization of the MESTA 
(The Methodist Church in Social Thought and Action) 
series, compiled to reach a wider reading public for general 
study purposes. The essence of four volumes is captured in 
one book. 176 pages. Paper, $1.50 


MAY 11 


In This Free Land by Charles M. Crowe. Within a frame- 
work of fact and reason, Dr. Crowe defends the conserva- 
tive position on major topics of national importance. The 
book ends on an optimistic note based on America’s un. 
yielding belief in the guidance and redemptive power of 
God. 224 pages. $4 


Power To Master Life by William M. Elliott, Jr. In sixteen 
chapters, Dr. Elliott probes deeply into the meaning and 
message of Paul’s letter to the Philippians. He finds that 
Paul’s words are still applicable to our personal and church 
life. For all who wish to discover with Paul the “power to 
master life” through Christ. 144 pages. $2.50 
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IAY 11 


aligion And Leisure In America by Robert Lee. This is 
ie only book in which leisure is studied from a religious 
ewpoint. Dr. Lee orders guidance in shaping an ethic for the 
2w leisure society. All concerned about the growing atti- 
ide of leisure will want to read this fascinating study. 272 


s; $4.50 


1e Art of Illustrating Sermons by Jan Macpherson. Draw- 
ig from successful experience, Mr. Macpherson lays down 
ie procedures and principles for making sermons meaning- 
u through illustrations. Examples of every type illustra- 
on imaginable are included. The value of this book for 
inisters cannot be over estimated. 224 pages. $3.50 


1e Celebration of the Gospel by H. Grady Hardin, Joseph 
. Quillian, Jr., and James F. White. An examination of 
hristian worship as a celebration of the victory of God 
rough Jesus Christ. Celebration is shown to be an experi- 
1ce which units the message of the gospel with the acts of 
orship. 192 pages. $3.25 


verything Is Yours by G. Don Gilmore. Contending that the 
ower of the Holy Spirit to transform human lives has been 
rgotten, Mr. Gilmore challenges every reader to heed this 
ower. In dynamic narrative he declares that the one power 
hich can change the world is the power of God working 
irough the Holy Spirit. 128 pages. $2.50 


is Continued Witness by Wallace D. Chappell. In twelve 
»rmons Mr. Chappell answers the questions which were 
sked the disciples at Pentecost—questions which are still 
eing asked. Using the book of the Acts of the Apostles as 
1e source for the questions, Mr. Chappell finds the answers 
1 the promise of a continuing witness. 144 pages. $2.50 


UNE 8 


arish Back Talk by Browne Barr. In defense of the neces- 
ity of the local church, Dr. Barr speaks against those who 
o longer acknowledge the usefulness of local churches. He 
rovides suggestions for the renewal of the church, recog- 
izing that improvement, but certainly not abolishment, is 
ecessary. A practical defense of the church. 128 pages. 
$2.50 


ipe Organ Registration by Jack C. Goode. Basic informa- 
on is provided for the student and professional organist 
ər both concentrated study and practical application. The 
uthor discusses simple and complex stop combination. A 
nique feature is a discussion of recent developments in 
oth the music written for the organ and the design of or- 
ans manufactured in postwar Europe and America. In- 
exed. 208 pages. $5.50 


he Congregation In Mission by George W. Webber. From 
is personal experience in the East Harlem Protestant Par- 
sh, New York City, Dr. Webber examines the existing di- 
ision between church and urbanized world. He suggests 
aat practical theology be applied by local churches—con- 
regations in mission. 208 pages. $3.50 





abingdon press 
175 YEARS OF SQ{(106-SINCE 1789 
New York, New York 10022 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, 
Ltd., Toronto 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, 
Melbourne 
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The New Standard 
in Microfiche Readers 


This is the Mark IV, the new desk-top reader 
by the Microcard Corporation. Produced to 
the same quality standards as Microcard's 
famous Mark VII opaque-card reader, this 
new microfiche reader places the same em- 
phasis on comfort-in-use. For example, the 
page images are projected by a six-element 
Microcard® lens onto a large 9!2" x 11" 
screen. The enlargement is 18x allowing a 
full page of 812" x 11" text to be read at 
one time from material filmed at the stand- 
ard 18x reduction ratio. The screen, hooded 
and tinted for viewing comfort, has a light 
control to adjust screen brilliance to existing 
room light. 


Now Available on Microfiches 
from Microcard Editions: 


1. Index Medicus 
2. Chemical Patents 
3. A.E.C. Reports 
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The microfiche holder opens automatically, 
and paging is controlled by a single scan- 
ning knob. The ultra-quiet internal blower 
assures cool, comfortable operation even 
when used for long periods of time. The 
cast aluminum base of the Mark IV provides 
rigidity and balance, yet occupies table space 
of only 9" x 13". 


The Mark IV reads both positive and nega- 
tive microfiches in any size up to 5" x 8". 
This reader, destined to be the standard by 
which all other fiche readers are measured, 
gives new utility to microfiche systems. For 
additional information on the Mark IV, or a 
microfiche system, write to Dept. B, Micro- 
card Corporation, West Salem, Wisconsin. 


TM) MICROCARD 


MANUFACTURERS OF MICROFORMS / WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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Against Cataloging by the Bootstrap Method 


This letter is occasioned by the article, *Catalog- 
ing by the Bootstrap Method," by Edith C. 
Biddle, as published in the ALA Bulletin (Janu- 
ary 1964). Attractive and noble as the sentiments 
are which Mrs. Biddle expressed (e.g. "The 
spark of wanting to be of real service to their 
neighbors is not dead, as many cynics declare"), 
they tend in many ways to undercut some of the 
gains achieved in the field of technical processing 
during the last quarter century or so. The impli- 
cations of such an article should, I believe, be 
pointed out to other communities which might be 
inspired by Mrs. Biddle's account to *go and do 
likewise." 

The article itself carries so vitally the flavor 
of Yankee ingenuity that I feel almost un- 
patriotic to criticize it. Nonetheless, her presenta- 
tion needs carefully to be analyzed. 

What are the assumptions upon which Mrs. 
Biddle appears to be operating? She seems to be 
saying that producing a card catalog for 12.000 
books is really not a very difficult or particularly 
professional job. If you have a number of highly 
motivated volunteers and a tireless competent 
supervisor, there is no trick to it at all. She may 
have convinced herself that the resultant catalog 
is satisfactory (“Even if we made some mistakes 
. . . the books could be found”), but her evidence 
to convince her readers of this is slight. Her tone 
is one of utter simplicity, which tends to obscure 
such telling comments as “All I needed to do was 
to check through the cards to catch misplaced 
nonfiction books. A few regular librarians helped 
me do this.” The suggestion is clear that all the 
work was really done by the laymen; it just re- 
quired a “few regular librarians” to discover 
whether or not it had been done correctly. 

Lest I be misunderstood at this point, let me 
hasten to say that I tell my cataloging classes 
that much of technical processing is not work 
which requires professional training, and that 
this is particularly true in school and small 
public libraries. But neither do I tell them that 
good cataloging (and by that I mean useful and 
consistent cataloging) can be done by a group 
of well-meaning volunteers with a few minutes 
of instruction behind them. Surely there are other 


ways to involve a community significantly in the 
work of their library without importing amateurs 
to catalog the books. I expect that we can erect 
do-it-yourself buildings with everyone in the town 
laying a section of bricks, but I doubt that we 
would be very proud of the results if we viewed 
them objectively rather than through a haze of 
self-satisfaction. 

What are the conclusions to which Mrs. 
Biddle's article leads? Mrs. Biddle herself an- 
swers the question, “If it is true in Delphi, it is 
true in every community." Her answer is, I admit, 
taken somewhat out of context; but it expresses 
the sentiment of the article as a whole. Any town 
ought to be able to achieve a satisfactory solution 
to its library problems, she implies, if the people 
will just get in and pitch. The fact that the card 
catalog may be filled with both subtle and gross 
errors as a result of the ignorance of amateurs 
and the overtired carelessness of their supervisor 
is perhaps a minor consideration as compared 
with the bringing together of *people who had 
not been on speaking terms." Maybe my purview 
is too much colored by the moans and groans that 
I still hear about the results of the old WPA ven- 
ture; said one friend, “I know they meant well, 
but it would have been easier for me if they 
hadn't done it at all, because all they did was to 
confuse things." 

What distresses me most is that ALA by pub- 
lishing Mrs. Biddle's recollections lends official 
sanction to the methodology that she has de- 
scribed. Does ALA really mean to encourage 
every town and village to catalog its library by 
the *bootstrap" process? If so, then we will reap 
the just rewards of such practices: a barely ade- 
quate record of holdings, a shelflist of question- 
able accuracy, an unrealistic budget for technical 
services, and a plethora of volunteer help which 
will once again make the library a charity or- 
ganization dependent upon the generous im- 
pulses of civic-minded citizens. I had thought that 
this was exactly what we do not want, but now I 
wonder if I have been mistaken all these years. 

A final comment in passing: It might have 
been wise for someone to ask somewhere along 
the line, “Are all of these 12,000 books worth 
cataloging in the first place?" 

Dorayn J. Hickey, assistant professor 
School of Library Science 

University of North Carolina 

Chapel Hill 


This month's Editors Page comments on Miss 
Hickey’s letter. It was an editorial oversight that 
Mrs. Biddle was not asked to mention weeding in 
her article. She has replied to a query: “Yes. 
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there was extensive weeding done before this job 
of cataloging was undertaken. Professional mem- 
bers of the extension staff of the Indiana State 
Library had been there the year before and had 
weeded [a large number]—don't quote this fig- 
ure, please. Then I also weeded a great deal 
while I was there."—Ep. 


Against Name-calling 


I have just finished reading the January issue of 
the Bulletin, and it has left me filled with no 
little concern. 

In his column, Intellectual Freedom, Ervin 
Gaines makes the statement: “The censor is, by 
nature, cautious and circumspect. He values the 
present order of things above any other conceiv- 
able social arrangement. He is, ultimately, an 
archconservative. . . ." 

And on page 45, in his article, *Film Evalua- 
tion and Criticism," James Limbacher writes: 
“Censors of library films usually belong to one of 
four groups: scared clergymen, scared house- 
wives, scared politicians running for office, or 
scared American Legionnaires.” 

These two statements upset me. A person's 
opinion should rise or fall on the basis of rational 
argument. To resort to name-calling is hardly in 
keeping with professional dignity and impartial- 
ity. Even though these statements do not reflect 
the opinion of the editors, nevertheless, I am 
quite surprised, and deeply regret, to see our 
Bulletin used as a vehicle of name-calling. 

Is this advocating censorship? Oh horrors! 

Epwarp T. LAMonTE 

Vice-President, President-elect 

Illinois Association of School Librarians 
Chicago 


Freedom to Read in New Hampshire 


Congratulations to the ALA Bulletin, the Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee, and Ervin J. Gaines 
on the excellent column, *Freedom to Read in 
New Hampshire," in the December issue. I hope 
the article will be read by every New Hampshire 
librarian and trustee. 

The fall meetings which the New Hampshire 
Library Association held to discuss intellectual 
freedom were a high spot for the state. The 
amount of time which the more than 200 li- 
brarians attending devoted to the display of 
censored books indicated a genuine interest in 
the subject, not the passive interest of a specta- 
tor listening to an excellent speaker. 

It is a healthy state of affairs when there is 
an active professional association. 

MirpnEp P. McKay, librarian 
New Hampshire State Library 
Concord 
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How Divide a Horse? 


While perusing the latest supplement (July-Oc- 
tober 1963) to the 7th edition of Subject Headings 
used in the Dictionary Catalog of the Library of 
Congress, I discovered that a new scope note had 
been assigned to the subject heading HORSES. 
Being somewhat removed from equestrian 
ters, I was most curious as to the exact manner 
in which the new concept was to be interpreted. 
The enclosed diagrams will, I am certain, clarify 
to you the confusion which I felt. 

Mns. R. S. ALvAREZ 

Catalog Librarian 

Law Library 

University of Washington 

Seattle 





HORSE. To be divided by place. (Indirect) 








The first issue of Choice: Books for College Li- 
braries, the long-awaited new book selection jour- 
nal published by the Association of College and 
Research Libraries, has been received. Books 
published principally in January and February 
of this year are reviewed in the 52-page 81% x 11 
magazine. The reviews average perhaps 150 
words, although they vary considerably in length. 
There is an author and title index. Subscription, 
$20 a year for 11 issues, payable to ALA at its 
headquarters. 
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COMPTON'S 
COMPTON 
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COMPTON'S 
COMPTON'S 






THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Sn GOnDY 


If It's Available ... 


GOODY HAS IT 





BUILD or EXPAND 
YOUR RECORD LIBRARY from our 
$3,000,000.00 INVENTORY 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 


University or Library 


Send for Our 
BASIC CLASSICAL and 


JAZZ RECORD 
: LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
"AM 
SR 
() () off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL * SEMI-CLASSICAL * 
ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: OPERA * POPULAR * JAZZ - 
up to 50 RECORDS 30% OFF FOLK MUSIC * SHOWS ° PLAYS ° 
up to 100 RECORDS 3313 % OFF ROCK n ROLL . READINGS . 


up to 250 RECORDS 
300 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% OFF POETRY s COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 


Our Discount Ranges from 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all postage 
charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 235 West 49th Street * New York 19, N.Y. 
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A RECENT ADDITION 


Some selected items trom 


THE FAUTH GIFT 
MICHIGAN | 









PARENTS & TEAL HERS 


* SPANISH 


X * FRENCH 
en PULITZER * GERMAN 







PRIZE WIN 
Sets ANGUAGE RECORDS 
LES F ABLE FOR caine 
FIVE TO SEVEN 
"MYSTERIES — 


Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you’d understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
... turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 






The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 













Partial List of Libraries 


Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, III. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md , 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
Ohio 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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Grolier Incorporated 


announces a special| $1,000 award 





to salute the achievements of 


National Library Week 


THE SEVENTH National Library Week, April 12 to 18, marks increasing rec- 
ognition of the importance of libraries to our national culture and educational 
processes. 


Libraries in schools, colleges, and community life have vital functions to 
perform, ranging from pre-school story hours to assisting in manpower devel- 
opment and retraining: programs. Library resources and staffs need expanding 
and strengthening to meet the pyramiding needs of education and re-education 
of a society in a state of flux. 


In recognition of National Library Week’s outstanding service in calling 
the work of all libraries to the nation’s attention, Grolier Incorporated 
announces a $1,000 Award to the State Library Association which sponsors 


the most effective State Library Week program in 1964. 


JUDGES: mrs. RAYMOND A. YOUNG, Trustee, Missouri 
State Library, and a past president of the American 
Library Trustee Association; 

MILDRED MCKAY, former State Librarian for New 
Hampshire; 

ELMO ROPER of Elmo Roper and Associates, and a mem- 
ber of the Steering Committee for National Library Week. 


APPLICATIONS: The annual report submitted to NLW 
headquarters by the librarian appointed as State Execu- 
tive Director of NLW by the State Library Association 
will automatically serve as an application for the Grolier 
National Library Week Award, Specifications for this 
report (which also serves to supply information for the 
annual report on NLW) are supplied by NLW head- 


quarters. The due date for the report on NLW 1964 is 
May 25. 


CRITERIA: The judges will seek to determine how well a 
State Program measures up to the specifications outlined 
in the NLW Handbook for Executive Directors, They will 
look especially for evidence of new community interest 
and support for libraries developed through the program. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE WINNING STATE: The judges’ 
decision will be announced at the American Library As- 
sociation’s Annual Conference, June 28—July 4, in St. 
Louis, and the Award will be presented to the winning 
State Library Association at the next conference of that 
Association. 


Grolier 


INCORPORATED 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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THIS CATALOG—OR NO CATALOG AT ALL? 


Miss Hickey's letter on “Cataloging by the 
Bootstrap Method" in this month's Free for 
All is a very able exposition of a point of view 
quite different from that of Mrs. Biddle who 
wrote the article. Such differences of opinion 
are to be expected. A reply is called for in this 
case only because Miss Hickey believes that 
publication of the article will do harm. 

The editor and others who read this manu- 
script thought it was very much worth publish- 
ing as an inspiring account of how an en- 
thusiastic, energetic librarian managed to 
catalog a library of 12,000 volumes by bring- 
ing out those same qualities in the people of 
the town where the library was located. She 
does not pretend that the catalog was a first- 
class job, but she assumes the readers in- 
dulgence of its failings as long as the library's 
patrons find it a useful, serviceable tool. 

Certainly the Delphi library needs a better 
catalog, but the choice was not between this 
catalog and a better catalog. It was between 
this catalog and no catalog at all. With ap- 
pealing simplicity, Mrs. Biddle assumes that 
this catalog is better than no catalog at all. 
When it was finished, “The books could be 
found," she wrote, assuming with the same 
appealing simplicity that this library was 
better than no library at all. And her faith 
in the progress of the library and the improve- 
ment of its catalog have already been re- 
warded. “The ongoing story of the Delphi li- 
brary is fascinating," she wrote. “They are 
now extending service to additional townships, 
joining in a plan of cooperative processing 
and cataloging” (January Bulletin, page 49). 

Although he did no arm-twisting to get 
others to agree with him, the editor admits a 
strong predisposition in favor of this article. 
Many years ago he did a job not unlike this 
one and found it as inspiring as did Mrs. 
Biddle. True, there were plenty of mistakes in 
the catalog when it was finished, but no one 


ever became seriously exercised about them, 
and the librarian who had to ferret out and 
clean up his errors remains his friend to this 
day. Miss Hickey is right in assuming that haste 
gives rise to errors in a situation like this 
but wrong in assuming that “overtired care- 
lessness" is a cause. The exhilaration which 
Mrs. Biddle pictures so well in her article burns 
away fatigue. 

Community participation in the creation of 
a library—or of its catalog, as in Mrs. Biddle's 
article—is the best thing that can happen to 
the library and the librarian. The people of 
the community feel from the beginning—and 
with good reason—‘“this is our library.” We 
talk a great deal about “reaching the com- 
munity.” Too few of us even know what the 
phrase means. Mrs. Biddle is one of the 
fortunate few. 

What has been said so far is a matter of 
opinion, but toward the end of her letter 
Miss Hickey makes a serious charge about pub- 
lication of the article that should be answered. 
“What distressed me most,” she says, “is that 
ALA by publishing Mrs. Biddle’s recollections 
lends official sanction to the methodology that 
she has described.” This is simply not true, 
and in most cases the disclaimer on the ALA 
Bulletin masthead would be a sufficient answer. 
However, it is clearly the Bulletin’s responsi- 
bility to carry out the Association’s objectives, 
and Miss Hickey is implying that publication 
of this article is contrary to those objectives. 

According to its charter, the American Li- 
brary Association was formed “for the pur- 
pose of promoting the library interests of the 
country by exchanging views, reaching con- 
clusions, and inducing cooperation in all de- 
partments of bibliothecal science and econ- 
omy; by disposing the public mind to the 
founding and improving of libraries; and by 
cultivating good will among its own mem- 
bers."* The editor submits that the project 
described in Mrs. Biddle's article, and the 
manner in which it was accomplished, fulfill 
the first two of these objectives admirably. 
If it does not fulfill the third as well, that is 
not necessarily her fault. 


' At least two of the gentlemen who drafted the 
charter, Melvil Dewey and Charles A. Cutter, could 
be classified as catalogers—or cataloged as classifiers. 

eee 
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1000 VOLUMES 


po 





L-63-68 
1600 VOLUMES 


L-62-138 
2800 VOLUMES 





RECREATION 


poxMOBILE 


L-63-51 
3500 VOLUMES 








Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles ! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total “fitness” for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


@ Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


€ All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


@ Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 


@ Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


€ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 


GERSVENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES « SALES DISPLAY COACHES « VANS + MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 
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With RECORDAK 
microfilming...books 
are charged out 
quick as a click / 





RECORDAK MICROFILMING 


IN 
LIBRARIES 








No more tedious stamping. No more tire- as useful when charging books in. Wher 
some copying. No more big *'pile-ups" on book is returned it goes back to the shelves 
the charge-out line. immediately. The book card “travels”? wth 
In modern libraries, with a Recordak the book . . . there is no “slipping.” 
Portable Microfilmer, the librarian inserts a And it takes a lot less time to spot ov-r- 
book card, the borrower's card and the date dues when they are so easily picked up frora 
due card into the microfilmer all at the same the film record enlarged in the Recorca= 
time. Click! A complete record is made Film Reader. It’s simple... quick, and voa 
on microfilm, saving up to 26 seconds over also save about 2€ on each book! Wrst 
old-fashioned time-consuming stamping today for complete information on Recorc.= 
methods. Photographic Book Charging in librars 
And Recordak Microfilming is every bit and book-mobiles. 


€0906069929228229229409626429292929292929209062€9492.99224920090929?92292942292902929029299 


RECORDAK CORPORATION G-4 FSRECORDORK* 

















Dept. A-4, 770 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Please send me complete information on Recordak Photographic first and foremost 
Book-Charging; also free folder on Recordak Portable Microfilmer. in microfilming since 1928 

IN CANADA — Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toros 

Name 

Library Street 


Citv Zone |... . State 
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Germaine Krettek, Associate Executive Director of ALA and Director 


of ALA's Washington Office received the outstanding alumni award 
from the University of Denver's Graduate School of Librarian- 
ship at the University's Centennial Founders Day Celebration 

on March 7. The citation reads, in part: "The Graduate School 
of Librarianship and its wide-flung alumi salute and honor on 
this day alumna extraordinary Germaine Krettek... Miss Krettek 
has contributed greatly to a new and enlightened vision of 
librarianship, which includes national stature, a leadership 
position in our nation's educational structure and an expand- 
ing interest in information, books and librarians never before 
possible..." 


he International Federation of Library Associations will meet in 
Rome September 13-10, 1964. ALA's Official Delegate to the 


meeting is Mr. Jack Dalton, Dean, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University and Vice-chairman, ALA's International 
Relations Committee. Any member of ALA attending the Meeting 
is accredited by ALA as a Non-Voting Delegate. The 1963 IFLA 
Meeting in Sofia was attended by a considerable number of U.S. 
librarians. Persons who are planning to attend the Rome Meet- 
ing are asked to let us know so that all needed information 
can be sent them and IFLA. 


The Inaugural Banquet at the 1964 St. Louis Annual Conference will 


be held on Friday evening, July 3. Details will be given in 
the May Memo to Members. 


The ALA Executive Board will meet at Headquarters May 15-16. The 


Board's Meeting will be preceded on May 13 and 14 by meetings 
of the PEBCO Budget Subcommittee and the PEBCO Jury for the 
J. Morris Jones - World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals Award. 


he ALA Membership Directory for 1963 was issued in early February, 
1964. From Aalders in Canada to Zydel in New York, it lists 


25,502 members as of October 1, 1963. During the history of 
ALA, the Directory reveals, forty-one persons of notable 
achievement have been elected to Honorary Membership. Special 
Members total 145, in the following catagories: Contributing 
($75) - 63; Subscribing ($100) - 57; Cooperating ($200) - 7; 
Supporting ($300) - 4; Sustaining ($500) - 13; Patron ($1000) 
1. From Justin Winsor in 1876 to Frederick Wagman in 1964, 
eighty persons have held the office of President. Three - 
Justin Winsor, Melvil Dewey, and Herbert Putnam - served two 
terms. Membership by states ranges from 22 in Alaska (which 
has the newest state library association) to 2624 in New York. 
Membership for 1963 increased by 623 over 1962, although six- 
teen states showed a decrease in membership. Membership from 
foreign countries stood at 1259 in 1963, compared with 1226 in 
1962, The Directory shows total membership for each year from 
1900 (874) to 1963 (25,502). Growth in membership seems to 
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follow no particular pattern, having from 1900 doubled in six 
years (1906), twelve years (1918), eight years (1926), and 
twenty-one years (1947). The present membership of 254502 is 
double that of 1935. Statistics in the Directory on Annual 
Conference show that the Catskill Mountains, New York Confer- 
ence of 1888 had the smallest attendance (32) while the largest 
attendance was at the Chicago Conference of 1963 (5,753). 
Annual Conferences were not held in 1878, 1880, 1884, and from 
1943-45, 


The 1963 Directory was published three months earlier than the 
one for 1962. The listing of members in the 1962 Directory 
in three alphabets (reasons given in the May 1963 Memo to 
Members) was criticized by a number of members. The 1963 
Directory lists all members in one alphabet. Criticisms and 
suggestions for improvement are again most welcome. This 
reader noted two errors: The list of ALA Presidents (p. ix) 
does not record the death on April 5, 1963 of Linda Eastman 
and the list of State, Regional, Territorial and Provincial 
Library Associations (pp. 342-345) fails to show that the 
Arizona Library Association is a chapter of ALA. All in all, 
the Directory is a useful and interesting publication. And, 
by the way, the membership of ALA now stands at approximately 
27,000. 


The next ALA Membership Directory will be published in the fall of 
1964 and will include all members who have paid their dues by 
the end of the St. Louis Annual Conference, July 4, 1964. The 
Bylaws require that "Members whose dues are unpaid on March 1 
of each year and who shall continue such delinquency for one 
month after notice of the same has been sent shall be dropped 
from membership. Lapsed members may be reinstated upon payment 
of dues for the current year." 


were ee 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


March 12, 1964 


ALA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New 

York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, June 22-30, 1968. Midwinter Meeting, Washington, D.C.: January 25-30, 
1965. 
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Library installation at the new Pennsalt 'Technological Center, King of Prussia, Pa., shows how beautifully 


Royalmetal library shelving and chairs blend into the atmosphere of this pleasant room. 


Dress up your library 
with versatile Royalmetal shelving 


Royalmetal library shelving is not only 
sturdy and functional but extremely at- 
tractive. Planned with imagination and in 
good taste, beautifully-styled Royalmetal 
shelving units, accessories, and study 
carrels give you unusual flexibility of 
color and arrangement. Made of heavy 
gauge steel, Royalmetal library products 


are of furniture quality to conform with 
modern library decor, and with no rough 
unfinished edges. Quick assembly and ease 
of adjustment are additional Royalmetal 
attributes. For a complete library instal- 
lation — shelving, tables, chairs, desks — 
write Royalmetal Corporation, Dept. 
45-D, One Park Avenue, New York 16. 


ROYALMETAL? 
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suis. ^ WINNERS 


... contribute to 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR encyclopedia 


Glenn Seaborg, Lester B. Pearson, Pearl Buck, Sir Howard W. 
Florey, and George W. Beadle are among the 42 Nobel Prize 
Winners who have contributed to the American Educator. 
Hundreds of others of equal importance in their fields have 
written or edited articles to make this encyclopedia a highly 
reliable reference tool. 

Have you seen the new, pre-tested 1964 edition? Hundreds of 
added pages—thousands of revisions including these exciting 
new sections: 

COLONIAL LIFE IN AMERICA: "Most informative" article on the subject by 
Edwin Tunis. Pre-tested for two years. 

CONSERVATION: By Dr. Paul B. Sears of Yale. Full-color illustrations. Em- 
phasis on careers, 

FOOD; FOOD CUSTOMS: Unique presentation of reference material in this 
important crea of the Social Studies. 

HIGH SCHOOL: Guidance article by Prof. William Van Til, Chairman, Sec- 
ondary Educction, New York University. 

INDIANS, AMERICAN: “Indian Legends" section in full color by Al and 
Natachee Momaday, talented Indian teachers of Pueblo children, Curriculum- 
centered article by Dr. George |. Quimby, Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Professor Sol Tax, University of Chicago, and the Momadays. 
MATHEMATICS, MODERN: See below. 

SPACE TRAVEL AND COMMUNICATION: Revised and updated by a team 
headed by Dr. Robert Jastrow, Director, Institute for Space Studies, NASA. 


Send 10€ for reprint of “MODERN MATHEMATICS." Techniques eund 
by Lola J. May, Mathematics Consultant, Winnetka, (Ill.) schools. Write to 
Vichi Johnson, Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Come to see our Book House For Children at the 
New York World's Fair in the Hall of Education. 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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| WAYS TO 

BECOME 
^ HAPPIER 
LIBRARIAN 


There are some happy librarians with 


ENOUGH TECHNICAL PROCESSING TIME who just 


send us orders for Books... 


There are other happy librarians, 


JUST A LITTLE SHORT OF TIME, to whom we supply 
Books with L.C. Catalog Cards... 


There are happy librarians with 


EVEN LESS TIME, who order Books with Catalog Cards 
plus Book Jacket Covers... 


There are happy librarians with 

VERY LITTLE TIME, who ask us for Books with Catalog 
Cards and Book Jacket Cover, Book Card and Book 
Pocket... 


And then, there are the most happy librarians, with 


NO TIME AT ALL, to whom we send Books Completely 
Cataloged and Processed, Ready for the Library Shelves! 


We're eager to help . . . Permanently, temporarily, a little 
or a lot, to overcome any type of library emergency, staff 
shortage or workload. If your library has enough time, help 
and facilities to do all the work, fine. But if not, it's time 
you inquired about Bro-Dart's Complete Book Services. 
We're sure we can make you happy too! Come and visit 
us if you can . . . if not, write to: 


iNpusTRIEs Book Services Divisions 


Alanar Book Processing Center e  Bro-Dart Books * Unidoc 


ALA Bulletin 


Dept. 1140C 1609 Memorial Avenue e Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
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The following story by the book editor of the 
Los Angeles Times appeared on January 12, 
1964. It is sufficiently pertinent to intellectual 
freedom as it affects libraries that it requires 
no comment. The permission of the Times to 
reprint is gratefully acknowledged.—Emviw J. 
GAINES. 


OBSCENITY—U.S. STYLE 
by Robert R. Kirsch 


Who shall stand guard to the guards them- 
selves ?—Juvenal 


The headline read: “Two in Obscene-Book Case 
Given Prison Terms of 15 and 25 Years.” Even 
the most calloused reader might have been given 
pause. Fifteen years. Twenty-five years. 

The story itself was fair and objective inso- 
far as it went. But all the facts could not have 
been given in a relatively brief news item. For 
the case of the United States of America vs. 
West Coast News Co., Inc., et al, involved a long 
trial and an even longer pretrial history and, 
indeed, is not over yet since notice of appeal 
has already been filed. 

The trial was held in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in the Federal Court of the Western District of 
Michigan. The original indictment involved eight 
books. The jury after three days of deliberation 
held one of the eight books to be obscene; they 
could not agree on the other seven. The book 
which was held to be obscene was Sex Life of 
a Cop, a satirical and humorous novel written 
by a former Midwestern police officer. Ironically, 
while the trial was under way, a number of law 
enforcement officers in California were sus- 
pended in an incident which paralleled some of 
the incidents in the book. 

The book and its contents are significant. 
I have read it. I testified as an expert witness 
for the defense, one of three allowed by the 
court to testify. Other defense expert witnesses 
were not allowed to testify, including Dr. Martha 
Boaz, dean, University of Southern California 
School of Library Science, because of a ruling 


t And a member of the ALA Intellectual Freedom 
Committee.—Ep. 


of Judge Noel P. Fox limiting expert testimony 
to three witnesses. 

On the basis of my analysis of the book in 
the light of contemporary community standards 
and customary limits of candor, it was my 
opinion that the book was not obscene. But i: 
is not part of the function of an expert witness 
to determine whether, under the law, a book is 
obscene. That question and the question of guil: 
or innocence is one for our courts. I am writ 
ing this article not as an expert witness, not 
as a critic, but as a newspaperman who believes 
that American readers are entitled to know wha: 
is going on. 

Justice neither begins nor ends with a ver 
dict: it is a complex and total process. Anc 
it is this process which I propose to examine ir 
the light of the Grand Rapids case. 

There are two strands in this tapestry which 
appear and reappear in the weave. First, there 
is the obvious effort to use the case as a de 
terrent. Second, there is the quality of outrage 
in the response to the particular book, Sex Life 
of a Cop. 

When this volume was first published and dis 
tributed (incidentally, the book was copyrighted. 
distributed through normal paperback trade 
channels), notice was taken of the book in a 
police magazine. The article did not, signifr 
cantly, make any claim about the book's allegec 
obscenity. It said in effect that the book hele 
police officers up to ridicule. It went on to say 
that like a puppy who soiled a rug, the people 
who brought out the book ought to have their 
noses rubbed in it. 


Two strands in tapestry 


But the story begins before this incident. San- 
ford E. Aday, of Fresno, publisher and distrib- 
utor of the Sabre and Fabian imprint books, was 
indicted in the federal court in Fresno, Calif., 
on April 2, 1958, on charges involving elever 
different books. In the course of a trial presided 
over by Judge Leon R. Yankwich, only three of 
the books were submitted to the jury. The jury, 
after a three-week trial, returned a verdict of 
“not guilty" on one book and voted 9 to 3 for 
acquittal on the other two counts. On February €, 
1959, the government moved for dismissal of the 
remaining two counts and the indictment was 
dismissed. Reports of the acquittal and the dis- 
missal were kept to a minimum. The publishinz 
industry, which normally pursues such matters 
with great interest, gave the case little or no 
attention. 

Indeed, the Fresno case was overshadowed by 
a succession of decisions and cases, including 
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CHOOSE CONSOLIDATED AND JOIN 
THE SATISFIED MINORITY 








* Speedy service 
* Immediate follow-up 


* Custom billing according to your 
specifications at no extra charge 


* Stock on hand of all major pub- 
lishers 


* We never cancel any orders with- 
out your approval 


We don't advertise much. Most of our 


accounts are obtained by recommen- 
dation. 


SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 


DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 





Because we can't afford to take you 
for granted, try us the next time. 


CONSOLIDATED 
BOOK SERVICE, INC. 


(Norman Perle, Pres.) 


THINK SMALL 
Gl 
ÉL. 


20 E. 30TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
MU 4-5717 











Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Tropic of Cancer, and 
other works, and some changes in obscenity leg- 
islation. But this general trend toward overhaul- 
ing the obscenity statutes and particularly the 
emphasis on constitutional guarantees provided 
substantial problems for law enforcement agen- 
cies. 

In the same year as the Fresno case, Congress 
amended some of the federal obscenity statutes 
to allow indictments in the area to which books 
were sent, through which they passed, or from 
which they were sent. Before this, indictments 
could only be secured at point of origin. 

Both the Post Office Department and the De- 
partment of Justice had urged these amendments. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee, recognizing 
that the amendments offered an opportunity for 
harassment of publishers and national distrib- 
utors of books, openly warned United States dis- 
trict prosecutors not to abuse the powers granted 
by the amended law. There were assurances by 
the Post Office Department and the Department 
of Justice that such abuses would not occur. 


Phoenix indictment 


On April 27, 1960, Aday, Wallace Maxey, and 
the West Coast News Co. were indicted in Phoe- 
nix federal court. On May 25, 1960, they were 
indicted in the Grand Rapids federal court. On 
October 12, 1960, they were indicted in the Hono- 
lulu federal court. Sex Life of a Cop was named 
in each of the three groups of indictments. 

On September 16, 1960, local Fresno officers 
raided the premises of the company purporting 
to act under a search warrant and seized and 
removed thousands of books and collected papers 
and records including orders, invoices, letters, 
checks and a checkbook, savings account books, 
articles of incorporation, ledgers, manuscripts, 
and lists of dealers, news agencies, and accounts. 
This property was removed from Fresno to Ala- 
meda County. 

Ultimately, the Supreme Court of California 
ordered all the seized property returned except 
for two books named in the general warrant, and 
an Alameda indictment was set aside. The Fresno 
Municipal Court ordered all the books returned 
and the prosecution, attempting to block the re- 
turn, was defeated by another California Su- 
preme Court ruling on March 14, 1962. 

A similar raid was made March 15, 1961, on a 
bindery in Burbank and again a higher court 
denounced the flagrant violation of rights and 
ordered the return of the seized property more 
than a year later. 

Following these raids, FBI agents began “vis- 
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its" to the firm's customers, dealers, and retail 
outlets and to virtually every author of the books 


published by the firm. 


Five counts involved 


This type of activity had already diminished 
the business and the circulation of the books at 
issue. The Grand Rapids trial had not yet started 
when all of this began to take a toll on the de- 
fendants. Matthew Meehan, one of the three men 
indicted in Grand Rapids, died of a heart at- 
tack. Aday suffered an acute coronary occlusion 
and was hospitalized. Efforts to secure a transfer 
of proceedings, based on affidavits by two Cali- 
fornia physicians and the defendants' claim that 
excessive hardship and financial expense would 
be suffered by them in being tried thousands of 
miles away from their families, their businesses, 
and their character witnesses were denied. The 
firm, incidentally, did less than 1/250 of 1 per 
cent of its business in the Western District of 
Michigan. 

Finally, the Grand Rapids jury found one 
book, Sex Life of a Cop, obscene. But in the 
way the indictments were prepared, this one 
book was involved in five counts. Hence, by sen- 
tencing the defendants to three consecutive five- 
year terms and five consecutive five-year terms 
and assessing fines totaling $69,000, the long trial 
ended. 

If there was a minimum of information during 
the trial, once a conviction had been secured it 
was necessary to publicize the case as a “land- 
mark effort." Through Cleveland Amory, a col- 
umnist, the U.S. Attorney of the Western Dis- 
trict of Michigan, George Hill, prosecutor in the 
case, gave out an announcement. There was a 
slight difficulty in the whole business. Amory 
leaves something to be desired as a reporter, or 
even as a publicity agent. He announced that the 
*eight books which were held pornographic are, 
generally speaking, no worse—if no better—than 
literally hundreds of other titles published every 
week and sold by dozens of sleazy ‘publishers’ 
who, in many cases, apparently have no addresses 
at all and don't even bother to copyright." 

This is some kind of a record for inaccuracy. 
Seven of the books were not held to be obscene. 
If there are hundreds of other books which can 
be compared to the books at issue, why did Hill 
resist the mention of any of them? (Expert wit- 
nesses were not allowed to mention any other 
contemporary authors or books in front of the 
jury for any purpose whatsoever.) And finally, 
this firm had an address. Seven of the eight 
books were copyrighted. The eighth was offered 
for copyright but rejected because of a techni- 










New Books 
T hat 
Children 
Will Love 


VICTORY 
AT DAWSON’S GLADE 


by ELIZABETH WHITEHOUSE. An exciting 
story of the members of a family confronted 
by medical and financial burdens. Personali- 
ties are real to the reader, and uncluttered but 
vibrant action holds his attention from start 
to finish. Helps ages 9-13 develop Christian 
attitudes and citizenship. Illustrated by Joseph 
$2.50 
































Escourido. 





THE LITTLE 
BLACK-NOSED ENGINE 


by ANNE HALLADAY. The story of the last 
scheduled run of a well-loved little train and 
the loyal people who wanted to save it. The 
book is excellent for ages 4-7 and helps them 
face disappointments 








bravely. Pictures by 


Dorothy Teichman. $1.95 


BIBLE DICTIONARY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


by MANUEL and ODETTE KOMROFF. An 
Abbott paperback reprint. Nearly 800 words 
skillfully linking Bible stories, names, and 
places. This chain of definitions helps the 
reader understand and retain what he has read. 
Illustrated by Steele Savage. $1.00 


by the publishers of: 
Chip, the Chipmunk; Wembi, the Singer of 
Stories; New Friends for Pepe; and Henry 
Stanley and His Secret Key. 


The Bethany Press 


Box 179, St, Louis, Mo. 63166 
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cal inaccuracy in the placement of the name of 
the copyright owner. 

The remainder of Amory's “report” is in tune. 
Almost everything of consequence about the case 
is either distorted or left out. But we are treated 
to the words of Hill, whom Amory credits for 
the verdict—something of an exaggeration since 
he leaves out the special attorney sent by the 
Justice Department, the FBI, the jury, and the 
judge. 

I assume that Amory is quoting Hill accu- 
rately although this is, I grant, a charitable as- 
sumption. Amory writes: “‘You literary peo- 
ple,’ Hill said, ‘have a duty to get your colleagues 
off the kick that obscenity and free speech are one 
and the same thing.’ " 


Cloak of obscenity 

The trouble with Hill’s warning is that the 
issue has never been whether obscenity and free 
speech are the same thing. It has always been 
whether the cloak of obscenity will be used in 
some way to diminish constitutional protections. 
And these protections are of concern not only 
to “literary people” but to all Americans. It 
obliges all of us to the most extreme caution 





and care when we deal with books—all books, 
even those which satirize the police or other 
agencies. 

This case offers, however, an additional chal- 
lenge, one which has been all but overlooked in 
the furor over obscenity. It is expressed in the 
question asked so long ago by Juvenal. It is 
the question of punishment through harassment 
before trial. 

Who shall guard the guards? Our courts and 
the consciences of responsible law enforcement 
people and our own consciences. In the practice 
of law enforcement, there is a mighty residual 
force. It must never be abused. In certain socie- 
ties of the past and in other authoritarian socie- 
ties of the present, prosecution is automatically 
punishment. The charge of obscenity has been 
used in the Soviet Union to silence such writers 
as Zoschenko and Pasternak. It should not hap- 
pen here. 

It is in the very essence of the American way 
that the end of law enforcement is to achieve 
justice through just and lawful ways. That is 
the sobering question in the United States vs. 
West Coast News Co., Inc. 

ecc 





LIBRARY TAPES 


These tape recordings are designed to orient students and teachers to important aspects 
of library usage. They are versatile in that they may be used by a single student, a small 


group or large group, or by an entire class. 


The tapes may be used effectively by teachers or librarians, and ample time is allowed 
for the instructor's introduction and for classroom discussion. These library tapes were 


prepared for students in grades 9 to 12, 
The Card Catalog, 15 min., 3% ips 


Explains the value and function of the 
catalog and the various kinds of cards it 
contains, 


The Dewey Decimal System of Clas- 
sification, 15 min., 3% ips 


Describes the System and how it oper- 
ates, with an explanation of the ten 
main classes. 


The Approach to Reference Books 
and encyclopedias, 15 min., 3% 
ips 

The value of reference books with em- 

phasis on encyclopedias. Describes the 

five most commonly used encyclopedias. 


An Introduction to General and 


Specialized Reference Books, 15 
min., 3% ips 
Explains the various general references, 
and describes many commonly used 
books in several categories, 


Periodicals and the ‘‘Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature,” 
15 min., 3% ips 

Importance of periodicals as references 

is stressed. Use of the ‘‘Readers’ Guide" 

is explained. 


The Teacher and the Library, 15 
min., 3% ips 

Designed to acquaint the teachers with 
the value of the library to them in their 
teaching. Tells how teachers and librar- 
ians can work together for their mutual 
advantage. Of particular value for 
teacher orientation. 


Tapes are $7.00 each or a set of 6 for $35.00 


CHARLES BURKE, BOX 494, WESTPORT, CONN. 
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The Eighth Edition of News- 

350,000,000 papers on Microfilm lists 
many additional newspapers 

NEWSPAPER which are now being micro- 
filmed by Micro Photo on a current 

PAGES ON basis—plus over 350,000,000 
pages of historical backfiles of 

MICROFILM American and foreign news- 
papers which we have preserved on microfilm. MEN These 
newspaper files on microfilm have proved to be of great 
value for study in History and Economics Departments as 


well as for general reference use. Positive microfilm copies 
of all the titles listed are available from Micro Photo. 


If you have not yet received the new 


NEWSPAPERS ON 


MICROFILM Catalog 
1963-1964 Edition, write for free copy now. | 





|: 


b: 





MICRO PHOTO 


DIVISION * BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1700 SHAW AVENUE * CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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ONCE AGAIN IN PRINT 
American Economic Association: Papers 


Years 1911-1920 
(Partly in the original edition) 
Paper bound set ............. 


American Economic Review 


Vols. 1-10. Ithaca 1911-1920 


(Vol. 7 in the original edition) 

Cloth bound set... solve 

Paper bound set ............. 
Vols. 1-6, 1911-1916 

Single volumes, paper bound .... 
Vols. 8-10, 1918-1920 


Single volumes, paper bound .... 





Astronomical Journal 


Vols. 1-17. Cambridge, Mass. 1849-1897 
(Vols. 5, 11-13, 17 in the original edition) 

Cloth bound set .............. 
Vols. 1-4, 6-16 


Biokhimiia (Biochimia) pero 


Vols. 1-26. Leningrad 1936-1960 
(Including General Index to Vols. 1-20) 


Cloth bound set .............. 
Paper bound set ............. 


Vols. 1-16, 1936-1951 


Single volumes, paper bound .... 


Vols. 17-25, 1952-1960 


Single volumes, paper bound .... 


Geologische Rundschau mov À 


Volumes 1-25. Leipzig 1910-1934 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10003 


Berkeley Square House, London W.!, England 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORP. (R) JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 
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"rom the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


n a blinding snowstorm at exactly 11:12 a.m. 
on February 11, 1964, and using 32 pens, Presi- 
lent Lyndon B. Johnson signed *an act of na- 
ional achievement." Thus the Library Services 
ind Construction Act became Public Law 88- 
69. 

Present at this historic signing ceremony in the 
Zabinet Room of the White House by invitation 
»f the President of the United States were: ALA 
?resident Frederick Wagman; Executive Director 
Javid Clift; and Legislation Committee members 
—Emerson Greenway, chairman; Edmon Low; 
Cora Paul Bomar; Mrs. Merlin Moore; Lucile 
Nix—and Germaine Krettek, director of the ALA 
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presos descritos. 


Madrid 1948- . 
Volumes 1-15 (A-Relacio) 


t WORLD'S Lap, 
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Antonio Parau y DuLcerT 


MANUAL DEL LIBRERO 
HISPANOAMERICANO 


Bibliografia general Espanola e Hispanoamericana, desde la invencion 
de la imprenta hasta nuestros tiempos con el valor comercial de los im- 


unbound: $180.00 


Sister Claudia, vice-president, Catholic Library 
Association, and Harold Tucker and Cornelius 
Hermann, librarian and board chairman, Queens 
Borough Public Library, also witnessed the sign- 
ing of 5.2265, in addition to members of Con- 
gress and officials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Following the ceremony the President shook 
hands with his guests and presented each with 
one of the pens used; these were inscribed “The 
President-The White House.” 

Now that the act has been signed into law, the 
regulations spelling out its specific details, which 
at present are in draft form at the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, will soon be 
available for distribution. State plans for use of 
available funds under the act can then be sub- 
mitted. 

To enable the states to get started on plans 
under the new expanded program, it is antici- 
pated that the administration will send to the 
Congress a supplemental request for funds for 
the current fiscal year which ends on June 30, 
1964. In addition to the supplemental request 
for fiscal 1964, there will also have to be a sup- 
plemental recommendation for fiscal 1965 (July 
1, 1964-June 30, 1965) since the President's 
budget was transmitted to Congress in January 
before the bill was passed. Included in the 
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budget of the President for fiscal 1965 is an 
item of $7,500,000 for grants to the states for 
rural library services. In addition the budget 
estimates contain a provision for $718,000,000 
for educational projects which include specifi- 
cally expansion of library services and facilities. 

The HEW Appropriations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations has al- 
ready begun hearings, but until the supple- 
mental request goes to the Congress, we will not 
know what the administration is requesting to 
implement the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act for the balance of 1964 and fiscal 1965. 
ALA has requested time to present testimony in 
support of authorized appropriations for both 
fiscal 1964 and 1965. The members of the sub- 
committee are: Representative John Fogarty (D., 
R.L), chairman; Winfield Denton (D., Ind.) ; 
John Lesinski (D. Mich.); Melvin Laird (R., 
Wis.); and Robert Michel (R., Ill.). 

Essential at this time are letters to all repre- 
sentatives urging the appropriation of funds to 
enable the states to plan properly and begin 
promptly the operation of projects under the 
new Library Services and Construction Act. 

On February 3, 1964, Representative Edith 
Green (D., Ore.), chairman, House Special Sub- 
committee on Education, began hearings on 


Symbol of 
Reliability 


Since 1844 


H.R.6061, a bill to further extend and improve 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
which she had introduced on May 6, 1963. In 
December the NDEA was extended for one year 
until June 30, 1965, as Part B of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. 

Testifying on the need for amendments to the 
NDEA, U.S. Commissioner of Education Francis 
Keppel said: “The teacher institutes proposed in 
Title III-A of H.R.3000 (and also included in 
H.R.6061) would expand the proven institute 
programs of the NDEA, which are now limited 
to teachers of foreign languages and counseling 
and guidance personnel, to include teachers of 
English, the humanities, and the social sciences 
and librarians and others whose part in the edu- 
cational process has an immediate impact on the 
quality of our schools." 

However, Mrs. Green introduced a new bill, 
H.R.9846, on February 1, previous to opening 
hearings, which does not include librarians in 
the categories for the institute program, but adds 
instead institutes for guidance counselors and 
teachers of history and geography. 

An agreement on the final version of the 
Revenue Act of 1964 is expected before March 1. 
This tax-reduction bill, passed by the House on 
September 25, 1963, and the Senate on February 


Simplify, Simplify! 
—Thoreau (Walden) 


We took Thoreau's advice when we planned our new one million 
dollar office and warehouse in Elk Grove Village, Illinois. Every 
phase of our operation was designed to make your job of secur- 
ing books easier. Simplify your book ordering problems— send 


your orders to McClurg's! 


McClurg customers receive our authoritative, up-to-date 
catalogs regularly. If you would like to have any or all 
of the following catalogs without charge please send 
your request to Dept. 72. 


* Juvenile and Teen-Age List (228 pp., K-12) 
* Keys to Juvenile Reading (160 pp., K-8) 
* Book News (Adult Books) 


A Century in the Past—A Century in the Future 


2121 Landmeier Road 
A. C. McClurg & Co.|;;. Grove Village, Ill. 60007 
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7, 1964, is now in conference to resolve the dif- 
ferences between the two versions. Of concern to 
libraries is a provision which would extend the 
30 per cent tax deduction for charitable con- 
tributions and gifts to certain groups and agen- 
cies for which only a 20 per cent deduction is 
now allowed. ALA submitted a statement to 
both House and Senate committees supporting 
the 30 per cent deduction for gifts to public li- 
braries. Since this provision was accepted by 
both House and Senate, it is not a conference 
item and will be effective when the final bill is 
approved. 

For the Manpower Training and Development 
Act of 1962, which became law on December 19, 
1963, a supplemental appropriation was re- 
quested for fiscal 1964 and has already been ap- 
proved. Included in this law is authorization for 
basic courses in reading and writing for those 
eligible for retraining under the act. 

A supplemental appropriation requested to 
implement the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 approved December 16, 1963, was trans- 
mitted to the House of Representatives on Jan- 
uary 21. It includes the following proposal for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1964. 


For grants, loans, and payments under the Higher 


Education Facilities Act of 1963, $266,750,000, o: 
which not to exceed $230,000,000 shall be for grant- 
for construction of academic facilities under Title 
I; $25,000,000 shall be for grants for construction 
of graduate academic facilities under Title II; ane 
$10,000,000 shall be for loans for construction of 
academic facilities under Title III. 


The President's budget for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, also sent to the Congress on Jan- 
uary 21, 1964, requests $464,000,000 for pro 
grams under P.L.88-204. 


For grants, loans, and payments under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act of 1963, $464,000,000, o: 
which not to exceed $230,000,000 shall be for grants 
for construction of academic facilities under Title I: 
$60,000,000 shall be for grants for construction of 
graduate academic facilities under Title II; and 
$169,250,000 shall be for loans for construction cf 
academic facilities under Title III. eee 


—————————————————————— 


The Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress is 
the new title of The Library of Congress Quarterly 
Journal of Acquisitions. The general purpose remains 
the same; however, authors will not have a wider 
scope, and will relate acquisitions no longer to new 
additions and to the collections as a whole. Subscrip- 
tion remains $2 a year, payable to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 
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The most widely used Science Guides corn’ fo, 
in schools, colleges, and libraries - * 4 * 


Golden 
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These extraordinary volumes are 


Alu) A w-»»» | used by literally millions of stu- 
BR DS | dents and nature lovers, increas- 
e [ 


uides p 


Edited by 
Dr. Herbert S.Zim 


BIRDS 
FISHES 
FLOWERS 
FOSSILS 
GAMEBIRDS* 
INSECTS 
MAMMALS 


REPTILES 
AND AMPHIBIANS 


ROCKS 
AND MINERALS 


SEASHELLS 
SEASHORES* 
STARS 
TREES 
WEATHER 
ZOOLOGY* 


*Not included in the 
Golden Nature Library. 





|! ing in usefulness and popularity 
day by day. Edited by the re- 
nowned author and educator, Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim, each is written by 
; a noted expert in the field. The 
texts, therefore, are simple, yet 
comprehensive and lavishly en- 
hanced by magnificent full-color 
illustrations. Designed in the con- 
venient 5" x 7%” size, with sturdy 
Goldencraft bindings to withstand 
daily classroom, library and field 
— ni * use, Golden Nature Guides virtual- 
ly cover the entire natural world. 


4 GU VO TH ACHT HAMAR 
AMERICAN BIRDS 


jA GOLDEN NATURE GUIDE 





GOLDEN REGIONAL GUIDES (NEW FOR ’64) 
THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS by Dr. Herbert S. Zim 
WASHINGTON, D.C. by Robert E. Smallman 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST by Natt N. Dodge and 
Dr. Herbert S. Zim. THE AMERICAN SOUTHEAST by 
Dr. Herbert S. Zim. THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST by 
Natt N. Dodge and Dr. Herbert S. Zim. 


GOLDEN HANDBOOKS (NEW FOR ’64) 
HENRY GASSER’S GUIDE TO PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY (newly revised and fully up-dated) by 
Dr. Herbert S. Zim, R. Will Burnett and Wyatt Brummitt. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
SAILING by Bill Wallace. GUNS by Larry Koller. POWER- 
BOATS by Bill Wallace. 


THE GOLDEN NATURE LIBRARY 
Now available with Metal Bookshelf 
Twelve of the basic Golden Nature Guides in a convenient, 
attractive and durable metal bookshelf. Place the entire 
world of nature at the student’s fingertips with this all- 
inclusive, handsomely packaged assortment. Only $34.95 net. 


All Golden Guides available in large size (5"x 74") Goldencraft format -$2.99 net each. 
(Also available in smaller [4" x 6"] paperbound editions at $1.00 each.) 


Golden Press, Inc. Educational Division, 1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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A Survey of Salary Surveys 


Statistics on librarians’ salaries are available 
from a multitude of sources. The U.S. govern- 
ment, national and regional professional as- 
sociations, state library agencies, and indi- 
vidual libraries have surveyed salaries of li- 
brarians or issued salary schedules. 

Salary surveys provide a general statement 
of current levels against which to view a par- 
ticular salary structure and may guide indi- 
vidual institutions in the development or re- 
vision of salary scales. They also supply a 
basis for comparison of similar positions in 
libraries of different types or locations. From 
a broader point of view, they present a scale 
on which to weigh the financial rewards (or 
penalties) of librarianship as a profession and 
as contrasted to other professions. In addi- 
tion, they are useful for recruitment when in- 
cluded in library publications directed toward 
that end or in such general sources as the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

In 1955, the latest year for which figures 
are available, the median salary for all pro- 


e Mrs. Schiller is a 
research assistant in 
the Library Research 
Center, Graduate 
School of Library 
Science, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. The 
center is sponsored by 
the Illinois State 
Library as a Library 
Services Act project. 





by Anita R. Schiller 


fessional librarians was $359.28 per month, or 
about $4300 annually.t How do current sal- 
aries compare to this? How does the salary cf 
a public librarian compare to that of other 
professionals or even to special, school, or col- 
lege librarians? Do library salaries vary di- 
rectly with the size of library? Is the market 
for librarians genuinely a national one regarc- 
less of region or type of library? Is experience 
within the profession compensated by salary 
increases which show a substantial spreac 
between beginning, middle, and upper leve 
positions? If not, where do the inequities ex 
ist? What is the economic status of the li- 
brarian in 1964? 

Answers to most of these questions ax 
not supplied by current salary surveys. This 
article will summarize some of the existing 
studies, highlight some specific salary figure: 
where they are currently available, and indi 
cate the areas where information is lacking. 

Despite the frequency and variety of sal 
ary surveys, the latest comprehensive surve* 
which sampled the profession as a whole wa 
issued by the American Library Associaticr 
in 1955,? following a similar survey in 1952, 
and an earlier report in 1949, and was orgam 
ized on a somewhat different basis with the 


* American Library Association, Board on Persor 
nel Administration, Salaries of Library Personnes 
1955, prepared by Hazel Timmerman (Chicago 
ALA, 1956), p. 2. 

* Ibid. 

? American Library Association, Board on Persom 
nel Administration, Salaries of Library Personnes 
1952, prepared by Hazel Timmerman (Chicag» 
ALA, 1953). 
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cooperation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics.* 
The survey made by Alice Bryan in 1947 and 
published in The Public Librarian in 1949 
contains information which is comparable for 
public libraries only. Since 1955, no overall 
survey has sampled the entire profession. 

The studies made between 1949 and 1955 
were broad in coverage and specific in con- 
tent, and the samples were fairly substantial. 
Returns for approximately 13,000 and 14,000 
professional positions in all types of libraries 
throughout the nation were reported in the 
1952 and 1955 studies respectively. In the 
two ALA surveys. many kinds of data were 
related to one another. Salaries were tabu- 
lated by position level. type of library, size of 
library, and region. Since these studies were 
comparable to one another, changes could be 
discerned during the period 1952-55. Thus, 
including the 1949 Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study, which is comparable for some of the 
data, ALA was able to point to a somewhat 
surprising increase of 41.3 per cent in median 
salaries for all professional positions in all 
types of libraries between 1949 and 1955. 

Generally the surveys indicated that me- 
dian salaries were higher in school libraries 
than in public and college libraries and 
higher in teachers colleges than in other types 
of higher educational institutions. The 1955 
study showed that median professional sal- 
aries in public libraries “increased in most in- 
stances in an orderly progression as the size 
of the population increased." 

In a discussion of the background of the 
salary situation in libraries in the immediate 
postwar period, the 1955 ALA survey stated: 


In order to obtain personnel for junior librar- 
ians’ positions from the small number of persons 
available, the compensation of junior librarians 
had been increased at the expense of those 
holding positions of higher levels and greater 
responsibility. Proper balance in compensation 
was not maintained among the various grades 
of positions. There was little difference between 
the salaries of the beginning and experienced 
employees, in fact, in many instances the begin- 
ner was paid the higher salary. 


The ALA survey. by providing up-to-date 
statistical information and describing overall 


“U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Economic Status 
of Library Personnel, 1949, prepared by Lily Mary 
David (Chicago: ALA, 1950). 
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salary structures, was able to point to some 
specific improvement in this situation be- 
tween 1952 and 1955. 

If inequities remain today, and they have 
been indicated by some observers as well as 
by some of the library salary surveys, we can- 
not clarify or document them adequately on 
a nationwide basis because the current sur- 
veys do not supply sufficiently detailed in- 
formation. In fact, we may still say. as the 
ALA reported in its survey in 1952: “It is un- 
fortunate that most studies of library salaries 
are not sufficiently detailed to make it possi- 
ble to obtain medians, modes, or means for 
professional positions as a whole or for classes 
of positions." Thus. more than ten years 
later and despite a number of new and valu- 
able surveys, this statement still accurately 
describes the current situation. However, let 
us turn to the surveys themselves to see what 
they tell us and what they do not. 


Current salary surveys 


Following is a list of some regularly issued 
salary surveys of more than local character. 
Each listing is for the most current in its se- 
ries. A few of the sources include information 
on fringe benefits, wages of nonprofessional 
personnel, or other aspects of library salaries, 
but only those points which bear directly on 
individual salaries of professional librarians 
are included. Surveys showing only total sal- 
ary expenditures are omitted. A number of 
state libraries publish salary schedules and 
summaries (see U.S. Office of Education, Sta- 
listics of Libraries: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy, OE-15022) which are very useful, par- 
ticularly to individual libraries. These have 
also been excluded, because they are limited 
to special areas and because they are often 
not comparable from state to state even 
where they are available. A number of the 
current surveys, particularly those published 
since 1960, have been partially or entirely 
reprinted in the Bowker Annual, which has 
frequently furnished additional commentary. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Salary Statistics 
for Large Public Libraries for 1963 (Balti- 


more: 1963). annual. 

An annual survey published during the 
year in which the figures are current, this is 
a master salary schedule for 42 of the 44 larg- 
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est public libraries in the United States serv- 
ing populations of 300,000 or more. Among 
other data, each library has supplied salary 
ranges and listed the number of positions with- 
in each level and at each step. No median or 
average figures are included. The Bowker An- 
nual has reprinted sections of this annual sur- 
vey since 1956. 


Howe, Mary T., Professional Librarians’ Sal- 
ary Survey 1963 (Decatur, Ill: Decatur 
Public Library, 1963), annual. 


The surveys prepared by Mary Howe, first 
in 1959, then annually from 1961 through 
1963, are chiefly concerned with the salaries 
of library directors in cities serving 25,000- 
150,000 population. Representing 49 states, 
the latest survey reports on librarians' salaries 
and total library budgets in more than 300 
cities, Salaries of directors and several other 
professional positions, from assistant director 
to “beginning general assistant,” are cited for 
individual libraries. High, average, and low 
salaries for directors are indicated for each 
state. Distributions of library directors’ sal- 
aries are also given by size of population 
served, by region, and by sex. Summaries of 
the reports showing directors' salaries have ap- 
peared in Library Journal and in the Bowker 
Annual. 

In 1963, highest salaries noted in the sur- 
vey are for the Pacific region, particularly in 
California, where the average of $11,164 is 
recorded for library directors in the reporting 
cities. The distribution of directors' salaries 
in all states by men (145) and women (184) 
shows that 38 per cent of the men earned 
$10,000 or over as compared to 13 per cent of 
the women, and conversely that 6 per cent of 
the men and 33 per cent of the women re- 
ceived salaries of $6000 or under. 

Another survey of somewhat more special- 
ized use is the Fort Wayne Public Library's 
annual compilation of salary ranges and ten- 
ure of directors and assistant directors of pub- 
lic libraries serving populations of 100,000 or 
more. This publication cites individual fig- 
ures primarily, but in addition records the sal- 


ë Anne Ulshafer (comp.), Selected Statistics of 
Public Libraries in the United States and Canada 
Serving 100,000 Population or More (Fort Wayne, 
Ind.: Public Library of Fort Wayne and Allen 
County, 1963). 


aries of some administrative school personne! 
in the same cities. Comparisons for public li- 
brary directors and other municipal personne! 
may also be made annually from the Munic 
ipal Yearbook. 


U.S. Office of Education, Statistics of Publie 
Library Systems Serving Populations 0j 
100,000 or More: Fiscal Year 1960 (Wash- 
ington: 1961), annual. 

, Statistics of Public Library Systems 

Serving Populations of 50,000 to 99,999: 

Fiscal Year 1960 (Washington: 1962), an 


nual. 








. Statistics of Public Library System: 
Serving Populations of 35,000 to 49,999: 
Fiscal Year 1960 (Washington: 1962), an- 


nual. 


Although the Library Services Branch has 
issued a similar series of publications since 
1945, the reports for 1960 are the first to con- 
tain individual salary information, but for 
one position only. Beginning salaries offered 
to library school graduates (fifth year de- 
gree) without experience are shown for indi- 
vidual libraries within each state serving the 
population groups cited. Summary figures in 
each of the publications show salary medians, 
quartiles, and ranges for beginning librarians 
by size of population served and by amount 
of total operating expenditures. 


Strout, Donald E., and Ruth B. Strout, “The 
Word is ‘More,’ " Library Journal, 88:2451— 
57 (June 15, 1963) , annual. 


Each year since 1951, the Strouts hav- 
surveyed all reported initial placements cf 
fifth year graduates of ALA-accredited library 
schools. Published each year since 1955 im 
the June 15 issue of Library Journal, the lat- 
est of these salary reports is on 1135 place- 
ments of 1799 fifth year graduates of 22 
schools in the United States. Separate high- 
low, and average salaries are listed for eac 
school, and computations of averages, ranges. 
and cluster ranges are made for all graduate- 
as a group. 

While the reports of the Office of Educa- 
tion supply information on beginning salarie= 
offered to library school graduates with the 
fifth year degree and without experience im 
public and in academic libraries, the Strout 
surveys indicate the salaries accepted by 
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graduates with and without previous relevant 
experience placed in libraries of all types. The 
regular annual appearance of these surveys 
for more than ten years has made it possible 
to observe trends (an annual increase of $200 
to $300 has been noted), and has served in 
some measure to set a standard to be used by 
library administrators and current graduates 
based on actual competitive market condi- 
tions. 

The surveys have also supplied a basis for 
comparison of salaries of library school gradu- 
ates with those of current graduates in other 
fields. Numerous reports of placement offices 
in universities show that salaries offered to re- 
cent male graduates with the first level de- 
gree are often higher than those accepted by 
recipients of the fifth year library degree, and 
that this has been true over a ten-year period 
despite the increase of almost 68 per cent in 
library salaries of current graduates from 1952 
to 1962. 


U.S. Office of Education, Library Statistics of 
Colleges and Universities, 1961—62: Part 1. 
Institutional Data (Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1963), annual. 

, Library Statistics of Colleges and 

Universities, 1959-60: Part 2. Analytic Re- 

port (Washington: U.S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1962), annual. 


The Library Services Branch, in its first is- 
sue of Statistics of College Libraries, 1959-60, 
Part I, continued, on a more comprehensive 
basis, the data for individual institutions of 
higher education which had appeared previ- 
ously in the January issue of College and Re- 
search Libraries. The new publication lists li- 
brary salary ranges in nearly all the approxi- 
mately 2000 institutions of higher education 
in the United States, including junior col. 
leges, and for the first time includes begin- 
ning salaries of library school graduates. The 
number of positions and the highest and low- 
est salaries for each of five job levels, from 
chief librarian to “all other professional as- 
sistants," are reported by institution. The 
most recent issue contains salary information 
collected in September 1962; [1963 figures 
have now been released—Eb. ]. 

Of all types of libraries, those in institu- 
tions of higher education are the most com- 
prehensively analyzed by position level. Part 
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2 of Library Statistics of Colleges and Uni- 
versities, presented entirely in tabular form, 
shows distributions, quartiles, medians, and 
high and low salaries for each position level 
in libraries serving nearly all of the colleges, 
junior colleges, and universities throughout 
the nation. While Part 1 shows the salaries or 
salary ranges of librarians in each position of 
each institution, Part 2 groups the salaries 
for all institutions by position level and indi- 
cates the median salary for each position in 
all academic libraries. Median salaries are 
shown by type of institution and control 
(public or private) and by enrollment size 
and control. Separate tables are provided for 
two- and four-year institutions and for 11-12 
month and 9-10 month salaries. 

Summary information provided in these 
publications and in Statistics of Public Li- 
brary Systems makes it possible to compare 
beginning salaries in public and academic li- 
braries. In 1960, initial median salaries in 
public libraries were lower than in libraries of 
public institutions of higher education exclud- 
ing junior colleges. In private colleges and 
universities other than teachers colleges, be- 
ginning median salaries tended to be lower 
than in public academic institutions. 

Another current Office of Education publi- 
cation, Higher Education Salaries, 1961—62, 
released in 1963, includes summary data on 
salaries of academic library directors, admin- 
istrative officers, deans, and faculty members. 
An analysis of the library salary data, includ- 
ing comparisons by type of institution, con- 
trol, and enrollment size, appears in the 1963 
Bowker Annual. 


National Education Association, Research Di- 
vision, Twenty-First Biennial Salary Sur- 
vey of Public-School Employees, 1962—63. 
Part A, Summary Data for All School Sys- 
tems. Part B, Classroom Teachers, Princi- 
pals, and Other Building Supervisors, by 
Individual Systems with Enrollments of 
12,000 or More. Part C, Central-Office Ad- 
ministrators, by Individual Systems with 
Enrollments of 12,000 or More (Washing- 
ton: 1963), biennial. 


The National Education Association's bi- 
ennial salary survey has been a standby source 
for many years for salary figures of adminis- 
trative and supervisory school library person- 
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nel. The latest such survey, performed in Oc- 
tober 1962, also reports on the salaries of an 
estimated 17,760 building librarians (school 
librarians assigned to individual buildings). 
Salary medians, means, and distributions are 
shown by enrollment size. Some additional 
data by region are included as well as com- 
parisons of librarians! salaries to those for 
other positions in school systems. 

Index numbers are used to compare median 
salaries of other professional school employees 
with those of classroom teachers in school 
systems with enrollments of 12,000 or more.? 
Comparisons may be made also between sal- 
aries of librarians, nurses, psychologists, etc. 
The report reveals that median salaries for li- 
brarians were 7 per cent to nearly 9 per cent 
higher than median salaries of classroom 
teachers, except in the very largest systems 
where librarians were paid a median salary of 
$6577, slightly less than teachers but more 
than librarians in smaller systems. The me- 
dian salary of central office supervisors of li- 
brary services in the largest systems was 
$10,357. And in all operating school systems, 
the mean salary of $6145* for building librar- 
ians was also higher than the $5747 mean sal- 
ary for classroom teachers.® 


Holzbauer, Herbert, Federal Library Person- 
nel and Salaries, 1960," in The Bowker An- 
nual of Library and Book Trade Informa- 
tion (New York: Bowker, 1963), p. 30-33, 


annual. 


Based on the Civil Service Commission's 
Occupations of Federal W hite-Collar Workers, 
October 1960, issued by the Government 
Printing Office in 1963, this report, prepared 
annually for the Bowker Annual, includes a 
figure for the average salary of all the 3234 
federal professional librarians and a separate 
average figure for 358 archivists. The report 
also gives the current salary range and the 
number of librarians employed in each of the 
fourteen civil service grades into which librar- 
ians are classified. 


* National Education Association, Twenty-First Bi- 
ennial Salary Survey of Public-School Employees, 
1962-63. Part A, Summary Data for All School 
Systems (Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1963), p. 37. 

* Ibid., p. 18. 

* [bid., p. 112. 


Special Libraries Association, “Special Li 
braries Association Personnel Survey, 1959." 
Special Libraries, 51:133-57 (March 1960 
irregular. 


Although this survey is the only one citec 
which does not appear regularly (the last sim 
ilar study by the SLA was performed in 1947 | 
it is included here because no other nationa 
survey of special libraries has been conductec 
since 1959. Returns from 1137 libraries, or a» 
proximately half of the libraries which re 
ceived the questionnaire, reported individua 
salaries of 2180 professional special librarian 
excluding those in federal, college and unë 
versity, and public libraries. Also included ar- 
158 Canadian libraries. Salary distribution. 
and median and mean salaries are shown for 
all special librarians as a group as well as b- 
position level. Some other factors included 
and related to salaries are: educational leve, 
experience, geographic region, type of bu-— 
ness organization, and kind of library. 

The influence of educational backgroun t 
on salary is particularly noteworthy. “It woui t 
appear that other degrees carry more weight 
from a salary point of view than do librar» 
degrees where only one or the other is heic. 
but that a combination of the two is bene 
ficial, especially at the bachelor’s level." Alse. 
of the 44 librarians in the study who reporte 
earnings of over $11,000, more than half cx 
not have a library school degree. 


Some general observations 


Each of the above surveys is valuable = 
serving the particular purpose for which it wes 
designed. For example, by referring to Librez- 
Statistics of Colleges and Universities, Part ', 
or to the Enoch Pratt survey, individual ace 
demic or large public libraries may compa e 
salary ranges at each level in their instit» 
tions to those offered throughout the coun:— 
for similar job classifications by other instit» 
tions. In similar fashion, nearly all of the su 
veys state actual salaries or salary ranges fer 
specified positions in the reporting libraris. 
Excluding the Strout surveys, which are ‘er 
current graduates as a group and show rans 
by library school, and the Special Librames 
Association study, which does not disclose 
salaries for positions in individual libraries, 
the current surveys make available a consider- 


able amount of salary information for specific 
positions in many libraries. 

Commenting on the many recurring statis- 
tical surveys on all aspects of libraries, David 
Clift has stated that “attempts to use much 
of this information for comparison or other 
purposes are futile, due to the lack of stand- 
ardized practices and terminology."? This 
statement accurately characterizes library sal- 
ary surveys, where a lack of uniformity and 
incomplete coverage make all but the most 
limited comparisons difficult or impossible. 
Table I lists some of the recent surveys and 
shows their coverage. 

Considering the surveys as a group, sev- 
eral general conclusions can be drawn. In the 
first place, the surveys do not provide regular 
information on libraries of all types. This is 
particularly evident for special libraries. Sec- 
ond, they do not provide sufficient current in- 
formation. Although several of the issuing 


? Council on Library Resources, “Establishment of 
Library Statistics Coordinating Project Reported by 
American Library Association," News Release No. 
109 (Aug. 11, 1963), p. 1. 


agencies have made every effort to release their 
reports rapidly, the first two columns in the 
table show that several of the surveys listed 
are one or more years old, and some of them 
give data which were current two or three 
years ago. The need for up-to-date statistics 
is particularly apparent when its application 
to library budgets, which must be prepared 
for the year ahead, is considered. One result 
of this delay in salary data is the disastrous 
lag which develops when pay increases are 
held off until personnel shortages become 
acute. About this situation Charles Armstrong 
has commented: “It not only diverts current 
graduates from the field but leaves salary lev- 
els permanently below competitive levels." 
Third, the surveys do not provide sufficient 
summary data. Median or average figures are 
the statistics most commonly shown in the 
salary surveys, and these figures are used in 


* Charles Armstrong, Demand and Supply of Pro- 
fessionally Trained Librarians in New York State 
(Albany, N.Y.: The University of the State of New 
York, The State Education Department, Division of 
Research, 1960), p. 12. 


TABLE I 
DATE AND COVERAGE OF CURRENT LIBRARY SALARY SURVEYS 


























Date of | Date of | m, P Number or Type | Gives Average or 
Survey and Frequency Latest | Publi- Ty d of Library of Job Levels Median Salary by 
Survey | cation Svere Included Position Level 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 1963 1963 | 42 largest public | 9, from director to —— 
[Annual] libraries junior librarian 
Decatur Public Library 1963 1963 Medium-sized Director and four | Average, director 
[Annual] public libraries | other positions only, by state 
Public Library Statistics 
100,000 or more 1960 1961 Public Beginning librarian | Median 
OE-15033 [Annual] 
50,000 to 99,999 1960 1962 Public Beginning librarian | Median 
OE-15034 [Annual] 
35,000 to 49,999 1960 1962 Public Beginning librarian | Median 
OE-15035 [Annual] 
Strout [Annual] 1962 1962 | All types Current graduates | Not applicable 
College and University 
Library Statistics 
Institutional Data 1962 1963 | College and 6, including begin- —— 
OE-15032-62 [Annual] university ning librarian 
Analytic Report 1960 1962 College and 6, including begin- | Median 
OE-15031-60 [Annual] university ning librarian 
NEA [Biennial] 1962 1963 | Public school 2, administrative | Median and 
and  nonadminis- | average 
trative 
Federal Library Personnel 1960 1963 | Federal 14 Civil Service Average 
and Salaries [Annual] grades 
SLA [Irregular] 1959 1960 | Special 6, including one- Median and 
man libraries average 
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several different ways as measures of central 
tendency for librarians’ salaries. Some reports, 
such as the ALA survey in 1955, give a me- 
dian salary figure for all professional librari- 
ans, regardless of type of library or position 
level. More common is a median or average 
figure for all positions in a certain type of li- 
brary. In some cases an overall average or me- 
dian salary figure is given by position level, 
usually limited to a particular type of library. 

The latest overall summary figures for sal- 
aries of professional librarians to be computed 
by type of library are for public school librar- 
ians, excluding central office personnel, in 
1962 (the average salary was $6145) ; for fed- 
eral librarians in 1960 (the average salary was 
$7130); and for special librarians in 1959 
(the average salary was $6099 and the median, 
$5822). Although summary data of this kind 
are not included in the salary surveys of aca- 
demic or publie librarians, the 1963 edition 
of the Digest of Educational Statistics 
(OE-10024-63) includes an average salary 
figure for professional librarians employed in 
public libraries serving over 35,000 popula- 
tion in 1960 (the average salary was $5406). 

Perhaps the most significant studies are 
those which present summaries of salaries by 
position level. For this reason the publications 
begun by the Office of Education in 1959-60 
are important. The Decatur Public Library sur- 
veys have also been most useful in this re- 
gard. 

All the surveys record summary information 
for some position levels (more for beginning 
and upper levels than for those in between, 
and incomplete information for all levels ex- 
cept those in academic libraries). But even 
where figures are shown for each level, par- 
ticular measures of central tendency are not 
the same in all studies if they are computed 
at all, and, in some cases, ranges alone are 
shown. The median salary in one survey can- 
not be compared accurately to the average in 
another or readily to overlapping ranges in a 
third. Thus, summary information is often un- 
available, incomparable, or incomplete. 

Overall averages are misleading in that 
they conceal, rather than reveal, disparities 
within the profession. However, where they 
accompany a detailed presentation of salary 
distributions, ranges, quartiles, medians, and 
averages by position level as well as by re- 


gion, size of institution, or other relevant cr- 
teria, they make it possible to observe mear— 
ingful relationships. The National Educatio% 
Association, for example, in its biennial sala 
surveys and its annual reports on The Ece- 
nomic Status of Teachers, has consistently 
provided average and median salary figure 
for the teaching profession as a whole, sup- 
plemented them with detailed breakdown . 
and reproduced some salary information fcx 
other professions. These thorough and regule 
surveys have made it possible to point cut 
existing weak spots and, as a result, oftes 
pull salaries into line. In the absence of com— 
plete and current information on librarian: 
salaries nationwide, effective guidelines for ae- 
tion become fuzzy, and revisions of salary 
scales tend to be arbitrary or at worst exped - 
ent. 

As a final criticism of current surver-. 
standardized definitions of positions and lee 
els are lacking. Without standardized defin - 
tions, salaries for positions in one type of l- 
brary cannot be compared to those reported 
in libraries of other types. Definitions of l- 
brary job classifications which show equive 
lent work levels for libraries of all types woul t 
be a worthwhile addition to the national stæ 
tistical program now being developed for l- 
braries. In this respect it may be useful to e 
amine the definitions of work levels for oca 
pations in private industry and correspondin « 
Civil Service grades in the Bureau of Labc- 
Statistics’ National Survey of Professiona— 
Technical and Clerical Pay, February-Marc 
1963. Parenthetically, it may be noted thet 
this annual sampling of 75 work levels ia 
twelve occupations was released in October 
1963. 

Despite the large number of available l- 
brary salary surveys, there are significant gay= 
in the information that they supply. To a! 
these gaps, individual libraries, in their sel- 
interest and in the interest of other librarie . 
have sometimes been led to seek additional 
salary information in similar institutions be 
conducting surveys of their own. For instane«. 
the Wichita City Library, “desiring to up- 
grade its own pay and classification scale. 
surveyed 44 libraries throughout the cour- 
try" (including more than a third of the= 


“ Wichita City Library, 44 City Salary Surwes 
(Wichita: Wichita City Library, 1962), p. 1. 
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already on the Enoch Pratt list) in 1962 for 
average ranges and high and low starting and 
ending salaries for each position level by re- 
gion and population size. The report will 
probably be updated this spring. 

This survey, like others undertaken by indi- 
vidual libraries, supplies some data which are 
not otherwise presented in this form. How- 
ever, since neither definitions, coverage, nor 
measures of central tendency adhere to a uni- 
form set of standards, these studies add 
sketchy information to a picture which re- 
mains incomplete. Furthermore, single insti- 
tutions do not generally have the resources to 
conduct comprehensive surveys. For example, 
the reply to a request for current statistics 
from a special library which had conducted an 
earlier survey states: “We do not have suffi- 
cient manpower to conduct this survey on an 
annual basis.” 

Similarly, Library Journal (March 1, 1963), 
in referring to the surveys of the Decatur Pub- 
lic Library, states: “Mrs. Howe reports that 
demand for the Salary Survey was so over- 
whelming last year that she is unable to han- 
dle requests for it this year. She also com- 
ments: ‘I would like to say that a great num- 
ber of libraries have had their budgets and 
their salary allocations raised as a result of 
this survey.’ " Library Journal goes on to sug- 
zest that since the survey “has produced re- 
sults, perhaps some organization (the Public 
Library Association?) should undertake the 
duplication and distribution of the survey re- 
port on a wider scale." And in her 1963 sur- 
vey, which is the only current one for public 
libraries of any size to contain certain types 
of information, Mrs. Howe writes: “If any 
further work is needed in future years for the 
profession, we suggest another library, a com- 
mittee or professional office volunteer their 
services.” 

It is obvious from a review of existing na- 
tional surveys which reveal extraordinary gaps 
in the information they supply, the expressed 
needs of libraries for current information and 
the great utility of such information where it 
is provided even in limited form, and the in- 
ability of individual institutions to supply it 
that full, uniform, regular, and up-to-date 
coverage of salaries of professional positions 
in all types of libraries cannot be supplied by 
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individual libraries functioning independ- 
ently. Only a national approach will make it 
possible to obtain average salaries for the pro- 
fession as a whole, regularly and currently, as 
well as provide the uniformity and compar- 
ability which are presently so lacking. 

The quality and comprehensiveness of li- 
brary salary surveys are not necessarily en- 
hanced by their proliferation. Whether one 
survey or another should be undertaken by this 
association or that institution can only be de- 
termined by analyzing overall needs and di- 
recting attention to their solution as part of 
an organized plan. 

These are questions which merit the joint 
interest of national professional library associ- 
ations, such as the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion and the ALA, through its Library Admin- 
istration Division, and of the Office of Educa- 
tion. The reports by the Library Services 
Branch, cited earlier, have indicated the con- 
cern of this agency in these matters. Its co- 
operation, possibly through its already operat- 
ing program for the collection of other library 
statistics through the state library agencies, 
would certainly seem desirable. Perhaps some 
of these points are already being considered 
by the ALA Statistics Coordinating Project 
which has as its overall purpose “the coordi- 
nation of statistics of academic, public, school, 
and special libraries on the national, regional, 
state, and local levels."'? 

Regardless of the particular body which 
may be selected for the task, the provision of 
salary surveys is of major concern to all li- 
brarians and calls for consideration at the 
national level. Many factors—experience, ed- 
ucation, personal characteristics, and the re- 
lationship of location, size, and type of li- 
brary, etc., to salaries—could then be ex- 
plored. 

In short, while the publication of librar- 
ians’ salary surveys has contributed its own 
small share to the information explosion, these 
surveys have not provided the full and cur- 
rent coverage that is required. The library pro- 
fession, which is so concerned with the col- 
lection, organization, and availability of in- 
formation for use, has remained remarkably 
aloof to these needs in an area of direct self- 
interest. 


* Council on Library Resources, loc. cit. [II] 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


IN ITS MOST TRIUMPHANT EDITION! 


WHO'S WHO 
IN AMERICA 


VOLUME 33 (1964-1965) 


LIST PRICE— $29.50 ... 
Special discounts to school, 
public, special and Govern- 
ment libraries—book dealers 
—biographees. Further par- 
ticulars upon request. 


MORE COMPREHENSIVE . . . Suc- 
cinct, factual sketches of 58,000 
prominent men and women in all 
callings of substance . . . 1,400 
more than in previous edition. 
Over 9,200 new listees. Hundreds 
of foreign names-in-the-news 
included. 


EASIER TO USE... More listings 
to the new, larger 4-column page, 
slimmer format, saving reference 
time and shelf space. 2,300 pages. 
New, non-glare, opaque white pa- 
per delights the eyes. Librarians 
acclaim improved format. 


PERSONALLY AUTHENTICATED... 
Sketches are based on information 
submitted and verified by the bi- 
ographees. New edition is com- 
pletely revised and up-to-date. 


INDISPENSABLE for every type of 
researcher and reference user... 
for everyone wanting to keep 
abreast of the contemporary scene. 


ORDER NOW... from authorized sales representatives 
—your book dealer—or from 


MARQUIS-WHO’S WHO, INC. 
210 East Ohio Street - Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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This is why America needs a new encyclopedia. 
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This is the new encyclopedia America needs. 


For the first time in the turbulent second 
half of this revolutionary century, a completely 
new encyclopedia—the Encyclopedia Interna- 
tional—takes a clear, new look at man and his 
works, his shrinking world and his expanding 
universe. 

Your students have never seen its like. Nor 
have you. 

All of the 36,000 entries are brand new — not 
revised. They must be, to show current political, 
cultural and scientific developments as part of 
a total context—rather than as raw addenda 
to outdated material. 

Every one of the 11,800 pages reflects today's 


knowledge, today's global perspective . . . and 


today's teaching techniques. Journalistic edie 
ing, study guides, teaching illustrations, tables, 
summaries, all contribute to easy compreher 
sion and sure learning. 


That’s why this is the encyclopedia America 
needs to understand our changing world anf 
the people in it. 


That’s why more than 6,000 public anf 


school libraries have ordered the International 
with only one half of its 20 volumes off the pres— 


Write for complete details, including the 
unique low price. This price allows the usus] 
school and library discount plus a liberal pre- 
publication discount. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


A PUBLICATION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 
SCHOOL & LIBRARY DIVISION / 575 Lexington Ave. / New York 22, N.Y. 
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ALA as Amicus Curiae 


The American Library Association has 
long defended the right to read. The Li- 
brary Bill of Rights and the Freedom to 
Read Statement, each adopted by the ALA 
Council, clearly set forth the position of 
the Association with regard to censorship. 
The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
is charged “to recommend such steps as 
may be necessary to safeguard the rights 
of library users in accordance with the 
Bill of Rights of the United States and 
the Library Bill of Rights as adopted by 
the Council.” Within these limits we have 
functioned and tried to give strength and 
support where needed. In response to an 
appeal for assistance, the brief which 
follows was developed. 

The attorney for the defendant in the 
case of Bradley Reed Smith vs. People 
of the State of California asked the Ameri- 
can Library Association to enter a brief 
as Amicus Curiae, when the case came be- 
fore the U.S. Supreme Court on a writ of 
certiorari. The fact that the book involved 
is the Tropic of Cancer might have given 
pause to one who considered the division 
of opinion as to the literary merit of this 
volume, but the particular book is not so 
much the issue as is the principle. We say 
we believe in the freedom to read. We have 
an opportunity to take a strong position in 
defense of our often stated belief. The ve- 
hicle which enables us to reaffirm this con- 
cern before the Supreme Court, as it comes 
to what may be another important mile- 
stone, happens to be the Tropic of Cancer. 

There is no feeling that the brief as 
submitted projects any new concept or 
solution in the problem of defining ob- 
scenity. It does indicate some of the prob- 


S. 


lems imposed by such definition, and sug- 
gests alternatives. There will be many 
who may feel that it advocates revocation 
of present controls without providing any 
workable substitute. Basically, the control 
rests with the individual. Censorship is a 
personal problem and should be resolved 
in terms of individual morality. What the 
public will read is influenced in many 
ways. Most effective is the recommendation 
of someone whose opinion is respected. 
The librarian has a positive role in selec- 
tion of better literature. The publisher, 
the author, the critic all cater to the 
public, and attempt to provide what they 
feel is wanted. It is the function of the 
librarian to help in every way consonant 
with the Library Bill of Rights to en- 
courage reading and the appreciation of 
the best in literature. 

The decision to enter a brief was 
reached after discussion by the Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom. There was unani- 
mous agreement that we should do so, 
and the chairman was instructed to take 
the decision to the Executive Board, who in 
turn authorized the chairman and the 
executive director of the ALA to confer 
with the Association's legal counsel and 
to proceed with preparation of the brief 
if it seemed desirable. The basic docu- 
ments of ALA relating to intellectual 
freedom, along with an extended state- 
ment of our position, were supplied to the 
attorneys and there was close cooperation 
throughout their preparation of the brief 
between them and the chairman of the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 

AncuiE L. McNzar, chairman 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
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Tropic of Cancer before 


the U.S. 


INTEREST OF AMICUS CURIAE 


The American Library Association is the old- 
est and largest national library association in 
the world. Founded in 1876, the Association 
has a membership today of more than 25,000 
librarians, libraries, library trustees and 
friends of libraries. 

In furtherance of its objective to extend 
and improve library service and librarianship 
in the United States and throughout the 
world, the Association seeks to make books 
and ideas vital forces in American life, and to 
make libraries easily accessible to all people. 

It has long been the position of the Ameri- 
can Library Association to defend the right of 
the individual to read any book. The freedom 
to read is basic to our American way of life; 
censorship in any form infringes on this free- 
dom. Amicus believes that the issues in- 
volved in this cause of action vitally affect 
and threaten this basic freedom. The matter is 
of particular concern to the Association and 
to its membership since, under the Califor- 
nia statute involved, the Association and its 
membership could be held guilty of the crime 
with which the defendant is charged. 

This brief is submitted with the consent of 
the parties. 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT 


The defendant-appellant herein was found 
guilty by a jury in the Municipal Court of the 
Los Angeles District of violation of Califor- 
nia Penal Code, § 311.2, by reason of his 
exhibiting and distributing the book, Tropic 
of Cancer, allegedly obscene. The statutory 
definition of obscenity contained in Section 
311 complies with the majority opinion in 
Roth v. United States, 354 U.S. 476 (1957). 


Supreme Court 


ARGUMENT 
I 


There is no constitutional basis for exclud- 
ing from the protections of free speech 
and press categorically defined obscenity, 
and the definition adopted by the Cali- 
fornia Statute is unconstitutional in prac- 
tice. 


The majority in Roth seem to base their 
conclusion on three postulates: 


1. Obscenity is outside the protection of the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments because 
it always has been. 

“At the time of the adoption of the First Amend- 





OUTLINE 
INTEREST OF Amicus CURIAE 
SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT 
ARGUMENT 


I. There is no constitutional basis for exclud- 
ing from the protections of free speech and 
press categorically defined obscenity, and 
the definition adopted by the California 
Statute is unconstitutional in practice. 

A. The three postulates of Roth do not sup- 
port its conclusion. 

B. The standard adopted in Roth and by the 
California statute is not constitutionally 
Adequate. 

II. No jury, judge, or court should be given the 
power to condemn a book and imprison its 


author, publisher, seller and exhibitor 
merely on the basis that the book is offen- 
sive. 

CONCLUSION 
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ment, obscenity law was not as fully developed 
as libel law, but there is sufficiently contempo- 
raneous evidence to show that obscenity, too, 
was outside the protection intended for speech 
and press.” Id. at 483. 

2. Obscenity is utterly without redeeming so- 
cial importance and is thus not within the 
protection of the First Amendment. 
“Implicit in the history of the First Amendment 
is the rejection of obscenity as utterly without 
redeeming social importance. This rejection for 
that reason is mirrored in the universal judgment 
that obscenity should be restrained. . . ." Id. 
at 484-85, 

3. Obscenity, like other classes of utterances 

such as libel, may be excluded from the 
protections of the First Amendment because 
it encroaches upon a limited area of more 
important interests. 
“All ideas having even the slightest redeeming 
social importance . . . have the full protection of 
the guaranties, unless excludable because they 
encroach upon the limited area of more important 
interests.” Id. at 484. 


A. The three postulates of Roth do not sup- 
port its conclusion. 

l. Obscenity is outside the protection of 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments be- 
cause it always has been. 

As Justices Harlan and Douglas pointed 
out, 354 U.S. at 507, 509, this completely 
begs the question. The question remains: 
“What is obscenity?” 

Some meaning might be found in the state- 
ment in Roth that “at the time of the adop- 
tion of the First Amendment . . . obscenity . . . 
was outside the protection intended for 
speech and press," if obscenity were a “well- 
defined and narrowly limited class of speech.” 
Such, however, is not the case. 

The difficulty with “obscenity” is that its 
meaning depends upon a host of historical, 
sociological and psychological factors inter- 
woven under particular circumstances, in a 
particular place at a particular time. Divorced 
from these factors, and from time, place and 
circumstance, it is an empty label which this 
Court, it is respectfully submitted, has for too 
long attempted to fill with some recognizable 
and constitutional content. 

One might well determine which writings, 
speech or other communications were con- 
sidered “obscene” at the time of the adop- 
tion of the First Amendment and thus outside 
its protection. It could then be argued that 
they are, therefore, still properly excluded. 
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However, there would seem little purpose in 
such effort, since this Court would not con- 
done adoption of a standard existing 175 
years ago, recognizing as it does that the Con- 
stitution is a living instrument. 

It must be shown, we submit, that the con- 
tent of the word *obscene" as established by 
the Court in Roth is either subsumed within 
the definition of “obscene” as it existed at 
the time the First Amendment was adopted, 
or is sufficiently similar in purpose or princi- 
ple. If such a showing is not made, no histor- 
ical precedent to the Roth decision emerges 
from a finding that a category of utterances 
labeled obscene were excluded at the time of 
the adoption of the First Amendment. There 
is no magic in nor constitutional obstacle 
overcome by mere use of the word “obscene.” 
Reference to a label to show precedent or au- 
thority, rather than to its meaning or content, 
is a dangerous course to set. 

It seems highly unlikely that today’s defi- 
nition of “obscene” is subsumed within that 
existing at the turn of the eighteenth-century, 
for certainly the catalog of early writings com- 
piled by Judge Frank concurring in the Court 
of Appeals decision in Roth includes books 
whose dominant theme could be held to ap- 
peal to “prurient interests.” Wherein lies the 
social importance of Benjamin Franklin’s 
Letter of Advice to Young Men on the Proper 
Choosing of a Mistress or the Speech of Polly 
Baker? 

If not subsumed within the concept of ob- 
scenity prevalent in the minds of the found- 
ing fathers, is today’s definition of obscenity 
sufficiently similar in purpose or principle to 
that concept to permit reference to it as prec- 
edent? 

It may well be that the purpose or princi- 
ple underlying both the eighteenth-century 
objection to obscenity and that in Roth is 
the desire to preserve “social order and moral- 
ity.” If so, amicus submits that a showing 
should be demanded, not merely with respect 
to Tropic of Cancer, but with respect to every 
application of a statutory categorical—be it 
“appeal to prurient interest” or satisfaction of 
voyeuristic or vicarious appetite—that social 
order and morality are advanced by such a 
limitation of the First Amendment. Absent 
such a showing, neither the condemnation of 
Tropic of Cancer nor the applied statute should 
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be permitted to stand. 

Justice Harlan partially concurring in Roth 

points out that the state legislature may make 

." a judgment that printed words can ‘de- 
prave or corrupt’ the reader—that words can 
incite to anti-social or immoral action." If this 
be true, some proof should be demanded that 
the words do have such effect. Absent such 
proof, reference to the preservation of the so- 
cial interest in order and morality is without 
value. As both Justices Harlan and Douglas 
pointed out, 354 U.S. at 500, 509, 512-13, 
governmental regulation must concern itself 
with antisocial acts, not thoughts. 

Amicus respectfully submits that the pos- 
tulate that obscenity has always been outside 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments does 
not support the conclusion in Roth and is of 
no real value in the decision of an obscenity 
case. The Court must still find a referent for 
“obscenity.” 


2. Obscenity is utterly without redeeming 
social importance and is thus not within the 
protection of the First Amendment. 

To test this second postulate, it can of 
course be assumed that “obscene” writings 
under either the eighteenth-century definition 
or that adopted in Roth are without redeem- 
ing social importance. But if that be the 
measure by which the Court is to keep the 
First Amendment vital, of what good is it? 
Certainly, no one can be silenced merely be- 
cause his words are without social importance. 

It is respectfully submitted that there ex- 
ists absolutely no authority for the contention 
that the protections of free speech and press 
adhere only to words of social value or im- 
portance. Even if the purpose of the First 
Amendment was to promote the advancement 
of truth, science, morality and arts in general, 
this purpose cannot be cited as authority for 
including within First Amendment protection 
only those words that have that effect. 

The postulate of “social importance,” on 
scrutiny, must surely fail. 

If the Court’s second postulate gives us no 
aid, can the theory in Roth be yet sustained 
by reference to the third? 


3. Obscenity, as with other classes of ut- 
terances such as libel, may be excluded from 
the protections of the First Amendment be- 


cause it encroaches upon a limited area of 
more important interests. 

We submit that this postulate too must 
fall, for the analogy to libel or other properly 
proscribed utterances is false. 

What is the unifying fabric of utterances 
properly placed outside the protection of free- 
dom of speech? 

Certainly the capability to cause injury or 
harm to another or to society is the essential 
factor. 

In the first American edition of Treatise on 
the Law of Slander by Thomas Starkie 
(1826), the author observed that “some limit 
should be prescribed to communications af- 
fecting the reputation of individuals.” For 
“the happiness and prosperity of the individ- 
ual [may be] impaired by imputations disgrac- 
ing him as a man, and depriving him of the 
comforts of society; or affecting his credit and 
abilities in any particular character, and ex- 
cluding him from the enjoyments of the hon- 
ours and emoluments instanter to his satisfac- 
tion in life.” 

As injury to reputation could be considered 
the gravamen of the offense in civil libel, the 
traditional justification for punishing crimi- 
nal libels was the “insulting or fighting words 
—those by which their very utterance inflict 
injury or tend to incite an immediate breach 
of the peace.” 

Another related class of utterances is that 
which creates a “clear and present danger of a 
substantive evil which the legislature has a 
right to prevent,” and such danger which the 
legislature has a right to prevent is the 
*[o]verthrow of the government by force and 
violence, [which] is certainly a substantial 
enough interest for the government to limit 
speech. Indeed, this is the ultimate value of 
any society, for if a society cannot protect its 
very structure from armed internal attack, it 
must follow that no subordinate value can be 
protected." 

It can be seen that in both these excep- 
tions, and others that could be mentioned, it 
is not the words themselves which give rise 
to their exclusion, but the results they bring 
about. It is the concern with results rather 
than words that forms the basis for placing 
these utterances outside the constitutional 
protection of free speech and press. 

Nowhere in the majority’s definition is there 
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any reference to the "effects" of obscenity, or 
its tendency to encroach upon or be destruc- 
tive of interests of the individual or state suf- 
ficiently substantial to warrant restriction of 
speech. A perusal of cases concerning obscen- 
ity reveals that rarely is it shown or even of- 
fered to be shown that obscene utterances 
have any measurable effect upon those to 
whom they are communicated, or that any in- 
jury or other damage results. An analysis of 
these cases indicates that it is the words them- 
selves rather than their effect that have erron- 
eously led courts to exclude them from the 
protections of free speech and press. Such ob- 
scenity cases can not be equated with those 
involving false words causing damage. It is re- 
spectfully submitted that obscenity can 
only share a common fabric with other prop- 
erly excluded classes of utterances when dam- 
age to the individual or to the state is demon- 
strable. As Justice Douglas pointed out 354 
U.S. at 513, the majority definition “does not 
require any nexus between the literature 
which is prohibited and action which the leg- 
islature can regulate or prohibit." 

Absent such a nexus, the parallel refer- 
ence to other properly excluded classes of ut- 
terances, such as libel, is unsound, and Roth’s 
third postulate, we submit, is invalid. 


B. The standard adopted in Roth is not 
constitutionally adequate. 


Even if, in the absence of supporting data, 
we were to agree with Justice Harlan that 
“the State can reasonably draw the inference 
that over a long period of time the indiscrimi- 
nate dissemination of materials, the essential 
character of which is to degrade sex will have 
an eroding effect on moral standards," it is 
still possible to describe with precision those 
utterances or other forms of speech legiti- 
mately within the police power of the states 
to proscribe. The writings and photographs 
sold surreptitiously on playgrounds or associ- 
ated with “stags” are certainly subject to de- 
scription. Other examples can be thought of. 
However, the statute that has emerged from 
this Court's definition in Roth is, we submit, 
completely lacking in precision, and thus not 
only fails to achieve its goal but is constitu- 
tionally inadequate. 

This constitutional inadequacy is well 
demonstrated by review of this Court's deci- 
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sion in Burstyn v. Wilson, 343 U.S. 495 
(1951) where it was held that under the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments a state 
may not ban a film on the basis of a censor's, 
conclusion that it is “sacrilegious.” Though 
the decision may well be interpreted as a ruling 
that, regardless of how exactly defined, sacri- 
lege is not a class of utterances outside the pro- 
tection of freedom of speech and press, never- 
theless, the Court seemed to base its reasoning 
on the finding that *in seeking to apply the 
broad and all-inclusive definition of ‘sacrile- 
gious’ given by the New York courts, the cen- 
sor is set adrift upon a boundless sea amid a 
myriad of conflicting currents of religious 
views, with no charts but those provided by the 
most vocal and powerful orthodoxies.” The 
Court concluded that “New York cannot vest 
such unlimited restraining control over motion 
pictures in a censor." 343 U.S. at 505. 

The learned concurring opinion of Justice 
Frankfurter in Burstyn is much in point, for 
after an intriguing and scholarly analysis of 
the meaning of the term “sacrilegious,” he ob- 
served the imprecision of the word, and the 
danger involved in permitting its use in a pro- 
scriptive statute. 


To allow such vague, undefinable powers of cen- 
sorship to be exercised is bound to have stultify- 
ing consequences on the creative process of litera- 
ture and art—for the films are derived largely 
from literature. History does not encourage re- 
liance on the wisdom and moderation of the censor 
as a safeguard in the exercise of such drastic 
power over the minds of men. We not only do not 
know but cannot know what is condemnable by 
‘sacrilegious.’ And if we cannot tell, how are those 
to be governed by the statute to tell?” 343 U.S. 
at 531. 


Justice Frankfurter concluded that the term 
“sacrilegious” was patently in disregard of the 
constitutional requirements of definiteness, 
because it necessarily involved “subjective de- 
termination”: 


“From all that has been said one is compelled 
to conclude that the term ‘sacrilegious’ has come 
down the stream of time encrusted with a special- 
ized, strictly confined meaning, pertaining to 
things in space not things in the mind. The New 
York Court of Appeals did not give the term this 
calculable content. It applied it to things in the 
mind, and things in the mind so undefined, so at 
large, as to be . . . patently in disregard of the 
requirement for definiteness, as the basis of pro- 
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criptions and legal sanctions for their disobedi- 
mce....” 343 U.S. at 533. 


The list of books banned, burned and ex- 
Yorted against since man first learned to write 
vidences not only the ludicrous condemna- 
ion of some and the dangerous suppression of 
thers, but also clearly indicates the varying 
ind uncertain definitions of “obscene.” The 
conclusion of Justice Harlan in Roth v. 
Jnited States that constitutional standards 
of obscenity do not readily lend themselves to 
reneralized definitions is, it is respectfully 
irged, a grave understatement. Obscenity is 
of no more easy definition than sacrilege, and 
vhen such definition pertains to “things in 
he mind, and things in the mind so unde- 
ined,” it suffers the same disability as that 
liscovered by Justice Frankfurter in Burstyn. 

This Court in Roth has created a defini- 
ion, which California has adopted, that, we 
‘espectfully suggest, falls woefully short of 
he mark in terms of both precision and con- 
ititutional adequacy. In the last analysis, it 
rests in a jury the power to determine the na- 
ure of the "average person," the nature of 
‘contemporary community standards" and 
vhat is more difficult and thus more dangerous, 
he power to determine what utterances are 
*utterly without redeeming social importance." 
Zlearly, this is to set the jury adrift *upon a 
»»undless sea amid a myriad of conflicting 
turrents” and places upon them the power to 
:ensor. Obviously such a standard might have 
een applied to “sacrilegious,” with just as 
insatisfactory a result. 

It is too easy a solution to say that *a jury 
rial . . . provides a peculiarly competent ap- 
dication of the standard for judging obscen- 
ty,” or that “the constitutional problem in 
he last analysis becomes one of particular- 
zed judgments which appellate courts must 
nake for themselves.” As Judge Frank has well 
itated, “How does the judge determine 
vhether a book is obscene? Not by way of 
ome sort of judicial notice. Whence come the 
udicial notice data to inform him?” 

As Starkie observed: 


[he advantage to the community would be infi- 
ite, could any organ of communication be dis- 
sovered, which would faithfully transmit to the 
»ublic every sentence capable of improving and 
lelighting, but repress every gross and pernicious 
ientiment. The difficulty consists in discovering 


such a literary alembic. In whom are united the 
talents requisite for the task? Does the possessor 
of them superadd an integrity and impartiality 
liable to no influence, prejudice, or bias? Who 
is competent to judge of such high qualifications? 
Where shall the power of appointment reside? 
(p. XXIV-V). 


If, as this Court recognized in Roth, “there 
may be marginal cases in which it is difficult 
to determine the side of the line on which 
a particular fact situation falls," on what ba- 
sis will this Court select those marginal cases 
which it will decide, which cases it will per- 
mit lower courts to decide? Are any of these 
forums, in the last analysis, justifiably em- 
powered to determine what can and what can- 
not be read? Who is to be the arbiter, final or 
otherwise, carrying with him the sanction of 
law and the power to imprison, as to what is 
"utterly without redeeming social impor- 
tance?" To excuse an attempted resolution of 
this problem by claiming that “no over- 
whelming danger to our freedom to experi- 
ment and to gratify our tastes in literature is 
likely to result from the suppression of a bor- 
derline book in one of the States," or in one 
of our courts, or in one of our generations, 
seems impermissible in light of the wording 
of the First Amendment and the absence of 
evidence that there is *encroachment on more 
important interests." 

For every book of value that finds its way 
to this Court and is thus saved for posterity 
there may well be a thousand others not so 
fortunate, but just as deserving. We submit 
that the danger involved to the freedom of 
press and speech and to literary heritage 
greatly outweighs the evil toward which stat- 
utes such as the one at issue are directed. 


II 


No jury, judge or court should be given the 
power to condemn a book and imprison 
its author, publisher, seller and exhibitor 
merely on the basis that the book is 
offensive. 


In the last analysis, the definition in Roth 
gives to some who find themselves offended 
by what they read the power to imprison. 
Granted not all so offended will find them- 
selves within a jury box or behind the judi- 
cial bench, but such power placed in those 
who do presents a real and frightening dan- 
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ger. Are there not more appropriate safeguards 
against offensive literature? It is respectfully 
submitted that they abound and are compat- 
ible with and promotive of the values and 
goals of our Constitution and system of gov- 
ernment. 

Though the literary merit of Henry Miller's 
Tropic of Cancer has been attested to by 
many scholars and critics, it is not the pur- 
pose of this amicus to take sides in evaluat- 
ing the book in terms of literature. However, 
we unequivocally believe in the right of the 
individual to read or reject any book. In the 
exercise of self-determination in this respect. 
the individual rejects many books because 
they are dull, because they fail to speak to 
him in terms of his own experience, back- 
ground, or interest or because they offend his 
sensibilities. Let him who is offended put 
down the book he finds offensive and let him 
warn others of what he has found. In a great 
sense, this function is not solely that of the 
professional critic, or librarian, or any one 
who pretends experience and knowledge in 
evaluating literature, but, rather, it is the 
function of any one who can read, and on the 
basis of that reading, voice opinions. 

The standard adopted in Roth and con- 
tained in the California statute is so vague 
and so subject to arbitrary application as to 
constitute an unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative power. Surely a state legislature 
cannot permit a jury to decide for themselves 
what items can or cannot be sold in com- 
merce. Exercising its police power, the legisla- 
ture can proscribe the sale or use of narcotics, 
alcoholic beverages, gambling devices and 
the like. What item or items are to be pro- 
scribed is a decision to be vested in the legis- 
lature, and having so described them. a jury 
determines whether they were in fact used or 
sold. The legislature does not permit the jury 
to decide which items subject to use or sale 
are to be banned. Because the definition of 
obscenity, as set forth by this Court in Roth 
and resultantly by the California legislature. 
is so meaningless, it in effect gives juries the 
power to define the subject matter of the 
crime. It is submitted that there is no author- 
ity for the delegation of this power, even if 
freedom of speech were not at issue. 

No matter how hallowed the institution of 
a jury. to permit twelve "average persons ap- 
plying contemporary standards" to decide 
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what is “utterly without redeeming social im- 
portance” and thus to determine the literary 
fate of any manuscript is to entrust them 
with frightening authority and we submit 
should be unthinkable. That such a determi- 
nation is subject to judicial review affords lit- ' 
tle comfort, for the judicial robe, with all due 
respect, does not carry with it a guaranty of 
wisdom. 

Obviously a contemporary jury might well 
have found that “to the average person, ap- 
plying contemporary standards, the predomi- 
nant appeal, taken as a whole,” of Ovid, St. 
Augustine, Shakespeare, Voltaire, Rabelais, 
Mark Twain or Aldous Huxley “was to pru- 
rient interest, i.e., a shameful or morbid inter- 
est in nudity, sex, or excretion, which [went] 
substantially beyond customary limits of can- 
dor in description or representation of such 
matters and [was] matter . . . utterly without 
redeeming social importance.” 

We may agree or disagree with Mrs. Ann 
Smart that Steinbeck’s 4 Russian Journal or 
Pearl Buck and Eslanda Robeson’s Ameri- 
can Argument are obscene.) We may be in 
accord or not with complaints of the good 
people of Fall River and Lowell. Massachu- 
setts, that an issue of Life magazine contain- 
ing fourteen photographs of famous statues 
and paintings of nude or partly nude women 
was obscene. We may smile or not at the 
woman exclaiming, upon reading an ac- 
count of Plato’s proposals in Living Biogra- 
phies of Great Philosophers by Henry and 
Dana Lee Thomas, that she could not help 
but believe that the book was “one reason 
why we have so many sex maniacs walking 
about." The dissatisfied parents who ap- 
proached the North Little Rock School Board 
complaining that Exodus by Leon Uris should 
not be made available because “certain pas- 
sages were filthy reading,” are welcome to 
their opinions. Equally so is the group of par- 
ents who saw danger to the morals of the na- 
tion presented by The Scarlet Letter, The 
Good Earth and Drums Along the Mohawk. 

There are those who claim bad taste and 
immorality present in the book, A History of 
the United States from the Age of Explora- 
tion to 1865 by Hugh T. Leffler, in its four- 
page description of the old Puritan custom of 


‘References in this paragraph and the next are to 
incidents reported in ALA’s Newsletter on Intellectual 
Freedom. 
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bundling, and they are free to refuse to let 
their children read it. Whether Anne Frank's 
Diary is "filthy" for adults to read, or Edgar 
Rice Burrough's Tarzan and Zane Grey's 
works should be condemned because the Ape 
Man and Jane were ostensibly living together 
without benefit of a church wedding and 
Zane Grey used corrupting language such as 
“hell” and “damn,” might be suitable top- 
ics for debate. Certainly Dr. Leslie Weather- 
head, former president of the Methodist Con- 
ference of England may wax eloquent in fa- 
vor of censoring the Bible to excise from it 
*a lot of bloody massacres and a lot of smutty 
passages that choir boys read on the quiet." 

There might be point in discussing whether 
Samuel Coleridge was correct in his conten- 
tion that "Shakespeare's words are too inde- 
cent to be translated. . . . His gentlefolks talk 
is full of coarse allusions such as nowadays 
you could hear only in the meanest taverns.” 

We may, in turn, voice our criticism of the 
Brooklyn Public Library in 1876 for excluding 
from the children's room the Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer. We may find paradox in the 
fact that in 1930 An American Tragedy was 
required reading for a Harvard English course, 
when across the river the Supreme Court of 
Boston fined its publisher $300. We may 
praise the United States Attorney, David C. 
Acheson, for his criticism of the vagueness of 
proposed legislation making criminal the dis- 
semination of “intrigues between men and 
women" in noting that Romeo and Juliet 
might, therefore, be banned. 

Such is the nature of the marketplace of 
ideas. The diversity of taste and of opinion, 
particularly in the area of speech and writing 
remains a stimulus to thoughtful, creative ex- 
pression. The danger arises only when one 
taste or one opinion carries with it the sanc- 
tion of law and the power to ban. The danger 
is obvious with a jury of Ann Smarts, Plato 
critics, Dr. Weatherheads, Coleridges and Fall 
River citizens. What would be the fate of 
Gargantua or Candide or The Decameron had 
there been such a panel? It is submitted that 
our libraries and our heritage might be re- 
duced to The Rabbits Wedding and it is con- 
ceivable that some jury could bring in a find- 
ing of guilty on that “work.”? 


*A children's book, THe Raspit’s Weppinc by 
[Garth Williams], was objected to in Texas because 
one rabbit was white and the other black. See 5 


The individual views of our hypothetical 
jurymen, regardless of how atypical or lacking 
in wisdom, are entitled to be heard. It is a dif- 
ferent matter altogether to grant such individ- 
uals the right to condemn and imprison by 
giving them the right to decide what is ob- 
scene, what is prurient and what is socially 
unimportant. 

The problem of how ideas should be ex- 
pressed, what books should be published and 
sold, what books should be purchased and 
read is not one of easy answer. One need go 
no further than the decisions of this Court 
pertaining to books to realize the complexity 
of the problem. 

Amicus submits, however, that the solution 
lies not in the courts, but in the marketplace 
of ideas. There are a myriad of groups seeking 
to influence the attitudes, opinions and be- 
haviors of others. The world of literature, in 
company with other worlds of expression, 
lives in an environment of pressure groups that 
have arisen because they satisfy some social 
need. They perform useful as well as objec- 
tionable functions. But the very basis for the 
right of association and freedom to express 
opinion is the conviction that such freedom 
to advocate ideas, such competition to have 
public support and approval, is best calculated 
to insure an enlightened public opinion and 
wise public policy. 

Though amicus does not hold itself out as 
a paragon of wisdom in adopting a policy 
of what is to be read, what is to be skimmed 
and what is to be discarded, the following 
basic policies are advocated for its members: 


l. As a responsibility of library service, books 
and other reading matter selected should be 
chosen for values of interest, information and en- 
lightenment of all the people of the community. 
In no case should any book be excluded because 
of the race or nationality or the political or re- 
ligious views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable pro- 
vision of material presenting all points of view 
concerning the problems and issues of our times, 
international, national, and local; and books or 
other reading matter of sound factual authority 
should not be proscribed or removed from library 
shelves because of partisan or doctrinal dis- 
approval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by 
volunteer arbiters of morals or political opinion 





FrREEDOM-To-READ BULLETIN, No. 1, p. 10 (1962), 
published by the American Book Publishers’ Council. 
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or by organizations that would establish a coer- 
cive concept of Americanism, must be challenged 
by libraries in maintenance of their responsibility 
to provide public information and enlightenment 
through the printed word.’ 


Other equally responsible organizations are 
concerned with the value and protection of 
our literary heritage. It is respectfully submit- 
ted that the arena in which these groups and 
the persuasive pressures to which they are 
subject interact is the only proper forum for a 
determination of what should or should not 
be read. It is faith in the democratic process 
and its institutions that creates "confidence 
in the ability of our people to reject noxious 
literature [and] their capacity to sort out the 
true from the false in theology, economics, 
politics or any other field."* 

Is this not then, rather than the jury or the 
judge, the best literary alembic? 


* LIBRARY BILL or RicuHTs, adopted and amended by 
the American Library Association Council, February 
1, 1961. 

* Roth, supra, 354 U.S. at 514 (dissenting opinion of 
Douglas, J.). 


Eprrom's postscript: The U.S. Supreme 
Court had granted a writ of certiorari (re- 
quest for review) of Smith v. California and 
considered it on December 16, 1963. Mean- 
while the court had been asked for a similar 
writ in a similar case, Arnebergh v. Zeitlin, 
in which the California Supreme Court had 
decided in favor of the well-known book- 
seller, Jacob Zeitlin, on the ground that 
Tropic of Cancer has literary value and 
that its sale is thus protected by the federal 
and California constitutions. 

Note that Smith had been convicted by 
a California superior court, Zeitlin freed in 
a later case by the California Supreme 
Court, and that the Smith decision never 
came before the California Supreme Court 
—it was not reviewable. 

The U.S. Supreme Court simultaneously 
considered the appeal for a writ in one case 
and the writ which it had granted in the 
other and, according to the New York Times 
of December 17— 

“Declined to review a California Supreme 
Court decision that the state’s anti-obscenity 


CONCLUSION 


To call a book obscene is to apply a label that 
has no semantic referent. To conclude that a 
book has no social importance answers no 
First Amendment problem. In such areas, the 
persuasion of public opinion should be the 
only acceptable censor. Only where a book 
or writing is shown to damage society or one 
of its members wrongfully—be it libelous, se- 
ditious or *obscene"—should freedom of the 
press give way to more important social in- 
terests and Government have the power to re- 
strain and punish. No such test having been 
applied by the court below, or required by Sec- 
tion 311 of the California Penal Code, the 
judgment of the court below should be re- 
versed. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Tuomas M. THOMAS, 
REUBEN L. HEDLUND, 
2900 Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, 
Attorneys for Amicus Curiae. 


KIRKLAND, ELLIS, Hopson, CHAFFETZ 
& MASTERS, 
Of Counsel. 


law covered only ‘hard-core pornography’ 
and that Henry Miller's Tropic of Cancer 
was not in that category and hence could 
not be banned (No. 583, Arnebergh v. 
Zeitlin). 

“Vacated a California lower court's de- 
cision affirming a bookseller's criminal con- 
viction for selling Tropic of Cancer—a de- 
cision not reviewable in the state Supreme 
Court—and remanded it for reconsideration 
in light of the latter court's finding that the 
book was not bannable (No. 72, Smith v. 
Calif.) ." 

ALA's Amicus Curiae brief as published 
here has been condensed somewhat by 
Ervin J. Gaines, the Bulletin's regular con- 
tributor on Intellectual Freedom. About 
three-fourths of the text is used; omissions 
have not been denoted by ellipses in order 
to preserve a sense of continuity in the 
argument. The full text of the brief is avail- 
able at $1 from the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee at ALA headquarters. If possi- 
ble, enclose cash with order. 

ecc 
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- Report on the study of 


Access to Public Libraries 


[Eprror’s NOTE: Those unfamiliar with the 
background of this report may consult the 
September 1963 ALA Bulletin, pages 742—45, 
or the Chicago Conference Proceedings.] 


At its fall meeting in November 1963, the 
ALA Executive Board authorized funds so 
that the Board of Directors of the Library 
Administration Division could convene itself 
for a special meeting prior to Midwinter to 
consider all aspects of the problems raised by 
publication of the survey report, Access to 
Public Libraries, and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Board at the 1964 
Midwinter Meeting. Product of a research 
project prepared for LAD by International 
Research Associates, the report since its ap- 
pearance last July has been the subject of 
considerable controversy. 

The LAD Board met in Chicago on De- 
cember 8 and 9, 1963, to formulate a state- 
ment of position. Five members were present. 
The Board felt that its primary responsibility 
was to examine the objectives, administra- 
tion, and methodology of the survey; to 
evaluate the probable acceptability and use- 
fulness of the report; and to recommend ap- 
propriate action by ALA and the profession 
it represents. The Board felt, too, that its re- 
view of the circumstances surrounding prepa- 
ration and issuance of the report should pro- 
vide a basis for avoiding similar problems in 
the future. 

[For its review and discussion, the LAD 
Board had available a wide variety of materials 
fully documenting the Access study. Those in- 
terested in making a full bibliographical study 
may obtain this list from the Library Adminis- 
tration. Division at ALA headquarters. How- 
ever, there have been no other deletions from 
the full report in this reprint. —E».] 


by the Library Administration Division 


to the ALA Council 
at the Midwinter Meeting 


In addition to the documentation, the 
LAD Board had an opportunity to question 
Robert W. C. Brown, director of the Access 
project and representative of INRA, who was 
present for the first of the three sessions. Mr. 
Brown furnished general information on the 
procedures followed in preparation of the re- 
port, particularly the methodology used in 
Part II, Section F. Alphonse F. Trezza, LAD 
executive secretary, was questioned at some 
length regarding the development of the con- 
cept and scope of the study, and the circum- 
stances surrounding issuance of the report. 
Both Mr. Brown and Mr. Trezza answered 
questions about the relationship of the Ad- 
visory Committee to the research staff of the 
project. 


FINDINGS 


l. The Board established the following se- 
quence of events: 


Late Fall 1960. Proposal for a study of access to 
libraries first discussed by Archie McNeal, 
president of LAD (who was also chairman of 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom), with the 
LAD executive secretary. 

Mid-January 1961. Draft submitted by the LAD 
executive secretary to Mr. McNeal. 

Midwinter Meeting 1961. Draft discussed by 
LAD Board and Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. 

February-July 1961. Budget developed. 

July 1961 (Cleveland). LAD approved proposal 
and accepted responsibility for its administra- 
tion. Executive Board approved LAD pro- 
posal and authorized the executive director to 
seek funds. Council informed of proposed 
study. 

August 1961—June 1962. Funds sought. 

June 1962 (Miami Beach). "Statement on Indi- 
vidual Membership, Chapter Status, and Insti- 
tutional Membership," adopted by Council, 
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included the following: “Concerning Institu- 
tional Membership, the Council shall— 

a. Pursue with diligence the study of access 
to libraries so that factual data on this subject 
are collected. 

b. Make public promptly the results of this 
study." 

November 7, 1962. International Research As- 
sociates (INRA) authorized to undertake the 
Access study. 

November 1962. Advisory Committee appointed. 
Three members were public librarians, two 
were university librarians, one was a school 
librarian, and one was a librarian-researcher. 

December 1962. Advisory Committee held first 
meeting with INRA staff; discovered that 
INRA could complete study within six months 
and have report ready for 1963 annual con- 
ference at which an oral presentation of find- 
ings would be made. 

January 1, 1963. Study officially began. 

June 26, 1963. Report completed. 

June 27-28, 1963. Advisory Committee met for 
two days to review preliminary draft of re- 
port and decided to recommend that it be 
printed immediately. 

Week of July 8, 1963. Advance news story for 
July 15 release prepared by ALA staff to 
cover LAD meeting of July 15, at which the 
Access study was to be presented. Release was 
seen and commented on by chairman of Ad- 
visory Committee, chairman of Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, LAD executive secre- 
tary, and ALA executive director before is- 
suance. Was revised several times. 

July 14, 1963, a.m. (Chicago). Report, summary, 
and press release presented to ALA Executive 
Board for information. 

July 14, 1963, 4:30 p.m. (Chicago). Report, sum- 
mary, and press release presented to LAD 
Board, which voted to receive the report in 
order to make discussion possible the next 
day; also voted to recommend that the report 
be published immediately so that ALA mem- 
bers could have an opportunity to read and 
study the whole report as soon as possible. 

July 15, 1963, 2:00 p.m. (Chicago). Access study 
presented and discussed at LAD membership 
meeting cosponsored by Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom and Public Library Associa- 
tion. 

July 15, 1963, later (Chicago). Advisory Com- 
mittee reconvened and confirmed original de- 
cision to recommend printing of the report. 

July 15, 1963, 4:30 p.m.; July 16, 1963, 8:30 p.m. 
(Chicago). Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
met and voted to favor immediate publication 
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of the report. LAD Board confirmed earlier 
decision to recommend early publication of re- 
port. 

July 19, 1963, ALA Membership Meeting (Chi- 
cago). Chairman of Advisory Committee re- 
ported to the membership. Chairman of the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom reported 
that it favored immediate publication. Presi- 
dent of LAD announced that LAD Board sup- 
ported this recommendation for the reason 
shown above, also stated that publication of 
the report did not imply endorsement of its 
findings, and further indicated that the LAD 
Board with the help of the Advisory Com- 
mittee would study suggestions, comments, 
and criticisms of the report and would consider 
appropriate action to be taken, hopefully in 
time for the Midwinter Meeting. 

August 19, 1963. Access to Public Libraries pub- 
lished, bearing ALA imprint. 

August-December 1963. Numerous reports on 
the Access study, its reception by ALA mem- 
bers, and the controversies arising from it ap- 
peared in library periodicals. 

September 19, 1963. Advisory Committee met 
with INRA staff to review questions raised 
about Access study, particularly protests made 
by Emerson Greenaway, Harry Peterson, and 
Ralph Ulveling. 

September 30, 1963. As a result of above meet- 
ing, the Advisory Committee issued the follow- 
ing statement as representing its thinking: “It 
should be noted that the section on adequacy 
of access to branch libraries was limited, as 
stated in the report, to the study of specific 
census tracts which were either 8095 or more 
white or 8095 or more non-white. The conclu- 
sions must, therefore, be limited to the kinds 
and numbers of census tracts studied. It is 
the judgment of the Advisory Committee that 
the findings cannot be generalized to apply to 
the whole of any city concerned or to the com- 
parison of cities without further study. The 
Advisory Committee, therefore, recommends 
that the use of this part of the report be lim- 
ited and that no generalizations be made about 
the cities studied." 

October 9, 1963. INRA issued memorandum to 
Advisory Committee answering questions 
raised with respect to methodology used in 
Part II, Section F. 

November 23, 1963. ALA Executive Board heard 
testimony from Mr. Greenaway, Mr. Peterson, 
and Mr. Ulveling regarding Access study. 

December 8-9, 1963. LAD Board held special 
meeting in Chicago to formulate this state- 
ment of position. 
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2. INRA was chosen to carry out this study 
for the following reasons: a) INRA was known 
to and recommended by Dr. Bernard Berelson 
who later was appointed a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee. b) The organization has been 
engaged in research in the areas of social sci- 
ences, opinion and attitude, communications, and 
marketing for more than fifteen years. e) It 
maintains a nationwide field staff of interviewers 
and a network of branch and associate offices in 
37 countries. d) Its clients have included the 
Ford Foundation; the Department of State; the 
USIA; the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company; and Standard Oil (New 
Jersey). e) The director of the Access study, 
Mr. Brown, is a graduate of Hobart College and 
Yale Law School and is an experienced re- 
searcher. 

3. The Board's investigation discloses that the 
scope of the survey as carried out was pursuant 
to the original proposal approved by the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom, the LAD Board, 
and the Executive Board. In assessing the final 
report, it should be realized that these groups 
were concerned that the survey should not be 
limited to one minority group or to one geo- 
graphical area, but should include library service 
for students, foreign language groups, and others, 
as well as for racial minorities. The Association 
was seeking to fill a large order with the Access 
study. The financial supporters of the project 
received copies of the proposal and were in- 
formed of its scope. Two changes in procedure, 
however, developed as a result of a cut in the 
budget from $45,000 to $35,000. First, a planned 
midpoint conference on access to libraries in- 
volving lay persons as well as library personnel 
had to be abandoned. Second, in order to cut 
costs of transportation, the Advisory Committee 
was selected mainly from the New York area, 
where INRA is located. 

4. Five meetings of the Advisory Committee 
with the research staff of INRA were held 
during the six months of the study. Both the 
Advisory Committee and the director of the 
study, Mr. Brown, operated within the frame- 
work established by the Policy Statement on 
Functions of LAD Advisory Committees, from 
which the following quotations are taken: 

“The authority of the Director for the imple- 
mentation and execution of the work of a project 
is autonomous in nature, and hence the responsi- 
bilities for planning, directing, and completing 
the work of the project rest with its Director. 
During the initial phase, however, the Director 
is encouraged to seek the advice of the Advisory 


Committee regarding major activities or plar 
to be undertaken by the project staff." 

“The Director, who is appointed by the Exece- 
tive Director of ALA, will at all times wors 
within the framework of the project as outlined 
and approved, and within the overall policie= 
set by the Advisory Committee." 

“The primary function of the Chairman anc 
members of the Advisory Committee of the 
project is that of formulating basic guiding 
principles for the work of the project as = 
whole. Their services are advisory, not admin- 
istrative, in nature.” 

5. The length of time devoted to the study 
was reduced from one year to six months b» 
agreement between the Advisory Committee and 
INRA because the committee felt that immedi- 
acy of the need for the report made delay of it= 
presentation until the St. Louis Conference im 
1964 undesirable. The six-month deadline actu- 
ally meant only that more man hours per das 
were devoted to the project; the total number ef 
hours would have been the same whether it took 
six calendar months or a year. 

6. So far as the Board can determine, all ALA 
policies and procedures currently in force were 
carried out with respect to the authorization 
preparation, and release of this report. As © 
result of this conformance to the accepted pa:- 
tern, some of the groups most directly concerne 
with the Access study did not have an oppor- 
tunity to read and discuss the report before 
decisions were made about its publication. Con- 
sequently the news release was prepared anc 
issued before the LAD Board had seen the re 
port. When the report was published, carryinz 
the ALA imprint, it bore no notation that it hac 
not as yet been accepted, approved, or endorsec 
by the ALA agency which had the official re 
sponsibility for its administration. 

7. Careful reading of letters and periodica 
articles discloses that there has been consider 
able misunderstanding on the part of the mem 
bership about various aspects of the study arc 
the handling of its publication. For example, i 
has been stated incorrectly that the LAD mem 
bership voted on the publication of the report 
It is also evident that many people are unaware 
that the scope of the study was not broadenec 
during its execution but was kept within the 
scope established in the original proposal. 

8. From articles already in print, it is appar 
ent that well-qualified and presumably unbiasec 
experts in social science research, some of whom 
also have library background and experience 
when questioned for their opinions on this re 
port, differ widely on the validity of the method 
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ology used in the survey, particularly with re- 
spect to the controversial Section F of Part II. 


CONCLUSIONS 


l. In. the opinion of the LAD Board, 
which now has the obvious advantage of 
hindsight, the scope of the survey as outlined 
in the original proposal and as carried out by 
INRA has proved too broad to be success- 
fully supported by the finances available. 

2. It is the judgment of the LAD Board 
that the report, Access to Public Libraries, is 
acceptable and useful in several of its parts, 
but not in others. 


a. The Board particularly commends Part II, 
Sections A through E, on segregation as it limits 
access to libraries, and Appendix C, on the 
relation of law to access to public libraries. 
These portions of the study, done in depth, 
provide highly useful and meaningful guidelines 
for direct action or further study. Part V, en- 
titled “Regional Distribution of Library Re- 
sources,” is also valuable as a departure point 
for further research. 

b. The Board is of the opinion that in Parts 
IIl, on students, and IV, on foreign language 
resources, the research was so limited that it 
produced insignificant data, only confirming in- 
formation already known. Part III on students is 
particularly superficial and meager, affording 
only negative sidelights on a subject now being 
approached from many angles in much more 
constructive ways. (ALA's 1963 Conference- 
Within-a-Conference on students in libraries, for 
example, was a starting point for a really effec- 
tive attack on a multifaceted problem.) While 
the data presented in Part IV on foreign lan- 
guage resources is also extremely scanty, the 
Board feels that it has some value because it calls 
attention to areas requiring further research. 

c. With Part II, Section F, “Location and 
Resources of Branch Libraries in Ten Selected 
Cities" the LAD Board voices strong disagree- 
ment. It feels that this portion of the survey 
attempted an excursion into a most complex area 
of library practice where administrators are still 
struggling to find the right way in an infinite 
variety of patterns. This excursion was much too 
shallow. Many more correlated studies would be 
needed to establish the validity of far-reaching 
conclusions which are here drawn from extremely 
limited research based on assumptions which 
are still open questions in the field of librarian- 
ship. Therefore, these conclusions are rejected. 

The methodology applied to this section of the 
report (particularly use of the census tract as a 
meaningful unit for measuring availability of 
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library service) has been brought into serious 
question and, as pointed out earlier, social scien- 
tists expert in their field disagree on its validity. 
While disclaiming special competence in re- 
search methods, as librarians the Board mem- 
bers take specific issue with the incompleteness 
of the measurements employed to determine 
adequacy of library service, feeling that use of 
the number of volumes in a branch as the sole 
criterion of adequacy was a painfully limited 
approach, and that some attempt should have 
been made to utilize additional measurements. 
Too, the Board finds some of the terminology 
used in this section confusing and cloudy, at best 
lacking in the precision desirable in this extra- 
ordinarily sensitive area of human relations. As 
an example, the word “discrimination,” even 
when qualified as “indirect” or “de facto,” in the 
view of many carries a connotation of intent and 
prejudice. It will be noted that reservations were 
expressed by the Advisory Committee in its 
statement of September 30. (See above.) 


3. Many areas requiring further study are 
suggested by this report. 


a. In recognition of the obligation to provide 
public library service for all, including the 
underprivileged, new and continuing studies in 
depth are needed of the groups treated only 
superficially in this report—foreign language 
readers, the economically depressed, the poorly 
educated, as well as cultural and racial minori- 
ties wherever they are found. 

b. An extensive, well-supported study of 
branch library service is an obvious and crying 
need. This should cover all aspects of the com- 
munity library service program, including clien- 
tele and use, optimum size and location of 
facilities, hours of service, administration and 
staffing, selection and maintenance of the book 
collection, and system relationships. 

c. Patterns of discrimination in employment 
and promotion of minority group members in 
libraries would be a fruitful field for study. 

d. The confusion and misunderstandings aris- 
ing from the publication of this report indicate 
that the time may be ripe for a new broad study 
of public library goals. As the communications 
revolution led to the Public Library Inquiry, so 
the social revolution now sweeping America may 
call for a reevaluation of the library's social 
purpose and of the means for achieving it. 


4. Although the current framework of ALA 
procedures affecting research studies and pub- 
lications has heretofore seemed to supply suf- 
ficient safeguards, the Access experience in- 
dicates that these safeguards are not adequate 
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where controversial subjects are involved. 
When the situation is further compounded by 
the necessity for haste, however much justi- 
fied, the mixture can be explosive. 

5. It is obvious from statements already 
made that the LAD Board recognizes that er- 
rors in judgment occurred in determining the 
scope of the Access study, in establishing the 
assumptions and methodology upon which 
what proved to be its most controversial por- 
tion was based, and in the timing and han- 
dling of its presentation and publication. 
These errors were most manifest in Part II, 
Section F, of the report and caused the most 
lasting damage at that point. To attempt 
amy exact assessment of the degree of blame 
to be attached to the LAD Board, the Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom, the Execu- 
tive Board, the Advisory Committee, INRA, 
or the ALA staff would be an impossible task 
and would serve no constructive purpose. The 
LAD Board is convinced that at no point was 
there neglect of duty, carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, or intentional misrepresentation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The LAD Board recommends to the ALA 
Executive Board: 

l. That the Bylaws of the Association be 
studied to see if any conflict exists betweer 
the provisions on publications set forth ir 
Article VI, Section 8, and in Article VII: 
and the general statement of divisional au- 
thority set forth in Article VI, Section 2(b) - 
and if so, that the conflict be resolved b» 
amendment. 

2. That no press release or public state- 
ment involving a publication dealing with 
highly sensitive matters (such as those ir 
the Access study) be issued until the re- 
sponsible unit has had an opportunity te 
read the publication and reach a judgmen: 
on its contents; and that any publication ie 
sued prior to acceptance by the responsible 
unit be labelled as “tentative,” “for study," 
or by some other suitable designation indi- 
cating that ALA approval is still pending. 

3. That a permanent ALA research office 





PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT 


This report was presented to Council at its 
January 29 meeting on behalf of the Library 
Administration Division by Keith Doms, assist- 
ant director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
president of the division. Discussion was delayed 
until the next day, when Council members 
would have had more time to study the report. 
Ralph Ulveling of the Detroit Public Library, 
one of the strongest critics of the part of the 
report dealing with branch library services, 
seconded the motion for adoption on January 30. 

Marietta Daniels of the Columbus Memorial 
Library, Pan American Union, Councilor from 
the District of Columbia Library Association, 
read into the discussion a statement from that 
association, which felt a particular concern about 
the study as “the one chapter of the American 
Library Association whose entire membership 
can benefit by the services of one library sys- 
tem which received specific mention in the Ac- 
cess to Public Libraries Study." DCLA criticized 
the method of publication of the report, the 
research methodology employed, the premises 
on which its judgments were based, and its 


vocabulary (“confusing”). “A distinction should 
have been made between ‘freedom of access’ and 
‘convenience of access.” DCLA recommended 
“a thorough review" and “corrective action.” 
Miss Daniels prefaced the reading by observine 
that it paralleled and supported the LAD repor-- 

LeRoy C. Merritt of the University of Cal- 
fornia library school, Berkeley, identifying hinm- 
self as a member of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, thought that insertion of the report 
with copies of the study itself would be in cor- 
flict with the ALA stand against labeling. Robert 
Vosper of the University of California Library. 
Los Angeles, enlarged on and generally sup- 
ported this view, at the same time saying thet 
he would vote for adoption of the report. Archie 
McNeal of the University of Miami Library 
chairman of the Intellectual Freedom Commit: ee. 
identified himself as a member of the Executive 
Board, which recommended adoption of the re- 
port, and said, “This is an ALA publication and 
what we propose to insert is in the nature ef 
an errata slip." The question was called fcr 
and the motion to adopt the report was carried 
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be considered to study, develop. and coordi- 
nate research projects such as this one. (It is 
the understanding of the LAD Board that es- 
tablishment of such an office is now under 
consideration by the Executive Board.) 

4. That the attention of appropriate divi- 
sions of ALA, particularly the Public Li- 
brary Association, be called to the areas of 
further study suggested by Access to Public 
Libraries. (Some of these are outlined in 
Conclusion 3.) 

5. That in view of the great interest 
shown in the methodology employed in Part 
IL, Section F, the INRA memorandum of Oc- 
tober 9, detailing the objectives and meth- 
odology used in this section, be made avail- 


able by ALA to any person requesting a copy. 

6. That this review and evaluation be 
made available to the administrators and 
governing bodies of the ten libraries specified 
in Part II, Section F; the financial sponsors 
of the Access study; all ALA agencies in- 
volved in its preparation; the news services 
through which a July 15, 1963, press release 
concerning the study was issued; professional 
journals; and any other appropriate channels 
of information. 

7. That the American Library Association, 
using every means at its disposal, continue 
to promote freedom of access to libraries for 
all people. 





FEDERAL PROSECUTION OF FRAUDULENT DEALERS 


On November 6, 1963, an indictment was re- 
turned in the United States District Court for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania, naming James S. 
Rizek and Richard Caverly as defendants. The 
former was a book dealer and the latter the for- 
mer chief librarian of the Scranton Public Li- 
brary. The indictment charged that Caverly and 
Rizek conspired together to transport in interstate 
commerce books, documents, and periodicals that 
they knew to be stolen or taken by fraud from the 
Scranton Publie Library in violation of the fed- 
eral statutes. 

The indictment charged further that Rizek had 
done business under the names of Academic Sales 
Company, The Academic Service Corporation, 
Raritan Book Company, and other names. 

As part of the unlawful plan, Rizek and his 
associates approached and made proposals to pub- 
lic and college libraries in different parts of the 
country to exchange books and their bound pe- 
riodicals for microfilm of these and other titles. 

The government charged that in furtherance of 
the conspiracy the defendants, Rizek and Caverly, 
would steal or convert to their own use, from the 
Scranton Public Library, books, documents, etc., 
and that Rizek and his associates would establish 
contacts with other public and college libraries 
to dispose of books and documents so stolen. 

The government alleged further in the indict- 
ment that Rizek and Caverly would authenticate 
the disposal of books to purchasers by the use of 
letterheads and order blanks of the Scranton 
Public Library. 

These acts complained of in the indictment are 
alleged to have occurred during the period from 
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February 1961 through June 1962. However, it is 
believed that these activities continued over a 
much longer period. 

The activities complained of in the Scranton in- 
dictment have not been confined to Rizek and his 
companies. From recent press reports, there has 
been a veritable epidemic of thefts of books, man- 
uscripts, and documents during the past year. 

Most of the cases complained of follow the pat- 
tern of the Rizek indictment and have to do with 
the unlawful acquisition of publications from li- 
braries. 

The favorite approach of the book dealer in- 
volved is the exchange of bound volumes for mi- 
crofilms of these volumes. In many of these cases 
the individual book dealer has failed to carry out 
the provisions of his contract, failed to make pay- 
ment for the merchandise bought, or delivered 
microfilm not up to minimum standard. As a con- 
sequence of the failure of these book dealers to 
fulfill their agreement, many complaints have 
been received by the Bookdealer-Library Rela- 
tions Committee of the American Library Associ- 
ation. The function of this committee is the study 
of all aspects of bookdealer-library relations. In 
view of the widespread character of the opera- 
tions complained of and the losses sustained by 
the libraries of the country, those libraries that 
have been victimized may wish to communicate 
with the chairman of tliis committee, Carl Jack- 
son, associate director, University of Colorado Li- 
brary, Boulder, to the end that there be an in- 
vestigation of the facts; and, if the facts warrant, 
that the matter may be called to the attention of 
the proper officials. coe 
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YOU WILL 
APPRECIATE 
THESE 
AETNASTAK 
QUALITY 
FEATURES 


Wire book supports usable in 
Canopy Tops as well as 
shelves. Inner return flanges of 
all Aetnastak Canopy Tops 
carefully formed up to the 
same dimension as shelves. 
One type of book support may 
be used anywhere in the stack. 


Canopy Tops supported by 
angled bracket, carefully 
rounded on lower side to avoid 
sharp edges and improve ap- 
pearance. No tools needed to 
remove Canopy Tops. 


Horizontal cross-member of 
the frame (visible between 
Canopy Tops) closed at :he 
bottom — a closed tube in- 
stead of an unsightly open 
channel. Again, no raw edges 
to injure hands. 


Inner return flanges of steel 
end panels returned a full 3 
inches, well behind faces of 
shelf brackets—greater 
strength, improved appear- 
ance. 


The fourth bend inside Aetna- 
stak shelf faces is not too ap- 
parent, but it's there. This 
inner return towards front and 
rear faces of shelf eliminates 
raw edges and adds to strength 
and appearance of shelf. 


Shelf brackets hinged to 
shelves, factory installed. Fixed 
brackets also available. 

Bracket edges are full 90° 
radius for neater appearance. 


No sharp edges to cut hands 
or knife books, 


(8) Brackets equipped with safety 
lugs to prevent accidental dis- 


lodgement from shelves. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE, DEPARTMENT AL 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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COSTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE, 1963 


This new supplement to Public Library Service: Ae 
Guide to Evaluation with Minimum Standards pro- ` 
vides a realistic measure of the costs of implementing 
adequate library service. To reflect current costs the 
actual budgets of four types of library systems in dif- 
ferent geographical areas are presented. Percentages 
for types of expenditures, basic salary schedules, unit 
book costs, and relevant statistics round out the cover- 
age. An essential tool for assessing present programs 
and planning for the future. 75€ 


Combined price with Public Library Service $2.00 


PLANNING LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
FOR SERVICE 


Reports the prepared papers, related proceedings, and 
discussions of the 1961 Buildings and Equipment In- 
stitute held at Kent State University. Covers design 
and layout of college, university, public, and school 
libraries with emphasis on service to users. Formal 
papers treat such key problems as: elements of plan- 
ning; values of wood, metal, and plastic equipment; 
environmental control; and human mechanics in rela- 
tion to equipment. Panel discussions explore the place 
of school library facilities in the new curriculum and 
involving others in planning. Includes floor plans and 
presentations of sixteen college and university, public, 
and school libraries with the evaluations by institute 
participants. This symposium of expert opinion ex- 
amines both problems and solutions of common inter- 
est to all libraries planning or considering building 
programs. Harold L. Roth, editor. Ready in May. $3.75 


PRINTED BOOK CATALOGUE 
IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 1723-1900 
ACRL Monograph 26 


The first documented history of the printed public or 
reader catalog, predecessor to today's card catalog. 
Chronologically covers the development of the cat- 
alog in book form from colonial times to its replace- 
ment by the introduction of Library of Congress 
printed catalog cards. Problems and solutions in 
compiling these catalogs are of special interest in 
view of present attempts at revival. Useful also for 
the history of cataloging and libraries presented. Se- 
lected bibliography, index, and list of 179 outstand- 
ing book catalogs from 1723-1907. Jim Ranz. $3.00 
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Notable Children's Books of 1963 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee 
of the Children’s Services Division, American 
Library Association, aided by suggestions 
from children’s librarians in sixteen cities. 
Committee members are Isabella Jinnette, 
coordinator, Work with Children, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, chairman; Augusta 
Baker; Sara I. Fenwick; Helen Kinsey; and 
Frances Lee. 


AMERMAN, LocKHART. Guns in the Heather. 
Harcourt, $3.25. Action-packed cloak-and- 
dagger story set in the Scottish Highlands. 

ANDERSEN, Hans CHRISTIAN. The Wild Swans. 
Tr. by M. R. James. Illus. by Marcia 
Brown. Scribner, $3.50. Sensitively illus- 
trated with graceful drawings in soft grays 
touched with pink. 

Bartos-HOppNER, BARBARA. The Cossacks. Tr. 
by Stella Humphries. Illus. by Victor G. 
Ambrus. Walck, $4. In a stirring, richly 
detailed story, a peasant boy sees violent 
action with outlaw chief Yermak and his 
Cossacks in their conquest of Siberia. 

Benn, Harry. The Faraway Lurs. World, $3. 
Poetically written, a tragic love story of a 
girl and a boy from enemy tribes in the 
Bronze Age. 





BELL, THELMA HARRINGTON, and CorypoNn 
BELL. The Riddle of Time. Illus. by Corydon 
Bell. Viking, $3.50. Many aspects of time 
explored in a clearly written, animated 
account. 

BLISHEN, EDWARD, comp. Oxford Book of 
Poetry for Children. Illus. by Brian Wild- 
smith. Watts, $7.95. Designed purely for 
enjoyment, a varied anthology of more 
than 160 English poems. Illustrated in rich 
colors. 

Biocu, Marte Hatun. Aunt America. Illus. 
by Joan Berg. Atheneum, $3.50. In a me- 
morable story, a visit from “Aunt America" 
helps a Ukranian girl understand the mean- 
ing of freedom and integrity. 

Bring a Torch, Jeannete, Isabella. Pictures by 
Adrienne Adams. Scribner, $3.25. A lovely 
pictorial interpretation of a seventeenth- 
century Provengal carol attributed to Nicho- 
las Saboly. 

Crarpi, Joun. John J. Plenty and Fiddler 
Dan. Illus. by Madeleine Gekiere. Lippin- 
cott, $2.95. The old fable of the ant and 
the grasshopper told anew in melodious 
verse and intricate drawings. 

CLARKE, PAULINE. The Return of the Twelves. 
Illus. by Bernarda Bryson. Coward, $3.75. 
Twelve wooden soldiers which once be- 
longed to the Bronté children come alive 
for the little boy who finds them. A wholly 
enchanting, suspenseful story. 

CoarswonTH, ELIZABETH. The Princess and 
the Lion. Illus. by Evaline Ness. Panthecn, 
$3.50. An Abyssinian princess, with her 
pet mule and the palace lion, courageously 
makes a dangerous journey to save her 
brother from disgrace or death. 

Coxe, WILLIAM, ed. The Birds and the Beasts 
Were There. Woodcuts by Helen Siegl. 
World, $4.95. A choice anthology of animal 
poems, tastefully illustrated and designed. 

DowbEN, ANNE OPHELIA T. Look at a Flower. 
Illus. by the author. Crowell, $4.50. Well. 


“So Tatsinda asked [Tanda-nan] from her heart if she 
might ever hope to be the bride of Tackctan." From 
Tatsinda, by Elizabeth Enright, drawn by Irene Haas 
(Harcourt). 
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organized scientific guide, il- 
lustrated with meticulously 
detailed drawings by a bo- 
tanical artist. 

Downer, Marton. The Story of 
Design. Lothrop, $4.95. A 
handsome book of photo- 
graphic reproductions with 
commentary offers well-cho- 
sen examples of design in art 
and household objects from 
prehistoric to contemporary 
times. 

ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. T'atsinda. 
Pictures by Irene Haas. Har- 
court, $3.50. An original fairy 
tale with illustrations which capture the 
magic and beauty of the story. 

Ers, Marte HALL. Gilberto and the Wind. 
Illus. by the author. Viking, $3. A small 
boy's delight in the wind is conveyed in 
this sensitive, childlike picture book. 

Frirz, JEAN. J, Adam. Illus. by Peter Bur- 
chard. Coward, $3.75. Set in the 19850's, 
this engrossing story gives an unusually 
convincing portrait of a boy growing up 
and deciding on his future. 

GLUBOK, SHIRLEY. The Art of Ancient Greece. 
Designed by Oscar Krauss. Atheneum, 
$3.95. An inviting introduction to Greek 
art. 

GoppEN, Rumer. Little Plum. Drawings by 
Jean Primrose. Viking, $3.25. Charming 
story of two little girls who feud their way 
to friendship, a Japanese doll the bone of 
contention between them. 

Grimm, JAKOB Lupwic KARL, and WILHELM 
Kart GRIMM. The Seven Ravens. Pictures 
by Felix Hoffmann. Harcourt, $3.75. A 
distinguished picture-book interpretation of 
a fairy tale, harmonious in every detail. 

HAUGAARD, ERIK CHRISTIAN. Hakon of Rogen’s 
Saga. Illus. by Leo and Diane Dillon. 
Houghton, $3. A young Norseman’s fight 
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The House of Holiness, from Saint George and the 
Dragon, by Edmund Spenser, adapted by Sandol Stod- 
dard Warburg, illustrated by Pauline Baynes (Houghton). 


to regain his birthright from his treacher- 
ous uncle makes a strong, sagalike story. 

HaviLAND, VIRGINIA. Favorite Fairy Tales 
Told in Poland. Illus. by Felix Hoffmann. 
Little, $2.95. Simply told, faithful versions 
of five folk tales, attractively illustrated. 

Isu-Kisnon, SULAMITH, A Boy of Old Prague. 
Drawings by Ben Shahn. Pantheon, $3.95. 
A young serf learns about kindness and 
human dignity when he is bound over to a 
ghetto Jew. Deeply felt and effectively 
illustrated. 

JOHNSON, ANNABEL, and EDGAR JOHNSON. A 
Golden Touch. Harper, $2.95. Andy's deep 
need to respect and win the approval of his 
stranger father, depicted in a lively, ex- 
pertly written narrative set in Colorado 
mining country. 

Lee, MirpnED. The Rock and the Willow. 
Lothrop, $3.50. Every character comes 
alive in this intensely real story of a rural 
Southern girl growing to maturity and 
reaching for an education. 

Lirton, Berry JEAN. The Dwarf Pine Tree. 
Illus. by Fuku Akino. Atheneum, $3.50. 
Sensitively told and illustrated Japanese 
legend of a pine tree that endures suffering 
and gives its life for its princess. 

Lionnt, Leo, Swimmy. Illus. by the author. 
Pantheon, $3.50. Paintings, beautiful in 
design and color, picture the watery deep 
and tell the story of a clever little fish. 

MacManus, Seumas. Hibernian Nights. Illus. 
by Paul Kennedy. Macmillan, $4.95. 
Twenty-two Irish folk tales, the cream of 
MacManus’s storylore. Handsomely printed 
and illustrated. 

Mother Goose and Nursery Rhymes. Illus. by 
Philip Reed. Atheneum, $4.95. Enhanced 
by charming wood engravings with an Old 
English flavor. 

Muwanr Bruno. Zoo. Illus. by the author. 
World, $3.50. A striking picture book orig- 
inal in design, brilliant with color, and 
touched with humor. 

Ness, EVALINE. Josefina February. llus. by 
the author. Scribner, $3.25. Illustrated with 
beautiful, evocative woodcuts, a touching 
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Mother with goslings. Greece, 5th century B.C., from 
The Story of Design, by Marion Downer (Lothrop). 
. 


story of a little Haitian girl who makes 
a big sacrifice. 

NEVILLE, EmıLy. Its Like This, Cat. Illus. 
by Emil Weiss. Harper, $3.50. The thoughts, 
feelings, and activities of an adolescent boy 
in contemporary New York City, percep- 
tively revealed in a skillfully written narra- 
tive. 

Nic LEopHas, Sorcue. All in the Morning 
Early. Illus. by Evaline Ness. Holt, $3.50. 
Remarkably flavorsome drawings illustrate 
this delightfully told Scottish nursery tale. 

Nortu, STERLING. Rascal. Illus. by John 
Schoenherr. Dutton, $3.95. Looking back 
on his rural Wisconsin boyhood, the author 
recalls an idyllic and adventurous year 
spent with Rascal, his mischievous pet rac- 
coon. 

Ormonproyp, EDWARD. Time at the Top. 
Illus. by Peggie Bach. Parnassus, $2.95. 
Adroitly written, convincing fantasy in 
which, by means of an apartment elevator, 
a girl goes back in time to Victorian days. 

Pearce, ANN Puitippa. A Dog So Small. 
Illus. by Antony Maitland. Lippincott, 
$2.95. A London boy’s longing for a dog 
drives him to create one in his imagination. 
An uncommon story told in depth with 
understanding. 

PEARE, CATHERINE OwENs. The Woodrow 
Wilson Story. Crowell, $4.50. Objective, 
well-balanced biography of *an idealist in 
politics.” —subtitle. 

Peyron, K. M. Sea Fever, Illus. by Victor G. 
Ambrus. World, $3.50. Fine characteriza- 
tion, vivid atmosphere, and intense action 
mark this story of a lad who assumes a man’s 
responsibilities when his fisherman father 
is drowned. 

Prick, CHRISTINE. Made in the Renaissance. 
Illus. by the author. Dutton, $3.75. The 
arts and crafts of the Renaissance described 
in a well-designed book with dozens of 
detailed drawings. 

SCHECHTER, BETTY. The Peaceable Revolu- 
tion. Houghton, $3.75. A significant and 
provocative interpretation of the concept 
of nonviolent resistance as illustrated by 
Thoreau’s “civil disobedience,” Gandhi's 





satyagraha, and the American Negro civil 
rights movement. 

SENDAK, Maurice. Where the Wild Things 
Are. Pictures by the author. Harper, $3.50. 
A childlike playfulness pervades this orig- 
inal and imaginative picture book about 
a little boy’s adventures with deliciously 
grotesque, fanciful monsters. 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Seeds of Time. Comp. 
by Bernice Grohskopf. Drawings by Kelly 
Oechsli. Atheneum, $3.25. An attractive 
selection of poems and songs from Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

SHIPPEN, KATHERINE BINNEY, and ANCA 
SripLova. The Heritage of Music. Illus. by 
Otto van Eersel. Viking, $6. Vividly written 
history of the development of Western mu- 
sic from primitive to modern times. 

SHOTWELL,  LoursA  RossrrER,. Roosevelt 
Grady. Illus. by Peter Burchard. World, 
$2.95. A warm, understated story of a 
Negro boy who gets his wish for a “stay- 
put” place for his migrant family. 

SouTHALL, Ivan. Hills End. St. Martin's, 
$3.75. Seven Australian children, alone and 
cut off from the outside world by a devastat- 
ing storm, find the courage and ingenuity 
to survive. 
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The griffin, from The Griffin and the Minor Canon, by 
Frank R. Stockton, with illustrations by Maurice Sendak 
(Holt). 


SPENCER, CORNELIA. Made in Japan. Illus. 
by Richard Powers and with photographs. 
Knopf, $3.95. An appreciative introduction 
to the arts and crafts of Japan. 

SPENSER, EDMUND. Saint George and the 
Dragon. Adapted by Sandol Stoddard War- 


burg. Illus. by Pauline Baynes. Hough- ` 


ton, $4.50. A simplified version of the 
legend of the Red Cross Knight from the 
Faerie Queene in modern English. Hand- 
somely designed and illustrated. 

STEELE, WILLIAM O. The Year of the Bloody 
Sevens. Illus. by Charles Beck. Harcourt, 
$3.25. Journeying alone through the wilder- 
ness to Kentucky, a boy learns the true 
meaning of courage. Told in the author’s 
flawless, colloquial style. 

STERLING, Dorotuy. Forever Free. Illus. by 
Ernest Crichlow. Doubleday, $2.95. Dra- 
matic presentation of the slavery issue in 
the U.S.—the people involved and the 
events leading to the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 


"Goodbye, Noble Crashey!" 





Dra 
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STOCKTON, FRANK RICHARD. The Griffin and 
the Minor Canon. Illus. by Maurice Sendak. 
Holt, $3.50. Superb drawings illustrate the 
tale of the griffin who came to see his stone 
likeness over the church door. 

STOLZ, Mary SLATTERY. Who Wants Music on 
Monday? Harper, $3.50. A perceptive, sen- 
sitively written story skillfully portrays the 
problems and the different, often conflicting 
emotions of the two teen-age sisters and 
their older brother. 

Wier, Ester. The Loner. Illus. by Christine 
Price. McKay, $3.75. Poignant story of a 
migrant boy who finds a name, a new life, 
and a permanent home in Montana sheep- 
grazing country. 

Witpsmirn, Brian. ABC. Illus. by the author. 
Watts, $2.95. By an English painter, a stun- 
ning alphabet book in radiant colors. 

WirLrAMS, Jav. Joan of Arc. By the editors 
of Horizon magazine. American Heritage; 
distributed by Harper, $3.95. Noteworthy 
for its abundance of well-selected photo- 
graphs, contemporary paintings, and other 
illustrations. 

Wricutson, PATRICIA. The Feather Star. Illus. 
by Noela Young. Harcourt, $2.95. Linda's 
holiday on the Australian coast brings new 
friends and a heightened awareness of her- 
self and others. Perceptive story of unso- 
phisticated young teens. eee 


From The Return of the Twelves, by Pauline Clarke, illus- 
trated by Bernarda Bryson (Coward). 
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The Stephens College 


Instruction in Resources and Resourcefulness 


Library Instruction Program 


by Bertrice Bartlett 


Stephens College has a long history of formal 
library instruction. The program has ranged 
from extensive lecturing and testing on refer- 
ence books and indexes (“In which encyclo- 
pedia would you find a color plate of the 
trunk fish listed under ‘trunk’?”) through a 
“treasure hunt” for odd bits of reference in- 
formation (“Who is Leontyne Price’s hus- 
band?”) to a condensed talk at the beginning 
of the year (“Biographies are here."). This 
range reflects a willingness to experiment as 
well as flexibility in response to changes in 
the curriculum and in the needs of the student. 

The instruction program is the joint re- 
sponsibility of the library and the communi- 
cation (freshman English) departments. Each 
year it is reviewed and evaluated by both 
staffs and, since a library tour is part of Ori- 
entation Week, by the committee in charge 
of orientation activities. 

Its most recent revision represents a shift 
in objectives, emphasis, and techniques. 

At one time the challenge was a student 


e As the reference librarian assigned to the 
Stephens College Communication Department, 
Mrs. Bartlett takes care of most of the arrange- 
ments for the library instruction program. Of her 
library experience, she writes: “In the process of 
following my husband from school to job I 
worked in the following libraries: Detroit Public 
Library, Haskell Indian Institute, University of 
Kansas Undergraduate Library, and the South- 
east Texas Regional Library. Last summer I 
taught beginning reference at the University of 
Missouri and learned, surely, as much about 
instruction as I taught about materials.” 


body ready to begin college work with almost 
no background for independent study. The 
need was for the most elementary how-to-find- 
a-book-in-the-library approach. For the past 
few years, however, incoming students have 
shown evidence of sounder high school train- 
ing for library use. Many of them understand 
the Dewey classification system, are familiar 
with the Readers’ Guide, and can define a 
dictionary catalog. Much of the detail in 
earlier instruction can therefore be deleted. 

But these same students are entering Ste- 
phens at a time when the course content, es- 
pecially in such basic areas as humanities, 
science, and social studies, has been enriched 
by expanded collateral material and diffused 
by individual study projects. To do an ade- 
quate job on assignments they need an under- 
standing of search procedures far beyond 
their high school training. A student looking 
for a painting of Zeus and the mythological 
sources for the details in the painting or one 
who plans to compare critical comments on 
Picasso’s portrait of Gertrude Stein with those 
on Stein’s essay about Picasso is not equipped 
for the project with an elementary knowledge 
of the Readers’ Guide. 

Furthermore, since Stephens is a junior col- 
lege, students usually transfer after two years. 
The organization and operation of the librar- 
ies of the universities to which they transfer 
are increasingly complex. At the same time 
enrollment figures in these schools continue 
to climb and their libraries are less than ever 
able to give satisfactory direction to new stu- 
dents, least of all transfers. Stephens feels re- 
sponsible, therefore, for sending students pre- 
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pared to comprehend the libraries in which 
they will be working and to use them com- 
petently. 

Consequently, the challenge today is to en- 
able students to chart their own course. Stu- 
dents must understand library organization 
and methods and the principles of indexing 
and arranging information for use to make 
them self-sufficient in using library tools. 
They must be educated about what may be 
found in a library and how it may be found. 

This change in goals affects not so much 
the items of information in the program as 
it does their presentation. Dewey is discussed 
as an example of a classification system and 
an illutration of the problems involved; the 
Readers’ Guide, with other indexes, as repre- 
sentative of a method of information re- 
trieval; the World Almanac as an example of 
statistical reference books. Abbreviations, 
conventions of arrangement, and modes of 
citation are explained for various tools, but 
above all it is stressed that these details must 
not be memorized, but rather anticipated in 
any systematic search for material. 


Instruction techniques 


A change in techniques of instruction has 
accompanied the shift in emphasis. 

The previous program was based on an 
hour-long instruction session at the beginning 
of the year and classroom study assignments 
in the Knowledge Locator (the library hand- 
book). Many teachers administered prepared 
objective tests on information in the handbook. 
Some brought classes to the library for di- 
rection from reference librarians on compil- 
ing a working bibliography for term papers. 
A few brought classes for “treasure hunt" 
exercises in library use. All teachers dealt 
with individual reference books from time to 
time in their lectures. 

Aside from the decidedly uneven student 
preparation for library work, a circumstance 
emphatically underscored by their library 
performance, this program had two major 
disadvantages. Training in methods was di- 
vorced from their application, and classroom 
reinforcement of the training was not pre- 
sented as part of the normal progression of 
the course. 

The one program element without these dis- 
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advantages, the discussion of indexes prior to 
term paper research, was the least consistently 
employed. Equivalent information included in. 
the initial lecture was given before it was 
needed, when student attention was focused 
on rules and minor procedures. 

The “treasure hunt" seemed least realistic 
of all. After the librarian described the con- 
tents and arrangements of several major ref- 
erence books, the student received a set of 
questions to answer. Thirty minutes grappling 
with various books, not to mention other 
students in her class, would give her the illit- 
eracy rate of Brazil, the author of a book en- 
titled What Makes Women Buy, and the title 
of a magazine article on euthanasia. However, 
she would not have any real sense of how 
the sources of these facts could work together 
in her interest. 

In reevaluating the program, the communi- 
cation and library staffs concluded that stu- 
dents could use library resources better if 
techniques for locating them were explained 
systematically in short sessions and in direct 
relation to classroom assignments. Accord- 
ingly, a sequence of four instruction sessions 
was set up to give students an orientation to 
this library, an understanding of the purpose 
and methods of library organization, familiar- 
ity with the nature of reference books and ex- 
perience in their use, and competence in the 
use of indexes for systematic research. 


Orientation tour 


The initial library tour, as in the past, is 
designed to introduce this library and its ma- 
terials, procedures, and services. Each group 
of 60 students is welcomed by the director of 
libraries, who introduces her staff and dis- 
cusses the policies of the library and of the 
college with respect to the library. 

Smaller groups then are guided to the actual 
locations of books, prints, records, magazines, 
etc., while regulations for their use are ex- 
plained. The instructional content of the tours 
is limited to a description of the major guides 
to the collection—the catalogs for books, rec- 
ords, and magazines. Reference librarians 
demonstrate the interpretation of the nota- 
tions in each, discuss the subdivisions of sub- 
ject readings, and point out minor but often 
confusing conventions of cataloging such as 
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the filing of names beginning with Mc and 
the chronological arrangement of historical 
subject headings. Students will need most of 
‘the information in these talks during the first 
weeks of classes. 


Closed-circuit television program 


As one of the televised lectures in the com- 
munication course, a program called “The 
Language of the Library," part of the lan- 
guage study unit, is shown to all classes. In 
it two major points are made: first, that the 
system of symbols, notations, and abbrevia- 
tions used by libraries to direct their patrons 
is an example of specialized language in 
which *arbitrary meaning is assigned to sym- 
bols for the purposes of communication"; 
second, that the purpose of the system is to 
make information available rather than to 
store it, to lead rather than to obstruct the 
patron. 

The specific content of the program changes 
from year to year. The writings of Edmund 
Wilson have been used to illustrate the range 
and facets of one man's work that may be re- 
vealed by classification numbers and subject 
headings. The word “freedom” has been used 
to demonstrate the various perspectives that 
may be taken on such a concept (the Oxford 
English Dictionary lists fifteen definitions of 
freedom, many of which are represented by 
different Dewey classifications and specific 
index headings). 

Each point of departure permits detailed 
analysis of classification symbols and expla- 
nation of the organization of various refer- 
ence books. The program's purpose, however, 
is to inculcate an understanding of the library 
function and of library tools so that the de- 
tails involved may be related to a larger 
context. 


Two briefing sessions 


Instructors are encouraged to bring classes 
to the library for special reference instruction 
in connection with any project. The organiza- 
tion of the communication course, however, 
allows for two such sessions—the first is op- 
tional, the other required. Each session entails 
a twenty-minute lecture by the reference li- 
brarian about materials relevant to the assign- 
ment and classwork on the assignment under 


the joint supervision of the instructor and the 
librarian. 

Session 1—Reference books. Communica- 
tion instructors customarily assign a work- 
study project, using several reference books, 
during the language unit. Reference librar- 
ians, in pointing out the most useful books, 
stress the nature and value of reference books 
and their particular patterns of organization. 
They also explain their own purpose in the 
reference department and their function in 
guiding patrons to information, a fact sur- 
prisingly unobvious until articulated. The 
session can be adapted to any teacher's pre- 
ferred assignment. An ideal demonstration of 
the range and versatility of reference books 
was a project for which students found all 
possible significances for numerous cultural 
symbols such as “cup,” “fire,” and “sword.” 
Reference books from every subject area were 
useful, including those on heraldry and under- 
world slang as well as dictionaries of psy- 
chology, mythology, and literary terms. 

An approach more frequently followed is a 
search for word definitions. Each student must 
locate as many elaborations and limitations 
on the definition and history of a word as 
possible. During the briefing the librarian 
characterizes the unabridged general diction- 
aries—the Oxford English Dictionary, Web- 
ster’s II and III, and the New Century. She 
also points out examples of various types of 
dictionaries: etymological, American lan- 
guage, slang, usage. Then she discusses ref- 
erence books from other subject areas which 
may be helpful for the project. (“Reaction,” 
for example, is a word with specialized 
meanings for such fields as political science, 
psychology, and physical science. In every- 
day speech it is frowned on as a weak-minded 
substitute for “opinion” by Bergen Evans, a 
connotation not even noted by Webster's III.) 
The words for the project are chosen by the 
librarian and the instructor and include those 
with disputed etymology and varied connota- 
tions. “Phony,” “cool,” “mean,” “radical,” 
and “podunk” are examples. 

Session 2—Indexes. Before the end of the 
first semester all communication students 
must write a documented investigative paper. 
As a preliminary, their instructors bring them 
to the library. The librarian explains indexes, 
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indexing methods, the index features of the 
card catalog, and how these tools can be used 
together for a systematic search. 

The major indexes in the collection are 
introduced, citations are translated, and stu- 
dents learn how to locate entries. However, 
the emphasis is not on the /nternational Index 
or the Poetry Index, but on the fact that there 
are indexes covering certain types of informa- 
tion or forms of publication, organized in 
characteristic ways, to which lists of abbrevi- 
ations and items indexed are as central as a 
plot is to a novel. 

Librarians also explain that clusters of sub- 
ject headings may center around a specific 
topic—a student working on thought control, 
for example, may find related material listed 
under “Psychology—applied,” “Propaganda,” 
and “Motivation (Psychology)” as well as 
"Brain-washing"—Aand that headings covering 
a given topic may vary from index to index. 

Finally, in outlining search procedure, the 
librarian points out that library tools may 
also help the student by establishing currency 
and authority for a work and often supplying 
evaluation of it. 


Reinforcement 


For the two briefing sessions the classroom 
assignment is the “reinforcement” or testing 
for what has been learned. The television pro- 
gram is followed by a brief quiz over the 
major ideas presented and the tour is fol- 
lowed almost immediately by required library 
use in connection with all classes. 

This sequence of talks is called the Pro- 
ficiency Program, but it does not comprise 
the total library instruction program. The li- 
brary handbook, written and revised annually 
by members of the library and communica- 
tion staffs working together, is furnished en- 
tering students as part of the text for the 
communication course. Classes from the hu- 
manities, social studies, and fashion depart- 
ments frequently visit the library before 
beginning a major project. Whenever a refer- 
ence librarian notices a group of students 
having trouble with a particular problem, 
she contacts the teacher or sends him a note 
summarizing the information needed and 
suggesting helpful books. 

The core of instruction, however, is indi- 
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vidual and continuing. In every encounter 
wth a student, librarians try to emphasize 
methodology, approach, and the underlying 
system, that is, how to find the information’ 
rather than where to find it. 

The proficiency program has not been in 
its final form long enough to permit system- 
atic evaluation. The first year, communication 
instructors noticed a department-wide im- 
provement in the caliber of student work but 
were reluctant to attribute this entirely to li- 
brary instruction. At the circulation and ref- 
erence desks of the library, questions seem 
more frequent but changed in kind: “Where 
are the 800’s?” instead of “Where is Madame 
Bovary?” “What kind of subject headings 
covers acts of self-sacrifice?” instead of “I 
can’t find anything on self-sacrifice.” Students 
seem to turn to reference librarians more 
freely now, before frustration sets in, and 
with a clearer understanding of the help the 
librarians may give. 

The college’s total program of instruction 
is constantly reviewed and revised, library in- 
struction included. This might be more aptly 
called the “Protean” program. Two elements 
are not expected to change: the interrelated 
direction of the program by classroom and 
library instructors and the ultimate goal of 
giving students self-sufficiency in this or any 
library. eee 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS 


Emily Cheney Neville won this year’s John Newbery 
Medal, given annually since 1922 for the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American literature for 
children, for her It's Like This, Cat (Harper), a novel 
of a modern boy growing up in New York City. “In 
it Mrs. Neville has used a deceptively simple style to 
present a universal theme with warmth and original- 
ity," says Martha C. Bentley, Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Committee publicity representative. Mrs. 
Neville, herself a resident of New York City, has 
written many stories about children, but this is her 
first novel written for them. 

Maurice Sendak, well-known author-illustrator, won 
the Randolph J. Caldecott Medal, awarded since 1938 
to the artist of the year's most distinguished American 
picture book, for his Where the Wild Things Are 
(Harper). “He has achieved the difficult feat," writes 
Miss Bentley, *of picturing a child's delight in the 
fantastic. Max, sent supperless to bed for behaving 
like a *Wild Thing, creates for himself a world of 
Wild Things with whom he revels as their king." 
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_ Professional Library Manpower 


by Frank L. Schick 


The current manpower problem is reflected 
by a national paradox. In the midst of our 
affluent society, pockets of unemployment 
persist as tenaciously as the shortage of ur- 
gently needed technicians, specialists, and 
professionals in a variety of fields including 
librarianship. 

For the last few years the Library Services 
Branch of the U.S. Office of Education has 
started with the statistical work to identify 
the scope of the manpower situation. The 
number of budgeted unfilled professional va- 
cancies for 1960 and 1961 has been studied 
and was estimated to be approximately 
7000, a figure which by January 1964 may 
have increased to 7500 or 8000. 

The number of bachelor's and higher de- 
grees granted has been surveyed for over a 
quarter century and reported systematically 
for the last five years.? Table 1 indicates that 


`F. L. Schick, “Manpower Shortage and Library 
Education," Journal of Education for Librarianship, 
Vol. 3, No. 1 (Summer 1963), p. 37-40. 

° Nathan M. Cohen, “Library Science Degrees 
Conferred by Institutions of Higher Education," 
1963 Bowker Annual, p. 228-35. See also previous 
editions of the Bowker Annual. 


2573 degrees were awarded in 1961-62 as 
compared with 1721 in 1951-52. The upward 
trend of the annual number of awarded de- 
grees and the percentage share of library sci- 
ence to all degrees, while small, are encourag- 
ing. 

The number of libraries has been esti- 
mated to be about 74,000 (Table 2). 





Table 2—Estimated Number of Libraries in 
the United States, 1962 








School libraries 56,000 
Public libraries 8,000 
Special libraries 8,000 
College and university libraries 2,000 

Total 74,000 





In response to recent requests for library 
manpower data, Dr. Kenneth A. Simon, chief, 
Reference Estimates and Projections Section, 
Studies and Surveys Branch, Division of Ed- 
ucational Statistics, USOE, and this author 
compiled Tables 3 and 4. 


e Mr. Shick is assistant director, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 





Table 1—All Earned Degrees and Library Science Degrees 1947-48 to 1961-62 























ALL DEGREES LIBRARY SCIENCE DEGREES 
YEAR 
No. of Degrees % Change No. of Degrees % Change io. 
1947-48 318,749 —— 1,740 —— .546 
1948-49 422,511 32.6 1,285 —26.1 .304 
1949-50 498,586 17.9 1,611 25.4 .323 
1950-51 456,822 — 8.4 1,962 21.8 .429 
1951-52 403,194 —11.7 1,721 —12.3 .427 
1952-53 374,189 — 7.2 1,645 — 4.4 .440 
1953-54 358,699 — 4.1 1,730 5.2 .482 
1954-55 354,445 — 1.2 1,827 8.0 .515 
1955-56 379,495 7.1 1,780 — 2.6 .469 
1956-57 411,058 8.3 1,749 — 1.7 .425 
1957-58 440,304 Tat 1,866 6.7 .424 
1958-59 464,008 5.4 1,967 5.4 .424 
1959-60 479,215 3.3 2,262 15.0 .472 
1960-61 490,628 2.4 2,371 4.8 .483 
1961-62 516,996 5.4 2,573 8.5 .498 
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Table 3—Estimated number of professional librarians by type of library 
in which employed: United States, fiscal years 1959 through 1963 
































TYPE OF LIBRARY 
FISCAL Public Nonpublic "TOTAR 
YEAR elementary elementary College and Public Special xx 
and secondary |and secondary university library library! 
school! school! 
1959 19,400? 3,100 8,800 19,200 9,600 60,100 
1960 20,000 3,200 9,000? 19 , 5008 9,800 61,500 
1961 20,600 3,400 9,700? 19,800 9,900 63,400 
1962 21,300 3,500 10,300? 20,200 10,000 65,300 
1963 22,100 3,700 11,300 20,400 10,200 67,700 





1 The actual data for these groups do not include some 15,000 
2 Actual data from an Office of Education survey. 


to 20,000 partly trained and/or part-time staff members. 


3 Estimate based on survey of libraries serving population of 35,000 or more. 


Norte: Data are in terms of full-time equivalents; i.e., each figure represents the number of librarians serving 


full-time plus the full-time equivalent of librarians 


Source: Digest of Educational Statistics (Washington: 


The information provided in these tables 
is based on actual and estimated data for 
number of librarians, population, and school 
enrollment for the fiscal years 1959-75. It is 
assumed that the ratio of librarians to popu- 
lation or enrollment remains constant through- 
out the period. The ratios used for each type 
of library are as follows: 


Public elementary and secondary school librar- 
ies—57 librarians per 1000 enrollees (actual 
data for 1958-59). 


Nonpublie elementary and secondary school li- 
braries—same ratio as used for public school 
libraries. (The 1962 USOE school building in- 
ventory indicates that the average number of 
pupils per centralized school library for non- 


serving part-time. 
Government Printing Office, 1963), p. 125. 


public schools is almost the same as for public 
schools.) 


College and university libraries—2.7 librarians 
per 1000 enrollees (actual data for 1960-61). 


Publie libraries—.11 librarians per 1000 popu- 
lation (actual data for 1959-60). 


Special libraries—.054 librarians per 1000 popu- 
lation (estimated for fiscal 1962 by the Library 
Services Branch). 


The projected enrollments used here are 
based on USOE enrollment data and Bureau 
of the Census Series II population projec- 
tions. In most cases it is assumed that present 
enrollment trends (1959-60) will continue, 
and that the split between public and non- 





Table 4—Projected number of professional librarians by type of library 








in which employed: United States, fiscal years 1964 to 1975 





























TYPE OF LIBRARY 
FISCAL Public Nonpublic Aus 
YEAR elementary elementary College and Public Special Porat 
and secondary |and secondary university library library 
school school 
1964 22,800 3,800 11,900 20,800 10,400 69,700 
1965 23,400 3,900 12,900 21,200 10,600 72,000 
1966 23,700 4,000 14,100 21,600 10,800 74,200 
1967 24,100 4,000 15,300 22.000 11,000 76,400 
1968 24,600 4,200 16,400 22,400 11,200 78,800 
1969 25,000 4,200 17,300 22,700 11,400 80,600 
1970 25,400 4,300 18,100 23,100 11,600 82,500 
1971 25,700 4,300 18,800 23,600 11,800 84,200 
1972 26,300 4,400 19,700 24,000 12,000 86,400 
1973 26,700 4,500 20,600 24,500 12,300 88,600 
1974 27,300 4,600 21,500 25,000 12,500 90,900 
1975 27,800 4,700 22,400 25,400 12,700 93,000 
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public will remain constant at the 1962-63 
level. Actual enrollment data are from USOE 
urveys. 

' * The population figures are based on Se- 
ries II estimates and projections of total 
United States population, including armed 
forces abroad, shown in U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series 
P-25, No. 251 and No. 263. 

Actual and estimated data on librarians for 
all categories except nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools are from an article on 
library services by Wilbur J. Cohen and John 
G. Lorenz, in Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Indicators (December 1962). 

Proceeding on the same assumptions as 
those used for Table 3, one can make projec- 
tions of future data, but the farther they are 
carried, the greater the margin of error. 

The discrepancy between the 1960 U.S. 
census figure of 83,900 librarians and the 
U.S. Office of Education figure of 61,500 can 
be explained by the fact the USOE figure ex- 
cludes 15,000—20,000 partly trained and/or 
part-time partly trained staff members (see 
note of Table 3), and because the USOE 
data are from surveys conducted in coopera- 
tion with library administrators, while Bureau 
of the Census information is based on indi- 
vidual respondents 14 years and older, so 
that everyone reporting himself as a librarian 
is counted as such, whether or not he is work- 
ing as a professional librarian. 

In the late 1950's an advisory panel of the 
National Science Foundation and the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Scientists and Engineers 
prepared a report on scientific, technical, and 
other highly trained manpower. Its recommen- 
dations crystallized into a survey of a large 
sample of persons identified in the 1960 cen- 
sus as college graduates. Subsequently, a 
broad-gauged study was set up to determine 
for various occupational groups the relation- 
ship between training and occupation to pro- 
vide detailed information on economic, social, 
and professional characteristics. Among sev- 
eral government agencies which are support- 
ing this “Postcensal Study of Professional 
and Technical Manpower," the U.S. Office of 
Education contributed funds to assure the in- 
clusion of teachers and librarians of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, higher educa- 
tional institution faculty members, and pub- 


lic librarians. It is expected that the first 
tabulation will reach the office in the spring 
of 1964. Textual material and analytic com- 
ments will then be added. 

Henry T. Drennan, coordinator, Public Li- 
brary Service, will be in charge of the man- 
power study for public librarians, and Mary 
Helen Mahar, coordinator, School Library 
Service, will be in charge of the study on ele- 
mentary and secondary school librarians. 

It is hoped that these studies can be followed 
by comparable surveys for academic and spe- 
cial libraries and library education. 


* U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Annual Report 1962 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office), p. 300. ecc 





BOTH SIDES OF THE CURTAIN 


"Probably my most enduring memory, however, 
will be of the ‘dialectical’ arguments of the li- 
brarians we met in East Berlin. I already knew 
the Communist position in theory, but to see it in 
practice and to hear it defended in discussion was, 
for me, an incisive experience. We of the West 
were assured that our insistence on free access to 
books and ideas of all shades of opinion is senti- 
mental and lacking in professional responsibility. 
A primary responsibility of the professional li- 
brarian, according to the Communist position, is 
to make distinctions among readers and distinc- 
tions among books, and to protect the reader, and 
thus society, against contamination by incorrect 
or dangerous ideas. We were assured that many 
of the 'errors' of the past might have been 
avoided if librarians and other officials had been 
more careful to define which books should be 
read under which circumstances. Thus, through- 
out the stacks of the former great Prussian State 
Library in East Berlin were books neatly labeled 
on the spines with a large red circle, and in the 
catalogs were comparable symbols indicating 
books or sections of books that are adversely crit- 
ical of the present East German regime. These 
labeled and forbidden books, we were assured, 
could be used by serious students whose needs 
had been justified before the proper ministerial 
officials, but it was quite evident that the proce- 
dures for access were political and limiting. 

“I came away from this experience reinforced 
in my opinion that American librarianship is on 
firm ground in putting a primary, public empha- 
sis on the right to free access and on condemna- 
tion of the would-be censor and labeler of books, 
whatever his intentions."—RonEnT VosPER in 
UCLA Librarian, November 27, 1963. 
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No Matter which 
Charge-Out Method you prefer Wi 


BRO-DART 
HAS THE PERFECT 
ANSWER 

FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 


SYSDAC This electrically activated machine eliminates 
numerical registration . . . prints complete name and 
address on a pressure sensitive label automatically applied 
to book card. Label is removed when book is returned — 
cards are never consumed. The best machine to use where 
books must be located quickly, with immediate access to 
borrower information. 





IDENTO-PRINT with Sysdac in the main library, the 
Idento-Print can be used for charging purchases in other 
areas, such as school cafeteria or store... Or books in | 
library branches, bookmobiles, juvenile rooms. The Sysdac | 
borrower's card is used to imprint name and address on 
book card or sales slip. 


DICKMAN-500 Today's highly improved version of the 
first book charging machine. Non-electric, it travels any- | L 

where. Dickman borrower's card prints registration number DICKMAN-500 
on the book card with no chance of error. The Dickman-500 
is inexpensive . . . counts your daily circulations . . . 


accommodates up to 4 loan periods The best machine to 
use with numerical registraticn. .. « PLASTIC 


BRODAC ... For larger circulations, this transaction BORROWERS’ CARDS FOR 
slip charging method saves many clerical steps through- SYSDAC .. . DICKMAN-500 


out the circulation system. Complete information on re- and IDENTO-PRINT. 


" 





ad 


quest. A new, durable plastic card is available 
AND OF COURSE... The Pencil Date Holder, Date Stamp that lasts longer without replacement. 
and Stamp Pad — still a popular charging method. Samples upon request. 


ALL the supplies you need for ANY method of Charging and Circulation are available from Bro-Dart. Write today. 


T) f INDUSTRIES 
= 
nto More of everything for libraries 


Dept. 1158C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N.J., 07114; Williamsport, Pa., Los Angeles, Calif., Toronto, Ontario 
Library supplies, furnitureand charging systemsWAlanar Book Processing CenterWBro-Dart BooksWUnidoc Service 
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Albert ? 


Albert 
Whitman 





| 


» 


s 
560 West Lake, Chicago6 ALBERT WHITMAN & CO. 


THE BOY WHO MADE FACES, Edna Walker Chandler 
Roger's talent for making faces lands him in a scary 
spot on a shopping trip. Animated pictures by Jack Faulk- 
ner. Ages 6-8. 32 pages. $1.95 


BIG LION, LITTLE LION, Miriam Schlein A charming 
story about growing up—even the big lion was once a cub. 
Intriguing illustrations in brilliant color by Joe Lasker. 
Ages 4-6. 34 pages. $3.00 


MR. ZIP AND THE MAIL, Jene Barr Here's an up-to-the- 
minute account of our postal service. Full-color pictures by 
Helen Fulkerson. Offset cloth cover. Ages 4-8. 32 pages. 
$1.95 


MYSTERY HOTEL, Louisa Johnston A busy hotel, a black 
cat, and two observant children make the unusual setting 
for this mystery. Line drawings by Kevin Royt. Ages 8-10. 
128 pages. $2.50 


FROM TALL TIMBER, Dirk Gringhuis Well illustrated by 
the author, this book gives historical perspective and today's 
facts about the riches of our forests. Index, maps, charts. 
Ages 8-10. 64 pages. $275 


RANCHING AROUND THE WORLD, Robert Glaubke An 
excitingly pictured description of man's use of cattle from 
prehistoric times to the present. In full color by author. 
Ages 7-10. 32 pages. $3.00 


ONE GOOD DEED DESERVES ANOTHER, Katherine Evans 
Juan and his family rescue a bandit and are rewarded 
by a threat of robbery! Full color illustrations by author. 
Ages 4-7. 32 pages. $2.50 


THAT WILLY AND WALLY, Grace Neff Brett What Willy 
didn't think of Wally did in their hilarious adventures in 
Chicago in 1908. Pictures by Robert Kresin. Ages 10-12. 
160 pages. $275 


DANCE, DANCE, AMY-CHAN! Lucy Hawkinson Two 
lucky little girls with a Japanese-American heritage prepare 
for the annual Buddhist O-Ban festival. In full color by 
author. Ages 4-7. 32 pages. $2.75 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


An unusually large number of interesting publi- 
cations, many of which are not listed in the usual 
media, have been received recently. They are 
briefly noted here rather than in separate items in 
Bulletin Board, as had been the custom.—En. 


Automation and the Library of Congress, a Sur- 
vey sponsored by the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc. Washington, Library of Congress, 
1963. 88 p., $2 from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

Automation of School Information Systems, ed. 
Don D. Bushnell (Dept. of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion. National Education Association, Mono- 
graph No. 1). Washington, NEA, 1964. 134 p., 
paper, $2.50. 

Baillie, Stuart. Library School and Job Success 
(Univ. of Denver, Graduate School of Librar- 
ianship, Studies in Librarianship, V. 1, No. 3). 
Denver, Colo., 1964. 176 p., paper. 

Coolidge, Coit, and Wight, Ed. A. Planning for 
Public Library Service in the San Francisco 
Bay Area. Berkeley, Public Library Executives 
of Central California, 1963. 41 p., paper. 

Cory, John Mackenzie. 4 Network of Public Li- 
braries for New Orleans. New Orleans Public 
Library, 1963. 26 p., paper. 

Educational Media in Libraries, ed. Carl Melinat 
(Frontiers of Librarianship, No. 6). Syracuse, 
N.Y., School of Library Science, Syracuse 
Univ., 1963. 39 p., paper, $1.50. 

Hines, Theodore C. Documentation Systems: A 
Structural Outline. New Brunswick, N.J., Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers, The 
State University, 1963. 73 p., paper. 

International Federation of Library Associations. 
Libraries in the World, a Long-Term Pro- 
gramme for IFLA. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1963. 62 p. Guilders 4.20 
(about $1.18). 

Library Statistics of Colleges and Universities, 
1962—63—Institutional Data. Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Office of Education Circular No. 729. 120 
p., paper, 756 from the Superintendent of Docu- 


paper, 


ments. 

Lyle, Guy R. The Librariams Role in Society— 
The Challenge. Geneseo, N.Y., Division of Li- 
brary Education, State University College, 
1963. 17 p., paper. 

Ostwald, Venice V. Improving School Library 
Usage (School of Education, Univ. of Oregon, 
Curriculum Bulletin No. 240). 19 p., paper, 
156. 

Prospects for Library Cooperation in New York 
City: Planning for More Effective Utilization 
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of Reference and Research Resources, a report 
by Nelson Associates, Inc. Available from the 
New York State Library, Albany. v.p., paper 

Reynolds, Michael M. The Development of a É 
liographic Center in the W est Virginia Regio 
Current Practices and Future Directions. Mor 
gantown, W.Va., West Virginia Univ. Library 
1963. 22 p., paper. 

Tauber, Maurice F. Resources of Australian Li 
braries. Canberra, Australian Advisory Counci 
on Bibliographical Services, 1963. 42 p., paper 
10/-. 

The Training of Librarians for Post-Primar) 
School Libraries. Wellington, New Zealand 
Library School, National Library Service, 1963 
62 p., paper. 

Verschoor, Irving A., and Bundy, Mary Lee. Re 
gional Library Systems Development in Massa 
chusetts: A Report of an Investigation with 
Recommendations. Boston 02116, Massachu 
setts Division of Library Extension, 1964. 49 p. 
paper. 

Wyer, Malcolm Glenn. Books and People: Shor. 
Anecdotes from a Long Experience. Denver 18 
Old West Publishing Co., 1964. 150 p., cloth 
$8.50. The reminiscences of a past president o 
A.L.A. eo 


Alesco 


THE NEWEST COMMERCIAL 
LIBRARY BOOK PROCESSOR INVITES 
ALL LIBRARIANS TO COMPARE 
ALESCO'S PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARIAN CATALOGING; 

TOP QUALITY BOOK PROCESSING— 
LOW COST— SPEEDY DELIVERY 
OF 3,000 RECOMMENDED NEW 
AND BASIC TITLES FOR 
JUVENILES THROUGH YOUNG 
ADULTS...FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG MERELY WRITE TO: 


JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE COMPANY 
21 Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, N. J. #07452 
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News from the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The statement on the library's responsibility to 
the aging, prepared by the Committee on Library 
Service to an Aging Population and adopted by 
the ASD Board of Directors at Midwinter, re- 
ceived its first distribution at the annual meeting 
of the National Council on the Aging (of which 
ALA is a member) at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on February 13. A general ses- 
sion, over which Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, ALA 
deputy executive director, presided, was devoted 
to a panel presentation on strengthening pro- 
grams of service to older people through use of 
library resources. The introductory paper on 
publications and information essential for sound 
programs for the aging was given by Mrs. Wini- 
fred E. Stone, librarian, National Council on the 
Aging, followed by a paper on resources and 
services available through state libraries by S. 
Janice Kee, secretary, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, and one on the present status and 
current utilization of state library resources by 
Robert R. McClarren, director, Indiana State Li- 
brary, and chairman of ASD's Committee on 
Library Service to an Aging Population. Fern 
Long, supervisor, Adult Education Department, 
Cleveland Public Library, and president, ASD, 
spoke on the role and responsibilities of the local 
library in serving community programs, and 
Mildred T. Stibitz, coordinator, Community Re- 
lations Department, Dayton and Montgomery 
County Public Library, on making the library a 
dynamic force in improving programs. This ses- 
sion, followed by a small workshop on the same 
topic, provided a unique opportunity to stress 
the potential of library resources and services to 
representatives of a wide range of community 
agencies in the field of aging. 

The statement, which may be obtained on re- 
quest to the ASD office, is as follows. 


The Library's Responsibility to the Aging 


Aging is a life-long attribute of man which con- 
sequently has daily, personal implications for 
each person in our society. The social, economic, 
and biologic problems resulting from the proc- 
ess of aging place a responsibility on every 
school, public, and academic library and on 


every special library having a general education 
function, as well as those libraries with a spe- 
cific concern for the problems and needs of the 
aging and the aged. 

These libraries serve their communities by: 
1) contributing to a positive, wholesome atti- 
tude toward aging and the aged; 2) providing 
information and education on the subject and its 
problems for the professional and the layman 
who work with this group, for those who are 
aging, and for those who are retired; 3) dem- 
onstrating by example in the library profession 
and in the use of volunteers the potential con- 
tribution to society of the retired or the eligible 
to retire; 4) facilitating the use of library serv- 
ice by the aged; 5) providing library service ap- 
propriate to the special needs of this group; 6) 
working with other institutions and groups con- 
cerned with these problems and needs; 7) con- 
tinually exploring ways of making these services 
more effective. 

Such service should respect the existing philos- 
ophy of library service; should use the tradi- 
tional library materials and services; should 
maintain adequate standards; and, unless the 
library is a specialized library serving the aging 
or the aged, should serve the aging and aged as 
a part of integrated adult services. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
NOMINEES 
The following nominations for 1964 are pre- 


sented as the reports of the nominating com- 
mittees of the Library Administration Division: 


Vice-President and President-elect 
Hovr R. Garviw, Public Library, 
Charlotte. 
Birt Horman, director, San Francisco Public 
Library. 


director, 


Buildings and Equipment Section 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-elect 


Rocer B. Francis, director, Public Library, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Rospert H. Routr, director, Dakota-Scott Re- 
gional Library, West St. Paul, Minn. 
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Member of Executive Committee 
Mns. MirpnEp P. Frary, superintendent, City 
Schools Libraries, Los Angeles. 
M. Bernice Wiese, director, Library Service, 
Public Schools, Baltimore. 


Library Organization and Management Section 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-elect 
BrENJAMIN B. RICHARDS, Chatham 

College, Pittsburgh. 
ALBERT C. GEROULD, chief, Central Public De- 
partments, Free Library, Philadelphia. 


librarian, 


Member of Executive Committee 
Rosert M. Orr, director, Grosse Pointe, Mich., 
Public Library. 
Rosert H. Mutter, associate director, 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 


Uni- 


Secretary 
Mrs. CELIANNA WILSON, personnel librarian, 
Ohio State University Libraries, Columbus. 
Dowarp E. Vincent, librarian, University of 
New Hampshire Library, Durham. 
Personnel Administration Section 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-elect 
RusskELL SHANK, assistant librarian, University 
of California Library, Berkeley. 


Gorpon BECHANAN, administrative assistant, 
Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Member of Executive Committee 
Grace P. Srocuw, personnel director, Free 
Library, Philadelphia. 
CLYTIE E. STRAHLER, assistant head librarian, 
Wittenberg University Library, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


Public Relations Section 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-elect 
Nea F. Austin, librarian, Public Library, High 

Point, N.C. 
Gatvy E. Gorpon, public relations director, 
Public Library, Columbus. 


Member of Executive Committee 


Mrs. Linàia M. BrapsHaAw, director, Public 
Library, Dallas. 

Mrs. Sope C. SILBERBERG, public relations 
director, Nassau Library System, Hempstead, 
N.Y. 


Secretary 


Jack W. Bryant, librarian, Public Library. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Cuartes D. DzYouwc, director of libraries, 


Proviso Township High Schools, Maywood, Ill. 











Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON'S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 
free on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 


newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 
* 


Continuous Service fo Libraries Since 1886 
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Now Oreasure Orove, 
THE COVERS THAT HELP YOU 
SERVE YOUNG READERS 
BETTER 













WEARING C^: 
OVERCOATS 


A coat of clear, 
tough plastic keeps them 
extra bright, extra beautiful for an 
extra long time. 











Exclusively from 


Oreasure Orove 


LIBRARY BINDERS 





FOR “HOMEWARD BOUND” BOOKS 
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Additional nominations may be made by 
petitions signed by not fewer than 1 per cent 

f the membership as of December 31 of the 
ceding membership year. Such nominations 
shall be filed with the executive secretary not 
less than three months before the annual confer- 
ence of ALA. No person may be nominated by 
the committee or by petition who is not a mem- 
ber of the division and whose written consent has 
not been filed with the nominating committee. 





by Myrl Ricking 





NEWS NOTES 


The Missouri State Library has established a 
full-time recruiting position. It will function as 
part of the state library staff, with close liaison 
with the Missouri Library Association Commit- 
tee on Recruitment and the ALA network. Mis- 
souri also has a scholarship-internship program, 
in which college students are employed in public 
libraries during the summer months. Appoint- 
ment has not yet been made to the recruiting 
position. 


Esquire, McCall’s Needlework and Crafts, and 
Good Housekeeping are all giving prime space 
in spring issues to career opportunities in li- 
braries. Nan Comstock of McCall’s Needlework 
has featured librarianship in her editor's column 
for the Spring-Summer issue, and there will be 
a full page by Myles Callum in the May Good 
Housekeeping. Both are well-written pieces, ad- 
dressed to women college graduates seeking sec- 
ond careers or whose children may be reaching 
the age of vocational choice. Arnold Gingrich 
of Esquire has devoted the Publisher's Column 
of the April issue to the theme, ^Young Man, 
Be a Librarian." 

All three articles were suggested and placed 
by National Library Week staff. 

The OFR is making reprints available of the 
Esquire article. 


The Library Public Relations Council, with the 
aid of Young and Rubicam, is conducting a 


pilot recruiting campaign this spring on four 
college campuses. 

For four straight weeks a planned sequence 
of advertisements and articles will appear in the 
college newspapers, posters will be placed promi- 
nently around the campuses, and spot announce- 
ments will be made on the campus radio sta- 
tions. 

Reference will be made in all of these to both 
the library and the placement office, and both 
will have additional information available. 

Three of the schools selected—University of 
Illinois, University of Minnesota, and another still 
to be selected—have graduate library schools. 
The fourth, City College of New York, does not, 
but is within easy commuting distance of several. 
In all cases the campaign is being conducted with 
the cooperation of the college library, the library 
school, and the placement office. 

The planning committee for the Library Pub- 
lic Relations Council consists of Mrs. Sophie C. 
Silberberg, public relations director, Nassau Li- 
brary System; Alice Norton, public relations 
director, Westchester Library System; Marion L. 
Simmons, chief, public relations, New York 
Public Library; Eleanor P. Vreeland, public rela- 
tions director, Brooklyn Public Library; and 
Andrew Geddes, deputy director, Nassau Library 
System. The advisory services of Young and 
Rubicam have been made available through the 
interest of Thomas Lapham, a trustee of the Port 
Washington Public Library and a vice-president 
of the advertising agency. 

After the completion of the project, the tech- 
niques and materials developed, plus evaluation, 
will be made available to the OFR for the use of 
all who are interested. 


A printed leaflet on the hospital librarian is 
being prepared for distribution during National 
Hospital Week, May 10-16. It will accompany a 
display prepared by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation to enable students to “look into their 
future” through windows in a miniature hospital. 
The leaflet is being prepared by the OFR, with 
funds provided by the AHIL Board. 


The list of accredited graduate library schools 
used as an insert in Future Unlimited: What 
You Need to be a Librarian has been revised. 
It now includes the newly accredited Graduate 
Library School of the University of Pittsburgh, 
and there are several changes in the format and 
content of the material included in “Selected 
Characteristics of Accredited Library Schools." 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagafites sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 ¢ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


ESO 


SUMMER SESSION 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


first term 
June 15-July 18 
graduate and 


undergraduate courses 


ADVANCED STUDY — WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


distinguished faculty 


facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


second term 
July 20-August 22 


recreational and 
cultural activities 


MUSIC MUSEUMS 
LECTURES SWIMMING 
GOLF, THEATER, TENNIS, FISHING 


for bulletin write 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION, 
510 JOHNSTON HALL 
UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55455 
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According to the Statistics Committee of the As- 
sociation of American Library Schools, “1963 was 
definitely a year of growth.” They have provided 
the following summary for master’s programs of 
the member schools of AALS: full-time enroll] 
ments increased 19 per cent; part-time enroll- 
ments increased 17.7 per cent; total MA degree 
programs increased 18.2 per cent. cco 





by Gladys T. Piez 


REPORT ON PRINCE STUDY 


The Library Technology Department in the 
October 1963 Bulletin announced a study of 
the most suitable face and size of type to use in 
books designed for people who have limited 
vision. The object was to develop a set of 
standards for use by publishers and librarians. 

Dr. Jack H. Prince, who conducted the study, 
has now completed his report which is called 
“Aid for the Visually Handicapped, A Guide 
for Printers and Publishers.” 

In summarizing the results of his study, Dr. 
Prince says that “visual handicap" is an over- 
simplified term for many unfortunate conditions, 
most of which have only one thing in common— 
difficulty in seeing without, or even with, the 
aid of special devices other than conventional 
spectacles. Different forms of visual handicap 
may require different remedies, he explains, but 
one form of help additionally acceptable to all 


is the maximum legibility of print. 


Until now, efforts to improve print for the 
visually handicapped have been mostly in the 
form of enlarged type. Though one or two well- 
designed and spaced pieces of literature have 
been released in recent years, there is no in- 
formation on their effectiveness or the reactions 
of readers to them. 

Dr. Prince states that at least seven factors 
must be considered in preparing books for the 
visually handicapped reader: 1) type size, 2) 
type style and proportions, 3) interletter spac- 
ing, 4) interword spacing, 5) interline spacing, 
6) line width, and 7) contrast of the type with 
the paper. All of these factors have never been 
brought together in one scientific investigation, 
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and this must be done before the criteria offered 
are used indiscriminately. 

Dr. Prince therefore advises further work as 
follows. Have a short, educational pamphlet 
printed in quantity using a certain specified type, 

ype size, and line length, and with conventional 
spacing. Then duplicate the pamphlet using the 
criteria developed in the study: type style and 
size; interletter, interword, and interline spacing; 
and line width. Equal numbers of these pam- 
phlets would then be distributed to schools for 
legally blind and visually handicapped subjects, 
with instructions for their careful comparison. 

Initial observation and quoted preference 
should be noted, followed by stop-watch timing 
of the reading of each pamphlet by each in- 
dividual reader—the conventional type being 
read first and the new style a few days later 
to obviate any degree of memorization. A form 
could be used by the instructors to supply the 
needed data. With this procedure, many tests 
could be given in probably 1 per cent of the 
time a single researcher would require, and at 
minimum cost. The final step of devising cri- 
teria for an ideal type for visually handicapped 
readers would then be simple and speedy. 

Details on further work and on publication 
of the full report have not been decided. 


RECORD PLAYERS 


The Council on Library Resources has made a 
grant of $9050 to support a second evaluation of 
record players suitable for library use. United 
States Testing Company, Hoboken, N.J., will 
evaluate, for the Library Technology Project, 
eight monaural and six binaural earphone record 
players and necessary accessories. This company 
is the official test body for high fidelity compo- 
nents for High Fidelity Magazine. 

LTP’s publication Number 5, The Testing and 
Evaluation of Record Players for Libraries, pub- 
lished in 1962, is out of print. It was decided not 
to reprint because of the many changes that have 
been made in the models since the first evaluation, 
but instead to evaluate current models. LTP will 
publish the results of the new testing program. 


REGISCOPE-RAPIDEX EVALUATION 


LTP has been distributing an evaluation of 
the Regiscope-Rapidex circulation system. The 
unnumbered sheet following page 5 of this 
evaluation contained a number of errors. Will 
those who received copies of this evaluation 
prior to February 12 please let LTP know so 
that they can be sent a corrected sheet. | eee 









Approval" invited. 


CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 
to print library 

catalog card (3x5) 
$54.50 


CARD DUPLICATOR, to print library catalog card (3x5), 
post cards (3'/2x5/2) and 4x6 card, $64.50. 


LIVING STAMP, to print call number, address, label, 
etc., $24.50. 


Please order direct from the inventor: 





Chiang Small Duplicators 
P. 0. Box 423, Notre Dame, Indiana 
(New location will be: 53100 Juniper Rd., 
South Bend, Ind, 46637) 


Heu 
Library 
Machine 


All patented. Performance 
guaranteed. Orders “On 








PRINTS x, A 
CATALOG CARDS COST 


Hundreds of Libraries— big and small— now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 14, Chicago40 











SOON 
you will be able to see 
more than the profile. If 
the postman doesn't bring 
you complete news of the 
Mr. Bumba books, for 
grades K to 3, this month, 
write LERNER PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 133 1st Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55401 








LIBRARIANS 

WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 


are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


WHOLE te DARET ERS 
b d 
SINCE P i828 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 





LIBRARIAN II 


required by 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
CENTRAL SASKATCHEWAN TECHNICAL 
INSTITUTE 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 


SALARY RANGE: $441-$537 
COMPETITION NO: c/c 8334 


DUTIES: Responsible for planning, stocking and super- 
vising the Institute Library. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS: Graduation from an ac- 
credited school of Library Science with several year's ex- 
perience in cataloguing, in classification work, in book 
ordering or in selection work in a large public or research 
library. 

EMPLOYEE BENEFITS: Five day week, three weeks va- 
cation, cumulative sick leave, group life insurance, super- 
annuation and collective bargaining. 

This vacancy opens the door to an interesting, chal- 
lenging and independent position in a new institution. 
The city of Saskatoon is a rapidly growing educational 
centre in an attractive setting. 

Application forms and further information may be ob- 
tained from the Public Service Commission, Room 328, 
legislative Building, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


CLOSING DATE: AS SOON AS QUALIFIED APPLICANT 
OBTAINED, 


LIBRARIAN 


Male or Female 


For ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 


Southern California Location 


Prefer several years experience and 
Master of Library Science Degree 
from an accredited library school. Ex- 
perience with a financial institution 
desirable. Will have full charge of all 
library functions. Must be capable or- 
ganizer. Salary commensurate with 
education and experience. 


Please submit resume 
in confidence, 


To Box: ALA Bulletin B-291 
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FOR SALE 


BUILDING Special Collections is one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 


iN. 1. 

BACK Number Magazines, Established 1889, Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger: Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canners, ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tion—$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) —$10. 
Annuals '60, '61, '62, '63—$5 each. Binder—$2. IN- 
DEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

INDEX to record and tape reviews. 1963 edition 
now ready. Indexes all recordings reviewed in four- 
teen periodicals. $1.50 postpaid, Polart Index, 20115 
Goulburn, Detroit 48205. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members' qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
a Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11212. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information, Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 20004. 


east 
JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 increments 
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of $305 each) plus additional 596 of the New York 
State retirement paid by the city, 5th year library 
school degree required. N.Y. State retirement system, 
Mil security, month's vacation, city pays portion of 

spitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

SENIOR /ibrarian. Library certification required, 
cataloging experience. Community library in subur- 
ban environs of New York City, $5045-$5639, depend- 
ing upon experience. N.J. State pension plan, 4-week 
vacation, medical-surgical plan. Apply Mrs. Emilie S. 
Curry, Dir, Cedar Grove Public Library, Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N.J. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free 
Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

LIBRARIAN, male, district phase (tri-county). 
Begin as assistant, lead to directorship. Immediate 
opening. Public library, Altoona, Pennsylvania, lo- 
cated on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad, between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, population 70,000. Be- 
ginning salary up to $8000, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Exceptional fringe benefits. Degree and experi- 
ence required. Apply Dr. Thomas R. Heslep, Supt. 
of Schools, Altoona School District, 6 Ave. & 15 
St., giving qualifications and references. 

EXPANDING N.Y. suburban public library serv- 
ing Rockland area of 35,000, 2096 annual growth, 28 
miles north of NYC, needs: 1) reference and readers 
advisory librarian, opening now; 2) children's librar- 
ian, opening July. Salary: $7150-$10,300, steps of 
$450, appointment up to $8500. NYS certification and 
civil service: Senior Librarian I, 2 or more years ex- 
perience. Apply with resume: Finklestein Memorial 
brary of Ramapo Central School District #2, Spring 
Valley, N.Y. 

SENIOR librarian. Suburban community near NYC. 
LS degree, N.J. certification, and 2 years experience 
required, Starting salary $5200. Head of circulation; 
some cataloging. New building in process. Apply Mrs. 
Beatrice James, Dir., Free Public Library, Bergenfield, 


NJ. 

ELEMENTARY library positions. Coordinator for 
eleven school libraries; school librarian. Degree in li- 
brary science and twelve semester hours in elementary 
education required. Salary, coordinator: $7500-$9000 ; 
librarian: $5150-$8250. Positions available immedi- 
ately. Excellent opportunity in a fine suburban school 
system, Apply Wilbur J. Rook, Asst. Supt. for Ele- 
mentary Education, Wellesley Public Schools, Sea- 
ward Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 46481. 

CHILDREN'S department head; Senior II. Begin- 
ning salary about $8000. N.Y. retirement plus 546 
paid by city, social security, liberal fringe benefits. 
Must be eligible for N.Y. professional certification. 
Community, educational, and library interest levels 
high. Excellent supporting staff. Good book collec- 
tion. County seat of Westchester Co., 30 minutes from 
NYC. Apply May V. K. Valencik, Dir.. Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y 

ASSISTANT state librarian needed in library-con- 
scious New Hampshire. As deputy, assists in general 
supervision of integrated state agency which includes 
law library, legislative reference, general reference, 
bookmobile, and advisory service to local libraries. 
Assists in supervising exciting new statewide library 


development program which will bring centralized 
book ordering and cataloging, grants-in-aid. improved 
reference collections in larger libraries, enlarged con- 
sultant staff. One objective is a statewide borrower's 
card. Collection of over 400,000 volumes, staff of 48 
(including 14 professionals) , 4 bookmobiles, 1963 cir- 
culation 331,860. Needs experience in personnel ad- 
ministration and public relations; ability to speak and 
write persuasively. Excellent opportunity to gain all- 
round experience. Enthusiasm and initiative essential 
qualities. Graduation from accredited library school, 
and at least five years experience required. Liberal re- 
tirement, including social security. sick leave, vaca- 
tion, group life and health insurance, 5-day week. 
Salary to be arranged. Apply to New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N.H. 

TWO positions open April 1, 1964, in expanding 
public library. Assistant director (supervising librar- 
ian) to assume large part of routine administrative 
work and assist in program development. Four (4) 
years experience, including some supervisory; $7000- 
$8500. Technical services librarian, to catalog abcut 
8000 books per year, supervise processing, and some 
reference work. Experience desirable; $5700—$6950. 
Both positions civil service, both require eligibility for 
New Jersey certification (MLS from accredited library 
school). Apply with resume, or request further details, 
Wm. J. Le Kernec, Dir., Middletownship Library, 78 
Kings Hwy., Middletown, N.J. 07748. 

REFERENCE /ibrarian. MSLS degree or equiva- 
lent for N.J. library certification. No experience nec- 
essary, Salary $5000 to start. Usual benefits. Pleasant 
library 45 minutes from NYC. Write Mrs. Helen C 
Francis, Acting Dir. Springfield Public Library, 
Springfield, N.J. 

WANTED: Director of public library. Meadviile, 
Pa., a college community of 18,000, circ. over 100,000, 
book col. of 25,000, full-time staff of six. Male or 
female applicants desired. Must have graduate train- 
ing in library science and practical experience. Salary 
commensurate with training and experience. Write 
Dr. Paul B. Cares, 483 Sunset Dr., Meadville, Pa. 

LIBRARIANS wanted. Ref.-Y. Adult or genl. asst., 
suburban comm. near Springfield, Mass. Lib. sci. or 
coll. plus exp. Salary open. New, well-equipped bldg., 
4 wks. vacation, ll pd. holidays, generous Mass. 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield cover., contr. retir. step, cost- 
ofliving raises. Apply Box 24, West Springfield, 
Mass., Post Office. 

DIRECTOR for expanding library in New York 
suburb. Book-minded community; new building now 
going up; 33,000 volumes. Salary $9000. Professional 
degree required. Write B-289. 

SCHOOL librarian for comprehensive New Jersey 
school system in New York metropolitan area. Chal- 
lenging, creative work in expanding book collection 
and services to ALA standards. Full time professional 
assistant and clerk. Must qualify for New Jersey 
certification. Salary range $5100 to $10,700 depending 
upon training and experience. For information contact 
Superintendent of Schools, 381 Madison Ave., New 
Milford, N.J. 

POSITION open. Northeast. Reference librarian. 
LS degree required, experience preferred. Salary open. 
Write Librarian, Dinand Library, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 01610. 

LIBRARIAN in charge of district library in Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., in the Cumberland Valley. 35-hour 
week. Paid holidays. Four weeks vacation. Social 
security. Library degree and administrative experience 
necessary. Salary $6000 to $6400, depending on quali- 
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fications. Preparing to move to larger building and to 
consolidate district work in Franklin and Fulton 
counties. Helen M. Cooper, Ln., Coyle Free Library. 

HEAD librarian. Public Library at Dallas, Pa., 
serving a pleasant suburban community of 20,000. 
Books over 38,000, circulation over 80,000. Experience 
and administrative ability necessary. Salary up to 
$6000, according to qualifications. Vacation, social 
security benefits. Send resume to Mrs. Fred B. Howell, 
145 N. Pioneer Ave., Shavertown, Pa. 


southeast 


DIRECTOR of library, University of South Ala- 
bama. Position requires a PhD to plan and staff the 
library. No books are purchased. Initial book budget 
$610,000. Starting salary $10,000-$12,000. For more 
information write Dr. Frederick Whiddon, 154 Saint 
Louis St., Mobile, Ala. 

ARLINGTON County, Virginia, Department of Li- 
braries, has three professional vacancies in the chil- 
dren's work field in their growing progressive system. 
5th year library science degree. Salary range $5470— 
$7510 a year. Apply Personnel Department, Court 
House, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

YOUNG adult librarian needed to open young 
adult department in new $2,500,000 building. Salary 
range $5880-$7368. Also young adult assistant and 
cataloging assistant, salary range $5364-$6744. 3615- 
hour work week, 4 weeks vacation, many other fringe 
benefits, resort area. Apply Civil Service Commission, 
Room 203, City Hall Annex, Norfolk. No written 
examination. 

HEAD of adult services. New $1,000,000 library 
presently under construction needs head of adult 
services whose primary responsibility will be to de- 
velop book collection. Staff member will participate in 
planning for furniture selection for new building. 
Four weeks vacation, two weeks sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library 
degree required. Salary $6200-$7192, depending upon 
experience. For further information write Edward B. 
Hall, Dir., Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

TWO positions open in West Virginia's largest 
public library. Bookmobile librarian assistant; chil- 
dren's librarian assistant. LS degree necessary. In- 
teresting positions open now. Salary $4950-$5850. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, 
hospitalization-major medical insurance program. 
Work in air-conditioned building. Write Director, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 

LIBRARIAN, September 1964. Southern seminary 
and junior college, located in Buena Vista, Virginia, 
in the Shenandoah Valley at the foot of Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 290 enrollment, 8600 books. Duties in- 
clude, ordering, coordination of book selection, cata- 
loging, reference services, circulation, and instruction 
in use of library. 9-month position, September-J une. 
40-hour week, Christmas and spring vacations, faculty 
status, room 'and board. Many cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities available. MS in LS. Salary open de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Apply with 
resume to Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Pres, Zip Code 
24416. 

FLORIDA: Director wanted for County Library 
System on east coast of Florida. Cooperative system 
with seven member libraries serving area with a popu- 
lation of 135,000. Budget of central library, $86,000. 
Salary range from $7000. Must have library degree, 
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experience, and ability to continue library develop- 
ment in rapidly growing area. Apply to George C. 
Boone, Jr., P.O. Box 1270, Daytona Beach, Fla. 

sidus 
MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 49503. 

POSITION of head librarian is open at Menomi- 
nee, Michigan. Attractive summer resort town. Li- 
brary located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Former librarian held po- 
sition for ten years. For information write and send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year 
liberal arts, church-related college of 1300 students. 
Duties include cataloging some order work, and a 
few hours reference. Library degree or its near com- 
pletion required. Experience not necessary. Usual 
benefits, 10 months, 39-hour week, salary open. Li- 
brary moved into its new, spacious, air-conditioned 
building in September 1962. Excellent opportunity. 
Apply: Maudie Linn Nesbitt, Head Ln. 

HEAD, business and technology department (librar- 
ian III). Work in new million-dollar air-conditioned 
main library. Administer well-organized department 
with book collection over 13,000. Book budget of 
$5000 plus additional funds for periodical and sub- 
scription services. Requirements: 5th year LS degree 
and minimum 4 years related experience. 1964 salary 
scale $6600-$8520. Salary above minimum depending 
on experience and qualifications. Fringe benefits: 4 
weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, state retirement 
fund, social security, credit union, voluntary Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. Write to Roger B. Francis, Dir., 
South Bend Public Library, 122 W. Wayne St., South 
Bend, Ind. 46601. 

BOOK reviewers. Two positions are open on the 
Booklist staff at ALA headquarters in Chicago, one 
as reviewer of children’s books, the other as re- 
viewer of books for young adults. Each position 
consists of reading and evaluating new books and 
writing concise annotations on them. The beginning 
salary is $6900. Requirements include a degree from 
an accredited library school and several years ex- 
perience in selecting books for children or young 
people in school or public libraries. Librarians with 
an enthusiasm for reading who would like to share 
their critical judgment of books as full-time book 
reviewers at ALA headquarters are invited to apply 
to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

ALA headquarters assistant librarian who would be 
cataloger and reference assistant for special library on 
libraries, librarianship, and related subjects. Library 
serves ALA staff and members. Requires MSLS. Sal- 
ary $5460-$6348, with annual increments of $222. So- 
cial security. TIAA, one month vacation, 35-hour week. 
Write Headquarters Librarian. 

TWO positions open. Head of children’s depart- 
ment; reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
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degree required. Starting salary to $6116, depending 
n training and experience, Retirement, social secu- 

Ky, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Clare 
> Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 

TWO positions. Supervisor of children’s services. 
MLS and appropriate experience required. Salary 
range $6874-$8988. First salary increase after six 
months. Assistant reference librarian. MLS required. 
Salary range $5400-$7740. Salary increase to $5674 
after six months. For both positions: 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, cumulative sick leave, Wisconsin retirement sys- 
tem, social security, partial payment of hospitaliza- 
tion and life insurance. Apply E. R. Kunert, Dir., 
Mead Public Library, Sheboygan, Wis. 

GEORGE Williams College is developing a new 
campus on 200 acres of rolling, wooded land near 
Downers Grove, Illinois (25 miles southwest of Chi- 
cago). Some rather unique features are being planned 
for the new library building to be occupied in Sep- 
tember 1965. A larger staff is necessary. An assistant 
librarian for technical processes is needed now to help 
us improve our cataloging and assist with our grow- 
ing book budget. A person with a library degree and 
two years of library experience, preferably in catalog- 
ing, is desired. The minimum salary will be $6000. If 
working on a friendly, beautiful college campus ap- 
peals to you, apply to Paul Knapp, 5315 Drexel Ave., 
Chicago 60615. 

SERIALS /ibrarian, Indiana University School of 
Medicine Library. Require fifth year library degree 
from an accredited library school. Salary open de- 
pending upon experience. TIAA and CREF premi- 
ums and over 50% of premium for major insurance 
paid by the university. Month's vacation. Responsible 
for all procedures relating to the serials collection: 
ordering, claiming, binding, and cataloging. Planning 
some degree of automation of serials procedures 
within a year. Apply to Mary Jane Laatz, Med. Ln., 
1100 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis 46207. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional 
system serving rural areas but located close to the 
cultural advantages of the twin cities. $5640—$6240. 
Apply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regional 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

HEAD, young people's department. Salary range 
$8000-$9000. Seeking librarian with 5th year LS de- 
gree and public library YP experience. New depart- 
ment, challenging opportunity to extend and develop 
work with youths in a growing and progressive system. 
State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, liberal 
holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent educational, 
cultural, and recreational facilities in Ohio's capital 
city of more than one-half million people. Write for 
application to Personnel Officer, Columbus Public Li- 
brary, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

ASSISTANT head, reference department, with spe- 
cial collections in business, technology, fine, and ap- 
plied arts. Busy suburban library, attractive new build- 
ing. MLS and pertinent experience required. Excellent 
retirement plan. Salary $5630 up, depending upon ex- 
perience. Apply Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, 
Lakewood, Ohio 44107. 

HEAD, extension department. Salary range $8000— 
$9000. Administer an expanding system of 14 branches 
and 5 bookmobiles serving a metropolitan populace of 
700,000. Requirements include 5th year LS degree, 
progressive administrative and branch or bookmobile 
experience. State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Ex- 
cellent educational, cultural, and recreational facilities 
in Ohio's capital (and second largest) city. Write for 


application to Personnel Officer, Columbus Public 
Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

HEAD, business & technology division. Salary 
range $5900—$6500. Enthusiastic librarian with perti- 
nent experience and 5th year LS degree sought. New 
division, excellent opportunity to develop and promote 
service to a large and diversified business and indus- 
trial community. State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Excel- 
lent educational, cultural, and recreational facilities in 
Ohio's capital city of more than one-half million peo- 
ple. Write for application to Personnel Officer, Colum- 
bus Public Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

ADMINISTRATIVE assistant, general reference 
division. Salary range $5900-$6500. Seeking a li- 
brarian who is resourceful, intellectually curious, per- 
sistent, experienced, and has a 5th year LS degree. 
State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, liberal 
holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent educational, 
cultural, and recreational facilities in Ohio's capital 
city of more than one-half million people. Write for 
application to Personnel Officer, Columbus Public Li- 
brary, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant, male or female, to as- 
sume a variety of duties in the Ingham County Library 
System headquarters located near Lansing. $5700 with 
$200 increments, previous experience recognized but 
not required, recent graduate preferred. Send brief 
resume to Renwick Garypie, Dir., Ingham County 
Library System, 145 W. Ash St., Mason, Mich. 48854. 

LIBRARIAN II, Madison Public Library, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Two openings. One to assist in pro- 
viding reader's advisory and reference service in gen- 
eral literature and social science division. The other 
to assist in a similar capacity in economics and sci- 
ence division. Both require library degree and ap- 
propriate experience. Salary, $5796-$7044. New main 
library under construction, State retirement system, 
social security, hospitalization insurance paid by city, 
22 working days vacation. Liberal sick leave provi- 
sions. Apply Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, Asst. Dir., 206 
N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 53703. 

HIGH school librarian. Catholic boy's high school 
in southeast Cleveland, Ohio, residential area. En- 
rollment 900-1000. Full administrative duties. Pen- 
sion plan. 10-month work year. Starting salary $5000- 
$5500. Write to Rev. Luke Yaeger, O.S.B., Benedic- 
tine High School, 2900 East Blvd., Cleveland 44104. 

ASSISTANT cataloger. Woman, graduate with 
master's degree in library science from accredited li- 
brary school. To assist the head cataloger in the cat- 
aloging of books and other library materials; super- 
vising and revising the work of library clerks. Salery 
depends upon qualifications. Service to begin Sep- 
tember 1964. Opportunities for summer position. Fac- 
ulty rank, vacation same as other faculty, sick leave, 
social security, included in state retirement system, 
excellent working conditions, with cooperative faculty. 
Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State College, 
Whitewater, Wis. 53190. 

EXTENSION librarian needed by Superior Pub- 
lic Library, Superior, Wisconsin. Library degree re- 
quired and related experience preferred. Salary range 
$4620-$5160. State retirement plan, social security, 
vacation, sick leave, and other benefits. Position open 
July 1, 1964. Apply Carl C. Johnson, Ln. 

HEAD librarian. Suburban city of 35,000, library 
science degree and some experience required. Staff of 
ten. Book collection 40,000. Usual professional bene- 
fits. Salary commensurate with background. Position 
available immediately. Apply to President, Library 
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Board, Chicago Heights (Ill.) Public Library. 

HEAD, Adult Services Department, Fairbanks- 
Vigo County Library, 222 North 7 Street, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Opportunity for varied experience 
with public relations, adult education, and selection 
and promotion of adult materials, including films and 
recordings. Supervise reference, information services, 
young adult, circulation, and films. Area population 
108,000; cooperative services with two other coun- 
ties; $300,000 budget; circulation near half million 
mark. Woman or man with energy and initiative; 
fifth year degree in LS and five years public library 
experience in adult services. Salary scale: $6970-$9470 
($250 increment). Month’s vacation, usual fringe ben- 
efits. Apply to Stillman K. Taylor, Hd. Ln. 

CAREERS for young and ambitious library school 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
midwestern town. Positions in acquisitions, cataloging 
(serials), and reference; $6000—$7000. Also, head, cat- 
aloging department; salary open. TIAA and social 
security, disability insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
Apply Director, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

UNIVERSITY of Illinois Library, Urbana. Posi- 
tions in technical processes and public services: bib- 
liographers; serials acquisitions bibliographer; assist- 
ant binding librarian; catalogers (science, music 
Slavic, general) ; book stacks librarian (salary open) ; 
extra-mural loans librarian; departmental library as- 
sistants in architecture, biology, chemistry, education, 
law. Minimum salary $5500, starting salary based 
upon qualifications. 5th year library science degree. 
39-hour week, month's vacation, good retirement 
plan, group hospital insurance available. Apply Mary 
Lois Bull, Pers. Ln. 

PUBLIC library consultants needed by the Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing. New state aid formula 
with increased state aid, plus federal aid makes real 
public library system growth possible. Graduate li- 
brary degree plus at least two years public library 
experience needed. Desirable attributes include abil- 
ity to plan and complete imaginative library tasks 
simply and quickly, ability to speak to and work 
with groups and individuals. Salary range $6848- 
$8748. Increase of 5% July 1, 1964. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply James R. Hunt, Asst. State Ln., Michigan 
State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

SOUTHERN Illinois University, Edwardsville cam- 
pus. Two new positions: 1) Head cataloger. Super- 
vise department currently cataloging 30,000—35,000 
volumes annually, LC classification, with substantial 
further expansion expected. Major aspects of the posi- 
tion include planning in the following areas: the 
catalog of a centralized collection organized on a sub- 
ject divisional basis, the creation of a new main cata- 
log, the merging of the collections in one main li- 
brary, and conversion of the present charging system 
to IBM. 2) Chief acquisitions librarian. Staff of five. 
Book budget of $130,000 expected to increase very 
substantially. Separate bibliography department han- 
dles large portion of searching and verification of or- 
ders. Master's degree in library science and appropri- 
ate professional experience required. Starting salary 
$7500—$8900, depending on training, experience, and 
other qualifications. (Additional positions in prospect 
before or by summer of 1965 are: documents librarian, 
maps librarian, interlibrary resources librarian, assist- 
ant cataloger.) $3,500,000 library under construction 
on 2600-acre Edwardsville campus, 25 minutes from 
downtown St. Louis. Present enrollment of 5700 pro- 
jected to 18,000 by 1973. Book collection of 135,000 
volumes will grow rapidly. Faculty rank, one month 
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vacation, eligibility for sabbatical leave, and participa 
tion in outstanding Illinois University retirement sys 
tem. Persons being seriously considered expected t 
visit campus at our expense. Apply Eugene Herschei 
Assoc. Ln., Southern Illinois University, Edwardsviff 
Campus, Edwardsville, Ill. 

BOOKMOBILE supervisor. Two bookmobiles sug 
plementing branch library service in city of Cleve 
land. Knowledge of both juvenile and adult book 
required; experience in bookmobile and children’ 
work desirable. Salary $5960—$7220. State retiremen 
plan, group insurance, month's vacation. Write Pei 
sonnel Supervisor, Public Library, Cleveland 4411 

FIRST assistant, general reading departmen 
Readers advisory service in such areas as social sc: 
ences, literature, and history, biological sciences, fic 
tion and biography. Collection of 60,000 volumes; stai 
of five. One of four adult subject departments. Begir 
ning salary up to $7131 depending on experience 
Annual increments to $8026. Library degree and mini 
mum of two years experience required. Partial pay 
ment of health insurance, four weeks vacation, 12 day 
annual sick and emergency leave cumulates ir 
definitely, state retirement plan. Apply Personne 
Office, Flint Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St 
Flint, Mich. 48502. 

WANTED: librarian. Village of Monona Library 
1011 Nichols Rd., Madison, Wis. 53716. Phone: 222 
6127. 

HEAD librarian with LS degree and at least fou 
years experience. Four weeks vacation, retirement: 
sick leave, Blue Cross insurance. Salary dependent o: 
qualifications. Staff of seven full-time employee: 
Apply to A. H. Cansfield, Sage Library, Bay City 


ich. 

LIBRARIAN for the Land of Lakes. Woma 
graduate, preferably Sth year, for the challengin; 
opportunity of helping to establish a public librar 
in a city of 7000 population with the view of even 
tually serving the county area. Must have broad an 
recent experience as a public librarian and prover 
administrative ability. Operating funds available 
Needed immediately to serve as consultant, buyer 
administrator, and librarian. Will work with thought 
ful, well-educated, book loving people who want ; 
competent, outgoing, people-loving librarian. Mini 
mum salary $6500. Benefits of hospital and life insur 
ance, retirement system, vacations, etc., discussed a 
interview upon acceptance of qualifications and refer 
ences. Apply to Mrs. Richard Groos, Bd. Pres., R.F.D 
5, Hastings, Mich. 

GIFT and exchange work. Librarian needed to han 
dle this phase of work in large book order department 
Salary $5600-$6680. Retirement plan, group insur 
ance, other benefits. Write Personnel Supervisor 
Public Library, Cleveland 44114. 

CHIEF librarian for a city of 115,000. Staff of 5€ 
$115,000 materials budget. Five buildings witl 
$3,000,000 Henry Ford Memorial Library in the plan 
ning stages. BLS degree and experience in public li 
brary administration. Salary $9663 to $10,679. Fo 
bulletin and application write to Personnel Depart 
ment, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

HEAD librarian. Freeport (Illinois) Public Librar 
serving community of 27,000 and surrounding area 
Building newly remodeled. Library school degree anı 
experience preferred. Salary range of $5500-$700! 
dependent upon experience and education. Thre 
weeks vacation and retirement benefits. Send resume t 
President of Board of Directors, Freeport Public Li 

rary. 
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DOCUMENTS and serials. Librarian needed to 
handle this phase of work in large book order depart- 
ment. Salary $5600-$6680. Retirement plan, group in- 
surance, other benefits. Write Personnel Supervisor, 

ublic Library, Cleveland 44114. 

POSITIONS open. Head of social sciences division, 
new main library, 5th year graduates with qualifying 
professional experience, $6850-$7850; head of book- 
mobile division, supervises the staff of 3 bookmobiles, 
5th year graduates with qualifying professional ex- 
perience, $6850-$7850; reference librarians to work in 
new main library, 3 subject divisions: literature and 
fine arts, social science, 5th year graduates, $5750- 
$6950; children's librarians to work in main library or 
one of 18 branches, 5th year graduates, $5750-$6950. 
All positions have a month's vacation with pay, cu- 
mulative sick leave, outstanding retirement system. 
Apply Personnel Office, Dayton and Montgomery 
County Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for North Shore library 
serving 27,700. Fifth year LS degree required. 4 weeks 
vacation, 9 holidays, retirement plan, social security, 
free hospitalization plan for individual. Salary $5800 
to $8200. Starting salary depends upon experience in 
library or education field. Apply to Joesph M. Pollock, 
Hd. Ln., Public Library, 494 Laurel Ave., Highland 
Park, Ill. 

LIBRARY school graduates, Positions open for 
beginning and experienced librarians, Branch library 
positions in both adult and children's work. Reference 
positions in main library departments. Retirement 
plan, group insurance, month's vacation. Starting 
salary $5600 for fifth year degree. Annual increases 
to $6680. Promotional opportunities. For brochure and 
application form write Personnel Supervisor, Public 
Library, Cleveland 44114. 

LIBRARIAN: for small comprehensive public high 
school of 375 enrollment at Lockland, Ohio, suburb 
of Cincinnati. Ideal position in a most exceptional 
high school library. Salary $5400 to $8600 with credit 
granted for experience, library of science degree re- 
quired. Apply to Richard Dallmer, Supt., Lockland 
Public Schools, 210 N. Wayne Ave., Lockland, Ohio 


45215. 

CATALOGER. To serve several libraries in the Cin- 
cinnati Public School System. Minimum qualifications 
include: successful experience as a public school li- 
brarian, possession of Ohio Provisional Special Certifi- 
cate in library science, master's degree or fifth year 
graduate work in library science. Salary range for 
master's degree (with at least five years experience) 
for 195-day school year, $6530-$8350. Summer school 
employment, if desired, would pay approximately $800 
in addition, Submit replies to Division of Staff Per- 
sonnel, Cincinnati Public Schools, 608 E. McMillan 
St., Cincinnati 45206. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona. Youngest big city in the U.S., 
population 515,000, has several openings as a result 
of expanding library program. Starting salary for in- 
experienced library graduates $5400; with experience 
$5640. Starting salary for branch librarian with suit- 
able experience background $6168. Annual salary in- 
crements, 12 holidays with 3 weeks vacation, free 
medical insurance, liberal pension, unsurpassed cli- 
mate, beautiful scenery, and a work program tailored 
for professional satisfaction. Send complete resume to 
R. W. Galloway, Pers. Supv., 251 W. Washington. 
CATALOGER-reference librarian wanted immedi- 
ately for Gulf Coast city of 40,000. New library in new 
building (see Library Journal, December 1, 1963, p. 


4538). Must have MLS from accredited library school. 
Three weeks vacation and usual benefits plus. Salary 
to $6300. Apply Hank Blasick, City Ln., Sterling 
Municipal Public Library, Baytown, Tex. 


mountain plains 
WHEAT Abstracts Service, University of Nebraska, 
needs assistant editor. Fine developmental opportunity 
for science librarian interested in abstracting, acquisi- 
tions, reference, and mechanized retrieval systems. 
Background in biological sciences, foreign languages 
required. Salary $6500-$7500 to start, faculty status, 
TIAA, other group insurance, month's vacation. Apply 
to D. G. Hanway, Chmn., Dept. of Agronomy, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 68503. 


pacific northwest 
CATALOGER. Congenial staff, pleasant university 
town, new building in process. Retirement, fringe 
benefits, salary dependent on training and experience, 
advancement by city salary scale. Write Mrs. Jeanne 
Larson, Ln., Corvallis Public Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

CATALOGER wanted, for July—but can wait un- 
til September 1. Tripled book budget requires en- 
larged department. Faculty status, state and TIAA re- 
tirement, free Blue Cross (including major medical 
benefits), excellent sick leave and vacation policy, 
modern building, and good working conditions. ISU 
is within 3 hours drive from Yellowstone, the Tetons, 
Sun Valley, and Salt Lake. Challenging opportunity, 
with a good chance for early promotion, increased sal- 
ary. Salary minimum $6000, more for exceptional quali- 
fications. MLS, one foreign language, and three good 
references required; at least one year experience 
preferred. Send resume of experience and education 
to Eli M. Oboler, Univ. Ln., Idaho State Universi:y, 
Pocatello, Idaho. For further, quick informaticn, 
phone 208-233-2160, Ext. 231, 8:30 a.m.—5:00 P.M., 

WANTED: high school librarian. Must have a sec- 
ondary teaching certificate and a minimum of 12 
quarter hours library training. Salary range, $5000— 
LOC Wm. Thomas, Supt. of Schools, American Falls, 

aho. 

LIBRARIAN for general supervision and develop- 
ment of boys & girls library. Modern building. Attrac- 
tive university community. Salary range $5520—-$6900. 
5th year degree in librarianship required with two 
years experience in children's work desirable. Social 
security, state retirement, insurance programs, four 
weeks vacation. Send application to Clara Nasholm, 
Ln. Public Library, 100 W. 13 Ave., Eugene, Ore. 

SOCIAL science librarian for rapidly growing divi- 
sion of rapidly growing library. Library degree, plus 
at least a college major in a social science, and at least 
1 year's relevant experience required. Offer $6744 up, 
depending on ed. and exp. Many fringe benefits, sick 
leave, soc. sec., state retirement, TIAA, paid Blue 
Cross and major medical, 30-day vac., etc. Modern li- 
brary bldg., good work-conditions. Near Yellowstone, 
Grand Tetons, Sun Valley, Salt Lake City. Position 
now open; can be held until Sept. 1, if necessary. Send 
resume and library school folder to Eli M. Oboler, 
Univ. Ln., Idaho State University, Pocatello, Idaho. 


far west 
LIBRARIANS! The job- positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children’s work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $516-$641 a month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
where the climate is always good. The future: good 
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opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 
U.S. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall, Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 90012. 

PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $423-$454. Five-step pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction. For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children's librarians es- 
pecially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of li- 
brarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending on 
qualifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
work. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid-for 
health and life insurance. Splendid local educational 
and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weather. Citi- 
zenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 
Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San Diego. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

CITY librarian, Vallejo, California (population 
62,700), $585-$710, depending on qualifications. 
Heads expanding library program featuring new book- 
mobile service, participation in North Bay Cooperative 
Library System (San Francisco Bay Area), and plan- 
ning for new headquarters. Library science degree 
plus four years increasingly responsible administra- 
tive experience. Apply to Personnel Department, 
Room 17, City Hall. 

CHILDREN'S librarian: $507-$616, 5th yr. lib. 
degree. Modern, air-cond. bldg. near Los Angeles and 
recreation areas. Fringe benefits. Write City Librar- 
ian Theodora L. Johnson, 729 N. Dalton Ave., Azusa, 
Calif. 

SONOMA County in the heart of the Redwood 
Empire, just 50 miles north of San Francisco, has an 
opening for a librarian II. Only two years of experi- 
ence are required. Salary $429-$515. Many fringe 
benefits. Contact: Sonoma County Personnel Office, 
2555 Mendocino Ave., Santa Rosa, Calif. 

REFERENCE librarian. Junior college (new cam- 
pus) has opening for librarian with a graduate degree 
from an accredited library school to serve as assistant 
librarian in charge of reference, government docu- 
ments, and serials. Faculty status, usual benefits, 9 
months, 40-hour week. Minimum starting salary $5540, 
maximum $10,000, with annual increments of $280. 
Located 50 miles north of Sacramento in a fishing, 
hunting, and skiing area. Apply to J. J. Collins, Pres., 
Yuba College, Marysville, Calif. 

DEMONSTRATION librarian for two-year LSA 
program to bring enriched reference and reader serv- 
ices to rural county through contract with Stockton- 
San Joaquin System, and to assist director in prepara- 
tion of study of needs of Calaveras County Library. 
LS degree and 3 years varied library experience. 
Salary $562-$590-$619-$650-$683. Apply to Mrs. 
Phyllis Dalton, Asst. State Ln., California State Li- 
brary, Sacramento, Calif. 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN III for University of Hawaii library 
circulation section; 2 years professional library ex- 
perience, $6156-$7860. Children’s librarian I for pub- 
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lic libraries in Hilo, Hawaii, and Wailuku, Maui; 1 
year professional children’s library program experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring graduation from ALA-accredite 
school, medical plan, social security coverage, retiyf- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Pérs. 
Servs., 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


UNIVERSITY of New Brunswick, Bonar Law- 
Bennett Library. Applications are invited from ex- 
perienced or graduating librarians for cataloguing po- 
sition. Fifth year library science degree required; un- 
dergraduate science background or prior subprofes- 
sional library work desirable but not essential. Initial 
salary depends on record and experience: range $5000 
and up; $6000 and up. Month's vacation, benefits. 
Pleasant small city, creative arts activities on campus, 
library entering period of accelerated growth and re- 
organization. Apply with names of references to Dr. 
Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln., Fredericton, N.B. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WOMAN. English librarian, qualified, ALA, age 25, 


8 years varied experience, requires post New York 
area. Available April. Write R. A. Raddon, Regional 
Library, Kaduna, N. Nigeria. 

MAN, BSBA, MSLS, experience in business library, 
general reference, administration, Knowledge of Ger- 
man and Russian. Trained in mechanized library pro- 
cedures. Desires senior library position (no cataiog- 
ing). New York area preferred. B-286-W. 

LIBRARIAN, man, MALS, BS, desires responsible 
position in technical or academic library. Nine years 
varied experience in technical and college libraries. 
Prefers Midwest. B-288-W. 

MALS, plus biolog. and techn. science degree. Ma- 
ture woman wants position in college or research li- 
brary. Russian, German, French; 5 years cataloging 
experience. Write B-290-W. 

MAN, BA psychology, MSLS, additional graduate 
work in art history (15 hours), adult education (30+ 
hours), 2 years library work (some administrative) , 
excellent academic and professional references, seeks 
challenging position (public service or administra- 
tive) as of April 1. If you have a position in the 
northern U.S. that requires a strong background in 
the social sciences contact: Paul M. Malecki, 5459 
A Pk. Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 60615, Phone 312-324- 

WIDOW, 49, MSLS, presently employed business 
teacher with New York and Pennsylvania certifica- 
tion in English, business, and public library, wishes 
similar or allied fields in the Southwest. College or big 
business considered. Write B-292-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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There are over 18,000 popular juvenile titles in our current 


catalog. Be sure to send for your copy today. 
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PRE-SCHOOL AND PRIMARY-GRADE CHILDREN 


Many librarians are circulating individ- 
ual volumes of Childcraft, classifying 
them with other titles in the various sub- 
ject areas. In addition, the complete set 
will provide happy hours for browsing. 

'The books are information volumes. 
Each page begins by catching a child's 
interest and leading him to a worthwhile 
concept. Content is presented accord- 
ing to the known interests of children. 





Child Guidance and Child Development 


Vol. 14— You and Your Child 
Vol. 15—Guide and Index 


Wilson catalog cards for Childcraft, 
The How AND WHY Library, available 
at no charge to school and public libraries. 
One set of cards catalogs Childcraft as a 
15 volume set. Separate sets of cards are 
included for each volume for librarians 
wanting to catalog and shelve the volumes 
as separates. Order direct from our School 
and Library Service Department. 


ENRICHMENT FOR EVERY AREA 
OF CHILDREN'S INTERESTS 


Literature and Language Arts 


Vol. 1— Poems and Rhymes 
Vol. 2—Stories and Fables 


Social Studies 

5—Holicays and Customs 

Vol. 6—How Things Change 

Vol. 10— What People Do 

Stories from History and Biography 


Vol. 11—Scientists and Inventors 
Vol. 12— Pioneers and Patriots 
Vol. 13—People to Know 


Science 


Vol. 3—World and Space 
Vol. 4—Life Around Us 

Vol. 7—How We Get Things 
Vol. 8—How Things Work 


Creative Activities 
Vol. 9— Make and Do 
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| A QUOTE FROM: THE STORY OF LIBRARY BUREAU, PUBLISHED IN 1909 


"Library Bureau was founded for the purpose of furnishing libraries 
with equipment and supplies of unvarying correctness and reliability. 
For thirty years its factories have been the work shops in which the best 
ideas of American Libraries have been brought into concrete form." 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS OUR GOALS HAVE BEEN THE SAME 
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Rapid service 
Immediate follow-up 

Custom billing according to your 
specifications at no extra charge 
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President Wagman, in his inaugural address de- 
livered at the Chicago Conference, pointed out as 
one of the tasks facing the profession, “Making 
the libraries of our academic institutions capable 
of serving the evolving and growing needs of 
higher education and research.” He went on to 
say that this would be “a logical continuation of 
this year’s activity which concerned the student 
and the library generally and an admirable focus 
for the attention of the entire association during 
the year in which we celebrate the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries.” That a number 
of divisions and other units of the Association 
have considered this in their programming for the 
St. Louis Conference is apparent from the tenta- 
tive conference program in this issue. Some of the 
programs of direct interest to libraries in aca- 
demic institutions are these: 


PRECONFERENCE MEETINGS 


ACRL—Rare Books Institute 
LAD—Equipment Institute 
RSD and RTSD—An Introduction to Data Proc- 


essing 


CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


ASD and YASD—The College Graduate as a Po- 
tential Reader $ 
AASL—Teacher Education and School Libraries 
ACRL—Two full days of programs including pro- 

grams of all sections 
LAD—Beating the Bushes—the Recruiter and the 
Recruit 
Concepts and Definitions for Library Statistics, 
Higher Education Facilities Act 
Future of the Model Insurance Policy for Li- 
braries 
LED—A Design for Tomorrow in the Educational 
Communication and Information Service Pro- 
fessions 
College and University Services: A Case Ap- 
proach 
Junior Members Round Table—Orientation for 
Members Attending Their First Conference 
Library History Round Table—The Librarians o! 
the Harvard Law School Library 
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RSD—Changing Patterns of Interlibrary Loan 
RSD and RTSD— Publication and Reference Use 
of U.S. Government Publications in the Field 
of Law 
RTSD— Federal Interest in the Information Prob- 
lem 
Selection Policy 
The Computerized Catalog 
Automated Book Catalogs 
Use of the Computer for Serials Record Proc- 
essing 
* 


Three elementary schools in Indiana, Maryland, 
and Texas have been selected to participate in 
Phase II of the Knapp School Libraries Project. 
[he Allisonville School of Metropolitan School 
District of Washington Township is in a subur- 
yan area near Indianapolis, The Mount Royal 
School in Baltimore represents an inner-city 
ichool. The Casis School of Austin serves as the 
lemonstration school for the University of Texas 
is well as a public school in the city of Austin. 
(he schools will receive funds to increase the 
taff, physical quarters, and materials collections 
if their libraries. 

One hundred schools had applied for project 
articipation, each one presenting its application 


in cooperation with a teacher-education institu- 
tion, from which a faculty member will be se- 
lected as a half-time field worker to work with 
the project school in planning workshops for the 
school's faculty in use of the improved library fa- 
cility, in planning and conducting workshop- 
visits for teams of educators, and in reporting the 
effects of the enhanced library program. The co- 
operating teacher-education institutions for the 
schools selected are Towson State College, Tow- 
son, Maryland, for the Mount Royal School; Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, for the 
Allisonville School; and the University of Texas 
for the Casis School. 


* 


On March 23 President Johnson requested an 
appropriation of $47.5 million for assistance to 
public libraries under the Library Services and 
Construction Act during fiscal 1965, in addition 
to the $7.5 million which had already been re- 
quested. The request for grants for fiscal 1964 for 
public library services under Title I now totals 
$25 million; the request for grants for public 
library construction under Title II totals $30 mil- 
lion. There was no request for a supplemental 
appropriation for fiscal 1964. eee 





Open your library's stacks to the 
light and bring books more easily 
to the hand and eye of the reader 
with AMESTACK Library Shelv- 
ing. AMESTACK does away with 
the dark, boxy look of old fash- 
ioned units; provides more book 
room with spacious, adjustable 
4’ shelves. Bring your library 
up-to-date with modern, cost- 
saving AMESTACK Shelving. 
Write today for full details. 


Since 1910 


AMESTACK is within your reach, too! 





W.R.AMES CO. 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


VISIT US IN BOOTH 425 AT THE A.LA. CONFERENCE IN ST. LOUIS 
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THROUGHOUT THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES, 
THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE—WHICH 


IS OUTSTANDING 

IN THE CURRICULUM 

AREAS OF SCIENCE 

AND SOCIAL STUDIES— 

IS EQUALLY 

EXCELLENT 

IN THE FIELDS OF...... ART...... 





Designed for thorough coverage of every curriculum area, The Book of Knowledge places 
much emphasis on the great basic subjects in the arts, as it does on science. Teachers and libri 
iars who recognize the vital necessity of stepping up science and social studies teaching < 
grateful that The Book of Knowledge continues to emphasize, as well, the literature, music a 


art without which the child cannot become a wholly developed adult. 


Because of its unique subject arrangement, many children can use the set simultaneously as th 
explore different aspects of the same problem. Because The Book of Knowledge has both 
incex and a table of contents, it is unsurpassed as an aid in the teaching of index and referer 
skills and prepares pupils for standardized tests in reference skills. Continuously revised and t 
dated, The Book of Knowledge is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library use throughc 
the elementary grades. 


—- -— a — a: ae M ew P 8 R8 Á 





ROBINSON CRUSOE- 
ROBIN HOOD- 


ALICE'S ADVENTUREŞ 
IN WONDERLA) \)- 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
TOM SAWYER — 


RIP VAN WINKLE} 


THE LAST OF THE 
uL ANC. 





Th CaSuiry i 


AND LITERATURE...... 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


è 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book of 
Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 

Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and world-wide 
literature uniquely enriches the language arts program. 


MUSIC AND ART 
With more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, with articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, with fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of Knowledge 
reinforces the music and art programs. 


SCIENCE 
No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention to the 
child's level of comprehension. 


3OCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses of 
study in elementary schools throughout the 
entire country. 


MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics than 
any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles for the teacher 
as well as stimulating information about the history 
of numbers and measurement enrich the entire 
mathematics program. 


1EALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body to the 
usé and care of athletic equipment, The Book of 
Knowledge implements the whole health education-and 
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THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 volumes — 8,000 pages — of enrichment materia 
for classroom and library. Quick fact-findime eross 
index, plus concise fact entries. 13,500 illusarationg 
(2,100 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs 





Headauarters has been ih touch with Miss Helen Dirtadian, Librar- 
ian, Alaska State fibers to ascertain the damage done to 
Alaskan libraries and what ALA might do that would be most 
useful and appropriate to help with their rehabilitation. A 
letter from Miss Dirtadian giving what information she now 
has on the extent of: damage is on page 371. We will continue 
to work with Miss Dirtadian and other Alaskan librarians on 
the best methods that can be employed by both the profession 
and the federal government to assist the libraries damaged by 
the recent earthquake. We will keep you informed of any 
specific suggestions for aid that might be given to these 
libraries. 


On April 8-9 the American Book Publishers Council and the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute held a conference in New York on 
"Functional Illiterates: Who and Where Are They; What is Being 
Done About Them; What Reading Materials Do They Need?" Some 
specific and fruitful suggestions came from educators and 
librarians in the group, suggestions that should help the pub- 
lishers produce more books for these people. Libraries know 
how desperately they are needed, Emphasis was put on the 
importance of not just teaching people to read, but of making 
readers of them. 


A quote from President Johnson's National Library Week message is 
&ppropriate in this connection. 


"Libraries sustain and enhance our national life. They are & 
fundamental and vibrant resource for human intellectual and ° 
cultural development... They are a fortress against intoler- 
ance and ignorance and an instrument by which the unfortunate 
poor may be helped to break their bonds of physical and spir- 
itual poverty." 


Senator Hubert Humphrey made & pertinent suggestion in this 
regard during the ceremony in which the annual Book-of-the- 
Month Club award was presented to the East Central Regional 
Library in Cambridge, Minnesota. Senator Humphrey advocated 
that the Federal Government give serious thought to establish- 
ing & free book program for needy children as part of the war 
on poverty. "In planning any attack on poverty, we always 
find the basic problem is education," Humphrey said. "And in 
this connection, we generally find that the most common term 
educators use for children of the poor is ‘culturally 
deprived.'" 


"These children enter school several years behind their class- 
mates in terms of 'cultural lag' and this lag tends to widen 
as they grow up... One way of helping close this "cultural ' 


lag" is to expand our library programs and make a great many 
more books readily available to children--and more particu- 
larly books that children can call thee. own. 

"We have a great and growing paperback book industry in 
America," Humphrey said... We can take advantage of this rev- 
olution in the publishing industry. Back in the 1930's a 
Great Depression started us on a School bunch program. We 
still have that program today because it-has proven itself to 
be one of the wisest investments America ever made. I believe 
we can do something similar to this vinhe Free Book program 
for needy children. T 


—— ai- 
i 


"Such a program would go beyond the needs of the normal text- 
books and the reference books in the schbol libraries and pro- 
vide needy children with paperback bookstof their own--novels, 
biographies of great men, popular books on science, history, 
&dventure, sports and hobbies. - 

"I am confident that & program could be worked out that would 
protect the economic interest of the publishers who would coop- 
erate with the government in such a program, I am also sure 
that it would spur a new interest in books that would ulti- 
mately lead to even greater sales. I also am confident it 
would lead to greater use of public libraries. 


"During World War II an enormously popular program was operated 
for our service men... I believe a free book program for 

needy children would be greeted with the-same eagerness here 

at home. And I am confident that the seeds of learning that 
would be planted by these books would prove to be of incalcu- 
lable benefit to this country." 


> a 
4d OTex e won 


ivatel- 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Deputy Executive Director 


- 


April 14, 1964 ý 


\LA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New 

fork, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kanu City, Mis- 

ouri, June 22-30, 1968. Midwinter Meeting, Washington, D.C: January 25-30, 
1965. 
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The Book of Popular Se 





lassroom tested science set * 


* classroom tested from upper 
elementary through high scree! 





classroom tested both for s: i«nce 
A teaching and science reference 


classroom tested as an intr custion 
to science 


* classroom tested in widenir=tae 
scientific horizons of the beginning 
scientist 


* classroom tested both by tl» studen 
and the teacher 


* The only science set that —over the 
years —has been proven curriculum 
oriented 


* The only science set that is 
project oriented 


10 Volumes 


** Double-starred (“indispensable .. should | 
acquired first") in the AAAS Science Sak List 
It qualifies for purchase under Tit! || NDEA. 


Published by The Grolier Societ" Inc. 
A Division of Grolier Incoraorater e 


COME VISIT US AT BOOTH 129... 


See New Books for Reference Use and General Readers 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF MUSIC by Gerald Abraham. An up-to-date edition of a standard work, 
providing a full account of the history of music from the death of Beethoven to the present. 
320 pp., $6.95 


THE ROMANS ^y R. H. Barrow. A new, generously illustrated edition of a classic work on 
Rome's achievements and contributions to Western Civilization. Parallel edition with THE 


GREEKS. 224 pp. 32 pls., $6.00 


THE GREEKS by H. D. F. Kitto. A revised and profusely illustrated edition of this classic dealing 
with the character and history of ancient Greece and her people. Parallel edition with THE 
ROMANS. 256 pp., 32 pls., $6.00 


SOCIALIST THOUGHT edited by Albert Fried and Ronald Sanders. A collection of the most im- 
portant documents of socialist thought from the communist Utopianism of pre-revolutionary 
France to today's socialist leaders. 512 pp., $7.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ATOMIC AND NUCLEAR PHYSICS by D. E. Caro, et al. A readable in- 
troduction to atomic and nuclear physics for layman and student, tracing the origins of our 
knowledge of atomic structure. 242 pp., charts, figs., library edition, $6.00 


MONSOON LANDS OF ASIA by R. R. Rawson. A compact and lucid introduction to the dy- 
namic as well as the unchanging characteristics of the region that contains the population of 
half the world. 256 pp., 17 pls., 48 figs., $6.00 


THE MIDDLE EAST by Brig. Stephen H. Longrigg. A harmonious combination of history and 
geography providing a convenient and authoritative study of the region by a veteran of 47 
years’ service in the area. "Recommended for public and academic libraries."— Library Journal. 

292 pp., 69 half-tones, maps, $6.95 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF METALLURGY by W. H. Dennis. “A concise outline of metal science 
and engineering since 1850 . . . of high quality; meets an unfulfilled need for a college-level, 
general-education text in metallurgy."— Choice. 341 pp., $8.95 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES edited by UNESCO. Four annual 
volumes covering sociology, political science, anthropology and economics. Lists and classifies 
all important published contributions, from all countries, in all languages, and whatever the 
form in which they appear. Current set of four volumes (for materials published in 1962), 
$35.00; individual volumes, $10.00 net. 


And Other Reference Books from Our Backlist 


A DICTIONARY OF BIOLOGY y M. Abercrombie, et al. "Supplements unabridged dictionaries 
by including not only definitions but some cyclopedic information for many of the 2,000 terms, 
briefly and clearly treated for the beginning student." —W ilson Library Bulletin. 

254 pp., ills., $5.00 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN LITERATURE by J. M. Cohen. “This carefully wrought handbook is 
indispensable . . . highly recommended for college, university, and all but small public libraries.” 
—Library Journal. 384 pp., $5.95 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF MUSIC by Arthur Jacobs. A basic reference for technical terms, musical 
forms and specific works, composers and musicians. "Good value for the money." — Library 
Journal. 416 pp., $6.75 


CREEDS OF THE CHURCHES edited by John H. Leith. “A fascinating anthology into which any 


serious-minded pilgrim may dip with intellectual and spiritual profit.’—The Ecumenical Re- 
view. 604 pp., $7.50 


Elsie Morin and June Stephenson ALDINE PUBLISHING COMPANY - 
ae forward to meeting you at the Í 
onvention. ] 
64 E. VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO — 
* uh DINI OENE 


: J NEDIN 


ms NEEDING: SEDINTA 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


TIME FOR A DEFENSE FUND 


Later this year the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
nittee will seek the J. Morris Jones-World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award of $24,000 to 
launch a program designed to gather information 
ibout censorship as it affects libraries and, what 
s equally important, to find ways of assisting li- 
»aries in trouble. The Intellectual Freedom 
Zommittee is persuaded that the censorship virus 
s sufficiently dangerous to require this group 
iction by ALA. 

The modest sum sought is probably insufficient 
‘0 stave off the attacks that have all but swamped 
some libraries, but it will be a start. Librarians 
ire only one step removed from the downright 
persecutions to which some booksellers and pub- 
lishers have already been subjected. If the proj- 
t. of the Intellectual Freedom Committee is 
given the strength and substance it seeks, it may 
ye the means of saving some librarian’s job; it 
will certainly provide the only missing link re- 
quired to bind the entire profession together in 
adversity as well as in good fortune. If it does 
this, the money will be well spent. The expecta- 
tion is that the program will be even more far- 
reaching, for it should eventually get beneath the 
surface manifestations of censorship to an un- 
derstanding of what the role of literature really 
is in our society. But considered only as a disaster 
insurance, the project is a reasonable purchase. It 
is no more than, let us say, a car owner will buy 
in the way of protection against liability. 

The members of ALA will perhaps be better 
ible to sense the urgency attending the request 
for money after referring to the April article in 
this department, which reprinted a story from the 
Los Angeles Times about the circumstances sur- 
rounding the sentencing of two California pub- 
lishers by a federal court in Michigan. The bru- 
tality of the sentences, one of fifteen years and 
the other of 25 years, tells us much about the 
temper and character of some of the proponents 
of censorship. Although the Michigan case may 
seem remote from the daily concerns of librarians, 
implicit in it is a stern warning of what we may 
expect as the tempo of attacks on books con- 
tinues to accelerate. 











WHY HOMEWORK 
LEFT HOME 


'The reason—the modern library. 
'Today's library offers the reference 
wcrks you need in an atmosphere 
patrons enjoy. Centura 400 
Librery Furniture is comfortable, 
colorful, and durable. Why 
woulcn't homework leave home— 
for comfort along with convenience. 
Catalog Alpha III gives information 
on Centura 400 Furniture. 4 


i 
Centura Aoo 


LIBRARY FURNIBUR 


SJOSTROM USA 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. 

1717 N. 10TH STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNSYLVANIA 

Visit Booth Nc. 412-14 at the ALA Conference 
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It is in the nature of censors to be fired up by a 
moral fervor of such intensity as to consume all 
compassion and charity for the men who stand in 
their way. Any librarian who has been exposed, 
even as a sideline spectator, to the implacable 
hatred of censors is chilled to the soul. The irra- 
tional and inflammatory words they are capable 
of uttering must alarm rational men. As librarians 
we would err fatally if we were to ignore the 
unmistakable signals that have been deliberately 
hoisted in Michigan. The fact that the case dealt 
with cheap and tawdry books of a kind that never 
find their way into libraries is important in itself, 
because we may be lured into indifference by the 
disparity between our aims and those of the con- 
victed publishers. Merely because publishers of 
a certain stamp live and sometimes prosper in a 
twilight world beyond the borders of respectable 
society is insufficient reason to conclude that there 
is no organic connection between them and us. 
Even as we deplore their crass motives for per- 
verting the printing press to ignoble ends, we may 
yet believe that their catastrophes at the hands 
of the law do in some subtle way involve us in a 
crisis of professional integrity. 

To the degree that we tacitly or openly identify 
ourselves with the hunters of obscenity instead of 
with the hunted, we inevitably align ourselves 


with the conservative forces of the community 
and thereby earn the right to the badges of re- 
spectability which make life easy and pleasant. 
But on this wide and well-paved highway the 
sunshine of public approval may blind us. If 
we permit the publishers of the gray and shad- 
owy world to be hounded into silence, we in- 
crease our susceptibility to the danger of simi- 
lar persecution. It cannot be stressed too often 
that librarians have no business to condone, or 
even to permit, interference with written com- 
munications, irrespective of their shock value. 
The recent Supreme Court decision in the libel 
case against the New York Times underscores 
this point. 

Freedom of the press is simply not divisible. 
If it were, censorship would never be a problem, 
for we would find easy the task of identifying 
the acceptable and distinguishing it from the 
unacceptable. Unlike the hired hand who quit 
his job of apple sorting because he couldn't 
face the decisions he had to make, librarians 
must go on making their decisions without con- 
demning the rejects. Even bruised apples may 
make good cider. There is no criterion in all the 
long history of literary controversy on which 
men can find common ground for outlawing 
books. The sensible alternative seems to be to 








The SUMMER SCHOOL 


C.W.POST COLLEGE 


LONG Ma 
UNIVERSITY 


NOW ACCEPTING Graduate programs offered by 


distinguished faculty provide opportunities 


APPLICATIONS 


for professional growth and development. 


Courses Leading to the MASTERS DEGREE offered in: 

BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, EDUCATION, 
ENGLISH, GUIDANCE and COUNSELLING, HISTORY, LIBRARY SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, MUSIC EDUCATION, PHYSICS, POLITICAL SCIENCE. 









TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 
JUNE 22 to JULY 24; JULY 27 to AUGUST 28 


OUTSTANDING LABORATORY & LIBRARY FACILITIES 
New Men's and Women's Residence Halls 


Applications from DIRECTOR of SUMMER SCHOOL 
C. W. POST COLLEGE, P.O., GREENVALE, L. 1., N.Y. 11548 


5 Institutes on World Affairs 
Workshop on United Nations 


Unisphere 

presented by 

United States Steel €1961 
New York World's Fair 1964- 
1965 Corporation, 





Just 30 minutes from the World's 
Fair, one hour from New York City's 
cultural and recreational activities. 


141 acre campus facilities include a 
swimming pool, tennis courts, riding 
stable, outdoor plays and concerts. 


Nearby are famous beaches, sailing 
clubs, summer stock theatres, 
parks, golf courses. 
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let literature alone and permit men to choose 
for themselves. To condemn, outlaw, anc then 
punish seems somehow barbaric. 

Although any given librarian may believe 
himself to be uninvolved in the fate of a pub- 
lisher or bookseller who has been punished for 
injecting a bad work into the social stream, the 
involvement exists and the threat grows. Any 
censorship battle, even on the most remote fron- 
tier, is, in the final analysis, the concern of the 
librarian. We all stand in debt to Marthe Boaz 
and the other California librarians who tried 
to help in the Michigan case. If success attends 
the censors in these border raids, they will be- 
come bolder and move closer to the center of 
the activity which is precious to our deepest 
convictions. Censors will, whether they acknowl- 
edge it or not, strive to strike down a free press. 
They do not believe in it. 

Peter Jennison in a recent article in PubZishers’ 
Weekly suggests closer cooperation among pub- 
lishers, booksellers, and librarians. He is right 
in this opinion, and it is a deficiency in our view 
of ourselves and our profession when we fail to 
rouse ourselves in the face of attacks on books 
and magazines. 

William Chait of the Dayton Public Library 


is convinced that the Citizens for Decent Litera- 


ture will, if they succeed in their attacks on 
cheap newsstand literature, turn their wrath on 
those who offend the canons of taste to which 
they subscribe. That the campaign against liter- 
ature in California has reached dangerous levels 
is beyond dispute, and it is no accident that 
the Michigan case was originally inspired in 
California. For the moment, at least, the virus 
of repression has been transmitted to the Mid- 
west. 

Because censorship is abroad in the land, it 
becomes imperative for ALA to take precau- 
tions. The establishment of a defense fund to 
protect libraries and, hopefully, to educate the 
public about the meaning of freedom is a 
proper step for ALA to take. Unqualified access 
to books is the only suitable cause for us to 
advocate. eoo 


[On July 1, Mr. Gaines will take over as chief 
librarian of the Minneapolis Public Library.] 





The American Civil Liberties Union has pub- 
lished a useful pamphlet, “Combatting Undemo- 
cratic Pressures on Schools and Libraries—A 
Guide for Local Communities.” 16 p., available 
from ACLU, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, at 10¢ 


a copy. 


Eva-Lis Wuorio and Edward Ardizzone 


Anthony Fon Eisen * Robert F. Marx * Harry Behn 


James Daugherty * William Cole * Bessie Holland Heck 


Wilson Gage and Glen Rounds * Leonard Cottrell 


Christine Govan * Louisa R. Shotwell 


These are the outstanding authors 


on World’s exciting fall list of children’s books. 


Come for a preview to 


BOOTH 812 at the ALA 


The World Publishing Company * creverann anv NEW york 





Whats so special 
about ESTEY? 


0513 362 
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CHARLES PATTERSON VAN PELT LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


To achieve a trim line of bookstacks like this, you start with 
shelving that is built with special skills. 


Skill in design — a clean-cut appearance with no superfluous 
parts, angles or edges. 


Skill in manufacturing — note how straight and true all the 
elements are. 


Skill in installation — our experienced men turn out this kind 
of job as a matter of course. 


Skill in colors — we were among the first to work with archi- 
tects and librarians in the development of colored shelving for 
beautiful libraries. 


We know our business! And our only business is metal library 
equipment. That’s why the foremost libraries insist on Estey. 


-E SDO E " CORPORATION 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, N. J. 


BUY ONE—GET FOUR 


When you buy a Seal dry mounting press Commercial 200 or 
inother model with the same built-in versatility, you get four 
»tential uses unavailable with any other single equipment on 
he market today. And how quickly the modest investment made 
s returned by this unusual adaptability. 


Mount a variety of materials with Seal MT5 or Fotoflat dry 
nounting tissue; laminate a broad range of pliable and rigid ma- 
erials with Seal-Lamin laminating film: cloth back or hinge with 
Jhartex dry backing cloth and "lift" black and white or full color 
xinted matter from any clay coated paper for projectorals or 
ight boxes with Transpara-film. 


The swing is to Seal; the only one-stop package line from 
ackers and tissues to presses offered by your industrial photo- 
traphic dealer. Call now. The pleasure will be his, and yours too! 


SEAL 'MéonPoRATED A) SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 





‘isit us in booth 1014 at the ALA Conference in St. Louis 














That's SEAL for you! 
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Alanar’s 
complete cataloging 
& processing service No! Alanar’s 
solves many of our speed up 
problems and... in service is 
really amazing. 


It sure can, 
but isn’t there 
a long wait? 





Quite frankly, we amaze ourselves with our new speed and we 
know you will be immensely pleased in all ways when you order 
from Alanar. 

With a single order . . . you receive your books completely 
cataloged and processed, ready for the shelves. Technical 
processing is done fcr you under the supervision of professional 
librarians—and it's done to your specifications. You can use 


Alanar to overcome a temporary staff shortage ... or on a 
permanent basis, to free library staff for other important 
library work. 


Won't you send us an order 


and let us amaze you? And did you know 
you can get Books... 


Books with Cards... 
Books with Plastic Jackets .. . 
Books with......... 


alana sook PROCESSING CENTER 


Dept. 1220B 
1609 MEMORIAL AVENUE, WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA, 17704 
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Sa I LE i Cian: 


NEW REFERENCE WORKS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Avery Index to Architectural Periodicals 


This index, the most comprehensive in its field, represents a unique record of 
architecture in its widest sense. In addition to its main emphasis on architec- 
ture and architects, it systematically covers all the decorative arts, interior dec- 
oration, furniture, archaeology, city planning, and housing. It excels in cover- 
age of American material and of foreign sources not indexed elsewhere and 
includes back-indexing of major American periodicals to their beginnings, se- 
lected back-indexing of European magazines, and current indexing of almost 
all Western-alphabet magazines now being published. The index also provides 
an imposing list of entries for individual architects, including many barely 
known and hard-to-track names. 


265,000 cards, 12 volumes. $745.00 


Avery Obituary Index of Architects and Artists 


This index is a useful supplement to the Avery Iudex to Architectural Peri- 
odicals described above. Drawing on newspaper obituaries, chiefly those ap- 
pearing in The New York Times, and on information published in periodicals 
currently indexed by the Avery Architectural Library, it provides death dates, 
and in most cases, birth dates of architects and artists from all major countries. 
It has been extensively enlarged through back-indexiag since its inception in 
1934. 

13,000 cards, 1 volume. $40.00 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES LIBRARY 
Classed Subject Catalog 


The Engineering Societies Library, the largest of its kind in the United States, 
is both an archive for older material and specialized collections and a source of 
current information. Its subject catalog is arranged according to a modified 
version of the Universal Decimal Classification, making available all separate 
books, pamphlets, reports, and bulletins in the library. Most items have more 
than one listing to provide additional subject approaches. Supplements to the 
catalog will be issued periodically. 

An index to the catalog is included in this publication and is also available 
separately. 


240,000 cards, 13 volumes. $845.00 
10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


A prospectus for each of the above titles aud a complete catalog 
of publications is available on request. 


SE: EE s rU ECC: NOn D CURE EROR 
G. K. HALL & COS 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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à 
penetrating 
study that 
analyzes 
conditione in 
wo-vowme — the health-care 
price $20 field today 


Here, for the first time, is a definitive 
study of one state’s total health-care 
program—an analysis with far-reach- 
ing implications. Hospital ana Medi- 
cal Economics explores in depth four 
main areas: providers of care, the 
population, the financers of care (pre- 
payment, insurance, government), 
and controls. Recommendatioas have 
emerged from this study whica could 
lead to appreciable changes in the 
structures of hospital and prepayment 
plans throughout the nation. 





The impetus for this dynamic study 
came when the Michigan Blu» Cross 
Plan requested a rate increase in 
1955 to cover rising costs. Public re- 
action to this request led to the ap- 
pointment in 1956 of a Governor's 
Study Commission on Prepaid Hos- 
pital and Medical Care Plams. The 
Commission was charged with 2x- 
amining hospital and medical ccsts 
and making constructive recem- 
mendations. In 1957, the University 
of Michigan was given the responsi- 
bility of obtaining these facts. The 
three-year research program :hat re- 
sulted in this study was financed by 
grants from the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, totaling more than $380,020. 


These two volumes are an essential 
information source for all thcse con- 
cerned with the health care of the 
nation. 


HOSPITAL RESEARCH 
AND EDUCATIONAL TFUST 
840 North Lake Shore Drive 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 





From the Library Services Branch 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 

Four regional meetings have been held by 
the Library Services Branch to discuss with 
state library agencies the expanded federal aid 
for public libraries under the Library Services 
and Construction Act (P.L. 88-269). The Act 
was signed by President Johnson on February 
11, 1964. 

These meetings gave the state agency repre- 
sentatives an opportunity to discuss with Li- 
brary Services Branch staff members various 
aspects of their library development programs 
and the preparation of state plans. Upon invita- 
tion of the Office of Education, state agencies 
sent their representatives to one of the four 
conferences: Atlanta on March 11; San Fran- 
cisco on March 18; Chicago on March 21; and 
New York on March 25. 

As of the time of this writing, the final regu- 
lations which must be promulgated by the Com- 
missioner of Education for administering the 
legislation are in the final stages of preparation. 
Appropriations also have to be passed by the 
Congress before states can put the LSCA into 
operation. 

The Library Services and Construction Act 
amends LSA by increasing federal financial as- 
sistance to promote the development of public 
library service (Title I) to urban as well as 
rural areas and by adding a new provision for 
federal assistance for the construction of public 
library buildings (Title II). State plans are pre- 
pared by the state library administrative agencies 
and submitted to the U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation for approval. The determination of the 
best uses of the funds is reserved to the states 
and their local subdivisions. Information on state 
criteria for participation under either title can 
be secured from the appropriate state library 
extension agencies. 

The federal funds are alloted to the states on 
the basis of their population and are matched 
by the states on the basis of their per capita 
income with two-thirds as the maximum fed- 
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eral share and one-third as the minimum federal 
share. Any part of a state's allotment for either 
title not required to carry out the state plan for 
any year may be realloted by the commissioner 
to other states with a need for additional funds. 

Main provisions of the LSCA by titles follow: 

Services (Title I). Title I which is effective 
during fiscal 1964 only for rural areas (defined 
as any place of 10,000 population or less, 
according to latest U.S. census) becomes effec- 
tive after July 1, 1964, in urban areas as well. 

It authorizes $25 million for fiscal 1964 and 
such sums as Congress may determine for fiscal 
years 1965 and 1966. The minimum allotment— 
which must be matched—is $100,000 for each 
of the states, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia; and $25,000 each for American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. Funds 
may be used for salaries, books and other 
library materials, library equipment and other 
operating expenses, including, cost of adminis- 
tering the State plan for construction. 

A state, in order to remain eligible for a 
federal grant, must maintain its expenditures 
for all public library service at least at the 
same level as in fiscal 1963; and state and local 
expenditures for public library service must not 
fall below the 1963 level. State allotmerts for 
fiscal 1964 will remain available in fiscal 1965. 

Construction (Title II). Title II includes (for 
both urban and rural areas) the construction of 
new public library buildings and the expansion, 
remodeling, and alteration of existing buildings 
for public libraries and the initial equipment of 
such buildings. Architect's fees and the land 
acquisition cost are also included. 

It authorizes $20 million for fiscal 1964 and 
such sums as Congress may determine for fiscal 
yetrs 1965 and 1966. State allotments for fiscal 
1964 will remain available in fiscal 1965. In 
contrast to Title I, states are not required under 
Title II to match a minimum basic allotment. 

State plans will describe criteria used for 
insuring that construction projects under Title 
II are for facilities to serve areas, as deter- 
mined by the state library administrative azency, 
which are without library facilities necessary to 
develop library services. 


CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BUILDING SPECIALISTS 
A committee of library administrators, at the 
request of the U.S. Office of Education, wil! meet 
in Washington, April 6-7, 1964, to draft a pro- 
gram outline which can serve as a guide to the 
states in conducting workshops on public library 
construction. The publication which will result 














Junior bi 


EDITOR 
at LARGE 


Admirers of Mary O'Neill's book of 
poems about colors, Hailstones and Hali- 
but Bones—which was published three 
years ago this month, will be delighted to 
learn about her new books of poems for 
children. 

Called People I'd Like to Keep, it is a 
book of affectionate verse-portraits of the 
favorite personalities of Mrs. O'Neill's 
childhood. 

Who are the people? The balloon man; 
the family doctor; Paddy, the railroad- 
crossing watchman; the circus people; the 
hurdy-gurdy man; her friend, Leona; her 
first grade teacher; and a blanket called 
Uggle. 

These are just a few of the favorite 
friends of almost every childhood although 
some are special to Mrs. O'Neill and child- 
hoods of the past. 

As she did in Hailstones, Mrs. O'Neill 
uses a rich assortment of words to capture 
the special qualities of each personality or 
color, while Paul Galdone's color illustra- 
tions capture the essence of each person 
visually. 

Mrs. O'Neill, one of my favorite people, 
is a person I'd like to keep on writing verse 
for voung readers. 


A o er 


EDITOR-AT-LARGE 


People I'd Like to Keep ($2.95) and 
Hai'stones and Halibut Bones ($3.25) are 
published by Doubleday Books for Young 
Readers. Bookstores carry them or library 
copies can be ordered from the Sales Man- 
ager, Institutional Department, Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 501 Franklin Avenue, 
Garden City, New York. 
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from this session will be helpful in -onnection 
with the public library planning und r Title II 
of the Library Services and Corstrv-tion Act. 
Distribution will include the state lib-ary agen- 
cies and the state library association . 

Committee members are Hoyt R. Calvin, di- 
rector, Charlotte and Mecklenbu-g County Li- 
brary, Charlotte (chairman) ; Joha H.1l Jacobs, 
director, Atlanta Public Library; end €harles M. 
Mohrhardt, assistant director, Det-oit Public Li- 
brary. Alphonse F. Trezza will alsc participate in 
the meeting as the representative cf ALA. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVESSITIES 


An Office of Education publication Statistics 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universries: Year 
Ended June 30, 1961 (OE-50005-61 contains 
information of interest to both administrators 
and librarians in institutions of higher education. 

The 68 land-grant institutions comprise less 
than 5 per cent of all four-year insttutions of 
higher education, yet they account -or 48 per 
cent of the expenditures for orgaaizee research, 
40 per cent of the doctorates corferred, 33 per 
cent of the income for educational a-d general 
purposes, 28 per cent of the value of p ant assets, 
and 19 per cent of total enrollment. 

In 1959-60, libraries of land-grant -istitutions 
spent $31 million or 24 per cent ef tcal library 


A New Reprint 


operating expenditures of four-year institutions. 
Moreover, eight land-grant institutions conferred 
one-fourth of all fifth-year degrees awarded in 
library science in 1960-61. Eight out of eleven 
doctorates in library science were conferred in 
1960—61 by land-grant institutions. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


Academic expenditures for new construction 
and rehabilitation projects completed in 1961- 
62 are reported in the November 1963 College 
and University Physical Facilities Series, issued 
by the Office of Education's Division of Higher 
Education. Expenditures on library construction 
totaled almost $59 million; of this sum, public 
institutions of higher education spent $25 mil- 
lion. Gross square feet of library space reached 
3.082,000 with an average cost of $18.50 per 
square foot. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY 

In an initial analysis on public library service 
to business and industry being prepared by 
Henry T. Drennan, coordinator, Public Library 
Service, Library Services Branch, a substantial 
increase of 170 per cent is noted in the number 
of libraries reporting business, science or tech- 
nology departments in the period 1939-62. There 


Available May 1964 


The Journal 
of 
Documentation 


Devoted © the recording, organization and 
dissamization of specialized knowledge 


Volumes 1-15. Lencon 1945/46-1959 


Cloth bound set .. 


Paper bound set 


EURO RU 


Single volumes, paper bound 


JOHNSON REPRINT CO3P. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 70003 
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Berkeley Square House, London W.!, England 
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has been an impressive increase in the instal- 
lation of such services in libraries serving over 
50,000 population. In 1939, 26 public libraries 
reported such departments; in 1961, 66 librar- 
ies. Libraries serving less than 50,000 did not 
report these departments in either 1939 or 1961. 

As another item of interest in this field, the 
Small Business Administration has conducted 
studies on the sources of information utilized by 
small businesses, providing valuable information 
for public libraries in strengthening their service 
to commerce and industry. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the firms consulted reported using the public 
library as one of seventeen possible sources of 
information. The most commonly used sources 
in order of their use were public accounts, out- 
side financing, and trade associations. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


Continuing Education for Librarians: Con- 
ferences, Workshops, and Short Courses, 1964- 
65, is a calendar of opportunities in the field of 
librarianship and related areas. Prepared in the 
Library Services Branch, this list included 125 
meetings. Of these, subjects represented bv six 
or more meetings are as follows: school librar- 
ianship and work with children and young 
people, 60; public librarianship, 12; special 
libarianship, 10; and information retrieval. 9. 






New Edition 





international organizations. 


London 
The set 








t WORLD'S LEAD, 
1M Nc 


THE EUROPA YEAR BOOK 


1964 
Vor. I INTERNATIONAL OrGANISATIONS. EUROPE. 
Vor. IL AFRICA, THE Americas, Asia, AUSTRALASIA. 


A world survey and directory of the first importance. Detailed factual 
information about every country in the world and about all the principal 


Separate volumes each 


The primary purpose of this compilation is 
to supply information in time for practicing 
librarians to make the arrangements necessary 
for attending such meetings. 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARDIZATION OF 
STATISTICS 

Frank L. Schick, assistant director, Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, par- 
ticipated in the Unesco meeting held in Paris, 
March 16-25, on the preparation of final recom- 
mendations on the international standardization 
of statistics relating to book production and peri- 
odicals. Dr. Schick represented the Department 
of State and ALA's National Statistics Coordinat- 
ing Project. 


SURVEY OF SCHOOLS 


An Office of Education publication, National 
Inventory of School Facilities and Personnel: 
Spring 1962 (OE-21026), by George J. Collins 
(Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office. 
1964. 134 p., $1), represents the first time that 
the Office has obtained individual school plant 
data for public and nonpublic schools in all of 
the states, 

The 55,000 centralized school libraries, report- 
in the study, comprise the largest number of single 
purpose general-use facilities. However, it is alsc 









2500 pages (2 vols.) 
$36.40 
21.00 


Siechert-Halner Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS / STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / 
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5rought out that approximately 5) per cent of 
both public and nonpublic elemertary students 
are attending schools without centzalized library 
-acilities. 


From the Library of Congress 
by Elizabesh Hamer 


and Adoreen M-Cormick 


NEW VOLUME OF MANUSCRIPTS CATALOG 
OFF THE PRESS 
Volume II, published in two parts, of the 
National Union Catalog of Manuscrip-s Collec- 
tions (NUCMC) has been issued by the Library 
of Congress. Part one of Volume II describes 
more than 5000 collections of manuscripts and 
the second part is an index to Vclume I (pub- 
lished in 1962) and Volume IT. Together, volumes 
I and If describe 12,324 collections əf manu- 
scripts in some 398 cooperating mstitutions in 
46 states. These volumes—and, kope-ully, the 
ones to follow—for the first time provice for the 
librarian and scholar comprehen-ive and sys- 
tematic descriptions of the individual manu- 
script collections of the nation. 
The first volume, published in 1962 by J. W. 
Edwards, Publishers, Inc. (Ann Arbor. Mich.), 
is available at $9.75. The second volume in two 
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Built for Hard end Long Erasing Service 


MOTOR UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS! 


With its slim, pencil-light handpiece, a ways so cool and comfortable to 
use, Erasomatic is a godsend to liorarmns. Just-right speed and power 
A simple oull-push maintains an efficient 
length of erasing tip until the four-inch-long rubber rod is entirely used 
up. There's a soft green rubber red fcr general use; and a hard gray 
for more abrasive erasing. The g-ay »od is the one most used by such 


prevent damage to paper. 


libraries as The Cleveland Public Lib-ary. 


ABAR MEG. Co., 8800 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44104 
High-quality Products Since 1931 


“light s cool 
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ErasOmatic 


parts was published by the Shoe String Press 
(Hamden, Conn.), and is available from the 
press at $13.50 for the set. 

The NUCMC project, financed by a grant from 
the Council on Library Resources, was established 
in 1959. The grant will not finance the Catalog 
indefinitely, but the Library hopes that appro- 
priations will be provided for its continuation as 
a regular part of the National Union Catalog 
activity and that the libraries of the country 
will submitting 
descriptive data sheets. 


continue to cooperate by 


MICROFILM OF USSR’S NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AVAILABLE 

The Soviet Union’s national bibliography of 
books and pamphlets from 1907, the year it 
was begun, through 1946 is now available on 
positive microfilm from LC’s photoduplication 
service. Positive microfilm of the 1947-59 issues 
was made previously. This weekly bibliography 
provides a national record of current mono- 
graphs as they are published in the USSR. 
Entitled Knizhnaia letopis [Book Chronicle], 
it serves as a major reference tool for scholars 
conducting research on almost any aspect of pre- 
revolutionary Russia or the Soviet Union, and 
it is an indispensable source of identification 








DELI VERED 


OLLULLE 


Da a ' NUR 
INK, PENCIL, TYPEWRITING, PRINTING... GONE! 
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for libraries seeking to acquire materials pub- 
lished in the USSR. 

Institutions in the U.S. and abroad cooperated 
in collecting the 1907-46 issues, and it is 
believed that every published issue, supplement, 
or index has been identified and filmed. The 
set, which comprises 85 reels, including the 
indexes, is available for $825. Reels for individ- 
ual years also be purchased at prices available 
on request. 

Positive microfilm of the 1947-59 issues is 
available at $376 for the set; prices for individual 
years will be supplied on request. 

Purchase orders or inquiries should be 
addressed to the  Photoduplication Service, 
Department C, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. 


SENATE HEARINGS ON DOCUMENTARY 
SOURCE MATERIALS BILL 

The Librarian of Congress appeared on March 
11 before a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committe on Government Operations (chair- 
man Senator Claiborne Pell) to urge congres- 
sional support for H.R.6237, a bill to authorize 
grants for collecting, describing, preserving, 
compiling, and publishing documentary source 
materials significant to the history of the United 
States. The bill, as amended by the House of 
Representatives, would authorize a $500,000 
annual appropriation to the General Services 
Administration (GSA) for a grant-in-aid program 
for a 5-year period. Grants to carry cut the 
purposes of this bill would be made by the 
administrator of GSA upon the recommendation 
of the National Historical Publications com- 
mission. 


* NEW REVENUE ACT BENEFITS LIBRARIES 


Among the features of the Revenue Act of 
1964 (Public Law 88-272, signed by the Pres- 
ident on February 26 and amending the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954) was the extension 
of the provisions for a 30 per cent deduction 
of adjusted gross income to those making char- 
itable contributions to institutions which are 
publicly or governmentally supported. Under 
the terms of the 1954 act, the 30 per cent deduc- 
tion was allowed only to donors who made con- 
tributions to educational institutions, narrowly 
defined as those institutions having a faculty 
or regular course of study. The new law, how- 
ever, also allows the 30 per cent deduction to 
those who make gifts to the Library of Congress, 
other federal libraries, federal museums, pub- 
lic libraries, community symphonies, etc., rather 
than the 20 per cent deduction previously in 





ONE LIBRARIAN TO 


Book news from 
CHILTON’S 
Library Adviser, 
Mary Jo Groenevelt 


HERE does the Space Race lead? To 
the stars — or to “Big Brother is 
watching you”? 

We have just published AMERICA’S 
NEW POLICY MAKERS: The Scientists’ 
Rise to Power. In it, Dr. Donatp W. 
Cox — himself a noted scientist — exam- 
ines in depth the expanding role of scien- 
tists in government. He finds that these 
men, who were once mere advisers, have 
risen to positions where they now actually 
shape important military, political, and 
diplomatic policies. Perhaps it’s a develop- 
ment that had to come — but it does raise 
some urgent questions about the future of 
democracy, our nation, and our world. 
This provocative book takes them up in 
detail. $6.95 (509.73) 

In 1962, we published Dr. Cox’s THE 
SPACE RACE: From Sputnik to Apollo 
. «+ and Beyond. This is a revealing in- 
sider’s view of the political side of the 
space struggle. Dr. Cox — who was one 
of those in charge of our Vanguard satel- 
lite program — shows why we started so 
far behind, what the stakes are, and what 
we can do to catch up. Foreword by Sen- 
ator J. William Fulbright. Illustrated, 
$6.95 (629.4) 

More choice space reading, as timely 
as tomorrow: SHIRLEY THOMAS’S MEN OF 
SPACE. There are now six volumes of 
these fascinating illustrated profiles of 
leading space scientists and astronauts — 
ranging from Tsiolkovsky to von Braun, 
from Gagarin to Glenn. Vol. 1 was pub- 
lished in 1960, and it’s a continuing series. 
$5.95 per volume (926.294) 

Finally, a book honoring some down-to- 
earth men of science: THE OB'S by Vin- 
GINIA FLETCHER MERCER — an explosive 
new novel about natural childbirth, and 
what happens when a doctor, who was 
one of its pioneers, tries to put his ideas 
Dc den in a small New England city. 


` Free LC cards available on every title. 
Write for our Dewey-Decimalized Catalog. 


CHITON BOOKS 


“The Library-Minded Publisher" 
525 Locust St., Philadelphia 6 





COMING MAY 11 
from ABINGDON 





Father Joe 


JOSEPH WILLIAMSON 


The inspiring life story of Josepa 
Williamson, a former vicar in tbe 
Church of England. In this ca»acity 
he returned to live and work in ore 
of London's worst slum areas, where 
he himself was born. The living 
conditions he reveals are shocking; 
but it is rewarding to meet bere a 
good man who has never stopped nm 
his efforts to bring the love œ God 
into the miserable lives of the poo-. 
Illustrated. 216 pages. $3.95 


abingdon press 
175 YEARS OF OUL -SINCE 1789 
New York, New York 10022 
Nashville, Tennessee 37202 
In Canada: 
G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Tosonto 
In Australasia: 
Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourae 


effect. In addition, charitable contributions made 
under the provisions of this section of the law in 
excess of the 30 per cent maximum deduction 
may be deducted by a process of proration 
during the five years succeeding the donation. 


ANNUAL REPORT NOTES OVER FORTY-THREE 
MILLION ITEMS IN LC 

The Annual Report of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1963 
notes that the Library's collections have grown 
to more than 43,131,000 items. Included in this 
total are more than 12,752,000 books and 
pamphlets; 18,610,000 manuscripts; nearly 
2.747,000 maps and views; more than 588,000 
fine prints and reproductions; more than 
2,140,900 pieces of music; nearly 685,200 vol- 
umes in braille; 576,100 bound volumes of news- 
papers; more than 112,300 reels of newspapers 
on microfilm; 140.111 reels and strips of micro- 
film; 166,300 microprint cards; 63.363 micro- 
cards; 75,300 reels and strips of motion pictures; 
119,300 recording discs and 5800 tapes and 
wires; and more than 1,060,000 broadsides, 
posters, photocopies, and other materials. Copies 
of the Annual Report are free to libraries on 
request to the Office of the Secretary, Library 
of Congress. ecc 
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THE NEWEST COMMERCIAL 
LIBRARY BOOK PROCESSOR INVITES 
ALL LIBRARIANS TO COMPARE 
ALESCO'S PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARIAN CATALOGING; 

TOP QUALITY BOOK PROCESSING— 
LOW COST— SPEEDY DELIVERY 
OF 3,000 RECOMMENDED NEW 
AND BASIC TITLES FOR 
JUVENILES THROUGH YOUNG 
ADULTS...FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG MERELY WRITE TO: 


JOHN F.CARROLL, Director 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE COMPANY 
21 Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, N. J. #07452 
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See you 


in St. Louis! 


At this year's big, exciting ALA exhibit you'll see 
the entire program of your American Library 
Association's Publishing Department . . . past; 


present . . . future... 


PUBLISHED SINCE LAST JULY * Access to Puolic Libraries (with 1964 
Review and Evaluation) * African Encounter * Basic Book Collection 
for High Schools, 7th ed. * Costs of Public Library Service, 1963 
* International Conference on Cataloguing Principles: Report e 
International Subscription Agents * Let's Read Together, 2d ed. 
* Notable Books of 1963 * Planning Library Buildings for Service * 
Printed Book Catalogue in American Libraries: 1723-1900, ACRL 


Monograph 26 * Standards for Library Functions at the State Level 


e. IN PREPARATION NOW ® Issues of Freedom in American Libraries 
* Prcblems in Planning Library Facilities: Consultants, Architects, 


Plans, and Critiques * Student Use of Libraries 


Booth 71& 


publishing department 


american library association / chicago 60611 iii y 
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b » NEW IMPROVED 
BOOK BINDING TAPE 


e New exclusive vinyl coating—books won't 
stick together in any weather ! 


e Zips off roll quicker, easier—nc sticxy 
fingers, no dispenser needed ! 


e Tears cleanly to exact length or wih ! 

e Stronger, woven plastic-coated clott ! 

e Thinner—conforms to surfaces perfectly ! 

e Sticks tight—no adhesive ooze or build-up! 
e Won't buckle, get gummy or brittle ' 


e Waterproof, shrinkproof—tough 
long-wearing ! 


e Easier to write on, too! 
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See how easily and econcmically 
you can repair books permanently 
with new, improved Mystik Book 
Binding Tape! Choose f-om 2- 
inch, 3-inch or extra-wide 4-inch 
width rolls...lengths from 108" 
up to 1080". Order new, improved 
Mystik Book Binding Taps from 
your regular supplier, today! 
New! Mystik Cellophane Tape in 1296 and Cellophane Tape 
2592 iach ngths, attractively packaged and AEN 
cellopmane overwrapped for protection. V2x 2592 inches 
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3 Notable Pooks of 1963 eem 


Saint George and the Dragon Edmund Spenser 


Retold by Sandol Stoddard Warburg 
Illustrated by Pauline Baynes 
Ages 10 up $4.50 


Hakon of Rogen's Saga Erik Haugaard 
Illustrated by Diane and Leo Dillon 
Ages ll up $3.00 


The Peaceable Revolutioa: Betty Schechter 
The Story of Nonviolent Resistance Illustrated with photographs 
Ages 12 up $3.75 


Take Note of these Books for 1964 SER 


Margaret Hodges 

Illustrated by Blair Lent 
Designed for reading aloud is the dramatic retell- 
ing of an ancient Japanese folk tale which reveals 
the dignity of man and his ability to fight natural 
disaster with the fruits of nature itself. 
All ages May $3.25; $3.07 net 


Five Plays from Edited by Katherine Miller 
Shakespeare Illustrated by Lynd Ward 
Musical arrangements by Norman Cazden 
Hour long versions of The Tempest, A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, The Comedy of Errors, Mac- 
beth, and Julius Caesar which are a delight to 
every sense and an enticing introduction to 





Shakespeare. 
Ages 10 up June $6.00 
Quick and Easy Math Isaac Asimov 
A valuable supplement to a formal course in 
2, [95632 74406 mathematics, based on a group of basic mathe- 
9 che rates matical principles. 
Ages 12 up May $3.00 
Pathways to Freedom Edwin D. Hoffman 
Illustrated with photographs 
ES The stirring stories of nine occasions in our his- 
tory where common men have helped secure our 


present freedoms. 
Ages 12 up April $3.75 


Write us for a complete descriptive catalog. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 2 Park Street Boston 02107 
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THE GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
NATURAL SCIENCE 


No school library is truly cemplste without it! To 
learn why, read the HORN 300«'S appraisal of this 
popular young people's reference library. Here are 
excerpts from the review o: noted author-educator, 
Isaac Asimov, as it appeared in the Oct. '63 


issue of the HORN BOOK. 


CCThese are days when reference books, 
particularly on scientific subjects, are 
popular indeed — those air»ed at young 
people as well as the ones for e general 
audience. A particularly attractive exam- 
ple of such, for children bstwesn eight 
and twelve, is The Golden Book Encyclo- 
pedia of Natural Science, editor-in-chief, 
Herbert S. Zim (Golden Press 1962, 
$39.95). It comes in sixteen volumes 
(each 714” x 10%"), stu-dily bound 
alternately in blue and green, each with 
a different scene on the cover itself from 
the animal, vegetable, or mineral world. 
The total number of pages s 1,389... 


© Dealing with hundreds of different 
kinds of creatures, desc'ibinz them 
simply and straightforwardly, without 
false emotion or cuteness, the books 


present facts. | open one of the volumes 
at random and find 'Green snakes are 
slender, harmless snakes (18 to 30 in.) 
found either on the groundor in bushes... 


This section is illustrated, too; indeed 
nearly every article has illustrations, but 
they are strictly subordinated to the text 
and dc not distract... 


©The index is a full one, distinction be- 
ing made between actual entries (every 
one of which is listed) and side mentions 
of subjects in other entries by giving the 
page listings in blue or black. Pages with 
illustrations are asterisked... 99 

THE GOLDEN BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 

16 volumes in “lifetime” Goldencraft 
Binding. Edited by Dr. Herbert S. Zim 
for grades 3-6. $39.95 net. 


Golden Press, Inc. Edecational Division, 1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


See the advance showing of the magnificent 
new =all Golden Books at our Booth #400 
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People and Places of 


the Milam Era 


Reminiscences of ALA headquarters 
by Everett O. Fontaine 


For more than 30 years after the American 
Library Association was founded in 1876, 
headquarters was wherever the annually elec- 
ted secretary hung his hat. There were ne paid 
personnel, except for a brief sixteen months be- 
ginning in September 1906. 

The need for a headquarters had long been 
recognized, but it was not until 1903 that a 
committee was appointed to study the matter 
intensively. By September 1906, arrangements 
had been made to rent two floors of a house 
at 34 Newbury Street, Boston. The rental was 
$1000 a year, half to be paid by the ALA Pub- 
lishing Board, then a completely independent 
body. Even this proved too big a strain on the 
Association’s meager resources, and the house 
on Newbury Street was given up. In Septem- 
ber 1909, through the generosity of the Chi- 
cago Public Library, headquarters was estab- 
lished in Chicago. 

Headquarters as I knew it 40 years ago, and 
over a subsequent period of 27 years, is a fus- 
img of memories, and associations. Stimulat- 


e This paper was 
read in slightly 
different form at a 
meeting of the 
American Library 
History Round Table 
during the Chicago 
Conference. Mr. 
Fontaine was an ALA 
staff member from 
1924 to 1951. He tells 
of the beginning of " 

his ALA career in his paper. He was chief of the 
Publishing Department, 1936—51, and is nom 
consultant, Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Company, New York. 





ing atmosphere; challenging work; personal 
contacts with librarians, educators, foundation 
executives, foreign visitors, boards and com- 
mittees, chambers of commerce, hotel man- 
agements; inspection trips; ALA conferences; 
exhibit arrangements; meetings; receptions; 
library school dinners—these, and more, ap- 
pear to a lesser or greater degree as I look 
back at headquarters. They are the outward 
manifestations; behind them is a development 
with which I was fortunate enough to have 
been associated. 

In my time, headquarters was a wonderful 
team, and Carl Milam was the coach. He was 
also the spark plug, the dynamo, if you will, 
that supplied much of the energy to keep a 
diversified machine going. This is not to say 
that he did it alone or that the staff was lack- 
ing in ideas and energy, but Milam seemed 
to know how to enlarge upon, perfect, and im- 
plement. Much of this refinement took shape 
in his garden or his study, in Evanston, in 
the early hours of the morning. He might ar- 
rive at the office after nine, but he arrived 
filled with ideas, energy, and enthusiasm, more 
often than not calling in immediately the two 
or three staff members concerned for their 
first reaction. Then he would clarify his and 
their thinking and make assignments when 
people outside the office needed to be consulted. 
That kind of procedure kept the wheels turn- 
ing, the staff on its toes, and the ALA moving 
forwarc. 

Milam was also a good listener. At Execu- 
tive Board meetings, when the President pre- 
sented the various items of the docket, discus- 
sion was encouraged and allowed to range. 
When it began to wander too far afield, Milam, 
with his canny faculty for synthesis, would 
summarize points pertinent to the discussion. 
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Scrah C. N. Bogle 





providing a fresh start. A former Executive 
Board member says, *He was a master sum- 
marizer of discussion and a skiled composer 
of resolutions and official statements." 

But the Milam story has been told by Emily 
Miller Danton to the American Library His- 
tory Round Table and may be found in the 
ALA Bulletin, October 1959. Anyone who has 
not read it still has in store a delightful experi- 
ence. 

When I joined the staff in 1924 to promote 
publications, the offices were on ‘he first floor 
of the Chicago Public Library, a rectangular 
space with large windows along MV ichigan Ave- 
nue and at the Washington Street end. Carl 
Milam's office was in the corner, partitioned 
off with green baize screens so fragile that the 
framed portraits of past presidents nung on 
them swayed in the breeze or rattled if the 
door was closed with too much foree. Ship- 
ping and the addressograph were in an alcove 
formed by bookstacks, and surplus stock was 
in the basement of the Newberry Library. 
Milam, Gwendolyn White, his secretary, Eva 
Ford, office manager and membersh p secre- 
tary, and The Booklist were stil. at the Chi- 
cago Public Library, but some of the staff had 
previously moved across the street to the John 
Crerar Library. Expansion already had begun. 

Foundation funds had been obtained to in- 
augurate the Library Curriculum Study and 
to set up departments concerned w th education 
for librarianship, the library's p ace in adult 
education, and library extension. Grants had 
also been obtained for the salary of zn editor 
of publications for five years, anc for rent for 
the space that would be needed to carry on 
these expanded activities. 
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Sarah C. N. Bogle, who joined the staff in 
1920 as assistant secretary, was Mr. Milam’s 
“tower of strength,” as he put it. She was 
versatile, with a background in children’s 
work, library instruction, and personnel mat- 
ters, and equipped to serve in the interna- 


tional field. Mr. Milam said: 


She was much admired by Dr. Keppel of the Car- 
negie Corporation and by executives of other 
foundations. Almost singlehanded she got the 
funds for and directed the Paris Library School. 
She had a very large part in the selection of per- 
sons for the expanding staff and, so far as I can 
tell, made no serious mistakes. 


Miss Bogle was not only assistant secretary 
of ALA, she was secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation for Librarianship (and its predecessor) 
and director of the Paris Library School. As 
assistant secretary she helped guide the des- 
tinies of the American Library in Paris by 
letter and by visits and personal consultation 
on her frequent trips abroad. She was the staff 
liaison with the Library Curriculum Study at 
the University of Chicago, headed by Dr. W. W. 
Charters, out of which six textbooks grew. 
With Tommie Dora Barker she made a study 
of the library schools and the needs for library 
education in the South. She was instrumental 
in calling a meeting of presidents and librar- 
ians of Negro colleges and universities to dis- 
cuss Negro education for library work. The 
school at Hampton Institute was one out- 
growth of a five-year program in the South 
financed by the Rosenwald Fund. 

She was the only woman delegate at the 
International Library Committee meeting in 
Stockholm, Sweden, in 1930, and the same 
year she participated in meetings of the British 
Library Association and the British Institute 
of Adult Education. The Paris Library School 
grew out of a summer course she had con- 
ducted as a member of the American Com- 
mittee for Work in Devastated France. At the 
time of her death she had been appointed 
chairman of a committee of the International 
Federation of Library Associations to con- 
sider the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national library school based on the Paris ex- 
periment. She was also a member of the com- 
mittee of experts for study of children's lit- 
erature under the International Bureau of Edu- = 
cation in Geneva. 
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She was a product of Drexel. Librarian of 
Juniata College: branch librarian in Queens 
Borough, New York; branch librarian and 
then chief children's librarian at the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh; principal of the Car- 
negie library school—these were the stepping 
stones to the ALA and to national and inter- 
national prominence. Harrison W. Craver, for 
37 years at the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
extolled her judgment, tact, diplomacy, and 
"above all, a warm-hearted sympathy that 
stood ever ready to respond to individual per- 
plexity and distress." 

Sarah C. N. Bogle was a large woman, erect, 
well-groomed, with a velvet or beaded band 
high up on the throat and beautiful blonde- 
gray hair which was always perfectly set. To 
and from the office she always rode in a taxi, 
her briefcase filled with—what would one 
guess?—whodunits! She was the grande 
dame who brought glamour to the office be- 
cause of her frequent trips to France and her 
friends in high places. With all this, however, 
she was just as understanding with the office 
boy as with a professional staff member. Har- 
old Brigham characterized her as “the bal- 
ance wheel and ‘power behind the throne,’ a 
woman of keen judgment, sound decision, and 
great humanity—respected by all.” That she 
held the confidence even of the dissenters in 
the Association is illustrated by the fact that 
she declined the secretaryship of the College 
and Reference Section if its members should 
withdraw from the ALA and set up their own 
organization. She confided this to me in a long 
talk about Association affairs after hours one 
evening. Her loyalty to the principle of a uni- 
fied library effort prevailed, and perhaps she 
should be credited, in part at least, with having 
prevented this rupture. 

Following her death, the Sarah C. N. Bogle 
Memorial Fund was raised by individual sub- 
scription to honor her and to keep before us 
the spirit of dedicated service she exemplified. 
The principal amount, to be left intact and to 
which anyone may still contribute, stands at 
a little over $5000. In 1962—63, $2000 of the 
accumulated earnings was used by the Library 
Education Division to help foreign library 
school students attend state and regional li- 

"brary meetings. 
I have dwelt long on Miss Bogle because she 


deserves to be known as more than just a 
name. 


From Chicago Public to John Crerar 


By the middle of the summer of 1924, the 
entire staff had moved into the John Crerar 
Library from the Chicago Public Library. The 
John Crerar space at first seemed ample, but 
it shrank as activities and staff were added. 
Only Mr. Milam and Miss Bogle had private 
offices. A few spaces were partitioned off with 
double-faced shelving; the rest of the staff, as 
one member put it, sat at desks arranged 
"bumper to bumper." The library had a desk, 
files, shelving, and a table for readers. The 
Booklist staff, though set off by high shelving, 
was crowded. A stenographer one day broke 
down with the tearful complaint that there 
was just no place where a girl could have a 
good cry. 

Eva Ford, a mature, gentle woman, was the 
office manager and membership secretary. She 
joined the staff in 1912 under the secretary- 
ship of George B. Utley. He said of her: 


As officer in charge of membership records, she 
presided over registration at every ALA confer- 
ence from Kaaterskill, 1913, to Atlantic City, 
1926, and her gracious manner, genial smile, 
frank sincere eyes, and beautiful white hair made 
her a conspicuous and remembered personality. 
Her patience and courtesy were equal to all emer- 
gencies; her kindly tone and low-pitched voice 
never lost its friendliness. 


Emily Miller Danton recalls that when she 
joined the staff, Miss Ford remarked, *I hope 
you'll enjoy the fall. Chicago winters are cold, 
the summers hot, and there is no spring." T 
remember, too, her saying occasionally when 
work piled up, *Things are getting so thick." 
That was the full extent of any hint of dis- 
couragement I ever heard Eva Ford express. 

It was at Crerar that Harriet E. Howe, li- 
brary education, L. L. Dickerson, adult edu- 
cation, and Julia Wright Merrill, library ex- 
tension, inaugurated the Association's three- 
pronged attack on the improvement of library 
service. The progress made in these areas since 
1925 is due in large part to these three dedi- 
cated individuals who laid foundations which 
have held firm through the years. They had 


competent boards and consulted widely outside 
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the profession; the Executive Board. executive 
secretary, and assistant secretary were all mem- 
bers of their team; and each saw hs job in 
relation to that of the others, realizing full well 
that extension, adult education, anc profes- 
sional training are complementary aad in no 
way competitive. They never lost sigat of the 
ultimate goal. 

I recall, before the days of private offices, 
how smoke curling toward the ceilmg from 
Dickerson's pipe taxed the restraint of his 
neighbors, and how Miss Merrll, the strict 
disciplinarian, couldn't resist hu-ryirg to the 
windows whenever fire sirens sounded. She 
liked fires, and when a neighbo-ing loft was 
gutted one afternoon she was orn between 
her desire to continue watching and the pro- 
riety of returning to her desk to set a good 
example. 

At Crerar we had reasonably acequate space 
for shipping in a room just off the elevator 
lobby. One day the shipping boy was half 
frightened and more than perplezed when six 
uniformed guards with side arms stepped off 
the freight elevator and asked, “Where do you 
want to put this?” It was an express shipment 
insured for $20,000, the completed manuscript 
cards for the ALA Catalog, 1926, returned from 
the Library of Congress where Isabelle Cooper, 
‘ts editor, and her assistant had spent many 
weeks in checking. The $20,000 wes the amount 
of the original grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York for the preparation of 
this monumental work. 

Our surplus publishing stock was kept in 
the basement of the Newberry Library. Mr. 
Utley made these arrangements for us, and 
every once in a while he had to rem-nd us in 
his gentle manner that the situa ion was get- 
ting a little out of hand. Printers anc binders 
delivered the bulk of each printiag cf a book 
directly to Newberry. When the Newberry 
finally needed the space, we rened an upper 
room in a loft building on Wacxer Drive. It 
was a great relief when we finally moved from 
there, because the weight of our grow: ng stock 
had caused the floor to sag. 


Then to 520 North Michigan 


We were glad to get on terra firma in the 
basement at 520 North Michizan Avenue, 
which we occupied on May 1, 1229. For our 
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new location we had purchased steel warehouse 
shelving, and by eight o'clock of the appointed 
morning, the truck arrived on the lower level 
of Michigan Avenue. Two or three men met 
it, and a burly fellow told the driver the truck 
was not to be unloaded. For two or three days 
the steel construction and sheet metal workers 
argued over which union should set up the 
shelves. Meantime, the truck returned to 
Aurora, and we impatiently bided our time. 

The North Michigan location offered nearly 
twice as much space as we had had at Crerar 
at approximately the same rental. This was 
due to tenant inducements offered by a new 
building. There was more space for everyone, 
light and ventilation on four sides (this was 
before the days of air-conditioning), a small 
reception area, separate alcoves or rooms for 
each department, many private offices with a 
view of the lake, warehouse and shipping in 
the basement, storage in the subbasement. All 
this made life for the staff seem like heaven 
itself. 

Mr. Dickerson was followed in adult edu- 
cation work by F. K. W. Drury, and he in 
turn by John Chancellor, whom I came to 
know much better than either of the other two. 

Chancellor served ALA from 1934 to 1942, 
and produced several books and pamphlets we 
were proud to publish. He also served on the 
state library commission for five years after 
moving to Wisconsin. When he was forced to 
resign for reasons of health, he left a valedic- 
tory well worth pondering. It was summarized 
in Library Journal, October 1, 1951. The most 
recent statement of his credo concerning li- 
braries and adult education is found in the 
ALA Bulletin, April 1963, a letter written at 
Muriel Fuller's request to her Wisconsin li- 
brary school class in adult reading interests. 
Last summer at the Miami Beach Conference, 
Chancellor was made an honorary member of 
ALA, a recognition he had fully earned. 

Like Eva Ford, her predecessor several times 
removed, Cora M. Beatty became known to 
and knew more librarians than almost anyone 
on the staff, Hazel Timmerman possibly ex- 
cepted. For nearly 30 years she attended an- 
nual and Midwinter meetings, presiding over 
registration. Harold Brigham referred to her 
as a “walking Who's Who and a sure sources 
of information." A strong sense of humor, an 
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excellent memory, and a quick wit make her 
an amusing raconteur, and always entertain- 
ing. I was told on various occasions by differ- 
ent officers how pleased they were when she 
was appointed executive secretary of the Ref- 
erence Services Division. She had served other 
divisions previously in the same capacity. 

Miss Beatty asked if I remember the Bodleian 
mission from Oxford, very properly enter- 
tained at tea. All went well, but later, when 
Sophie the charwoman could not find her tea, 
there was more than a tempest in a teacup. Ex- 
cited questions, gesticulations, and even accusa- 
tions finally gave way to pride that our titled 
English dignitaries had actually partaken of 
their favorite drink from her personal and pre- 
cious supply. She was as pleased as if she had 
been their hostess. 

A former Executive Board member charac- 
terized Hazel B. Timmerman as "an irresist- 
ible force that met immovable objects and 
moved them." She served various boards and 
committees concerned with personnel and at 
the time of her retirement was executive sec- 
retary of the Library Administration Division. 
She was a strong executive, a meticulous or- 
ganizer, and a tireless worker—which often 
led us to ask how many closed sessions she 
was planning for a Midwinter or annual meet- 
ing. For most of us, one, two, or maybe three 
sessions would cover the business to be acted 
upon by our groups. But not so Miss Timmer- 
man; four, five, or six sessions were not un- 
common—multiplied, of course, by her two or 
three boards. Classification and pay plans for 
libraries of different types and sizes and for 
ALA staff, statements on intellectual freedom 
and tenure, standards for personnel practices, 
and personnel procedure manuals are some of 
the tangible evidence of what she and her hard- 
working boards accomplished. 

To be the object of attention is not in the 
makeup of either Miss Timmerman or Miss 
Beatty. At the times of their retirement, which 
came quite close together, they declined the 
Executive Board's invitation, indicating they 
would prefer not to appear on the conference 
platform to receive public recognition. The 
Board was understanding, and an alternative 


Space at John Crerar (1928) at first was ample, but it 
got increasingly crowded as staff and activities grew. 


resulted in their being guests of the Board at 
a private dinner with no fanfare. 

Mr. Clift in his Memo to Members, Sep- 
tember 1955, paid tribute to still another staff 
member who had served the Association in an 
important capacity for nearly 30 years—Anite 
M. Hostetter. She followed Harriet E. Howe 
as secretary of the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship and was on the staff from 1928 tc 
her retirement in 1955. She worked quietly 
but maintained many official contacts with 
educators and educational groups outside the 
profession and saw that library implications 
were properly recognized in standards or proj- 
ects being developed. She worked closely, of 
course, with accreditation agencies to har- 
monize library practices with those in other 
educational fields. Mr. Clift referred to her 
record as "distinguished . . . and loyal to the 
best traditions of American librarianship.” 
Beta Phi Mu in making its 1959 award cited 
the “constructive and wholesome force [she 
exerted] im advancing the profession and in 
improving the education of its practitioners." 

R. E. Dooley was our comptroller, office 
manager, and analyst. A brain if there ever 
was one, he turned out graphs and charts, with 
apparent great facility, which guided manage- 
ment policy as well as administrative detail. 
As comptreller he was responsible for the 
duties usually ascribed to such an office, and 
as office manager he handled all the general 
servicés from recruiting of clerical staff to 
mimeographing. Even twenty years ago he re- 
vealed that the mimeo paper used each year 
would make a stack 25 stories high. 

Mr. Dooley is an inveterate reader, his in- 
terests tending toward psychology, mental 
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health, economics, and international affairs. In 
Riverside, Illinois, where he lived while on the 
staff, he organized library forums an4 discus- 
sion groups. When the ALA's American Herit- 
age Project was started, he helsed organize 
material for the training of discussior. leaders. 
He retired in 1952 and was immediately called 
back into service. For about two years he and 
Mrs. Dooley lived out of suitcases traveling the 
length and breadth of the land promoting the 
American Heritage Project. 


“The Booklist” 


In 1944 I described the activities of the 
Publishing Department as a three-rimg circus 
with a side show that almost eclipsed the per- 
formance in the main tent. The side snow was, 
of course, The Booklist. Emily Miller, who 
became Mrs. Danton while on the staff, was its 
able editor when I arrived at aeadquarters, 
and she served from 1923 to 1925. She re- 
linquished the post to become Editor of Pub- 
lications, a position she held for ten years. 
Competent, vivacious, witty, and sympathetic, 
she had qualities that gave a Lght touch to 
her relations with both coworkers and out- 
siders. 

An extracurricular assignment made Miss 
Miller an ALA delegate to the Library and 
Bibliographic Congress in Rome in 1929; two 
years later she served in a similar capacity at 
the Congrés Internationale de la Lecture Pub- 
lique in Algiers. According to her descrip- 
tions, the settings for this latter “unction were 
fantastically elegant and extravagant. At the 
meeting she read a short paper waich had 


been polished by a translator in Paris. On an- 
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Carl Milam and part of his team while they were at 520 
North Michigan. Seated (from left): R. E. Dooley, Cora M. 
Beatty, Zaidee Vosper, Hazel B. Timmerman, Anita M. 
Hostetter; standing, Ralph Esterquest (sales and adver- 
tising manager, Publishing Department), Olga Peterson 
(editor, ALA Bulletin), Mr. Milam, and Julia Wright 
Merrill. The photo was taken about 1939. 


other occasion her “poor French," as she put 
it, stood us in good stead. She escorted M. Rol- 
and-Marcel, librarian of the Bibliothèque Na- 
tionale and guest of the ALA, on official and 
unofficial calls around Chicago. With French 
and American flags attached to her car and 
a special letter from the chief of police in her 
purse, they covered the waterfront, literally 
and figuratively. Concerning Emily Miller, one 
of my correspondents epitomizes in this brief 
encomium, “Lady Bountiful of Southern al- 
lure, as proficient as she was charming." 
Also on the staff of The Booklist when I 
came to headquarters was Jessie G. VanCleve. 
Her middle name was Gay, and it fitted her 
perfectly. A vivacious, outgoing personality, 
she had specialized in children's literature 
with kindergarten and library school as a 
background. She was children's book editor 
and by some miraculous maneuvering man- 
aged also to select and annotate the nearly 
1000 children's books in the ALA Catalog, 
1926. *Miraculous" is a well-chosen word, for 
she was constantly called upon to speak at 
library, teachers, and other meetings, to con- 
duct short courses in storytelling or children's 
literature, or to teach a full summer when a 
leave of absence could be arranged. j 
When the Executive Board in 1935 estab- 
lished a new division for giving information 
and advice on library service to children and 
youth, Miss VanCleve was placed in charge. 
Mildred Batchelder, recruited from the school 
library field, was her associate, and together 
they headed the first formal representation of a 
division at headquarters. Each gave one-half 
time to division work and one-half to The 
Booklist, thereby increasing the use of the latter 
to schools. Early in 1938 Miss VanCleve re- 
tired because of ill health. In his annual report 
of that year Mr. Milam acknowledged warmly 
the distinction she brought to ALA and to li- 
brarianship through her wide acquaintancee 
with children's books, her thorough under- 
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standing of library work with children, and 
"by her appreciation of human qualities, 
whether in books, librarians, or children." 

Zaidee B. Vosper succeeded Emily Miller as 

Booklist editor. Both she and Miss VanCleve 
were natives of Michigan and, though unac- 
quainted before coming to headquarters, they 
became very close friends and were completely 
congenial. Adam Strohm, former librarian of 
the Detroit Public Library, said of Miss Vos- 
per: 
There are those who eagerly accept praise and 
recognition and there are those who feel embar- 
rassed if singled out for special tribute. Zaidee 
Vosper never posed for applause. . . . 

As editor of The Booklist she moved quietly 
and steadily within the circle of librarians active 
at the service front. She understood them and 
their eagerness to tap the printed page for the in- 
formation that stimulates community dignity and 
individual ambition. Her natural endowment, her 
education, her intellectual honesty served her 
well and with distinction. .. . Her contribution to 
the profession was substantial and had a reach of 
helpfulness equalled by few. 


Mr. Strohm pictured her at her rugged 
island retreat, in the Straits of Mackinac, 
where, with a chosen few, she was at home for 
a few fleeting weeks each summer. This was a 
place she loved beyond expression, where noth- 
ing interfered with the pure enjoyment of close 
friends, books, the small creatures of the wood, 
or a white sail on the far-off horizon. 

The Booklist has been extremely fortunate 
in the selection of its editors, each of whom 
hàs measured up to the high standards of her 
predecessor. Each has been an innovator to 
keep the oldest book selection guide in har- 
mony with her time. Eileen Duggan was asso- 
ciated with The Booklist for nearly 23 years 
and served as its editor for approximately 
nine, and she was no exception. Of her Emily 
Miller Danton wrote: 


She was definitely an individualist, never one to 
conform, to say or do the expected, but always to 
have a new slant, an original idea, a whimsical 
interpretation. . . . In her personality there was a 
strange contradiction, for she was warm and 
friendly yet at times somewhat austere. 


She spared herself little when she could help 
'others, constantly granting favors but seldom 
accepting them. When our young shipping 


clerk disappeared, leaving evidence of possible 
foul play, she visited the family on several oc- 
casions in the weeks he was away and brought 
encouragement, consolation, and little extras 
to his wife and two small daughters. In her will 
she left a bequest to a former staff member. 
These are indicative of the quiet and unobtru- 
sive ways she found for giving expression to 
her compassion and her friendship. With it all 
she was witty and had a mischievous sense of 
humor “not often expressed in laughter," as 
Mrs. Danton concluded, *but with a twinkle 
behind her glasses." Her secret vice was horse 
races. 

Carl Milam had a jewel of a secretary in 
Gwendolyn Brigham, later Mrs. White. She 
served the Association from teen-age to retire- 
ment and was as much a fixture as the filing 
cabinets, but a mighty active and knowledge- 
able fixture indeed, for no one knew so much 
about ALA. She served under five secretaries 
—from Chalmers Hadley to John Cory, in- 
cluding the interim term of Harold Brigham— 
and it was she who knew the background and 
interrelations of innumerable decisions, prac- 
tices, and projects. Mrs. White was among 
those one-in-a-million whose knowledge, effi- 
ciency, and devotion are often taken for 
granted. In her case they were fully recog- 
nized. 

Of course there were others too numerous 
even to name: secretaries, stenographers, rec- 
ord and file clerks, Addressograph and mim- 
eograph operators, billers, shippers, book- 
keepers, accountants, receptionists, and the 
army of in-between professional personnel to 
whom the Association is so indebted. One of 
my correspondents composed a list of those 
she remembered and which she said I might 
call the early birds or the ancients, whichever 
I thought suited best. It numbered more than 
75, exclusive of the present staff. 


Distinguished visitors 


I can recall a long procession of ALA presi- 
dents, some grown shadowy with the passing 
years, but all of them ready to spend them- 
selves generously for the good of ALA and all 
of them our friends. I recall, too, many dis- 
tinguished visitors from the ranks of education 
and letters—men like Robert G. Sproul, Henry 
M. Wriston, Paul Douglas, Harry Gideonse, 
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Lyman Bryson, and Christopher Morley, and, 
from the foundations, Frederick P. Keppel, 
William S. Learned, and Morse Cartwright. 
Some of them came on official business, as con- 
sultants or advisers, but Morley frequently 
dropped in for a visit when he happened to be 
in town. 

On one occasion, he took a fancy to a 
diminutive old lady who made doll clothes for 
a living and was a volunteer reader for The 
Booklist. She was happily unaware of the fact 
that her book notes were no longer of the least 
value, but well aware that her robin’s-egg-blue 
outfit and her gay chirpings gave pleasure to 
the staff. Someone introduced her to Mr. Mor- 
ley and said, “I’m sure you have read some of 
his books." *Maybe I have; what have you 
written?" she replied. This delighted him and 
later on, when he heard of the little old lady's 
death, he asked for a few facts on her life, 
which he included in The Bowling Green, giv- 
ing her in death a fame she had never known. 

One can hardly do justice to the foreign visi- 
tors who came individually, in groups, or by 
special invitation to annual meetings with 
travel paid by our ever generous friends the 
foundations. The Fiftieth Anniversary Confer- 
ence, in Atlantic City in 1926, and the Chicago 
Conference, in 1933 at the time of the World's 
Fair, were particularly memorable for the 
many foreign visitors we had among our 
guests, who were looked after and shepherded 
about. A fair cross-section of the individual 
visitors entertained would include such names 
as Wilhelm Münthe, Isaac Collijn, T. P. Se- 
vensma, Henri Lemaitre, Pierre Roland-Mar- 
cel, Julien Cain, Arundell Esdaile, Herbert M. 
Cashmore, Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, and 
many, many more. They came not only from 
Europe, but from Asia, Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Latin American countries. 

At conferences, the staff manned ALA ex- 
hibits as well as ALA offices, and when the 
meetings were in Chicago, headquarters was 
extended to include the Drake Hotel, the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, or the Stevens Hotel (now 
the Conrad Hilton). Those were frenzied times 
with the staff scurrying back and forth like 
ants, each on his own mysterious errand. But 
at the close of each conference there was a 
pleasant little gathering of the chief and his 
staff, professional and clerical, when, tired but 
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relaxed, we held our post mortems and made 
notes on how to make the next conference a 
better one. Then everybody was invited to take 
three days off as soon as convenient to his 
work. This was recompense enough for all the 
extra hours, the strain, and the problems that 
had suddenly reared their ugly heads. 

The Reading with a Purpose program, 
started in the mid-Twenties, in a few years 
flooded the country with nearly a million sold 
copies and brought prestige to the Association 
and distinction to the staff. Frances Clarke 
Sayers, Rose Mantell, and Helen Burling all 
had a big part in the development of this series 
and all made a real contribution to the pub- 
lishing program. The launching in 1930 of the 
Subscription Books Bulletin was another mile- 
stone, an entirely new venture for ALA, re- 
viewing books even when not recommended. 
It provided more work as well as plenty of ex- 
citement, not the least one or two threats of 
lawsuits because of unfavorable reviews. 


Finally to 50 East Huron 


The year 1945 was a memorable one for 
ALA—the third and last year in which con- 
ferences were not held because of war restric- 
tions, the year Carl Milam completed 25 years 
as the ALA's executive officer, and the year 
the Trustees of ALA Endowment Funds pur- 
chased the property at 50 East Huron Street. 
It covered a half block, with three residences, 
the center one, the Cyrus Hall McCormick 
home, which the Association occupied. 

For many who never saw it in its former 
elegance it is hard to visualize the spacious 
reception hall with its grand staircase and the 
deep red carpets, drapes, and wall coverings 
which set off the beautifully carved black wal- 
nut woodwork, a two-story bay of leaded glass 
at the far end; a music room and a drawing 
room, each with large bay windows, beautiful 
chandeliers, fireplaces, parquet floors, ceilings 
in the one of ornamental plaster and in the 
other of simulated burnished gold. Fortu- 
nately, it was in this setting that the reception 
for Cardinal Tisserant, former librarian of 
the Vatican, was held—after great scrambling 
to get the carpet repaired and the red velvet 
drapes rehung. 

Carl Vitz, in his annual report as presi-™ 
dent, referred to the McCormick home as a 
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fine mansion that would provide spacious and 
attractive quarters. As we now know, both of 
these excellent and desirable qualities faded 
as modernization marred the Victorian atmos- 
phere and as staff and activities grew to the 
point where they could no longer be accom- 
modated. 

Mr. Milam's enthusiasm for the McCormick 
property carried weight, and its acquisition 
was an appropriate capstone to his 25 years 
of service. In closing his report, Mr. Vitz 
said: 

On behalf of the membership which during this 


quarter century has seen an almost fourfold in- 
crease . . . and an even greater growth in the ex- 


tent, variety, and importance of activities, I ex- 
press appreciation for vigorous, forward-looking, 
and statesmanlike leadership. And, as the most 
recent of twenty-five ALA presidents whose ad- 
ministrations owed so much of their success to 
Mr. Milam's skillful handling of Association busi- 
ness, I am pleased to voice a collective thanks. 


Having had a part in the development to 
which Mr. Vitz referred is to me a source of 
satisfaction with many facets. Like a gem 
which reflects a new sparkle at every turn, 
so my ALA experience reflects a myriad of 
delightful vignettes of places and personalities, 
and of publishing projects which attained a 
degree of usefulness. ec? 





Damage to Alaskan Libraries: A Report from the State Librarian 


Dear Mns. STEVENSON: 


I have been awaiting replies from our public li- 
braries in the disaster areas before answering your 
letter of April 3. 

In Anchorage the library is intact and suffered 
little damage. All the books fell from the shelves and 
a few were damaged. The library missed only a few 
days of service and upon reopening its circulation 
was unusually high. 

The Seward library is intact with only the loss of 
the chimney. All of the books had to be reshelved. 
Minor leaks were immediately closed to prevent water 
seepage during rain. The radio station is using a 
corner of the library as temporary quarters. 

Moose Pass came off worst. All books ended up on 
the floor, some with such impact that the cards fell 
from the pockets. Several of the stacks fell over and 
several pieces of furniture were broken. There was 
minor damage to the exterior of the building. 

There is no reported damage to libraries on the 
central Kenai Peninsula: Soldotna, Kenai, Port Ni- 
kiski, Kasilof, and Ninilchik. Books were thrown on 
the floor. These communities were badly shaken but 
coasider themselves extremely fortunate to have sur- 
vived with but little damage. 

The Representative for the lower Kenai Peninsula 
reported to me after his visit there that Seldovia, 
Halibut Cove, and Homer were only shaken and had 
clean-up to perform. The land mass in this area and 
on Kodiak Island is reported to have sunk six feet. 
We must wait until the high tides of April 14 and 15 
to learn if these new lowlands will be flooded. If so, 
business areas will need to be relocated. 

We have had no word from Valdez. I understand 
that most of the residents have left, at least for now. 
From my knowledge of the location of that library 
I suspect that it was damaged if not destroyed. 

Word from Kodiak is that the library building 
stands. No one has as yet checked on its internal con- 
dition. The earthquake, tidal wave, and subsequent 
storm (locally known as a williwaw) that raged for 
36 hours took its toll of the businesses and residences. 
The telephone lines there are out and will be for sev- 
eral months according to our report. 

m» | was concerned for the FAA station on Woody 
Island, two miles from Kodiak in the bay, where we 
have friends and a small book collection. Our first 


and only news report was that the tidal wave had com- 
pletely swept over it. Much to our relief we have since 
learned that it came through untouched by the earth- 
quake, tidal wave, and the storm that followed. 

We have been receiving reports from some of our 
extension service patrons in the disaster areas and 
a few in Southeast that our books have been lost. (A 
tidal wave hit an area in Southeast Alaska and dam- 
aged several logging camps and canneries.) 

The West.High School structure in Anchorage was 
so damaged that it is unusable. We have as yet no 
report on that school library. 

There was some damage to various libraries in the 
military areas outside Anchorage. 

Although our public libraries in the disaster areas 
are in quite good shape, the communities where they 
are located lost their entire business districts, dock 
facilities, utilities, road systems, etc. These libraries 
may find little if any local funds available to main- 
tain their prior level of service. We have considered 
your generous offer of aid to Alaskan libraries from 
all angles, and the best assistance would be money. 
This would aid in repairing damage to library struc- 
tures that may yet reveal itself. The disaster areas have 
experienced innumerable after-quake tremors, not all 
of them slight. Additional damage to structures is still 
being discovered. 

The offer of books is fine, but care is necessary in 
their selection. At present losses appear to be in cate- 
gories other than books. 

The state budget for fiscal 1965 was under con- 
sideration when the disasters occurred. The state li- 
brary was being allotted funds to match the minimum 
under LSA and not under LSCA. With local library 
funds we may be able to match the new minimum for 
library services under LSCA. The outlook for library 
construction is not favorable. 

We cannot adequately express our thanks to our 
friends in the other states for their genuine concern 
and offers of assistance as a result of our current 
plight. If I can offer further assistance in any capac- 
ity, please let me know. 


Heren DrinrADIAN, librarian 
Alaska State Library 
Juneau 

April 10, 1964 
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Report of the Committee 
on Constitution and Bylaws 


Including a Summary of Conditions Governing Chapter Affiliation 
and Proposed Amendments to the Bylaws 


In 1960, WHEN A CHAPTER withdrew because of a 
challenged amendment to its bylaws relating to 
the chapter's internal procedures, the ALA Ex- 
ecutive Board appointed a special committee to 
develop a clear directive to the Committee on 
Constitution and Bylaws regarding the interpreta- 
tion of Bylaw Article V, which deals with ALA 
chapters. The report of this special committee, 
dated June 3, 1961, has been considered at vari- 
ous times by the Board, as the Minutes of the 
Board will verify. 

On behalf of the Executive Board the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws was asked to 
present to Council at the 1964 Midwinter Meet- 
ing a Summary of Conditions Governing Chapter 
Affiliation. An example summary is appended to 
this report as Exhibit I. 

In a letter of explanation to Council, Mr. Clift, 
as secretary to the Council for the Executive 
Board, presented three principles concerning 
chapter status. These principles were approved 
by Council and are explained below. 

First: It is important that procedures be estab- 
lished to clarify status of chapters, to utilize them 
fully in the total ALA organizational structure, 
and to assure ALA that they operate with pur- 
poses and goals parallel to those of ALA with- 
out ALA's becoming involved unnecessarily in 
the details of their internal operation. To imple- 
ment these considerations the Constitution and 
Bylaws Committee recommended that chapters no 
longer be required to submit their constitutions 
and subsequent amendments to ALA for approval, 
but rather that chapters must be governed by 
constitutions which do not conflict in principle 
with the policies of ALA, and, further, that copies 
of chapter constitutions be filed with ALA and 
that chapters certify, in a summary statement, to 
"no conflict in principle." 

Second: The certification of affiliation should 
be in the form of a summary of conditions gov- 
erning chapter affiliation. Upon recommendation 
of the special Committee on Interpretation of 
Bylaw Article V, the Executive Board had previ- 
ously approved a certificate of affiliation between 
ALA and its chapters. It was further proposed 
that chapters be asked from time to time to certify 
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by signing this summary statement of ALA policy 
concerning chapter status, which would be kept 
up-to-date by reflecting any changes made in perti- 
nent ALA policy. 

Third: A means should be provided in the ALA 
Bylaws for chapters to withdraw from affiliation 
with ALA. The Board had previously agreed with 
the special committee’s recommendation for this 
provision. The present Bylaws provide only for 
ALA action to terminate a chapter status. It 
would seem logical to provide a means for a chap- 
ter’s withdrawal from affiliation with ALA, if a 
chapter so desired. 

As stated above, these three principles were ap- 
proved by Council. Then, Council having voted to 
approve the implementing amendments to the By- 
laws and the presenting of these amendments to 
membership for ratification at the membership 
meeting in St. Louis, the following amendments 
will be presented to membership for final action. 
Additions appear in italics, deletions in [square 
brackets]. 


BYLAWS 


For ratification 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. 1. (c) Any state, provincial, territorial or 
regional library association may, at its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library As- 
sociation provided a majority of the ALA mem- 
bers residing in the area involved voting on the 
issue is in favor of such action; provided, how- 
ever, that the total number of persons voting on 
the issue shall not be less than ten percent of the 
total number of ALA members residing within the 
area involved, and provided further that there is 
no conflict in principle between the constitution 
and bylaws of the association involved and the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the American Library 
Association, and that copies of the chapter con- 
stitution and bylaws, and subsequent amendments 
to them, are filed with the American Library As- 
sociation. 

Sec. 2. [A chapter may adopt its own constitu- 
tion and bylaws subject to the certification of the™ 
ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws that 
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there is no conflict between the constitution and 
bylaws of the chapter and that of the ALA. AII 
amendments by ALA chapters shall be subject to 
similar certification.] A chapter may admit mem- 
bers who are not members of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Sec. 4. (a) Any chapter may withdraw from 
chapter status provided a majority of the ALA 
members residing in the area involved voting on 
the issue favors such action; provided, however, 
that the total number of persons voting on the 
issue shall not be less than ten percent of the total 
number of ALA members residing within the area 
involved; and provided further that notice of 
withdrawal is sent to the Executive Director of 
the American Library Association. 

Change old Section [4] to 4(b). 

Sec. 4. (b) A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes in- 
active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article. 


AT THE 1963 SUMMER CONFERENCE in Chicago 
Council voted to entitle certain “Special Mem- 
bers" to any divisional memberships requested. 
At the 1964 Midwinter Meeting Council approved 
the following amendment to the Bylaws to im- 
plement this action. 


BYLAWS 
For ratification 


Article I. Membership 
Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges 


Ce SPECIAL MEMBERS 

4. Cooperating members: Dues $200 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 
rectory. 

5. Subscribing Members: Dues $100 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 
rectory. 

6. Contributing Members: Dues $75 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 
rectory. 


THE FINAL PROPOSED AMENDMENT to the Bylaws, 
recommended by the Committee on Constitution 
'and Bylaws, approved by Council at the Mid- 
winter Meeting, and to be presented to member- 


ship for ratification, is to clarify Articles I and II, 
Membership and Meetings, respectively, as they 
concern especially an Affiliated Organization. The 
amendment will bring in line Institutional, Li- 
brary Association, and Affiliated Organization 
members. It should be called to the attention of 
membership that the amendment would call for 
Affiliated Organizations to receive the Member- 
ship Directory together with the ALA Bulletin 
and Proceedings, but these would be the same 
publications received by Library Association 
members, that pay the same dues of $25. Except 
for the receipt of the Membership Directory the 
changes could almost be considered editorial 
changes. 


BYLAWS 
For ratification 
Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Member- 
ship of the Association shall consist of: 


B. Institutional, Library Association, and A ffili- 
ated Organization Members 
3. Affiliated Organization Members—national 
organizations having purposes similar to 
those of the Association or its subdivisions. 
Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges 
B. Institutional, Library Association, and A ffili- 
ated Organization Members 
3. Affiliated Organization Members: Dues $25 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory. 
[Sec. 5. Affiliated Organizations. Dues $25 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings.] 
Change old Sec. [6] to 5. 
Change old Sec. [7] to 6. 


Article II. Meetings 


Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional, Library Associ- 
ation, Affiliated Organization, and Special Mem- 
bers. The vote of an institutional, library associ- 
ation or affiliated organization member, or of a 
special member which is not an individual, shall 
be cast by the duly designated representative 
whose credentials are filed with the Executive 
Director. If there shall be no such person desig- 
nated, or if at any meeting such person be not 
present, the vote may be cast by the chief execu- 
tive officer of such institution or organization and 
by no one else. 

Louise Anthony 

Veronica F. Cary 

Helen Ridgway 

Bella E. Shachtman 

Howard Rovelstad, chairman 
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ExurbiT I 


SuMMARY OF CONDITIONS GOVERNING 
CHAPTER AFFILIATION 


( Example) 


1. Purpose of Chapter Affiliation 


The purpose of a chapter of the American Library 
Association is to promote library service and librarian- 
ship within its geographic area and to cooperate in 
the promotion of general and joint enterprises with 
the ALA and other library groups—Bylaw Article V, 
Section 1 (a). 


2. Requirements for Chapter Affiliation 


Any state, provincial, territorial, or regional library 
association may, at its request and by action of the 
ALA Council, be designated a chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, under the following condi- 
tions: 

(a) That a majority of the ALA members residing 

in the area involved and voting on the issue is in 

favor of such action, providing that the total num- 
ber of persons voting shall not be less than ten per 
cent of the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area involved. 

(b) That no more than one chapter of the ALA 
shall exist in any state, province, or territory. That 

a regional chapter may consist of any area composed 

of three or more contiguous states or provinces; and 

that no state, provincial, or territorial association 
may be included in more than one regional chapter. 


(c) That any person interested in library service 
and librarianship shall be entitled to membership 
and that the state association provides to its mem- 
bers the basic rights and privileges of membership 
as set forth in the “Statement on Individual Mem- 
bership, Chapter Status, and Institutional Member- 
ship" adopted by the American Library Association 
in June 1962. 

(d) That an individual member of the American 
Library Association may be a member of more than 
one chapter, but he shall be accredited only to the 
chapter in the state or province in which he works. 
Chapters may accept members who are not mem- 
bers of the American Library Association. 

(e) A chapter may adopt its own constitution and 
bylaws provided that there is no conflict in prin- 
ciple between the constitution and bylaws of the 
association involved and the Constitution and By- 
laws of the American Library Association and pro- 
vided further that copies of the chapter constitution 
and bylaws, and subsequent amendments to them, 
are filed with the American Library Association. 


3. Chapter Representation in the ALA 


(a) Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter 
is entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representation 
shall be through state or provincial chapters unless 
the state or provincial associations elect to take 
representation through a regional chapter and so 
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notify the secretary of the Council; in such case, 
the regional association shall elect one representa- 
tive for each state or provincial chapter in the asso- 
ciation. 


(b) No person shall serve as the chapter representa- 
tive on the ALA Council who is not also a personal 
member of the ALA, and no candidate may accept 
nomination from more than one chapter. All elected 
Councilors shall serve terms of four years or until 
their successors are selected and qualified. 


(c) No person shall serve simultaneously as a mem- 
ber of the ALA Council elected by a chapter and 
as a member elected by the ALA at large. A per- 
son who is a member of Council by virtue of being 
a member of the ALA Executive Board or a presi- 
dent or president-elect of an ALA division may 
also serve as representative of a chapter, but he 
shall have only one vote. 


(d) Each chapter shall accredit its Councilor to 
the secretary of the ALA Council in advance of the 
first meeting after his election. 


4. Authority of Chapter 


Each state, provincial, territorial, or regional chap- 
ter shall be the final authority within the American 
Library Association in respect to all programs and 
policies which concern only the geographic area for 
which the chapter is responsible, provided they are 
not inconsistent with any programs and policies estab- 
lished by the ALA Council. Any chapter may estab- 
lish committees and boards which parallel ALA com- 
mittees and boards in order to carry out overall pro- 
grams within its own areas and to maintain liaison 
between its members and ALA committees and boards. 
State, provincial, and territorial chapters may estab- 
lish local chapters within the respective areas in- 
volved. 


5. Dissolution of Chapter 


A chapter may be dissolved by the Council and 
shall be dissolved if it becomes inactive or fails to 
comply with the provisions herein set forth. " 

Agreement concerning affiliation between the —— 


and the 
American Library Association. 


Approved for Chapter 


Date 








RECRUITMENT MEETING AT ST. LOUIS 


The Office for Recruitment will sponsor a meet- 
ing of local representatives during the St. Louis 
Conference on July 2 at 10:00 a.m. Andrew 
Geddes of the Nassau Library System will pre- 
side over a panel discussion of the role of re- 
gional, state, and local representatives; materials 
available for their use; activities reports; and 
liaison with recruitment activities of other librarye 
associations. 
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1012 


LIBRARIES 
NOW USING 
COLLIER-MACMILLAN'S 


SERVICE ORDER PROGRAM 


H 


If your library is not yet one of the 1012, you will want to consider 
these benefits... 


* LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CARDS. For quick and easy catalogu- 
ing, you receive a complete set of Library of Congress cards 
at no charge for each title shipped (except paperbacks and 
pamphlets). 


* LIBERAL DISCOUNTS REGARDLESS OF ORDER SIZE. You qualify 
for your regular library discount regardless of the size of ship- 
ment. Shipments are pre-paid at our expense. 


e CONVENIENT BILLING PROCEDURES. Billing can be made to a 
central purchasing source while shipments are designated for 
particular departments or branches thus eliminating double- 
handling and time delays. 


e “FIRST COPY" SERVICE. You receive first "'off-press" copies, 
thereby allowing your library ample time to review and process 
each book before receiving requests for it. 


* PRE-SCREENING FOR PRECISE INTEREST. Each title is pre- 
screened by the subject classification and reading level you 
have selected to meet your library's particular needs. There is 
absolutely no duplication—no title is listed in more than one 
classification. 


e FULL RETURN PRIVILEGES. All books are sent to you on an 


"on approval” basis. 


* SS3ud NOWV9H3d * SS3Hd 3333 JHL * NVTTIWOVW * SS33Hd NOWVO933d » SS3Hd 3333 JHL * NVTTINOVW 


This is the only service which offers your library complete availability 
of every new title from each of our imprints— 
Contact your local representative or write to: 


COLLIER-MACMILLAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10011 


MACMILLAN * THE FREE PRESS * PERGAMON PRESS * MACMILLAN * THE FREE PRESS * PERGAMON PRESS * COLLIER BOOKS * MACMILLAN « 


NVTIINOVW * S30OOGS 4311109 


MACMILLAN * THE FREE PRESS * PERGAMON PRESS * COLLIER BOOKS * MACMILLAN 
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Look whats new in 


HAS GF 

isnt HE Eu inl pst 
n" 1 "4 1 

ur CASTANGS iW LAN HI 


COMPLETELY NEW BINDING! 


T More than 1,290 articles never be- 


NEW forein The Americana—plus 1,770 

ther articles completely rewritten. 

N E W 1,604 new illustrations, including 
307 color pictures, 901 new black 

nd white photographs, 396 new drawings. 

N EV Five Year Pictorial Chronology 

- covering world personalities and 


vents from 1959 through 1963, right up to Janu- 


ry 1, 1964. 

NE V Book-length articles on Europe, 
- Asia, Africa, United States, 
S.S.R. The article on the United States, for ex- 
mple, is 211,000 words long. 


GOLD STAMPED SPECIAL BLUE 
LEVANTCRAFT STURDITE 





NE W Nine articles totaling approxi- 
ANAI mately 25,000 words on Nuclear 
Energy written by eminent scientists, including 
outstanding men from such institutions as Cam- 
bridge University, Brookhaven Laboratories, The 
University of California, General Dynamies, Uni- 


versity of Colorado, ete., ete. 
Major article (totaling 12,800 


N EV words) on computers and com- 


puter programming. 


NE W A complete biography of President 
Lyndon Baines Johnson, including 


his succession to the Presidency. 


SINCE 1960, 20,000 OUT OF 26,000 PAGES REWRITTEN OR REVISED. 
SINCE 1960, 6,000 NEW ILLUSTRATIONS! 


the 1964 Americana 


UE LL NES LT 





The Americana is the most widely use 
general encyclopedia in schools and 
libraries—and in universities, too! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MERIC OMS 


A“ MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA * INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE * AMERICANA CORPORATION 
A: DIVISION OF GROLIER INCORPORATED, 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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iP Eb TA Lum 
Avol ONY 


YOU 
HAVE TO 


BE GOOD! 









You have to be good 
to qualify for a civilian position with the Army 
Library Program. Modern, progressive and special- 
ized to meet the needs of the military communities 
around the globe. If you have a degree in Library 
Science and would like to be a part of the LARGEST 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE WORLD 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB: DEPART 
MENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 
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The Booklist 


AND SUBSCRIPTION 
Books BULLETIN says: 


FRANKLIN 


WATTS 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated 





575 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


** ‘THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MENTAL HEALTH 


is designed to meet the great and growing public 
need for sound information on this vital subject 
presented in simple terms that the general reader 
can understand.’ Mental health is interpreted 
broadly, and the topics covered by full articles in- 
clude, for example, Abortion, Accidents, Alcohol- 
ism, Courtship and Engagement, Law and Psychi- 
atry, Obesity, Prejudice, Sex Education, and Wid- 
owhood and Mental Health. The six volumes con- 
tain 170 articles by 140 authors and coauthors, a 
list of agencies, Bibliography, Glossary, Name In- 
dex, and Subject Index. There is no other work in 
the field that is comparable to this in scope, treat- 
ment, and arrangement. 


“The Encyclopedia of Mental Health provides an 
authoritative and comprehensive coverage of this 
broad field for the layman. Although it has little 
illustrative material, it is well organized and well 
written. The bibliography and indexes are good. It 
is reasonably priced, attractively produced, and 
easy to use. It is recommended for all libraries and 
individuals requiring a nontechnical presentation 
of topics in the field.” 


Exclusive features. Facts to remember 


SIX VOLUMES. 2,496 PAGES ALL articles written exclusively for 
172 MAJOR SUBJECT ARTICLES this encyclopedia by an authority 
OVER 1100 GLOSSARY ENTRIES in the specialty covered. 


141 CONTRIBUTING AUTHORITIES p rr or Pa i 
FULLY INDEXED, with Cross-References ALL in large type 
BIBLIOGRAPHY of Books and Pamphlets ALL cloth bound to library standards 


DIRECTORY of Agencies in Mental Health of excellence and durability 
Net price to libraries and institutions $39-50 ON APPROVAL 
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Old hands .. . young hands. . . ladies 
hands ... men's hands . . . from brute 
strength for moving heavy loads to the 
delicate touch required for careful 
restoration .. . yes, many hands of all 
types are required to produce a library 
bound volume . . . hands are a symbol of 
the loving care of the individual for his 
work and the product he 
produces . . . the people at 
Heckman's are proud of their 
work and the volumes they 
handle reflect this pride 
... your materials 
deserve this special care 
... So why don't you 
write or call today— 





HECKMAN dj 
BINDERY,INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 


A few copies available of “For the Lack of A Stitch” a brief history of bookbind- 
ing. A new book “It Takes Many Hands—Materials and Machines" ready soon. 
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LIBRARY 
BUILDINGS 
AWARDS 


Sixteen United States library buildings have 
been selected to receive architectural awards 
in the second Library Buildings Award Pro- 
gram sponsored jointly by the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the American Library 
Association, and the National Book Com- 
mittee. 

Awards were made in three categories— 
college, public, and school libraries—by a 
jury of architects and librarians composed of 
Arthur Gould Odell, Jr., FAIA, Charlotte, 
chairman; U. Floyd Rible, FAIA, Los An- 
geles; David H. Condon, AIA, Washington, 
D.C.; William H. Jesse, director of libraries, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Keyes 
D. Metcalf, librarian emeritus, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Hoyt R. Galvin, director, Charlotte 
Public Library; and Richard L. Darling, 
school library specialist, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 





(Right) First HONOR Award: Charles Patterson 
Van Pelt Library, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. Architects: Harbeson, Hough, 
Livingston, and Larson. Jury comments: *An 
ingenious solution of the problem of creating a 
large university library in scale with the other 
academic buildings. The library houses, in hor- 
izontal layers, three quite different units which 
belong functionally in one structure: the cen- 
tral reference and circulation services and pro- 
vision for undergraduates beginning at the 
level of the entrances; next above, the research 
collections and the accommodations for ad- 
vanced students and faculty; and, under the roof, 
the special collections requiring a variety of ceil- 
ing heights. The facade clearly expresses the 
functions within, fitting them into a unified 
' whole." Photo credit: Cortland V. D. Hub- 
bard. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


(Right) First HONOR Je 
AWARD: Beinecke Rare © 

Book and Manuscript 
Library, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. ^ Architects: 
Skidmore, Owings, and 
Merrill. Jury comment: 
“The total design pre- 
sents with clarity the 
unique function of the 
building—meticulously 
to preserve priceless 
volumes for highly 
selective research. The 
plan is pristinely sim- 
ple, the interior monu- 
mental, and the exterior 
an elegant statement 
and dramatization of 
the fact that ‘the build- 
ing contains great treas- 
ures.” Photo: Ezra 
Stoller Associates. © 
(Right) Otto G. Rich- 
ter Library, University 
of Miami, Coral Gab- 
les, Florida. Architects: 
Watson, Deutschman, 
and Kruse. Jury com- 
ment: “As intended, 
this large library build- 
ing, day or night, 
becomes the focal point 
of the campus. Central- 
ly situated, it success- 
fully houses and services 
undergraduate and research library materials for future expansion. Escalators are employ- 
and functions. Ample provision has been made ed.” Photo: Maris-Ezra Stoller Associates. 














The jury awarded two First Honor Architects of each of the winning buildings 
Awards and five Awards of Merit in the col- are to receive their awards at the 1964 AIA 
lege and university library category, one First convention, June 14—18, in St. Louis. 
Honor Award and five Awards of Merit in The first exhibition of plans and photo- 
the public library category, and three Awards graphs of libraries will be held during Na- 
of Merit in the school library category. tional Library Week at the New York Public 

Presentations of the award citations to li- Library. Additional exhibitions are sched- 
braries were made at special ceremonies uled for both the AIA and ALA conventions 
during National Library Week, April 12-18. and other showings throughout the country. 
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(Above left) Hollis F. Price Library, LeMoyne 
College, Memphis. Architects: Gassnes/Na- 
than/ Browne. Jury comment: "This library fits 
into the campus scene both functionally and 
aesthetically, and the design is an excellent ex- 
ample of the dignified results which can be ac- 
complished with restricted funds." Photo: API. 
e (Above right) Leverett House Library, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Architects: Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson, 
and Abbott. Jury comment: “An unusual solu- 
tion for a college ‘house’ library which creates 
an interesting spacial arrangement with two 





high-rise dormitories and a center of interest in 
this building group. The design creates a quiet, 
intimate atmosphere appropriate to its use." 
Photo: Gottscho-Schleisner, Inc. e (Middle 
left) Archbishop Alemany Library, Dominican 
College, San Rafael, California. Architects: 
Schubart and Friedman. Jury comment: "A 
Dominican College Library presents an unusual, 
irregular, but functional plan which fits into the 
California scene. The three interior covered 
courts do not interfere appreciably either with 
traffic patterns or suitably quiet reader accom- 
modations." Photo: Pirkle Jones. e (Bottom 
left) Lafayette College Li- 
brary, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. Architect: Vincent 
G. Kling. Jury comment: 
“A college with a predomi- 
nantly Victorian campus 
has built, without aesthetic 
conflict, a contemporary 
building. The unusual 
structural concept employs 
column-free bays 45 x 99 
feet, separated by narrow 
bays housing the auxiliary 
facilities. The building is 
readily expandable without 
altering basic spatial rela- 
tionships. Secluded individ- 
ual seating accommoda- 
tions are readily accessible 
to the book collections." 
Photo: Lawrence S. Wil- 
liams, Inc. 
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PUBLI 





(Above) First Honor Awarp: Flora B. Ten- 
zler Memorial Library, Tacoma, Washington. 
Architect: Russell N. Garrison. Jury comment: 
“This community library building designed to 
serve as a unit in a county library system is 
a striking example of creative design which 
succeeds in being functional and effective for 
public library purposes" e (Middle) South- 
west Branch, Seattle Public Library. Archi- 
tects: Durham, Anderson, and Freed. Jury 
comment: "This branch public library building 
serves a city residential area with a friendly in- 
viting atmosphere, stimulating maximum library 


TS 
atm 
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utilization. The structural system is light and 
appropriate for the area. The building exhibits 
quiet charm." Photo: Art Hupy. e (Bottom) 
Sprain Brook Branch of the Yonkers Public 
Library, New York. Architect: Eli Rabineau/ 
Architect. Jury comment: “A city library build- 
ing planned for an irregular site on a busy city 
thoroughfare. The expression of the structural 
system, combined with the judicious use of 
color, has resulted in a functional and attrac- 
tive building. The service and storage areas 
appear appropriate for the needs of the com- 
munity." 
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(Above left) Silas Bronson Library, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Architect: Joseph Stein. Jury 
comment: "The new section of the library 
building is effectively tied to an older library 
with a plan eventually to replace the old sec- 
tion. Even though the use of the glass cur- 
tain wall may be excessive for some library 
conditions, the total solution is pleasing and 
functional for library purposes." Photo: Ben 
Schnall. e (Above right) Coconut Grove 
Branch, Miami Public Library, Florida. Archi- 
tects: T. Trip Russell and Associates. Jury com- 
ment: “This building is a successful addition to 
a structure which was a library of historic 


significance to the community. The result is a 
unique building which provides functional, 
modern library service for the particular area 
which the building serves, and achieves aes- 
thetic compatibility with the historic old li- 
brary.” Photo: Ernest C. Graham. * (Bottom) 
Detroit Public Library, Michigan. Architects: 
Cass Gilbert, Jr., and Francis Keally. Jury com- 
ment: “The new section of the building is an 
extensive addition to a large municipal library. 
A functional plan is successfully blended with 
a stately, traditional building to provide one of 
the great public library buildings of the na- 
tion." 





SCHOOL 





(Above) Redwood High School Library, Lark- addition relates in character and scale to the 
spur, California. Architects: Carl R. Gromme existing building without losing its identity as a 
and Ralph B. Priestley. Jury comment: “The focal point expressing its function." Photo: 
central location of this library within a quad- Edmund B. Gilchrist, Jr. eve 
rangle of academic buildings pro- 
vides an excellent solution to the 
problem of stating the relationship 
of the library to the school. The un- 
dulating face of the roof slab pro- 
vides contrast with the higher ele- 
vation of the classroom buildings, 
but without destroying the unity of 
the building complex." e (Middle 
right) Willey Library, Seaside High 
School, Fort Ord, California. Archi- 
tects: Fred Keeble and George 
Rhoda, Architects. Jury comment: 
“Use of a hexagonal shape for a sep- 
arate wing makes the library the 
visually outstanding element in the 
school. Scale relationship to the 
other building is commendable. The 
location of auxiliary rooms on the 
perimeter of the hexagon is a good 
solution to the problem of providing 
these spaces.” Photo: Roger Sturte- 
vant. e (Bottom right) Westtown 
School Library, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. Architects: Cope and 
Lippincott, Architects. Jury com- 
ment: “The classic design of the 
original building posed a difficult 
problem in designing this library 
addition. Window treatment pro- 
vides a sense of spaciousness. The 
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Tentative Program of the 83d 
Annual ALA Conference 


St. Louis, Missouri, June 28-July 4, 1964 
PRECONFERENCE MEETINGS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
WORKSHOP 


June 27, 28 

Sponsored by the American Library Trustee 
Association with the assistance of the Pub- 
lic Relations Section of the Library Admin- 
istration Division 

An MA in Trusteeship: Guides to Maximum 
Achievement 

Goal: To provide an understanding of the ma- 
jor needs for library development and to 
charge trustees with their responsibilities for 
personnel, financial support, and public re- 
lations. 

Registration fee for workshop, $7.50. Package 
price of $22 includes workshop registration 
fee, regional luncheon (buffet), A Night at 
the Opera, and Recognition Luncheon. Ad- 
vance registration required. Send check or 
money order payable to the American Li- 
brary Association to Donald E. Wright, 
ALTA office, ALA headquarters. 


Saturday, June 27, 10:00 a.m. 


Understanding Professional Librarianship— 
e speaker to be announced 
Presiding, George Coen, ALTA president 
Group discussions: 
Selling librarianship and recruiting 
Extending all library science education 
Selecting an administrator 
Developing attitudes 
Policies attractive to a competent staff 


Saturday, June 27, 12:15 p.m. 
Regional luncheon (buffet) 
Tickets, $4.60, by advance reservation 


Saturday, June 27, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, George Coen 
Knowing the requirements for good library 
service and facilities—speaker to be an- 
nounced 


-d 


Planning and achieving long-range and imme- 
diate goals—speaker to be announced 
Gauging progress—speaker to be announced 


Saturday, June 27, 4:80 p.m. 


Problem Clinic—an opportunity to discuss 
problems of financial support, facilities, 
publications, and regional planning with 
outstanding librarians and trustees 


Saturday, June 27, 6:00 p.m. 


A Night at the Opera 
For details, see American Library Trustee 
Association 


Sunday, June 28, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, George Coen 

Role-playing of a board meeting working on 
a policy affecting public relations 

Telling the Library Story through Casual Con- 
tacts, Conversation, and a Coordinated 
Communications Program—speaker to be 
announced 


Sunday, June 28, 12:00 noon 


Recognition Luncheon 
For details, see American Library Trustee 
Association 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
RARE BOOKS INSTITUTE 


June 25, 26, 27 


University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Linda Hall Library, Kansas City 


Sponsored by the ACRL Rare Books Section, 
the University of Kansas Library, and the 
Linda Hall Library 

Chairman, Thomas R. Buckman, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence 

Registration fee, $30 per person, includes dor- 
mitory lodging and meals. Advance registra- 
tion required. Send to Thomas R. Buck- 
man, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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The Bibliography of Natural History 
The program will focus attention on the 
use of rare books, manuscripts, and illustra- 
tions in the historical studies of the natu- 
ral sciences. Speakers will include historians 
of science, bibliographers, collectors, an- 
tiquarian dealers, and librarians. 


CURRICULUM DESIGN AND EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
June 26, 27 
Statler-Hilton Hotel 


Sponsored by the ALA American Association 
of School Librarians, NEA Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
and NEA Department of Audiovisual In- 
struction 

Purpose: To examine new trends in curricu- 
lum. To explore ways in which audio-visual 
coordinators, school librarians, and curricu- 
lum specialists may work together to create 
enriched educational experience through 
the use of multi-media. 

Advance registration required. Registration 
fee, $6; banquet, $4. 

Send for registration blanks to AASL, ALA 
headquarters. 


Friday, June 26, 10:00 a.m. 


Registration and professional exhibits 


Friday, June 26, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Jean Lowrie, AASL president 

Emerging Patterns in Curriculum—John Good- 
lad, professor and director, University Ele- 
mentary School, University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Reactor Panel: Virginia McJenkin, AASL 
president-elect; Dorothy McGinniss, AASL 
executive secretary; Harold D. Drummond, 
ASCD president; Mendel Sherman, DAVI 
president; Anna Hyer, DAVI executive sec- 
retary 


Friday, June 26, 8:00 p.m. 


Implications for the Use of Educational Me- 
dia—group discussions 

Presiding, Carolyn Guss, DAVI, professor of 
education, Indiana University, Bloomington 


Saturday, June 27, 9:00 a.m. 


Multi-Media Approach—demonstrations 
Coordinator: Marie MeMahan, DAVI, associ- 
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ate director, AV Center, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo 

Westward Movement and the Wankel Engine- 
Junior High Level —W. C. Meierhenry, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; Robert E. 
Stepp, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Sciences-Intermediate Grade — Level —John 
Moldstad, Indiana University, Bloomington ; 
Harvey Frye, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington; Gene Faris, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 

The Community-Elementary Level—Marie 
MeMahan; Mrs. Leonella Jameson, Kala- 
mazoo School System, Mich. 

Shakespeare-Senior High Level —Kenneth Mc- 
Intyre, Bureau of Audiovisual Education, 
State Department of Education, Raleigh, 
N.C.; Cora Paul Bomar, Library and In- 
structional Materials Services, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N.C. 


Saturday, June 27, 2:30 p.m. 


Organizational Patterns for Media Services— 
symposium and group discussions 

Presiding: Margaret Nicholsen, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Ill. 

Discussants: Elenora Alexander, Library Serv- 
ices, Houston Public Schools; Margaret Di- 
vizia, Instructional Aids and Services, Los 
Angeles City Schools; Sue Hefley, Library 
Services and Instructional Materials, Web- 
ster Parish Schools, Minden, La.; Donald L. 


Hoops, audio-visual director, Glenbrook 
High School, Northbrook, Ill. 
Saturday, June 27, 6:30 p.m. 


Banquet 

Presiding, Jean Lowrie 

The Effective Curriculum: Joint Enterprise— 
Harold D. Drummond, ASCD president 
and chairman, Department of Elementary 
Education, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 


EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 
June 26, 27 
Coronado Hotel, St. Louis 
Sponsored by the Equipment Committee of 
the Buildings and Equipment Section, Li- 
brary Administration Division 
Registration fee, $12. Advance registration 


required. Send to LAD, ALA headquarters. 
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Friday, June 26, 9:00 a.m. 
Registration and check-in 


Friday, June 26, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, William S. Geller, Los Angeles 
County Public Library 

Informal Furnishings for the Library—Walter 
A. Netsch, Jr., Skidmore, Owings, and Mer- 
rill, Chicago 

Panel discussion 

Moderator, William S. Geller 

Panel members: Walter A. Netsch, Jr.; Vin- 
cent Cafiero, Knoll Associates, Inc., New 
York; Jim Lucas, Herman Miller, Inc., Zee- 
land, Mich.; Jens Risom, Jens Risom De- 
sign, Inc., New York; Martin Van Buren, 
M. Van Buren, Inc., Charlotte 


Friday, June 26, 5:30 p.m. 
No-host cocktail party 


Friday, June 26, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Frazer G. Poole, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, University of Illinois 
Lighting the Library 
Part I—Standards for Illumination 
H. Richard Blackwell, director, Institute 
for Research in Vision, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus 
Part II—Designs for Lighting 
Brock Arms, president, Interior Space De- 
sign Division, Perkins and Will, Chicago 


Friday, June 26, 10:00 a.m. 
Reception and tour—Washington University 
* Library 
Saturday, June 27, 9:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Frazer G. Poole 

Listening Facilities in the Library—C. Walter 
Stone, Center for Library and Educational 
Media Studies, Graduate Library School, 
University of Pittsburgh 


9:45 a.m. 
Coffee hour 


10:15 a.m. 


Panel discussion 

Moderator, Frazer G. Poole 

Panel members: C. Walter Stone; Stephen 
Ford, Grand Valley State College, Allendale, 
Mich.; Wendell W. Simons, University of 
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California, Santa Cruz; Philip Lewis, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Research, Development, and 
Special Projects, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago 


Saturday, June 27, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Howard M. Rowe, San Bernardino 
Public Library, Calif. 

Mechanical Distribution of Books in the Li- 
brary—Keyes D. Metcalf, librarian emeritus, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Saturday, June 27, 8:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Frank E. Gibson, Omaha Public 
Library 
Flooring Materials in Libraries 
Part I—The Use of Carpeting 
Joe Garrett, Merchandising Division, 
American Carpet Institute, New York 
Part II—Resilient Tile Floors 
Representative from Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
Panel discussion 
Moderator, Frank E. Gibson 
Panel members: Charles E. Dalrymple, Lin- 
coln City Libraries, Neb.; Homer L. Flet- 
cher, Arcadia, Calif., Public Library; Alfred 
H. Rawlinson, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia; Joan L. Shinew, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs 


Saturday, June 27, 10:00 a.m. 
Reception and tour—St. Louis University Li- 
brary 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DATA PROCESSING 
June 25, 26, 27 
University of Missouri, Columbia 
Sponsored by the Reference Services Division 
and Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision 
Registration limited to 300 


Thursday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 


Introduction to Data Processing—Joseph 
Becker, consultant, Washington, D.C. 

The Hardware of Data Processing—C. Dake 
Gull, library school, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington 


Thursday, June 25, 2:00 p.m. 


Computerized Cataloging—Mr. Jean Perrault, 
Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton 
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Automatic Classification and Indexing—Don- 
ald Black, Planning Research Corp., Los An- 
geles 


Thursday, June 25, 6:00 p.m. 


Dinner 
The Machine and the Librarian—Ralph 
Parker, University of Missouri, Columbia 


Friday, June 26, 10:00 a.m. 


Computerized Serials Records—Don Culbert- 
son, Colorado State University, Fort Collins 

The IBM 357 Data Collection System— 
Ralph McCoy, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 


Friday, June 26, 2:00 p.m. 


Data Processing Aids in Acquisitions Work 
—Louis Schultheiss, University of Chicago 


Dissemination of Information—I. A. Warheit, 
International Business Machines Corp., 


San Jose, Calif. 


Saturday, June 27, 10:00 a.m. 


The Library of Congress Project—Gilbert 
King, vice-president, Itek Corp., Waltham, 
Mass., and chairman, Survey Team, Library 
of Congress 

The MEprans Project at the National Library 
of Medicine—Charles Austin, National Li- 
brary of Medicine, Bethesda, Md. 


Saturday, June 27, 12:15 


Luncheon 
Summary—Edward M. Heiliger. Florida At- 


lantic University, Boca Raton 


ALA GENERAL SESSIONS, COUNCIL, AND MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Sunday, June 28, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Frederick H. Wagman, president, 
American Library Association 

Official Welcome—to be announced 

Introduction of Local Committee 

Trustee Citations—President Wagman and 
Mrs. Wallace Alberts, chairman, ALTA Jury 
on Citation of Trustees 

Speaker: Francis Keppel, U.S. Commissioner 


of Education, Washington, D.C. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, July 3, 7:30 p.m. 


Inaugural Banquet 

Presiding, Frederick H. Wagman 

Tickets to be purchased at the ALA Central 
Ticket Desk 

Award Ceremonies—President Wagman and 
Roxanna Austin, chairman, ALA Awards 
Committee 
E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 
H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 
Grolier Award 
Library Literature Award 
Dewey Medal Award 
Lippincott Award 

Announcement of J. Morris Jones-World Book 


Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award—James E. 
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Bryan, chairman, Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee 

Election Committee report and introduction of 
new ALA Officers, Councilors, and ALA 
Executive Board Members—Herman Henkle, 
chairman 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Inaugural address, “Libraries for an Affluent 
Society” —Edwin Castagna 


ALA COUNCIL 
Monday, June 29, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Frederick H. Wagman 


Parliamentarian, Marguerite Grumme, Regis- 
tered Parliamentarian, Certified Profes- 
sional Parliamentarian, St. Louis 

Approval of Council Minutes 

President’s report 

Appointment of Council Nominating Commit- 
tee—President Wagman 

Treasurer’s report 

Applications for Affiliation—David H. Clift, 
ALA executive director 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 
Archie L. McNeal, chairman 

Audio-Visual Committee report—C. Walter 
Stone, chairman 

Executive Director’s report—David H. Clift 

Nore: An information meeting of the Council 

and Executive Board will be held at 8:30 A.M. 


report— 
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Friday, July 3, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Frederick H. Wagman 

Parliamentarian, Marguerite Grumme 

Committee on Organization report —Katherine 
Laich, chairman 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee report— 
Howard Rovelstad, chairman 

Committee on Legislation report —Emerson 
Greenaway, chairman 

New York World's Fair Library /USA report— 
Harold W. Tucker, chairman, Advisory 
Committee 

Awards Committee report—Roxanna Austin, 
chairman 

Report of the Committee on ALA Policies— 
Ralph T. Esterquest, chairman 

Report of the Committe on ALA Publishing— 
Carlyle J. Frarey, chairman 


Honorary Membership in ALA 


ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
Friday, July 3 
The ALA Membership will be convened imme- 
diately following the conclusion of Council 
business at its second session, Friday, July 3, 
8:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Frederick H. Wagman 
Parliamentarian, Marguerite Grumme 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee report— 
Howard Rovelstad, chairman 
Announcement of J. Morris Jones- World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award—James E. 
Bryan, chairman, Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee 
Resolutions Committee 
Baillie, chairman 


report—Stewart J. 


CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
Wednesday, July 1, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Fern Long, ASD president 
Membership and business meeting 


Wednesday, July 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Program sponsored by Library Service to an 
Aging Population Committee and Library 
Service to Labor Groups Joint Committee 

Presiding, Fern Long 

uibraries, Labor, and Service to the Aging 

current Developments in Educational Pro- 
gramming for Older People—Donald P. 
Kent, director, U.S. Office of Aging, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

comments and Relevant Library Experiences 
— Dorothy Kuhn Oko, labor education spe- 
cialist, formerly of the New York Public Li- 
brary 

televant Labor Experiences—Julius Roth- 
man, Community Service Activities, AFL- 
CIO 

"uture Trends in Services to the Aged—a dis- 
cussion of library-labor cooperation in pre- 
retirement education, drop-in center, and 
other programs 


Thursday, July 2, 8:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 
‘oint program with Young Adult Services Di- 
vision 
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Developing the Lifetime Reader Before, Dur- 
ing, and After College 

See Young Adult Services Division for morn- 
ing portion of above program. 

Joint luncheon meeting with Young Adult 
Services Division, 12:45 P.M. 

Presiding, Fern Long 

Tickets, $4, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order payable to Mrs. Opal 
C. Eagle, Young Adult Department, St. 
Louis Public Library, 63103. Indicate if 
publisher or librarian, and for the latter 
give type of library or work. Tickets will be 
sent by mail and will include table assign- 
ment. 

The College Graduate as a Potential Lifetime 
Reader—John Diekhoff, professor of higher 
education, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

How to Keep the College Graduate Reading 
after He Leaves College—a panel discus- 
sion 

Moderator, Ruth Warncke, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 

Panel members: Elbert Burr, director, person- 
nel, Hydrocarbons Division, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis; Gary Ferguson, 
public relations counselor, Fleishman-Hill- 
ard Inc., St. Louis; Pauline Garrett, teacher- 
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educator, Home Economies, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, Columbia; 
Charles Schweighauser, director, Planetari- 
um, Forest Park, St. Louis 

Small group discussions with an ASD discus- 
sion leader and publishers representative at 
each table 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Tuesday, June 30, 7:45 a.m. 


State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $2.75, to be purchased at ALA Cen- 
tral Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Evelyn Peters, Library Service, 
Public Schools, New Orleans 

Introductions 

Roll call by states 

Speakers: Joan Anglund, author, and Marga- 
ret McElderry, editor of children's books, 
Harcourt Brace and World, Inc.—*A Con- 
versation with Joan Anglund” 


Tuesday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Virginia McJenkin, Fulton County 
Board of Education, Atlanta 

Teacher Education and School Libraries— 
Paul Witt, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 

Inseparables: The Teacher and the Librarian 
—a dialogue and visual presentation—Ma- 
rian Scott, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J.; Eleanor McKinney, Hanover Park 
High School, Hanover, N.J. 

Membership meeting: Jean Lowrie, AASL 


president, presiding 


Supervisors Section 
Monday, June 29, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon and membership meeting 

Tickets, $4, to be purchased at ALA Central 
Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Mildred L. Nickel, chairman 

Supervision Is People—a panel discussion 

Panel members: Charles W. Koch, Library 
Services, St. Louis Public Schools; Helen C. 
Oeschger, School Libraries, Public Schools, 
Omaha; Margaret Moss, School Libraries, 
Board of Education, Madison, Wis. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 
Monday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Eloise Q. Ebert, ASL president 


Discussion and action on bylaw changes 

Reports of committees 

Introduction of new officers 

Inauguration of Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, Cali- 
fornia State Library, Sacramento, incoming 
president 


Tuesday, June 30, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Public Library Association 
For program see Public Library Association 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
Saturday, June 27, 6:00 p.m. 


A Night at the Opera—Andy Devine in 
Showboat at the St. Louis Municipal Opera 

Tickets, $5.25, includes transportation, back- 
stage tour, picnic supper, and performance. 
Advance reservation required. Send check or 
money order payable to the American Li- 
brary Association to Donald E. Wright, 
ALTA office, ALA headquarters. 


Sunday, June 28, 8:00 a.m. 
ALTA past presidents breakfast (no host) 


Sunday, June 28, 12:00 noon 


ALTA Recognition Luncheon 

Presiding, George Coen, ALTA president, and 
Charles Reid, ALTA president-elect 

Tickets, $4.65, by advance reservation 

Recognition of ALTA members x 

Announcement of Trustee Citation winners 

A Look Ahead—presenting the new officers 
and their program 


Sunday, June 28, 2:00 p.m. 
ALTA Assembly of State Associations—a 


symposium discussion on the role and de- 
velopment of State Library Trustee Associa- 
tions 


Monday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, George Coen 
Membership meeting 
Speaker—to be announced 
Reports from committees 
Introduction of incoming officers 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


Monday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 


Program sponsored by ACRL Library Services 
Committee, University Libraries Section, 
and Subject Specialists Section 

Presiding, Neal R. Harlow, ACRL president 

Effective Library Use—Fact or Fiction? 

Speakers to be announced 


Tuesday, June 30, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Neal R. Harlow 


Second Thoughts on Science and Information 
—Alvin M. Weinberg, director, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, Tenn. 


College Libraries Section 
Tuesday, June 30, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Eli M. Oboler, chairman 


Business meeting 

The Federal Government and College Libra- 
ries—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Theodore Samore, Library Services 
Branch, Washington, D.C. 

Panel members: John F. Stearns, National Re- 
ferral Center for Science and Technology, 
Washington, D.C.; Joseph H. Roe, Jr., 
National Library of Medicine, Bethesda, 
Md.; Carper W. Buckley, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C.; Robert 
H. Land, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

Discussants: William R. Eshelman, John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Library, California 
State College, Los Angeles; Edward C. 
Heintz, Kenyon College Library, Gambier, 
Ohio; E. J. Josey, Savannah State College 
Library, Ga.; Donald O. Rod, Iowa State 
College Library, Cedar Falls 

Question period 


Junior College Libraries Section 
Tuesday, June 30, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Norman E. Tanis, chairman 

The Junior College Library of the Future— 
Robert T. Jordan, staff associate, Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc., Washington, 


D.C. 


Library Services Committee 
Monday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 
Cosponsored by Subject Specialists Section 
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and University Libraries Section 
For program see Association of College and 
Research Libraries 


Subject Specialists Section 
Monday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 
Cosponsored by ACRL Library Services Com- 
mittee and University Libraries Section 
For program see Association of College and 
Research Libraries 


AGRICULTURE AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
SUBSECTION 


Monday, June 29, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Wayne R. Collings, vice-chairman 

Accessibility to the Literature through the Bio- 
logical Sciences Communication Project— 
Charles W. Shilling, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Accessibility through Automation and Mech- 
anization—Estelle Brodman, School of 
Medicine Library, Washington University, 
St. Louis 


Monday, June 29, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Kirby B. Payne, chairman 
Business meeting 


ART SUBSECTION 
Tuesday, June 30, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Stanley T. Lewis, chairman 
Medieval Art and the Study of Manuscripts 
—Rev. Maurice B. McNamee, professor 
and director, Department of English, St. 
Louis University 


Wednesday, July 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Visit to the Library of the City Art Museum 

Modern Art Research Problems and the Pe- 
riodicals of the Late 19th and 20th Cen- 
turies—Arthur H. Minters 

Presiding, Stanley T. Lewis 

Business meeting 


Wednesday, July 1, 12:00 noon 
Luncheon 
SLAVIC AND East EUROPEAN SUBSECTION 
Monday, June 29, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Laurence H. Yiller, chairman 
Program and business meeting—to be an- 
nounced 
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University Libraries Section 
Monday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by ACRL Library Services Com- 
mittee and Subject Specialists Section 

For program see Association of College and 
Research. Libraries 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 


Monday, June 29, 2:00—6:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, AHIL presi- 
dent 

The Role of the Hospital and Institution Li- 
brary in Education and Research—a panel 
discussion 

Moderator, Francis O'Leary, Medical Center, 
St. Louis University 

Panel members: Elizabeth McIntosh, director 
of nursing, Barnes Hospital, St. Louis; 
Myrl E. Alexander, director, Center for 
the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Cor- 
rections, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale; William K. Beatty, Northwestern 
University Medical School, Chicago; Dr. 
Armand E. Brodeur, associate professor of 
radiology and associate dean, School of 
Medicine, St. Louis University 

Preliminary report on Bibliotherapy Work- 
shop 


Monday, lune 29, 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 

Presiding, Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf 

Tickets, $4.50. Advance reservation required. 
Send check or money order payable to Mrs. 
Helen H. Henderson, 1535 Grant Rd., Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 63119. 

Speaker to be announced 


Tuesday, June 30, 9:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 
Presiding, Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf 


Membership meeting 

Effective Volunteer Service in Hospital and 
Institution Libraries—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Katherine I. Duffey, Deposits Divi- 
sion, Chicago Public Library 

Panel members: Mrs. Suzanne Blackman, 
volunteer librarian; Eleanor Brandt, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Dallas; 
Gloria Oberstein, regional secretary, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Bistate Chapter, St. Louis; 
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Selma Gale, consultant, Patients’ Libraries, 
United Hospital Fund, New York 


Tuesday, June 30, 12:30 p.m. 


Awards luncheon 

Presiding, Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf 

Tickets, $3.50. Advance reservation required. 
Send check or money order payable to Mrs. 
Helen H. Henderson, 1535 Grant Rd., Web- 
ster Groves, Mo. 63119. 

Speaker: Robert C. Strain, secretary, C. V. 
Mosby Co., St. Louis 


Tuesday, June 30, 1:30 p.m. 


Tour of medical publishing firm and book 
bindery under auspices of C. V. Mosby 
Company. Bus tickets, $1.50, by advance 
sale. Send check or money order payable to 
Mrs. Helen H. Henderson, 1535 Grant Rd., 
Webster Groves, Mo. 63119. 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES DIVISION 
Tuesday, June 30, 7:30 p.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Dinner 
Tickets, $9. Tables for 8. Cash bars will open 
at 6:30 p.m. Send check or money order pay- 
able to Mrs. Barbara Donahoe, Central 
Children's Room, St. Louis Public Library, 
63103. Tickets will be sent by mail. 
Presiding, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, CSD presi- 
dent 
Presentation of the Awards—Helen R. Satt- 
ley, chairman, Newbery-Caldecott Awards 
Committee 
Newbery Medal to Emily Neville for /t's 
Like This, Cat (Harper and Row) è 
Caldecott Medal to Maurice Sendak for 
Where the Wild Things Are (Harper and 
Row) 


Reception for Medal winners 


Wednesday, July 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo 

Membership and business meeting 

Announcement of Melcher Scholarship recip- 
ient 

Melcher Scholarship Fund 

Good Reading for Youth-U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce Pilot Program in four 
states 

Children’s Books and Television 

Subject Lists 

Magazine Evaluation 
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Thursday, July 2, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo 

The Lively Art of Picture Books 
The art of creating picture books—of com- 
bining ideas, words, and illustrations into a 
perfect whole—will be explored with several 
well-known children's book artists in an un- 
usual film presentation produced especially 
for this meeting by Weston Woods Studios 
under the supervision of Joanna Foster 
Dougherty. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
Tuesday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by the LAD Personnel Adminis- 
tration Section, Library Education Division, 
and Junior Members Round Table 

Chairman, John Dawson, Library, University 
of Delaware, Newark 

Beating the Bushes: the Recruiter and the 
Recruit 
For the Recruits (JRT) —Mrs. Vera Van- 

degrift, Redstone Arsenal Library, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

For the Library Schools (LED)—Mrs. 
Antje B. Lempke, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Syracuse University, N.Y. 

For the Library Administrators (LAD)— 
Grace Slocum, Free Library of Phila- 
delphia 


Thursday, July 2, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Keith Doms, LAD president 
Concepts and Definitions for Library Statis- 

tics: the presentation of a handbook—Joel 
Williams, National Statistics Coordinating 


Project, National Library of Medicine, Be- 
thesda, Md. 


Buildings and Equipment Section 


ARCHITECTURE COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 


Wednesday, July 1, 8:30 a.m. 
Presiding, A. Chapman Parsons, Chairman 
Critique of Akron, Ohio, Public Library 

Wednesday, July 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, A. Chapman Parsons, Chairman 
Critique of Peoria, Illinois, Public Library and 
major branch of Tucson Public Library 
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BUILDINGS COMMITTEE FOR COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Thursday, July 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Richard A. Farley, chairman 

Higher Education Facilities Act—From Idea 
to Enactment—Edmon Low, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater 

Higher Education Facilities Act—From En- 
actment to Accomplishment—Richard A. 
Farley 


BUILDINGS COMMITTEE FOR HOSPITAL, INSTI- 
TUTION, AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Thursday, July 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Elsa S. Freeman, Chairman 
Panel discussion on planning and equipping 

libraries in buildings devoted primarily to 
other uses. 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS 
COMMITTEE 


Wednesday, July 1, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Richard L. Darling, chairman 
Program to be announced 


Library Organization and Management Section 


Thursday, July 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Walter W. Curley, Suffolk Coopera- 
tive Library System, Patchogue, N.Y. 
Future of the Model Insurance Policy for Li- 
braries—as explained by representatives of 
three insurance companies and Walter W. 
Curley 
Personnel Administration Section 
Tuesday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 
Joint meeting with Library Education Divi- 
sion and Junior Members Round Table 
For program see Library Administration Divi- 
sion 
Public Relations Section 
FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
Thursday, July 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Conversation about Friends—a symposium re- 


lating practical experiences of interest to 
Friends, trustees, and librarians 


Thursday, July 2, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon 


Tickets to be purchased at ALA Central Ticket 
Desk 
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Presiding, Robert Orr, chairman 
Speaker to be announced 


Circulation Services Discussion Group 
Wednesday, July 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Charles DeYoung, chairman 

How to Improve Your Library Circulation 
System 

Speaker and other participants to be an- 
nounced 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
Asia Foundation Grant Committee 
Monday, June 29, 4:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 30, 5:00 p.m. 
Cosponsored by International Relations Round 
Table and LED Bogle Memorial Fund Com- 
mittee 
For program see International Relations Round 


Table 


Bogle Memorial Fund Committee 
Monday, lune 29, 4:30 p.m. 
Tuesday, June 30, 5:00 p.m. 
Cosponsored by International Relations Round 
Table and LED Asia Foundation Grant Com- 
mittee 
For program see International Relations Round 


Table 


Tuesday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 

Joint meeting with LAD Personnel Adminis- 
tration Section and Junior Members Round 
Table 

For program see Library Administration Divi- 
sion 


Wednesday, July 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Cosponsored by the LED Media Research 
Committee and LED Teachers Section 
Presiding, Helen M. Focke, School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 
A Design for Tomorrow in the Educational 
Communication and Information Service 
Professions 
College and University Services: A Case 
Approach—Florida Atlantic University— 
Edward M. Heiliger, Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity, Boca Raton 
Professional Education and Research: A 
Case Approach-University of Pittsburgh 
—C. Walter Stone, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Monday, June 29, 8:30 p.m. 
Joint meeting with the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom 
Presiding, William Chait, PLA president-elect 
Intellectual Freedom vs. the Censors—The 
Public Library’s Responsibility 
Speaker, Emerson Greenaway, Free Library of 
Philadelphia 
Moderator, Archie L. McNeal, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom 
Panel members: LeRoy C. Merritt, School of 
Librarianship, University of California, 
Berkeley; Everett T. Moore, Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles; Ervin J. 
Gaines, Public Library, Boston 


Tuesday, June 30, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with the American Association 
of State Libraries 

Presiding, Eloise Q. Ebert, ASL president 

Implications of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act for Public Library Develop- 
ment 

What’s New about the Act?—Paxton P. 
Price, director, Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
DC. 

What Will It Mean for Public Libraries To- 
day and Tomorrow?—Lowell A. Martin, 
Grolier Society, Inc., New York 

Moderator Ruth Warncke, School of Library 

Science, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 

land 


Reactor panel—to be announced 


Tuesday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. . 

Presiding, Ransom L. Richardson, PLA presi- 
dent 

Reports of committees 

Introduction of new officers 

Inaugural remarks— William Chait, Dayton 
and Montgomery County Public Library, 
Ohio 

Committee on Interlibrary Cooperation 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday 
June 29, 30, July 1, 8:30 a.m. 

New York State Plan for Interlibrary Cooper- 
ation—Harold Hacker, Monroe County Li- 
brary System, Rochester, N.Y. 

The North Central Regional Library, Wenat- 
chee, Washington—Dorothy Cutler, Wash- 
ington State Library, Olympia 
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Methods of Political Action that have Pro- 
duced Improved Library Service in Mary- 
land—Robert Ake, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 

Question period 

Advance registration for this series of meet- 
ings is required. Send a postcard with your 
name and address to Interlibrary Coopera- 
tion Meetings, c/o Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
ALA headquarters, before June 15. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 
Tuesday, June 30, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Barbara A. Prince, AFL president 
Business meeting 


Tuesday, June 30, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Presiding, Barbara A. Prince 

Tickets to be purchased at the ALA Central 
Ticket Desk 

University and College Education for Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and Its Relation 
to Military Libraries—Ray Ehrensberger, 
dean, University College, University of 


Maryland, College Park 
REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 
Thursday, July 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Frederick L. Arnold, Jr., RSD presi- 
dent 

The Reference Services Division: A Look Be- 
fore and After—Mrs. Frances N. Cheney, 
Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 

Business meeting 


History Section 
Friday, July 3, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Rae Elizabeth Rips, chairman 
Program chairman, Georgia Gambrill, Refer- 
ence Department, St. Louis Public Library 

St. Louis Lore 
Experiences of a Collector of Mississippi 
River Lore and Relics—Ruth Ferris, curator, 
River Room, Missouri Historical Society of 
St. Louis 
Private Places in St. Louis—John Bryan, St. 
Louis architect and historian 

Business meeting 


Interlibrary Loan Committee 


Thursday, July 2, 8:30 p.m. 
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Presiding, James C. Andrews, Library Services 
Department, Argonne National Laboratory 
Library, Lemont, Ill. 

The Changing Patterns of Interlibrary Loan— 
a panel discussion 
Copying as an Interlibrary Loan Substitute 

—David W. Heron, University of Ne- 
vada, Reno 
Dissertation Abstracts: An Interlibrary Loan 
Dilemma—speaker to be announced 
Interlibrary Loan Problems in New Jersey: 
A Follow-up Study—speaker to be an- 
nounced 
Discussants to be announced 


Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
with RTSD 


Tuesday, lune 30, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Thomas S. Shaw, chairman 
Publication and reference use of U.S. govern- 
ment publications in the field of law 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
Thursday, July 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, James E. Skipper, RTSD president 


President's report 

Executive Secretary's report 

Council of Regional Groups report—Doris 
Ransom, Library, University of Cincinnati 

Introduction of new officers 

Federal Interest in the Information Problem— 
Scott Adams, National Library of Medicine, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Acquisitions Section 
Wednesday, July 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, James W. Barry, chairman 

Introduction of new officers 

Selection Policy—William B. Ready, Sacred 
Heart University, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Discussion 


Book CATALOGS COMMITTEE 
Thursday, July 2, 2:00 p.m. 
Cosponsored by the Copying Methods Section 
For program see Copying Methods Section 
Cataloging and Classification Section 
Wednesday, July 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Wesley C. Simonton, chairman 
The Computerized Catalog: Possible, Feas- 
ible, Desirable? 


Speakers to be announced 
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Copying Methods Section 
Thursday, July 2, 2:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by the Book Catalogs Committee 

Presiding, Robert K. Johnson and Ian W. 
Thom, cochairmen 

Business meeting 

Introduction of new officers 

Developments in Book Catalogs: Types, Pro- 
duction, and Uses 

Production and Use of the Printed Book 
Catalog in Large Library Systems— 
Margaret C. Brown, Processing Division, 
Free Library of Philadelphia 

Supplementary Short-Title Book Catalogs 
—Mrs. Phyllis A. Richmond, River 
Campus School Libraries, University of 
Rochester, N.Y. 

New Methods and Developments in the 
Book Catalog Field: A Summary Report 
—Andrew D. Osborn, Graduate Library 
School, University of Pittsburgh 


Serials Section 
Tuesday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Rolland E. Stevens, chairman 

Use of the Computer for Serials Record 
Processing—speaker to be announced 

Method and Problems of Converting Manual 
Files to Computer Processing—speaker to 
be announced 

Mechanized Processing of Serials Records in 
the Small or Medium-Sized Library— 


speaker to be announced 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
Wednesday, July 1, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Audrey Biel, YASD president 


Membership and business meeting 
Periodical list progress 

Biography index 

Asia list supplement 

Books for slow high school readers 


Thursday, June 2, 8:30 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the Adult Services Divi- 
sion 

Developing the Lifetime Reader Before, Dur- 
ing, and After College 

Presiding, Mrs. Audrey Biel 

What Books for the Pre-College Reader?— 
the Publisher Asks—the Librarian Answers 


—a panel discussion 
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Moderator, Mrs. Doris Watts, Queens Borough 
Public Library, N.Y. 

Panel members: Walter I. Bradbury, Harper 
and Row, New York; Mrs. Linda Fishman, 
Young Adult Department, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore; Marc Jaffe, Ban- 
tam Books, New York; John A. Rowell, di- 
rector of school libraries, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Small group discussions with YASD host and 
a publisher’s representative at each table 

The Pre-College Reader, Present and Poten- 
tial—G. Robert Carlsen, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 

See Adult Services Division for afternoon por- 
tion of above program. 


PROGRAM OF ROUND TABLES 
AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 
Monday, June 29, 4:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Wayne Shirley, chairman 

The Librarians of the Harvard Law School 
Library—Earl Borgeson, Harvard Law 
School Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Archons of Colophon and the Melvil Dui 
Chowder and Marching Association— 
Wayne Shirley 

EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 
Sunday, June 28, 6:00 p.m. 

Banquet. Cocktail hour at 5:00 P.M. 

Tickets, $10, by advance reservation. Tables of 
10, $90. Send check or money order payable 
to Exhibits Round Table, ALA headquarters 

Presiding, Lawrence F. Reeves, chairman | 

The New ALA—a Gridiron Club-type of 
show with cast of librarians and exhibitors 


Tuesday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Lawrence F. Reeves 
Membership meeting 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Monday, June 29, 4:30 p.m. 
Cosponsored by LED Asia Foundation Grant 
Committee and LED Bogle Memorial Fund 
Committee 
Program to be announced 
Tuesday, June 30, 5:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by LED Asia Foundation Grant 
Committee and LED Bogle Memorial Fund 


Committee 
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Reception 

Tickets to be purchased at ALA Central 
Ticket Desk 

Program to be announced 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 
Sunday, June 28, 2:00 p.m. 
Cosponsored by the ALA Membership Com- 


mittee 

Orientation for persons attending their first 
conference 

Presiding, Robert J. Adelsperger, chairman 

ALA and the Individual—James E. Bryan, 
Immediate Past President, ALA 

ACRL—An Explanation of the Division— 
Katherine Stokes, Western Michigan Uni- 
versity, Kalamazoo 

LAD—An Explanation of the Division— 
Keith Doms, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh 

Other speakers and JMRT reactor panel to be 


announced 


Monday, June 29, 5:30 p.m. 


Cocktail party (cash bar) 
Open to ALA members eligible for JMRT 
membership—those under 36 years of age 
or a librarian for less than 6 years 


Monday, June 29, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner 
Tickets at ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Speaker to be announced 


Tuesday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 

Joint meeting with the Library Education Di- 
vision and Personnel Administration Section 
of the Library Administration Division 

For program see Library Administration Di- 
vision 

Tuesday, June 30, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Robert J. Adelsperger 
Membership meeting 
All eligible for JMRT membership are in- 
vited to attend 
The Future of JMRT 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND ROUND TABLE 
Monday, June 29, 12:00 noon 
Luncheon 


Presiding, Adeline Franzel, chairman 
Program to be announced 


Monday, June 29, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Adeline Franzel 
Program to be announced 


Tuesday, June 30, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Adeline Franzel 
Program to be announced 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Monday, June 29, 4:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Mrs. Grace P. McCready, chairman 
The State Library: A Study in Diversity— 
Mrs. Cynthia J. Willett, Colorado State 

Library, Denver 


Thursday, July 2, 8:00 a.m. 


Breakfast 

Tickets at the ALA Central Ticket Desk, or by 
advance reservation to Mrs. Mary J. Han- 
sen, Oklahoma City Library 

Introduction of newly elected members of 
the Steering Committee 


PROGRAM OF COMMITTEES 
AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
June 29, 30, July 2, 3, 12:15—1:45 p.m. 
Film showings 
Presiding, Susan Faudi, Public Library, St. 
Louis 


COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
Monday, June 29, 8:30 p.m. 
Joint meeting with the Public Library Asso- 
ciation 
For program see Public Library Association 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 
Tuesday, June 30, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Frederick H. Wagman, ALA presi- 
dent 
Libraries and Literacy 
Panel discussion 
Report on National Library Week 1964— 


Beryl Reubens, director, National Library 
Week, New York 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, July 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Registration 
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2:00 p.m. 
Notes and the Librarian—a panel discussion 
Chairman, Edward N. Waters, Music Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washington, 
DG. 


Panel members to be announced 


4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Friday, July 3, 12:15 p.m. 
Luncheon 
Presiding, William J. Weichlein, MLA presi- 
dent 
Speaker to be announced 


2:00 p.m. 


New Music Libraries, Built and Building— 
a panel discussion 

Chairman and panel members to be an- 
nounced 


CONFERENCE NOTES 


ALA Group Insurance Plan 
Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. 
Here conference delegates may obtain infor- 
mation on this income protection plan which 
has been broadened to four plans of weekly 
income benefit protection instead of the two 
formerly available. In addition, the duration 
of payments for a disability due to accident 
has been lengthened from two years to five 
years. Information about ALA’s major medical 
plan for personal members and their families 
is also available. 


Central Ticket Desk 
As a convenience for conference delegates, an 
ALA Central Ticket Desk will be located in 
Kiel Auditorium near the ALA Registration 
Desk. The ticket desk can be used by official 
groups for the sale during the conference of 
tickets for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and 
other social functions. Those responsible for 
such functions who wish to make use of this 
facility should request additional information 
from the Conference Arrangements Office at 


ALA headquarters. 


Conference Registration Fees 
Registration facilities will be set up in Kiel 
Auditorium. Fees are as follows: full week— 
$7.50 to members and $12.50 to nonmembers; 
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daily fee—$3 to members and $5 to nonmem- 
bers. To be eligible for the $7.50 and $3 rates, 
members must present their 1964 ALA person- 
al membership card at the time of registration. 
Special fees of $3.75 for the week or $1.50 
per day will be available to library school 
students indicating their status when regis- 
tering. There is no advance registration—reg- 
istration will open on Sunday, June 28, at 
10:00 a.m. 


Idea Day 

Leading book publishers are being encouraged 
to have their top authors available for special 
interviews with the press and with librarians 
on Wednesday, July 1, in the exhibits area of 
Kiel Auditorium. Editors, illustrators, and 
other creative personnel engaged in the pub- 
lishing field, as well as designers of library 
equipment, are also being invited to partici- 
pate in this free exchange of ideas between 
people who provide the books and materials 
for libraries and those who use them. 


CSD Film Preview 

The Children’s Services Division invites all 
conference registrants to a preview of the film 
Island of the Blue Dolphins on Wednesday, 
July 1, at 10:00-11 :30 p.m. in Kiel Auditorium. 
This Universal Pictures Robert B. Radnitz pro- 
duction based on Scott O’Dell’s Newbery 
Medal-winning book of that name has been 
endorsed by the CSD board of directors. 


Junior Members Round Table 

The St. Louis Chapter of the Junior Members 
Round Table invites all JMRT personal mem- 
bers who will be attending the conference this 
June to join the group of junior members stay- 
ing at Griesedieck Hall, St. Louis University’s 
new high-rise dormitory. Prices are $3.50 for 
a single room and $2.50 for a double room. 
For reservations please contact Margery 
Meyer, Serials Department, Washington Uni- 
versity Libraries, St. Louis 63130, immedi- 
ately. 


Knapp School Libraries Project Film 


A dramatic documentary film, produced in 
color, will be premiered Monday evening, 
June 26, at 7:30 P.M. in Kiel Auditorium. The 
film was shot on location in the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg Schools, Charlotte, North Caro- 
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lina, and it depicts the impact of a good school 
library and its resources on the children and 
faculty of a school. The production of the 
film is underwritten by the Knapp School Li- 
braries Project, a five-year project to demon- 
strate the value of excellent school libraries. 

Following its premiere, the film will be 
available for purchase and rental from the 
Knapp School Libraries Project, ALA head- 
quarters. Details for arranging for purchase 
and rental will be available to St. Louis Con- 
ference participants. 


Library School Reunions 


Wednesday, July 1, has been designated by 
the St. Louis Conference Program Commit- 
tee as the official day for library school re- 
unions during the conference. The following 
schools have indicated their intention to hold 
reunions: Atlanta; California; Catholic Uni- 
versity; Chicago; Drexel: Florida State; Co- 
lumbia; Indiana; Illinois; Kentucky; Louisi- 
ana; Michigan; Minnesota; North Carolina; 
Oklahoma; Pittsburgh-Carnegie; Pratt; Sim- 
mons; Western Michigan; Rutgers; Washing- 
ton; Western Reserve; Wisconsin. 


New Exhibit Hours 


New exhibit hours will allow conference dele- 
gates more flexibility in planning their visits 
to the exhibits area. Exhibits will open at 
10:00 A.M. on Sunday, June 28 (in past 
years they have opened at 2:00 p.M.), and 
will remain open one evening—Wednesday, 
July 1—until 8:30 p.m. The exhibits will 
close at 4:00 p.m. on Thursday, July 2. 


. 
Placement Center 


The U.S. Employment Service, in coopera- 
tion with its affiliated State Employment Se- 
curity agencies and by arrangement with the 
Missouri State Employment Services, will pro- 
vide placement service during the conference. 
This service will be available on Sunday, June 
28, 10:00 A.M. to 4:00 p.m.; Monday, Tuesday, 
June 29 and 30, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 P.M.; 
Wednesday, July 1, 9:00 a.m. to 8:30 P.M.; 
and Thursday, July 2, 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 P.M. 

Those who plan to attend the conference 
and wish to utilize the Employment Service 
facilities should note the procedures outlined 
below. 

Advance Registration: Deadline, June 5, 
1964. Experience indicates that both employ- 


ers and applicants can be served most ef- 
fectively when vacancies and applications for 
positions are registered in advance. More than 
2000 local Employment Service offices have 
the appropriate forms and will assist in their 
preparation. 

Employers: List vacancies at your nearest 
State Employment Service local office no la- 
ter than June 5, requesting that they be for- 
warded to the annual conference. Provide ade- 
quate descriptions of academic and experience 
requirements, position content, and opportuni- 
ties for professional growth. The policy of 
the U.S. Employment Service prohibits the ac- 
ceptance of a job order which bears discrimi- 
natory specifications in respect to race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

Applicants: Register at your nearest Em- 
ployment Service office no later than June 5, 
requesting that your application be forwarded 
to the Conference Placement Center. Provide 
adequate details of your academic achieve- 
ment and experience. Be sure to specify the 
cities, states, and/or regions in which you 
will consider offers of employment; mention 
the minimum salary desired. 

Activating Advance Registrations at the 
Center: Please contact the Conference Place- 
ment Center immediately on arrival to confirm 
advance registrations and to furnish confer- 
ence addresses. 

Registration at the Center: Initial registra- 
tions will be taken at the center as an ac- 
commodation to those employers and ap- 
plicants who were unable to register in ad- 
vance. 

Those who cannot attend the conference 
and who wish to avail themselves of the 
Conference Placement Service may apply for 
the service at the nearest local office of their 
State Employment Service. Their orders or ap- 
plication forms will also be forwarded to the 
Conference Placement Center where they will 
be made available for review by employers or 
applicants. Individuals indicating an interest 
in applications or orders of those not in at- 
tendance will be requested to establish direct 
contact by correspondence. 

Follow-up: Employer and applicant regis- 
tration will be returned to appropriate offices 
of the State Employment Services for follow- 
up on conference referrals or subsequent re- 
cruitment and referral assistance, if desired. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS OF 


INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 





CO Lr 
LN » 
LEA, dn] OER 


Col. Red Reeder is the author of 15 books about Army life and 
action past and present, written especially for young people. 


THE NORTHERN 
GENERALS 


by Col. Red Reeder 


A colorful narrative that brings to life the major 
figures of the Union command during the Civil 
War. Grant, Scott, McClellan, Sherman, Sheri- 
dan and many others are portrayed through 
action stories, blended into a fascinating pano- 
rama of battle and brave decisions. This book 
is an excellent companion to Col. Reeder's 
popular The Story of The Civil War which Horn 
Book praised as ''swift, lean and dramatic..." 
8 Photographs, 4 maps. 224 pages. Ages: 
12-16 $4.50 


FROM MEREDITH PRESS 





C. B. Colby's more than 50 books are among the most popular 
on young people's shelves in libraries across the country. 


WILD CATS 
by C. B. Colby 


Introducing the felidae—the powerful, savage, 
mysteriously beautiful wild cat family, with ac- 
curate and engaging studies of the lion, tiger, 
leopard, margay, ocelot, and 12 other mem- 
bers. As in Fur and Fury, first book in this series 
on nature's families, Colby (one of America's 
best known writers on outdoor life) tells many 
fascinating anecdotes drawn from his broad 
personal knowledge of the subject. 21 Photo- 
graphs and 17 drawings. 128 pages. Ages: 
12-16 $3.50 


These are typical of the fine Junior Books 


published by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, an Affiliate of Meredith Press 


MEET US IN ST. LOUIS, AT THE A.L.A. CONFERENCE 
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" Princeton Files 


Organize pamphlets, period- 
icals, paperbacks with Gaylord 


Princeton Files. Vertical arrange- 


yr» 3 ment takes less shelf space, looks 


neater, everything is easier to see and find. 


ie 
L Rigid Files will stand anywhere—shelf, table, 


"Hi 


En cabinet, any flat surface. Have a space problem? 


Try Gaylord Princeton Files! 


Heavy gauge steel with label 
holder, open back. Choice of 
finish in gray, black, red, 
desert sand, jade or olive 
green. No. 1013 (large) $1. 6o 
each; No. 884 (medium) $1.0 

each; No. 573 (small) $95 
each. Felted base, 15 cents 
extra. Substantial savings on 
quantity orders. Immediate 
shipment. Transportation paid. 





Friendly service, dependable quality—since 1896 


Gaylord Bros., Inc.|% 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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JONAH 


Helen Doss; Illustrated by Norman Kohn. 
This Old Testament personality is shown to 
be much more than just *the man who was 
swallowed by a whale." An accurate picture 
of Bible days with insight, humor, sound 
plot. Ages 10 up. 112 pages, Cloth, $3 


GOOD KING WENCESLAS 


Mildred Corell Luckhardt; illustrated by 
Gordon Laite. Stephen, page boy to the Good 
King, leads an exciting adventurous life in 
the tenth century. Midnight trips by horse- 
back, dramatic duels, and threats of war. 
Ages 8-12. 112 pages. Cloth, $3 


THE AMAZING ADVENTURES 
OF ARCHIE AND THE 
FIRST HOT DOG 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand. Archie 
buys a dog when he finds that silver dollar 
George Washington once threw across the 
Potomac. Everyone will love this one, 
whether they believe it or not—a delightful 
tall tale! Ages 7-9. 64 pages. Cloth, $2.50 


See these at Booths 115-117 ALA Conference 

New York, New York 10022 e Nashville, Tennessee 37203 
abingdon press in Canada: C. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 


_ a > 
175 YEARS OF.020/72,- SINCE 1789 


ABINGDON’S 

















| COMING AUGUST 10 | 


DEBORAH 
Bernice Hogan; illustrated by Joan Berg. 
Although Deborah lived back in the days of 
the Old Testament, she dreamed, fell in love, 
and worried about her appearance like any 
girl today. Excellent fictional biography. 
Ages 12 up. 160 pages. Cloth, $2.75 


COME MEET MY FRIENDS 
WHO WORK AT CHURCH 


Dorothy Webber Caton; illustrated by Jim 
Padgett. Young Danny, his mother, and his 
new friend meet everybody on the church 
staff. They learn that the church is an im- 
portant part of their community. Ages 3-7. 
32 pages. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 75€ 


MANDRAGORA'S DRAGON 


Irene Elmer; illustrated by Ruth Van Sciver. 
All about a dragon who ate gold and silver. 
Told by Mandragora, a wise and clever gray 
cat, to Porridge, a retired horse. A fine one 
to read aloud. Drawings in four colors. Ages 
5-8. 48 pages. Cloth, $2.50 
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A New Microfiche Reader 
Especially For Libraries 


This is the Mark IV, the new microfiche 
reader by the Microcard Corporation. This 
new reader combines Microcard precision 
engineering with a host of convenience fea- 
tures especially designed for library use. 
These features include: 


Reading Comfort. The large 92" x 11" 
screen allows full-page viewing, and is 
hooded and tinted for reading comfort. In 
addition, the Mark IV allows you to adjust 
screen brilliance to existing room light. 


Ease of Operation. The microfiche holder 
opens automatically and paging and posi- 
tioning are controlled by a single knob. The 
ultra-quiet internal blower assures contin- 
uously cool operation. 


Now Available on Microfiches 
from Microcard Editions: 


1. Index Medicus 
2. Chemical Patents 
3. A.E.C. Reports 
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Versatility in Use. The reader's 18x magnifi- 
cation conforms with National Microfilm 
Association and government standards. The 
Mark IV will read both positive and negative 
microfiches in any size up to 5" x 8". 


Library Utility. The Mark IV will operate from 
any standard wall outlet. The reader's cast 
aluminum base provides rigidity and balance, 
yet occupies table space of only 9" x 13". 
Maintenance is reduced to the infrequent 
replacement of the inexpensive projection 
lamp. 

The Mark IV microfiche reader is priced at 
$350.00 f.o.b. West Salem, Wisconsin. You 
may order direct or obtain more informa- 
tion by contacting Dept. B2, Microcard Cor- 
poration, West Salem, Wisconsin. See the 
Mark IV at Convention booth #217. 


MAM ICROCARD' 
lmicrocara CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF MICROFORMS WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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Fon ot M 
by Della Thomas 
A THREE-POINT PROGRAM 


Something has happened in recruitment for 
librarianship—a new look, a new “feel,” per- 
haps, certainly a break in the stalemate that 
has existed for so long. Part of it can be attrib- 
uted to the general growth of prestige of librar- 
ies demonstrated by recent national legislation, 
but recuitment efforts, in turn, may be a cause 
as well as a result. 

For several years the literature of the pro- 
fession has been so saturated with talk about 
the “image” that some of us have become self- 
conscious about our concern for it. Articles 
have been written; TV programs, movies, and 
books have been praised or criticized for their 
depictions of librarians; state library association 
conventions have built programs around the 
theme. We have known all along that we are 
not glamor girls or matinee idols, but this pre- 
occupation with the disquieting thought that we 
might not even be regarded as particularly 
pleasant to deal with and that we might not 
have all the answers has accomplished at least 
one important result. We have stopped merely 
pointing with alarm at the shortage of librar- 
ians, wringing our collective hands at the lack 
of interest shown in the field, and talking to 
ourselves about the problems of recuitment. 

James Thurber once wrote that it is better 
to ask some of the questions than to know all 
the answers. Certainly we can gain from a 
question addressed to Kenneth B. Norton, place- 
ment director, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Ohio State University. Asked how we could 
improve our recruitment efforts, he outlined a 
three-point program: 1) emphasize the dynamic 
aspects of the profession, 2) use every adver- 
tising technique we know about to tell the 
story, and 3) make it known on every campus 
that we are interested in the good student and 
e Mrs. Thomas, a member of the Materials Com- 
mittee of the Office for Recruitment, is director, 
Curriculum Materials Laboratory, and assistant 
professor, Library Education Department, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, and president, 
Oklahoma Library Association. 
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no one else (with the additional word that this 
takes nerve). 

This is good advice, and as we look about the 
network of volunteers who carry out the ALA 
program, we can find evidence that it is being 
followed in some activities and practices that 
are worth passing on. Readers who know of 
other effective projects can help by reporting 
them to the Office for Recruitment. 

Granted that it is difficult to replace the 
ivory-tower or book-charging concepts with an 
up-and-coming picture of the profession, it can 
be done. Brigitte Kenney, chairman, OFR 
Materials Committee, feels that much is accom- 
plished along this line as a side effect of other 
activities. She cites her experience at the 
Library 21 exhibit at the Seattle World’s Fair, 
when college-age listeners at demonstrations of 
a computer programmed for use as a library 
tool wondered, audibly, if they could make the 
grade in such a library. Another example is 
found in pictures in national and hometown 
newspapers showing librarians invited to view 
the signing of the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act by President Johnson, which are 
indirect reminders of library leadership. 

Specific examples of some of the matters 
with which librarians are concerned help too. 
Such materials as the Newsletter on Intellectual 
Freedom, the Reading for an Age of Change 
series, and articles on current professional 
problems serve to illustrate what recruitment 
brochures can only talk about. 

It has been suggested that much more can be 
done with high school library assistant groups 
through field trips to special libraries, invitations 
to book selection workshops, and other oppor- 
tunities to learn about the more colorful and 
responsible aspects of librarianship. The week- 
long workshop sponsored each summer by the 
Indiana University Division of Library Science 
is a good illustration of what can be done in 
this direction. 

High on the list of successful practices is 
coordination of effort with institutions and or- 
ganizations with related aims. Mr. Norton sug- 
gests that each graduate library school might 
pick out two or three colleges and establish 
good working relations with their counselors and 
placement directors adding others as these get 
the message. Library organizations can do this 
also, and this kind of relationship with a few 
selected schools is much more effective than 
trying to cover scores of colleges in a casual 
way. In Westchester County, N.Y., the West- 
chester Library Association’s Recruitment Com- 
mittee has placed top priority on work with the 
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twelve colleges in the county. Through personal 
visits, telephone calls, and supplying of recruit- 
ment literature, committee members work to 
keep guidance counselors and placement officers 
well informed. The committee works closely 
with Sarah Lawrence College's Center for Con- 
tinuing Education which offers guidance and 
college courses to married women who wish to 
continue their education ten or twenty years 
after Jeaving school. A panel of librarians has 
been invited to present Librarianship: Fact, Fic- 
tion, and Future at the Spring meeting of the 
Westchester-Putnam-Rockland Personnel and 
Guidance Association. 

National Library Week has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of TV spot announcements. Local 
stations can also be persuaded to run short 
“Know Your Librarian" spots introducing se- 
lected staff members from their own public, 
school, university, and special libraries. Photo- 
graphed in action, and with some imagination, 
these can show challenging aspects of the pro- 
fession. 

In Pittsburgh, continuing radio spot an- 
nouncements initiated by the state library as- 
sociation well over a year ago still bring in an 
average of twelve letters a week. A variety of 
recruitment aids, including brochures and two 
large exhibits, have been produced by the OFR 
Materials Committee and others are in produc- 
tion. Mrs. Kenney suggests that state and local 
units could be of considerable help to this group 
if they would send in, for consideration, out- 
standing materials developed in their areas. Sets 
of slides, for example, could be developed in 
this way. Oklahoma, Mississippi, and probably 
other states have had contests which might yield 
useful suggestions for national production and 
distribution. Ideas or sketches are welcomed. 

Mr. Norton's third point, the emphasis on 
quality, is most important. A high degree of in- 
terest and scholarship should be stressed in all 
promotional materials. In addition to this, there 
should be definite planning to get these ma- 
terials into the hands of superior students. 
Joseph Wheeler, a one-man recruitment com- 
mittee whose enthusiasm and energy are well 
known, says that recruiting of able persons is 
always on his mind, a prime obligation to the 
profession and himself. He scans newspapers for 
prizewinning or outstanding students, asks high 
school and college faculty and other librarians 
for star performers who may be interested, and 
watches for able nonprofessional staff members 
who should be guided into professional training 
programs. 

Institutions too can help in this. For the last 
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IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY 

_ WOULD COST $545... 

- . OUR SPECIAL LIBRARY 
PRICE ONLY $384 


YOU SAVE $16] IF YOU ACT NOW 


Special 3-in-1 “Library Package” Provides 
Complete Set of Basic Financial Reference 
Volumes plus Weekly Stock and Bond Services 
at Substantial Saving! 


This unusually attractive package buy enables any 
public library to serve its business community with a 
well-rounded combination of factual and advisory 
financial information—at a most advantageous price. 
It combines: 


T. Standard & Poor's CORPORATION RECORDS-—6 vol- 
umes of comprehensive basic descriptions of all im- 
portant investor-interest corporations in periodically 
revised alphabetic loose-leaf arrangement; plus 1- 
volume Daily News Section with latest developments 
reported daily. Regular price: $384 


2.Standard & Poor's Weekly OUTLOOK-—the widely 
followed stock market advisory service with specific 
buy, sell, and hold advice on a broad range of securi- 
ties. Includes famous S&P Master List of stocks we 
recommend for growth and income. 

Regular price: $65 
3.Standard & Poor's Weekly BOND OUTLOOK reports 
and interprets all significant developments in bond 
market, Recommends specific bonds to buy. 


Regular price: $96 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 


See it at the convention in St. Louis (our Booth #732- 
734) or fill out and mail the coupon for FREE samples! 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagapiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





000 Volume Capacity 


MOBILE LIBRARY 


* Maintenance-free riveted 
aluminum construction. 
e Central air conditioning 


and heating. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE: 
"MOBILE LIBRARIES" 


FLANNIGAN 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


3601 Telephone Road, Houston, Texas 
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three years, although Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity at Stillwater does not have a graduate pro- 
gram of its own, locally produced brochures de- 
scribing opportunities for graduate scholarships 
and for careers in librarianship have been sent 
each semester to students on the dean's honor 
roll in the College of Arts and Sciences. (Grade- 
point requirements for the school librarian's 
program at OSU are higher than for any other 
teacher-certification program—another bid for 
quality.) In Pennsylvania, deans’ lists are so- 
licited by the state library career consultants for 
a mailing list of personal letters, and Carol A. 
Vogel, at the University of Pittsburgh, reports a 
new project of mailing to 254 local chapters of 
college honor societies a letter of information 
on the profession and an offer of further service. 

Librarians everywhere can help by publiciz- 
ing scholarship opportunities. Many students 
do not realize that National Defense Education 
Act funds are available for school librarian pro- 
grams or that there are literally hundreds of op- 
portunities for financial aid at the graduate 
level. Two recently revised lists of such aids, 
one for librarianship generally and one for 
school librarianship, are available from the 
OFR. 

All three of Mr. Norton’s points are inter- 
related, as we use the techniques of advertising 
to make the dynamic aspects of the profession 
known to persons of ability and promise. And 
all three go back always for their effectiveness 
to the individual librarian. Each of us needs to 
recognize, with Joseph Wheeler, that recruit- 
ment is a personal obligation. eee 





by Gladys T. Piez 


BOOK LABELING SYSTEM MARKETED 

The product of LTP’s first major project has 
reached the market. Four years of development 
work and field-testing have produced a device to 
prepare labels designed to be adhered perma- 
nently to the spines of books, and to be used in 
situations where only a limited number of the 
same label is required. 

Battelle Memorial Institute developed the new 
book labeling system which was financed by 
grants from the Council on Library Resources. 
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The new labeler, called the Se-Lin,® is being 
manufactured by Scientific Advances, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Battelle Memorial Institute. The 
device consists of a combination imprinter- 
laminator unit attached to a typewriter platen 
and can be adapted to fit any late model type- 
writer except the Selectric. In turn, only a simple 
mechanical operation is required to exchange the 
device for the typewriter's regular platen, free- 
ing the typewriter for uses other than making 
labels. 

Imprinting is done with any standard type- 
writer ribbon. The base label material is a Du- 
Pont product called Tedlar, which is opaque, un- 
usually tough, and only 1 mil. (.001 inch) thick. 
The overcoating which laminates the label is a 
standard cellulose acetate tape such as 3M's 
#810 permanent mending tape. The adhesive 
is a Permacel product, of a thermoplastic type 
used heretofore only in industry. 

Even though labels must be affixed with a 
heated tacking iron to obtain an immediate 
bond, the operation is simple, clean, and fast 
and provides a bond which, in most cases, de- 
stroys the surface of the material with which the 
book is covered before the label separates. The 
unit handles rolls of label material up to 1% 
inches wide. 

The result is a legible, high-contrast imprint 
on a tough label material, with an overcoating 
which protects the image from wear, smudging, 
and soil. Judging from the results of the field 
tests, the system should work very well. 

Detailed information about ordering the sys- 
tem, including price, should be requested from 
Scientific Advances, Inc., 1400 Holly Ave., Co- 
lumbus 12, Ohio. 


a ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE 


The Library Technology Project hopes to see 
as many librarians as possible at its exhibit in 
St. Louis. All visitors to the conference are in- 
vited to stop by Booth 101 in the Exposition 
Hall where LTP staff members will be on duty 
throughout the exhibit hours to answer ques- 
tions, demonstrate prototypes of some of the 
equipment and supplies LTP has developed, and 
sell LTP publications. 

LTP will exhibit also at the Special Libraries 
Association Convention in St. Louis June 7-11. 


PROMOTING THE USE OF PERMANENT PAPER 


LTP is having printed, both by offset and 
letterpress, a dozen or so pamphlets using the 
several different permanent/durable book papers, 
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Fols Music BOKS 


More than 35 titles by Pete 
Seeger, Woody Guthrie, Jean 
Ritchie, Ewan MacColl, Lead- 
belly, Samuel Charters, Alan 
Lomax, New Lost City Ram- 
blers, Peggy Seeger, Jerry Sil- 
verman, Alan Mills, others. 
Folksinger’s Guitar Guide 
Silverman-Seeger axa 
American Favorite B 
Pete SBBEGP Lee eaaa 
We Shall Overcome 

Freedom Songs-Carawan 
Leadbelly Songbook 
Asch-Lomax 

Dulcimer Book 

Jean Ritchie .. T 
Favorite French Folksongs 
Alan Mills ......... 2 
Ewan MacColl-Peggy Seeger 
Songbook .. 2 
How to Play 5- -String Banjo 
Pete Seeger .. mE 
American Folksong 

Woody Guthrie .. 

Poetry of the Blues 

Samuel Charters 

Singing Cowboy 

Margaret Larkin 

People’s Songbook 

Waldemar Hille ............. 
Heec from SING OUT! 

(5 vols.) ea .......... mS 


NEW TITLES—JUST PUBLISHED 
Folk Blues Guitar; inst. manual 
J. Silverman ....... . $2.95 
Little Boxes & Other ‘Songs 
Malvina Reynolds ......... y 
Reprints from SING OUT! 
(vol. 6) . 
Ballad Makin’ in Mts, of Kentucky 
Jean Thomas . 2.95 
Clancy Bros. & Tommy Makem 
Songbook 1.95 
At leading Quality 
Paperback Bookstores or 
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PUBLICATIONS 





165 W. 46th St. — New York 36, N. Y. 


(Publishers of SING OUT! 
—The Folk Song Magazine) 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON'S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


Available on request 


* 
For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





NATURAL HISTORY 
REFERENCE TITLES 


A new series of authentic field and ref- 
erence volumes, UNDUPLICATED in the 
English language. Check your index: 


* CARIBBEAN SEASHELLS 
By G. L. Warmke, University of 
Puerto Rico and R. T. Abbott, Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Phila. 
LC 61-13006 44 pp. of illus. 356 pp. $8.95 
WOODY FLORA OF 
TAIWAN 
By Hui-Lin Li, University of Penna. 
LC 63-18684 371 illus. 984 pp. $18.75 
BIRDS OF COLOMBIA 
By R. Meyer de Schauensee, Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Phila. 
LC 63-23501 20 pp. of illus. 448 pp. $10.00 


Science Book Service 


LIVINGSTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Box 366 Narberth, Pa. 
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plus two conventional book papers. Identical con- 
ditions of temperature and humidity, and the same 
pressman and bindery personnel will be used 
throughout the work. The material to be printed 
will be selected to illustrate how different kinds 
of paper react in various ways to the same print- 
ing and binding processes. Secondary objectives 
are to obtain cost comparisons of the various 
papers and reactions of the printer to the use of 
permanent/durable paper in book manufacture. 


ERASERS BEING TESTED 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., is testing the fol- 
lowing electric erasers for the Library Tech- 
nology Project: Keuffel and Esser’s new Moto- 
raser, Abar Manufacturing Company's Eraso- 
matic, W. L. Engineering Company's Deletor, 
and an eraser from Silver Bells Ltd. Results of 
the testing program should be known about 
July 1. LII 


Hawc-IT-Arr is the 
name of a new wall 
rack for use in libraries 
where facilities to store 
extra-wide items are 
needed. The wood unit 
comes 24" wide x 18" 
high x 234", and holds 
pads, illustration boards, 
notices, etc., as large as 
20" x 30". Designed to 
be mounted behind 
doors or on walls, the 
unit has a  pegboard 
front for hanging tools and small objects. List 
price is $3.95 per unit or three for $10.95 from 
Hang-It-All Co., 129 Broadway, Lynbrook, L.I., 
N.Y. 





* * * 


RHEEM CALIFONE announces a new half-track 
monaural portable tape recorder, Model 3080. It 
incorporates a permanently attached power cord 
and a storage compartment for reels, recording 
tape, and microphone. Single-track and two- 
track monaural tapes may be used for play- 
back and recording. The tape speed selector is 
graduated at 7144 IPS, 334 IPS, and 1% IPS. 
The 1% IPS speed allows for four hours of 
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continuous recording or playback. The tape 
speed selector is also graduated in centimeters 
per second for accurate playback of tapes re- 
corded in Europe. A 4" x 8" speaker is built 
into the case and protected by a reinforced, 
kick-proof grill. The vinyl case covering is scuff- 
resistant and washable, measures 14" x 1315" 
x 8", and weighs 23 lbs. The tape recorder 
sells for $149.95. For further information write 
Rheem, 5922 Bowcroft St., Los Angeles 90016. 


AN AUTOMATIC 
copying machine 
which 
multiple black and 
white copies from 
originals of all 





riety of sizes and 
thicknesses for as 
low as 3% cents 


will make | 


colors and a va- | 


a copy has been announced by the 3M Com- | 


pany. Permanent copies can be made on bond- 
weight paper from one- or two-sided originals 
up to 844” X 14” and from magazines and 
bound volumes of any thickness. The automatic 
system uses the dual spectrum copying process 
which combines photographic type exposure 
with the advantages of completely dry develop- 
ment. The machine measures 31” x 31” x 13” 
with detachable 16” copy trays. It operates on 
regular 110 volt, AC current. Users have the 
option of purchase or lease; for further infor- 
mation write 3M Company, 2501 Hudson Rd., 
St. Paul 19. 


A CARD CATALOG 
drawer incorporating 
many advanced con- 
struction features 
has been developed 
by Standard Wood 
Products Corp, 10 
Columbus Circle, 
New York. The 
drawer utilizes glued, 
dovetail construction, cadmium-plated metal 
parts to assure resistance from corrosion and 
the Dur-A-Therm heat-treated finish to protect 
all front surfaces against the effects of water, 
ink, pressure, alcohol, and concussion. Easier 
operation is provided by two-finger grip release 
on the follower block, a toothed channel set 
flush in the tray bottom for positive adjustment, 
and a cast bronze snap knob release located on 
the drawer’s front under-surface to provide for 
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WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 

We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 

are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 


3-D MAGNETIZED SCALE MODEL 


With Planomatic scale models your easily de- 
veloped plans become dramatic tools for convey- 
ing ideas to others. For more information write 


M & M Industries Box 91 South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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NEW HALE 
mim... 4mm 


Again, the BIGGEST and BEST 
LIST in the History of | 


Cadmus Books 
Catalog — Lists on Request 


Visit Our Booth Nos. 910-912 
at the ALA Conference 1964 


CADMUS © LANDMARK e@ ALLABOUT 
THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS | 
AND 
BOOKS 


ubl leta 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 





Oreaswre Trove 
THE COVERS THAT HELP 
YOU SERVE YOUNG 
re- BETTER 


updated 
more 
often 


The oldest titles are constantly being redone 
in the latest techniques. You get more “new” 
covers in every shipment. 


Oreasure Trove 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
“HOMEWARD BOUND" BOOKS 
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one-hand rod release. For additional information 
write the manufacturer. 


x * * 


NEGEMA projection stands, 
made in VETE. are mar- 


keted in the U.S. by Bur- 
leigh Brooks, m Negema 
stands are a full 4215" 


high to clear the heads of 
seated audiences with no 
loss in steadiness or rigid- 
ity. When not in use the 
stand folds flat to 344” for 
It will hold the 
heaviest 16mm sound pro- 
jector without vibration. 
Levelling and control of 
the angle of projection are provided by an ad- 
justable leg to bring the projected picture level 
and align it with the screen edge. The projec- 
tion platform surfaced with Melamine, a 
that almost impervious to scuffs, 
and scars and is resistant to heat. A 
snap-up shelf which locks securely in position 
on the rear of the frame, below the main pro- 
jector platform, is available for use of a tape 
recorder in conjunction with the projector. For 
further information write the distributor, Bur- 
leigh Brooks, Inc., 420 Grand Ave., Englewood, 


N.J: 





storage. 


is 
plastic is 


scrapes, 


x ox %& 


AN ALL-TRANSISTOR portable tape recorder, the 
Saxon 555, is currently being marketed by the 
Kouyoh International Corp., Los Angeles. It 
operates on portable 9-volt batteries, on DC-12 
volt auto battery, by plugging into cigarette 
lighter, or on ordinary power through its AC 
wiring. The Saxon 555 sells for less than $170. 
For further information write Kouyoh, 1200 San- 
tee St., Los Angeles. eco 





Reliable Service to 
Schools and 
Libraries 


for Free 
Catalogs and 
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of BOOK NEWS 
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‘OR SALE 


SEARCH services are one of our specialties. For- 
sign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
»rint. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
"st and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
ist of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ces, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
n supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
ndexes (Granger: Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
*tc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
ind key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
zuage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canners, ALA Dept., Boston 
)2120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
uly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tion—$10 year. Cumulated (6 month & annual) —$10. 
Annuals '60, '61, '62, '63—$5 each. Binder—$2. IN- 
DEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

INDEX to record and tape reviews. 1963 edition 
now ready. Indexes all recordings reviewed in four- 
teen periodicals. $1.50 postpaid. Polart Index, 20115 
Goulburn, Detroit 48205. 

COLLECTOR wishes to sell LP opera recordings 
(monophonic only). Excellent nucleus for library 
collection. For list send stamped return envelope to 
W. D. Snodgrass, P.O. Box 505, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas 75222. 

FOR that better out-of-print book, write Brainard 
Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, Ill. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$1. * sat Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11222. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 


wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 20004. 


east 


JUNIOR librarian. Salary $5415-$6635 (4 increments 
of $305 each) plus additional 596 of the New York 
State retirement paid by the city, 5th year library 
school degree required. N.Y. State retirement system, 
social security, month's vacation, city pays portion of 
hospitalization, other fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

SENIOR /ibrarian. Library certification. required, 
cataloging experience. Community library in subur- 
ban environs of New York City, $5045-$5639, depend- 
ing upon experience. N.J. State pension plan, 4-week 
vacation, medical-surgical plan. Apply Mrs. Emilie S. 
Curry, Dir, Cedar Grove Public Library, Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N.J. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 5%, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free 
Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

LIBRARIAN, male, district phase (tri-county). 
Begin as assistant, lead to directorship. Immediate 
opening. Public library, Altoona, Pennsylvania, lo- 
cated on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad, between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, population 70,000. Be- 
ginning salary up to $8000, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Exceptional fringe benefits. Degree and experi- 
ence required. Apply Dr. Thomas R. Heslep, Supt. 
of Schools, Altoona School District, 6 Ave. & 15 
St., giving qualifications and references. 

SENIOR librarian. Suburban community near NYC. 
LS degree, N.J. certification, and 2 years experience 
required. Starting salary $5200. Head of circulation; 
some cataloging. New building in process. Apply Mrs. 
Beatrice James, Dir., Free Public Library, Bergenfield, 


N.J. 

CHILDREN’S department head: Senior II. Begin- 
ning salary about $8000. N.Y. retirement plus 5% 
paid by city, social security, liberal fringe benefits. 
Must be eligible for N.Y. professional certification. 
Community, educational, and library interest levels 
high. Excellent supporting staff. Good book collec- 
tion. County seat of Westchester Co., 30 minutes from 
NYC. Apply May V. K. Valencik, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

TWO positions open in expanding public library. 
Assistant director (supervising librarian) to assume 
large part of routine administrative work and assist 
in program development. Four (4) years experience, 
including some supervisory; $7000-$8500. Technical 
services librarian, to catalog about 8000 books per 
year, supervise processing, and some reference work. 
Experience desirable; $5700-$6950. Both positions 
civil service, both require eligibility for New Jersey 
certification (MLS from accredited library school). 
Apply with resume, or request further details, Wm. J. 
Le Kernec, Dir., Middletownship Library, 78 Kings 
Hwy., Middletown, N.J. 07748. 

DIRECTOR for expanding library in New York 
suburb. Book-minded community; new building 
now going up; 33,000 volumes. Salary $9000. Profes- 
sional degree required. Write B-289. 

NEW university has six promising positions: ref- 
erence libn. (experience) $6480-$7000, serials libn. 
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(experience) $7800, senior cataloger (experience) 
$7260, senior acquisitions libn. (experience) $6000— 
$6738, documents serials asst. (no experience) $5910, 
catalog asst. (no experience) $5910. Rapidly grow- 
ing institution, new building, completely new cam- 
pus on beautiful, forested north shore of Long Is- 
land 50 miles from Manhattan. Limited study 
opportunity granted. Automatic annual increments 
of about 4% excellent retirement and health plans, 
social security, month vacation, Master’s degree, 
ALA-accredited library school. Apply to Roscoe 
Rouse, Dir. of Libraries, State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, Stony Brook 11790, 

ART and music department head, includes audio- 
visual services. Salary $8359-$10,036. MLS plus five 
years experience. Position open due to retirement. 
Modern building in progressive New England city. 
Many benefits, including pension and social security, 
paid hospital and medical insurance, month’s vaca- 
tion, 5-day week. Position open June 1964. Apply 
Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06103. 

DIRECTOR of extension & library development 
needed to administer on-going state extension ac- 
tivities and, using new LSCA funds, begin implement- 
ing new Statewide Library Development Program 
for aid to local public libraries. Includes wholesale 
bookmobile service to libraries, consultant services, 
four district offices, grants-in-aid program. Staff will 
consist of 12, including 6 professional librarians, 
and 4 bookmobiles. Outstanding opportunity to de- 
velop a new one-state program from scratch. Abil- 
ity to get along with people, and demonstrated ca- 
pability of organizing and administering a com- 
plex program essential. Graduation from accredited 
library school and at least five years experience re- 
quired; extension experience desirable. Driver's li- 
cense required. Liberal retirement, including social 
security, sick leave, vacation, group life and health 
insurance, 5-day week. Salary to be arranged. Ap- 
ply to Emil W. Allen, Jr., New Hampshire State Li- 
brary, Concord. 

BUSINESS, science & technology assistant. MLS 
required. Salary range $5382-$6149 depending on 
qualifications, Many employee benefits including 
pension and social security, paid hospital and medi- 
cal insurance, month's vacation. Position now open. 
Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 
Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Centenary College for 
Women. Accredited library degree, salary commen- 
surate with experience. Beginning September 1964. 
Vacation, hospitalization, sick leave, TIAA retire- 
ment, social security, faculty rank. Write Ruth E. 
Scarborough, Centenary College for Women, Hack- 
ettstown, N.J. 

ASSISTANT director, complete charge of catalog- 
ing, interested in administrative work. Small pub- 
lic library in attractive N.J. suburb near NYC. 
Congenial staff. Liberal vacation and fringe bene- 
fits. Retirement plan. 37!5-hr. wk. LS degree re- 
quired. Prefer woman, age 30-40, who has had some 
administrative experience. Salary open. Send com- 
plete resume to Box B-293. 

ASSISTANT state librarian needed in library- 
conscious New Hampshire. As deputy, assists in 
general supervision of integrated state agency which 
includes law library, legislative reference, general 
reference, bookmobile, and advisory service to local 
libraries. Assists in supervising exciting new State- 
wide Library Development Program which will 
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bring centralized book ordering and cataloging, 
grants-in-aid, improved reference collections in larger 
libraries, enlarged consultant staff. One objective is 
a statewide borrower's card. Collection of over 
400,000 volumes, staff of 38 (including 14 profes- 
sionals), 4 bookmobiles, 1963 circulation 331,860. 
Needs experience in personnel administration. and 
public relations; ability to speak and write persua- 
sively. Excellent opportunity to gain all-round ex- 
perience. Enthusiasm and initiative essential qualities. 
Graduation from accredited library school, and at 
least five years experience required. Liberal retire- 
ment, including social security, sick leave, vacation, 
group life and health insurance, 5-day week. Sal- 
ary range: $9000-$10,500. Apply to Emil W. Al- 
len, Jr., New Hampshire State Library, Concord. 

CATALOGER. MLS required plus three years ex- 
perience. Salary range $6240-$7488. Many benefits 
including pension and social security, paid hospital 
and medical insurance, month's vacation. Position 
open June. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

WANTED: librarian to organize and direct inde- 
pendent day school library. All progressive mod- 
ern facilities, new building, greater Boston area. 
Write B-295. 

HEAD, business, science, and industry department. 
Public library located 40 minutes from NYC. Newly 
remodeled, air-conditioned building. 5th year library 
science degree and at least two years experience re- 
quired. Salary to $8025, based on qualifications. Li- 
brarian also needed to assist in this newly reorganized 
department. Beginning salary to $6450. Apply: Direc- 
tor, Public Library, 697 Avenue C, Bayonne, N.J. 
07002. 

ASSISTANT cataloger and reference librarian. Two 
additional positions in new building. 35 minutes from 
New York, MLS degree required. 35-hour week, 
month’s vacation, and usual benefits. Salary com- 
mensurate with faculty. Apply Director, Swirbul Li- 
brary, Adelphi University, Garden City, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to initiate and promote 
program of library service to children. Position cre- 
ated April 1, 1964. Fifth year LS degree and New 
Jersey certification required. Starting salary to $5800 
depending on experience. Fringe benefits and all year 
recreational activities on North Jersey coast, in sub- 
urban residential community. Apply to Director, Pub- 
lic Library, 84 W. Front St., Red Bank, N.J. 07701. 

DISTRICT library consultant needed to provide 
professional leadership to about 50 public libraries 
under new Statewide Library Development Program. 
Work with District Advisory Council representing 
member libraries in district, develop cooperative proj- 
ects among libraries, make surveys of individual li- 
braries, counsel boards of trustees and librarians. 
Supervise on-going wholesale bookmobile service to 
member libraries. Direct supervision of three other 
persons, including bookmobile librarian. Opportunity 
to develop new programs and participate in expand- 
ing services. Involves some travel but no overnights. 
Qualifications: library school degree and some experi- 
ence in public library work. Driver’s license and car 
required with compensation for mileage, Usual bene- 
fits including liberal retirement provisions. Salary 
range $5947-$7179. Beginning salary based on experi- 
ence. Write: Emil W. Allen, Jr., State Library, Con- 
cord, N.H. 

ADULT and young adult services librarians. 5th 
year library science degree, preferably with library 
experience in subject areas. Salary to $7500, based on 
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qualifications. Apply: Director, Public Library, 697 
Avenue C, Bayonne, N.J. 07002. 

SCHOOL library positions: Elementary and junior 
high in progressive school system. 40 minutes from 
New York City; convenient to Jersey shore. On teach- 
ars’ salary schedule for 10-month employment. $5100— 
$8850 (bachelor's degree), $5400-$9400 (master's), 
$5700-$10,000 (sixth year). Apply to Dr. George R. 
Gordon, Supt. of Schls., Irvington Public Schools, 
Irvington, N.J. 76711. 

MUSIC librarian. Suburban public library (75,000 
population). To organize and build music and record 
collection. 5th year library science degree and subject 
background. Salary to $7500, based on qualifications. 
Apply: Director, Public Library, 697 Avenue C, 
Bayonne, N.J. 07002. 


southeast 


YOUNG adult librarian needed to open young 
adult department in new $2,500,000 building. Salary 
range $5880-$7368. Also young adult assistant and 
cataloging assistant, salary range $5364—$6744. 3615- 
hour work week, 4 weeks vacation, many other fringe 
benefits, resort area. Apply Civil Service Commission, 
Room 203, City Hall Annex, Norfolk. No written 
2xamination, 

HEAD of adult services. New $1,000,000 library 
presently under construction needs head of adult 
services whose primary responsibility will be to de- 
velop book collection. Staff member will participate in 
planning for furniture selection for new building. 
Four weeks vacation, two weeks sick leave, state retire- 
ment system, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Library 
degree required. Salary $6200-$7192, depending upon 
experience. For further information write Edward B. 
Hall, Dir., Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
own, 

TWO positions open in West Virginia's largest 
public library. Bookmobile librarian assistant; chil- 
drem's librarian assistant. LS degree necessary. In- 
teresting positions open now. Salary $4950-$5850. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, 
hospitalization-major medical insurance program. 
Work in air-conditioned building. Write Director, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 

CHIEF librarian for expanding city library of Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. A challenging opportunity for 
enthusiastic, progressive individual in modern, fast- 
growing subtropical community located in southeast 
Florida. High level of community interest in library, 
coupled with above average educational level. Begin- 
ning salary $9000-$10,000 (or dependent upon qual- 
ifications). Required: MA degree in library science 
from ALA-accredited library school, and 5 years ex- 
perience. Apply to City Manager R. H. Bubier, City 
Hall, Fort Lauderdale. 

THE city of Jacksonville is in need of professional 
librarians who have a bachelor's or master's degree in 
library science and who have had experience as pro- 
fessional librarians. For further information as to re- 
quirements, salary, and related information write to 
City Civil Service Board, City Hall, Jacksonville, Fla., 
or Harry Brinton, Dir. of Libraries, 101 E. Adams 
St. Advise education, age, and experience. 


midwest 


MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 


fits including excellent retirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 49503. 

POSITION of Aead librarian is open at Menomi- 
nee, Michigan. Attractive summer resort town. Li- 
brary located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Former librarian held po- 
sition for ten years. For information write and send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

TWO positions open. Head of Children's depart- 
ment; reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required. Starting salary to $6116, depending 
on training and experience. Retirement, social secu- 
rity, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Clare 
H. Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional 
system serving rural areas but located close to the 
cultural advantages of the twin cities. $5640—$6240. 
Apply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regional 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

HEAD, young peoples department. Salary range 
$8000-$9000. Seeking librarian with 5th year LS de- 
gree and public library YP experience. New depart- 
ment, challenging opportunity to extend and develop 
work with youths in a growing and progressive system. 
State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, liberal 
holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent educational 
cultural, and recreational facilities in Ohio's capital 
city of more than one-half million people. Write for 
application to Personnel Officer, Columbus Public Li- 
brary, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

HEAD, extension department. Salary range $8000— 
$9000. Administer an expanding system of 14 branches 
and 5 bookmobiles serving a metropolitan populace of 
700,000. Requirements include 5th year LS degree, 
progressive administrative and branch or bookmobile 
experience. State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Ex- 
cellent educational, cultural, and recreational facilities 
in Ohio's capital (and second largest) city. Write for 
application to Personnel Officer, Columbus Public 
Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

HEAD, business & technology division. Salary 
range $5900-$6500. Enthusiastic librarian with perti- 
nent experience and 5th year LS degree sought. New 
division, excellent opportunity to develop and promote 
service to a large and diversified business and indus- 
trial community. State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks 
vacation, liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Excel- 
lent educational, cultural, and recreational facilities in 
Ohio’s capital city of more than one-half million peo- 
ple. Write for application to Personnel Officer, Colum- 
bus Public Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

ADMINISTRATIVE assistant, general reference 
division. Salary range $5900-$6500. Seeking a li- 
brarian who is resourceful, intellectually curious, per- 
sistent, experience, and has a 5th year LS degree. 
State retirement, 5-day week, 4 weeks vacation, liberal 
holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent educational, 
cultural, and recreational facilities in Ohio's capital 
city of more than one-half million people. Write for 
application to Personnel Officer, Columbus Public Li- 
brary, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant, male or female, to as- 
sume a variety of duties in the Ingham County Li- 
brary System headquarters located near Lansing. 
$5700 with $200 increments, previous experience rec- 
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ognized but not required, recent graduate preferred. 

Send brief resume to Renwick Garypie, Dir., Ingham 

DW Library System, 145 W. Ash St., Mason, Mich. 
54. 

LIBRARIAN II, Madison Public Library, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Two openings. One to assist in pro- 
viding readers advisory and reference service in gen- 
eral literature and social science division. The other 
to assist in a similar capacity in economics and sci- 
ence division. Both require library degree and ap- 
propriate experience. Salary, $5796-$7044. New main 
library under construction. State retirement system, 
social security, hospitalization insurance paid by city, 
22 working days vacation. Liberal sick leave provi- 
sions. Apply Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, Asst. Dir., 206 
N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 53703. 

HIGH school librarian. Catholic boys’ high school 
in southeast Cleveland, Ohio, residential area. En- 
rollment 900-1000. Full administrative duties. Pen- 
sion plan. 10-month work year. Starting salary $5000— 
$5500. Write to Rev. Luke Yaeger, O.S.B., Benedic- 
tine High School, 2900 East Blvd., Cleveland 44104. 

EXTENSION /ibrarian needed by Superior Pub- 
lic Library, Superior, Wisconsin. Library degree re- 
quired and related experience preferred. Salary range 
$4620—$5160. State retirement plan, social security, 
vacation, sick leave, and other benefits. Position open 
July 1, 1964. Apply Carl C. Johnson, Ln. 

HEAD librarian. Suburban city of 35,000, library 
science degree and some experience required. Staff of 
ten. Book collection 40,000. Usual professional bene- 
fits. Salary commensurate with background. Position 
available immediately. Apply to President, Library 
Board, Public Library, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

CAREERS for young and ambitious library school 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
midwestern town. Positions in acquisitions, cataloging 
(serials), and reference; $6000—$7000. Also, head cat- 
aloging department; salary open. TIAA and social 
security, disability insurance, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
Apply Director, University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

UNIVERSITY of Illinois Library, Urbana. Posi- 
tions in technical processes and public services: bib- 
liographers; serials acquisitions bibliographer; assist- 
ant binding librarian; catalogers (science, music 
Slavic, general) ; book stacks librarian (salary open) ; 
extra-mural loans librarian; departmental library as- 
sistants in architecture, biology, chemistry, education, 
law. Minimum salary $5500, starting salary based 
upon qualifications. 5th year library science degree. 
39-hour week, month's vacation, good retirement 
plan, group hospital insurance available. Apply Mary 
Lois Bull, Pers. Ln. 

PUBLIC library consultants needed by the Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing. New state aid formula 
with increased state aid, plus federal aid makes real 
public library system growth possible. Graduate li- 
brary degree plus at least two years public library 
experience needed. Desirable attributes include abil- 
ity to plan and complete imaginative library tasks 
simply and quickly, ability to speak to and work 
with groups and individuals. Salary range $6848- 
$8748. Increase of 596 July 1, 1964. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply James R. Hunt, Asst. State Ln., Michigan 
State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave. Lansing, Mich. 

BOOKMOBILE supervisor. Two bookmobiles sup- 
plementing branch library service in city of Cleve- 
land. Knowledge of both juvenile and adult books 
required; experience in bookmobile and children's 
work desirable. Salary $5960—$7220. State retirement 
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plan, group insurance, month's vacation. Write Per- 
sonnel Supervisor, Public Library, Cleveland 44114. 

WANTED: librarian. Village of Monona Library, 
1011 Nichols Rd., Madison, Wis. 53716. Phone: 222- 
6127. 

GIFT and exchange work. Librarian needed to han- 
dle this phase of work in large book order depart- 
ment. Salary $5600-$6680. Retirement plan, group 
insurance, other benefits. Write Personnel Supervisor, 
Public Library, Cleveland 44114. 

DOCUMENTS and serials. Librarian needed to 
handle this phase of work in large book order depart- 
ment. Salary $5600—$6680. Retirement plan, group in- 
surance, other benefits. Write Personnel Supervisor, 
Public Library, Cleveland 44114. 

POSITIONS open. Head of social sciences division, 
new main library, 5th year graduates with qualifying 
professional experience, $6850-$7850; head of book- 
mobile division, supervises the staff of 3 bookmobiles, 
5th year graduates with qualifying professional ex- 
perience, $6850-$7850; reference librarians to work in 
new main library, 3 subject divisions: literature and 
fine arts, social science, 5th year graduates, $5750— 
$6950; children's librarians to work in main library or 
one of 18 branches, 5th year graduates, $5750-$6950. 
All positions have a month's vacation with pay, cu- 
mulative sick leave, outstanding retirement system. 
Apply Personnel Office, Dayton and Montgomery 
County Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

LIBRARY school graduates. Positions open for 
beginning and experienced librarians. Branch library 
positions in both adult and children's work. Reference 
positions in main library departments. Retirement 
plan, group insurance, month's vacation. Starting 
salary $5600 for fifth year degree. Annual increases 
to $6680. Promotional opportunities. For brochure and 
application form write Personnel Supervisor, Public 
Library, Cleveland 44114. 

BOOK reviewers. Two positions are open on the 
Booklist staff at ALA headquarters in Chicago, one 
as reviewer of children’s books, the other as re- 
viewer of books for young adults. Each position 
consists of reading and evaluating new books and 
writing concise annotations on them. The beginning 
salary is $6900. Requirements include a degree from 
an accredited library school and several years ex- 
perience in selecting books for children or young 
people in school or public libraries. Librarians with 
an enthusiasm for reading who would like to share 
their critical judgment of books as full-time book 
reviewers at ALA headquarters are invited to apply 
to Edna Vanek, Ed., Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

PUBLIC library consultant. Position open now. 
To consult on local library service problems; super- 
vise LSA projects; conduct surveys; attend library 
and other conferences as consultant or speaker. MS 
degree plus 5 years of professional experience. Salary 
range: $7500-$9000. State car furnished. Write Act- 
ing State Librarian Edna E. Bothe, Missouri State 
Library, Jefferson City 65102. 

HEAD of business library. Open July 1. Separate 
quarters in downtown location. Staff of 4. Materials 
budget of $7155. 11,500 vols. in collection. Library 
degree and 4 yrs. experience required. $6780—$8220. 
Pension plan, life insurance, 4 weeks vacation, other 
fringe benefits. Apply to Coordinator of Personnel, 
Public Library, Indianapolis, 56204. 

CHILDREN'S librarian needed in a new attrac- 
tive public library in a university community. 5- 
year library degree, experience preferred. 4 weeks 
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vacation, sick leave, and other fringe benefits, Min- 

imum salary $5800. Apply to Gertrude F. Hale, Ln., 

od Library, 950 Abbott Rd. East Lansing, 
ich. 

LIBRARIAN recruiter. New position. To travel 
over Missouri visiting schools, colleges, libraries, and 
interviewing individuals to encourage promising 
young people to enter the library profession. MS de- 
gree plus 5 years of professional experience, and ap- 
propriate personal qualifications. Salary range: 
$8500-$10,000. State car furnished. Write Acting State 
Librarian Edna E. Bothe, Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City 65102. 

SPECIALIZED generalists: two (2) imaginative, 
energetic librarians needed (one in reference, other 
in children's work) to assist in overall organization 
and provision of service in newly established (April 
1964) public library in lovely lake district, fast- 
growing suburb, Detroit area. Board just selected 
its director (Rose Vainstein), now seeking with her 
assistance right two additional professionals. Excel- 
lent budget ($150,000), once-in-a-lifetime creative 
opportunity to help initiate dynamic program for 
keen, intelligent community of 30,000. Must have 5- 
year library degree, minimum 2-3 years related ex- 
perience, outgoing personality. Salary between 
$6500-$7000, dependent on qualifications. Retire- 
ment and other fringe benefits. Send full resume 
and reference to Bloomfield Township Library, 
4200 Telegraph Rd., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

*ONE of the most beautiful college libraries any- 
where" describes Earlham's new Lilly Library. Two 
positions are open: reference librarian and science 
librarian. With its Quaker emphasis on quality and 
free inquiry, Earlham is an exciting and gratifying 
place to work. Salaries are good; benefits, includ- 
ing summer sabbaticals every third year, are liberal. 
Positions open July 1 or soon after. Evan Ira Far- 
ber, Ln., Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 47375. 

CHILDREN’S service state consultant. Initiate 
and direct new statewide program to develop chil- 
dren’s services in the libraries of Missouri. Work to 
be coordinated with activities of four general consult- 
ants. MS degree required plus 5 years of profes- 
sional experience, including work with children. 
Salary range: $7500-$9000. State car furnished. 
Write Acting State Librarian Edna E. Bothe, Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City 65102. 

ADULT services supervisor, includes young people’s 
services and selection of books and other materials. 
7 full-time and 4 part-time staff. Library degree 
plus 2 years supervisory experience. Good employee 
benefits. Salary open, dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. Apply Director, Lane Public Library, 
Hamilton, Ohio 45011. 

REFERENCE librarian, liberal arts college. Duties 
will be to assist students in reference work, aid in 
compiling bibliographies, maintain vertical file, act 
as reader’s adviser, and suggest reference material 
for purchase. Will have desk in main library. Be- 
gin work July 1, 1964. Salary: $5500-$6000 depend- 
ing upon experience and degree. Located 40 miles 
from Pittsburgh. For information write to Rev. 
Demetrius F. Schenk, T.O.R., The College of Steu- 
benville, Steubenville, Ohio 43954. 

ATTRACTIVE residential suburb of Chicago seeks 
children’s librarian for September 1964. The salary 
range is $5800-$10,050. Contact W. E. Sugden, Supt. 
of Schls., 7776 Lake St., River Forest, Ill. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. To assist in busy children's 
room (average daily circulation 500) doing readers 


advisory with children and parents, reference, library 
instruction, and storytelling. MLS required. Salary 
open. Twenty-six days vacation. Public Employees 
Retirement System, group hospitalization, health and 
accident insurance available if desired. Apply: Mrs. 
Mary B. Bloom, Ln., Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio 


44107. 

LIBRARIAN I, adult services department, 5th year 
degree, no experience, salary range $5280-$6600. Li- 
brarian II, technical services department, 5th year 
degree, appropriate experience, salary range $5820- 
$7260. Both positions include four weeks vacation, 
sick leave, social security and state retirement plan. 
Apply Director, Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

HEAD of children’s department, Public Library, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, one of Milwaukee's loveliest 
residential suburbs. Population—60,000. This li- 
brarian III position requires a MLS degree and per- 
tinent experience. Salary $6400-$7400. Attractive new 
building with an excellent children's collection. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Apply: City Librarian Esther 
Regli. 

HEAD librarian for a progressive public library 
with 77,000 volumes, circulation of 300,500 in a rap- 
idly expanding community of 38,000, agricultural and 
industrial center, good schools, fine parks and cul- 
tural interests, within driving distance of Madison, 
Milwaukee, and Chicago. Congenial staff. Salary 
commensurate with experience and background. 
Month's vacation, city retirement, sick leave, Blue 
Cross hospitalization and surgical insurance, etc. Write 
Rev. Herbert C. Kimmel, Public Library, Janesville, 
Wis. 

REFERENCE /ibrarian for Grace A. Dow Me- 
morial Library, serving 50,000 population. Duties: 
Reference work combined with advising readers and 
assisting groups with program planning. Responsible 
to supervisor of adult service. Salary range: $5145- 
$5665, one year, additional merit increases. Qualifica- 
tions: ALA-accredited fifth year library degree or 
equivalent combination of education and experience. 
Vacation, sick leave, life and major medical insur- 
ance, social security, and retirement benefits. For in- 
formation and application forms write: Personnel Ex- 


aminer Mrs. Lois S. Borden, City Hall, Midland, Mich. 


mountain plains 


ACQUISITIONS and catalog librarian for new po- 
sition recently authorized. Opens September 1. Be- 
ginning salary up to $8250 per year depending on ex- 
perience; master’s in LS required. Academic status as 
assistant professor, automatic pay raises on academic 
salary scale. New $400,000 air-conditioned library 
building. Duties: Take charge of ordering and assist 
with cataloging in college library with staff of five 
professionals. Apply, stating training and experience, 
to: Robert A. Elftmann, Dir. of the L., Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, S.D. 


southwest 


LIBRARIAN III ($500-$600). Duties involve su- 
pervising a division of the public library. Con- 
siderable experience in professional library work; 
graduation from 4-year college . supplemented by 
specialized library training approved by the ALA. 
Apply to Personnel Officer, City Hall, Scottsdale 
Ariz. 85251. 

COURTEOUS consideration given your applica- 
tion for either reference or assistant catalog librar- 
ian at Eastern New Mexico University. Require ac- 
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credited degree. Positions open July 1. Experience 
desirable, nor mandatory. Scale begins $6000. Bet- 
ter than average fringe package. Faculty status. Ap- 
ply to James Dyke, Ln., E.N.M.U., Portales, N.M. 
88130. 

NEW professional positions open, July 1, Univer- 
sity of Arizona Library, Tucson. Beginning: refer- 
ence librarian (science), social science librarian (ref- 
erence), bibliographer. Advanced: acquisitions librar- 
ian, Asian Studies librarian (Japanese-Chinese lan- 
guage; persons on student visas ineligible), senior 
science librarian. For details, apply to Patricia Pay- 
lore. 

CATALOGER in a seminary library. Position open 
now. Library science degree not necessary. LS courses 
can be taken during summer if desired. Excellent 
fringe benefit program. Salary open. Apply to John 
Sayre, Graduate Seminary Library, Phillips Univer- 
sity, Box 2035, University Station, Enid, Okla. 


pacific northwest 


CATALOGER. Congenial staff, pleasant university 
town, new building in process. Retirement, fringe 
benefits, salary dependent on training and experience, 
advancement by city salary scale. Write Mrs. Jeanne 
Larson, Ln., Corvallis Public Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

LIBRARIAN for general supervision and develop- 
ment of boys & girls library. Modern building. Attrac- 
tive university community. Salary range $5520-$6900. 
5th year degree in librarianship required with two 
years experience in children's work desirable. Social 
security, state retirement, insurance programs, four 
weeks vacation. Send application to Clara Nasholm, 
Ln., Public Library, 100 W. 13 Ave., Eugene, Ore. 

HEAD librarian for dental school with approxi- 
mately 380 undergraduate, graduate, and dental hy- 
giene students to begin July 1, 1964. Must be able to 
perform in the areas of administration, cataloging, 
reference, and supervision of clerical assistants. Grad- 
uation from accredited school of library science and 
minimum of three years professional experience. Sal. 
ary depends upon qualifications with maximum of 
$8500 to begin. Submit resume to Office of the Dean, 
611 S.W. Campus Dr., Portland, Ore. 

WANTED: librarian for Carnegie public library 
in town of 18,000. Cooperative board, challenging po- 
sition. Salary open. Write Board of Trustees, Nampa 
Carnegie Library, Nampa, Idaho. 


far west 


LIBRARIANS! The job—positions immediately avail- 
able in new branches, subject departments, technical 
services, children's work, and bookmobiles. The 
salary: $516-$641 a month. (Experienced librarians 
may start above minimum.) The place: Los Angeles, 
where the climate is always good. The future: good 
opportunity for professional growth and promotional 
advancement in a growing system; 35 librarian pro- 
motions within the last 12 months. Students may 
apply during their last semester of library school. 

S. citizenship required. For additional information 
write Civil Service Department, City Hall Room 5A, 
Los Angeles 90012. 

PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $423-$454. Five-step pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction. For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 
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CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children's librarians es- 
pecially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of li- 
brarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending on 
qualifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
work. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid-for 
health and life insurance. Splendid local educational 
and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weather. Citi- 
zenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 
Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San Diego. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: $507-$616, 5th yr. lib. 
degree. Modern, air-cond. bldg. near Los Angeles and 
recreation areas. Fringe benefits, Write City Librar- 
ian Theodora L. Johnson, 729 N. Dalton Ave., Azusa, 
Calif. 

REFERENCE librarian. Junior college (new cam- 
pus) has opening for librarian with a graduate degree 
from an accredited library school to serve as assistant 
librarian in charge of reference, government docu- 
ments, and serials. Faculty status, usual benefits, 9 
months, 40-hour week. Minimum starting salary $5540, 
maximum $10,000, with annual increments of $280. 
Located 50 miles north of Sacramento in a fishing, 
hunting, and skiing area. Apply to J. J. Collins, Pres., 
Yuba College, Marysville, Calif. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN III for University of Hawaii library 
circulation section; 2 years professional library ex- 
perience, $6156-$7860. Children's librarian I for pub- 
lic libraries in Hilo, Hawaii, and Wailuku, Maui; 1 
year professional children's library program experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring graduation from ALA-accredited 
school, medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. or Pers. 
Servs., 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, 43, married, MA, MALS, 11 years consult- 
ant (state library) and public library administrative 
experience, 9 years teaching library science on gråd- 
uate and undergraduate levels. Seeks new chal- 
lenges and responsibilities. Write B-294-W. 

WOMAN, 39, BA sociology, MS in LS, 7 years col- 
lege libraries, desires to be in charge of a nursing 
library. Salary at least $4800. Wishes to stay in west- 
ern Illinois area. Write L. E. Wells, 860 W. State St., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 756. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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This is a bridge This is an invitation 


ese eighteen volumes span the gap between the classroom and 
library technological de 

Our. Wonderful World, edited by Herbert Zim, provides 
encyclopedically-erganized enrichment materials for the clemen- 
tary and junior high school youngster. It is thematically organized 


to the new currieslum ay it is emerging in 1963, and to the new These eighteen volumes invite the student to move beyond the chass- 


room world of texts and to explore the library and its other basic 
reading materials. 





t0 the new curriculum as it has emerged in 1963, and to the new 
technological developments, 

Our Wonderful World (Herbert Zim, Founding Editor) provides 
encyclopedically-orgasized enrichment materials for the clemen- 
tary and junior high school youngster. It is thematically organized; 





opments 
They connect what were once the separate areas of basic texts 
4 enrichment materials 

Teachers tell us that these volumes put “a itle of the school 






Teachers tell us that these volumes put “a little of the school 
library into the classroom; and that they “lead the student into 


‘ary into the classroom,’ and that they “lead the student into 
kine situations: Librarians say that, by guiding the studei 
fatty from subject to related subject, these volumes generate 
ire to read on and on. And thus they stimulate the student to 
More all the materials — reference, periodicals. other books 
lable in his library 





Wonderful World is invaluable to the school that iv keeping, 
© with new ideas in instruction, It is teaching material oriented 





vividly illustrated and designed ; stresses science and mathematics. 
as well as the social studies. It is as rewarding 
student as it is to the gifted, whose special needs it fulfills. 
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This is a threshold 


€ eighteen volumes invite the student to step from the classroom 
the library 

"hey provide an easy access from texts into the world of other 
ie materials. 

'eachers. tell us that these volumes put “a little of the school 
into the classroom; and that they “lead the student into 
king situations.’ Librarians say that, by guiding the student 
Mully from subject to related subject, these volumes generate a 
ire to read on and on, inculcating lifetime reading habits. They 
ulate the student to use all the library s rewurces—reference. 
lodicats, other books — the total wealth of the library 

Jur Wonderful World is invaluable to the school that is keeping 
E with new ideas in instruction. It is teaching material oriented 








to the new curricelum as it has emerged in 1963, and to the new 
technological developments. 

‘Our Wonderful World (Herbert Zim, Founding Editor) provides 
encyclopedicalls-organized enrichment materials for the elemen- 
tary and junior high school youngster. It is thematically organized ; 
vividly illustrated and designed; stresses science and mathematics, 
as well as the social studies. It is as rewarding to the average 
student as to the gifted, whose special needs it fulfills. 


Our Wonderful World 


Spencer International Press » School and Library Division 
A Division of Grolier Incorporated, 575 Lexingtoa Ave., N.¥.C. 22 















thinking situations. Librarians say that. by guiding the student 
skillfully from subject to related subject, these volumes generate a 
desire to read on and on. inculcating lifetime reading habits. They 
Mimulate the student to use all the library s resources reference 
periodicals. other books — the total wealth of the library 

‘Our Wonderful World is invaluable 
pace with new ideas 
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These eighteen volumes point the way for the student. They direct 
him from the classroom and its texts to the library and its other 
basic reading materials. 

Teachers tell us that these volumes put ^a little of the school 
library into the classroom; and that they "lead the student into 
thinking situations. Librarians say that, by guiding the student 
skillfully from subject to related subject, these volumes generate a 
desire to read on and on. inculcating lifetime reading habits. They 
Stimulate the student to use all the libr. 
periodicals, other books the total wealth of the library, 
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student as to the gifted, whose special needs it fulfills, 
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Spencer International Press + School and Library Division 
^ Division of Grolier Incorporated, $75 Lexington Ve. V.C 
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to the new curriculum as it has emerged in 1963, and to the new 


Our Wonderful World (Herbert Zim, Founding Editor) provides 
encyclopedically-organized enrichment materials for the elemen- 
tary and junior high school youngster. It is thematically organized; 





idly illustrated and designed: stresses science and mathematics, 


as well as the social studies. It is as rewarding to the average 


student as to the giftes 





"hose special needs it fulfils, 


Our Wonderful World 


Spencer International Press + School and Library Division. 
^ Division of Grolier Incorporated, 575 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C 


Our Wonderful World shows the way 
from the classroom into the library 


Our Wonderful World 
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Basie Reference Sources 





from Field Enterprises 





World Book Childcraft, The 
Encyclopedia How AND Why Library 
—20 volumes —15 volumes 









Large Type Edition 


World Book Encyclopedia 
World Book Encyclopedia World Book Atlas P OD volume NUM 


Dictionary —2 volumes 








World Book Year Book World Book Encyclopedia World Book Year Book 
in Braille—145 volumes in Braille—5 volumes 


For All Who Look To The Library 
To Satisfy Reference Needs 
FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, lllinois 60654 
LONDON + ROME * SYDNEY » TORONTO 


- 


rican Library -MA \ 8 1 n 





John M. Olin Library, Washington University, St. Louis 


icles on the major themes of the St. Louis Conference 


June 1964 


10,000 


Out-of-Print Books 


now available from University Microfilms 





“Want Lists” get shorter and shorter for 
librarians who use O-P Book service. And s 
the new 1964 cumulative catalogue lists over 
10,000 titles you can obtain easily and in- 
expensively through the modern microfilm- 
xerography reproduction method. 


Catalogues have been sent to those on 
previous lists. If you did not receive a copy 
write for one. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 48107 
M sussioi^n v OF X ERO X CORPORATION 
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Are your present guides robbing 
you of valuable catalog card space? 
Replace them with Space-Saver Gold- 
*en Guides and get maximum use of 
every inch of space in your catalog 
drawers. 

Every pressboard guide you replace 
gives you room for a Golden Guide 
plus 8 more catalog cards. In a 60 
drawer unit with 15 guides to a 
drawer, you’ll gain space enough for 
2700 additional catalog cards. 

Or take advantage of this thinness 
to refine your guiding to speed up fil- 
ing and finding. Every pressboard 
guide you remove leaves space for 4 
Golden Guides. Even buff guides are 
twice as thick as Golden Guides. 

And Golden Guides are tough — 
made of laminated Mylar*. Won't tear, 


GOLDEN 
GUIDES 

give you more space 
in your catalog 


drawers 


100 
Golden Guides 





split or crack in use. Tabs won’t break 
off. Fingerprints and soil wipe off with 
a damp cloth. 

Get the most of your catalog card 
drawer space. Write for the facts 
about Golden Guides — the thinnest, 
most durable guide made today — 
available only from Demco. 

*DuPont Reg. T.M. 


Guarantee 


If any Demco Space-Saver Golden 


Guide tears, splits, cracks, peels, 
warps or shatters in normal us- 
age, return it to Demco and it 
will be replaced at no cost to you. 





See you at the ALA Convention — St. Louis — Booth No. 313 


EMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 





E 





A QUOTE FROM: THE STORY OF LIBRARY BUREAU, PUBLISHED IN 1909 
“Library Bureau was founded for the purpose of furnishing libraries 
with equipment and supplies of unvarying correctness and reliability. 
For thirty years its factories have been the work shops in which the best 
ideas of American Libraries have been brought into concrete form,” 


FOR OVER 80 YEARS OUR GOALS HAVE BEEN THE SAME 


Hemington. Fland 
LIBRARY BUREAU | žerie zem (B) 
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UNE COVER 


"ashington University’s John 
[. Olin Library from the out- 
de (see page 518). This is 
ne of the libraries that will 
e visited during the tour on 
“ednesday afternoon. 


he ALA Bulletin is the official 
urnal of the American Library 
ssociation and also publishes 
aterial of general interest to li- 
arians. Its authors’ 
ould be regarded as their own 
iless ALA endorsement is noted. 
cceptance of an advertisement 
yes not imply endorsement of 
e product by the American Li- 


‘ary Association. 
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opinions 


‘embership in ALA is open to 
iy person, library, or organiza- 
ən interested in library service 
id librarianship. For further in- 
rmation write to the Member- 
ip Promotion Office at ALA 
sadquarters. 


he ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
eaders Guide, Education In- 
x, and Library Literature. 
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I'm looking 
forward to 
seeing you all 


at the ALA 


Convention. 


Do stop by! 


—Mary Jo GROENEVELT, 
Chilton's Library Adviser 


CÜ chio books 


“The Library-Minded Publisher" 
525 Locust Street, Philadelphia 6 


THE 
BULLETIN BOARD 


SERM, 





LATE CONFERENCE CORRECTION 


In the St. Louis Conference notes in the May 
Bulletin it was announced that the St. Louis 
Chapter, Junior Members Round Table, would 
arrange St. Louis University dormitory accom- 
modations for JMRT members. It has been neces- 
sary to cancel these arrangements. 

* 


A seminar with the aim of expanding the man- 
agerial knowledge and skills of professional li- 
brarians in middle-management levels is being 
held at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C., from June 15-20. It is the 
outgrowth of discussions by a Library Adminis- 
tration Division committee and will be directed 
by the Reverend James J. Kortendick, S.S., head 
of the university's library school. Attendance is 
limited; registration and tuition, $55; room and 
board, $30. Requests for information and appli- 
cations should be addressed to the university, 
Washington, D.C. 20017. 

* 


New ALA leaflets: *How to Start a Public Li- 
brary,” single copy 5e, $3 per 100, from the 
Public Library Association. *Put Your Library 
in This Picture,” on working with radio and TV 
stations, single copies free, 25 copies 756, from 
the Library Administration Division. x 
* E 
Taking advantage of the newly developed typo- 
graphic versatility of perforated tape for auto- 
matic typesetting, a study will be made in the 
Library of Congress to demonstrate that catalog 
cards and various other forms of bibliographic 
information can be reproduced automatically in 
a variety of types for many uses. The study will 
seek to show that tape from a tape-producing 
typewriter can be used to reproduce bibliographic 
information either completely or in abridged 
form in two ways—by tape-controlled type- 
writers or by computer-controlled printing in a 


'variety of type faces for the different needs of 


library operations. The demonstration will be- 
gin with catalog entries for books. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office is cooperating in the study, 
which is being made by Inforonics, Inc., of 
Maynard, Massachusetts, under an arrangement 
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made possible by the Library of Congress. 


* 


The following corrects the garbled note on page 
277 of the April issue: The Quarterly Journal of 
the Library of Congress is the new title of The 
Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Acqui- 
sitions. The general purpose of the new magazine 
is the same as the old, to describe acquisitions in 
special fields more fully than is possible in the 
Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress. 
However, authors will now have a wider scope, 
and will be able to relate acquisitions no longer 
current to new additions and to the collections as 
a whole. Subscription remains $2 a year, payable 
to the Superintendent of Documents. 


* 


“Without adequate libraries we know we cannot 
legislate, our business and community groups 
cannot function effectively, and our schools can- 
not educate."—Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota, 
speaking in the Senate during National Library 
W eek. ecc 


The Library Binding Institute is distributing the four- 
color poster below to public libraries throughout the 
country. Libraries which have not received it may re- 
quest it of the institute, 160 State St., Boston 02109. 


UNITED STATES PAVILION 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 





ONE LIBRARIAN TO 


Book news from 
CHILTON'S 
Library Adviser, 
Mary Jo Groenevelt 


E3 SINCE the Book of Jonah, the spell 
of the deep upon writers has been 
strong. Here are a few of the most recent 
Chilton books about the sea: 

THE CAPTIVE SEA, by CRAIG PHILLIPS, 
is a delightful and informative book 
about the new modern aquariums that are 
springing up around all the oceans of the 
world. Dr. Phillips — a marine biologist 
and former curator of the Miami Seaquar- 
ium — tells many wonderful stories about 
how aquariums are started, and what it’s 
like to run one. And there are many de- 
lightful (and authentic) drawings by the 
author. $6.50. (574.92074) 

In DEATH OF THE THRESHER, NORMAN 
POLMAR — a veteran writer on naval sub- 
jects — examines every plausible theory, in- 
cluding some never before made public, 
about what caused the tragedy. With the 
help of Navy experts, he reconstructs what 
probably happened inside the Thresher 
during that fatal April morning. And he 
presents a fascinating biography of the 
killer sub that became the victim of his- 
tory's worst submarine disaster. Illustrated. 
$3.95. (359.32) 

SHADOWS IN THE SEA (1963) is the 
true story, stranger than any fiction, of the 
sharks, skates, and rays — the most grace- 
ful and deadly of all ocean creatures. The 
three authors — HAROLD W. McCormick, 
ToM ALLEN, and CAPT. WILLIAM E. 
YouNc — combed the world for their facts. 
Accurate and detailed, the book is full of 
fascinating lore about those ancient Haunt- 
ers of the Deep that have terrified and in- 
trigued mankind for centuries. Illustrated, 
$10.00. (597.31) 

In March, we published THE KITE IN 
THE SEA, by CLAUDE KocH — a lyrical, 
brooding novel of a young girl's nostalgia 
for the innocence of childhood, and her 
transition to awareness. The sea is there 
as a constant background music — one of 
the loveliest a novel can have. $4.00 


Free LC cards available on every title. 
Write for our Dewey-Decimalized Catalog. 


CHITON BOOKS 


“The Library-Minded Publisher” 
525 Locust St., Philadelphia 6 
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Gaylord 


double-sided Display Rack 


Style 4012 
Let paperbacks speak for themselves — magazines, 
pamphlets, records, too! Rack shelves are easily ad- 
justable to accommodate everything from pocket-size 
books to tallest magazines. n 


Up to 90 volumes can be displayed, yet the rack 
occupies only 36" x 17" floor space. Mounted on 3" 
casters, two of which can be locked in position, the 
rack is easily moved or held stationary. Control rods 
keep books in place with full covers visible. Turned-up 
metal shelf edges prevent materials sliding off. 


Delivered prices from $87.50 to $108.00. Send for 
complete information. 


Friendly service, dependable quality—since 1896 
Gaylord Bros., Inc.|% 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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‘Library installation at the new Pennsalt Technological Center, King of Prussia, Pa., shows how beautifully 
Royalmetal library shelving and chairs blend into the atmosphere of this pleasant room. ` 


Dress up your library 
with versatile Royalmetal shelving 


Royalmetal library shelving is not only 
sturdy and functional but extremely at- 
tractive. Planned with imagination and in 
good taste, beautifully-styled Royalmetal 
shelving units, accessories, and study 
carrels give you unusual flexibility of 
color and arrangement. Made of heavy 
gauge steel, Royalmetal library products 


are of furniture quality to conform with 
modern library decor, and with no rough 
unfinished edges. Quick assembly and ease 
of adjustment are additional Royalmetal 
attributes. For a complete library instal- 
lation — shelving, tables, chairs, desks — 
write Royalmetal Corporation, Dept. 
45-F, One Park Avenue, New York 16. 


ROYALMETAL 
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MAN ON FIRE: A Novel of the Life of 
St. Paul, by LeGette Blythe 


This dynamic book brings to life the great 
panoramic narrative of a handful of Chris- 
tians pitted against the awesome power of 
Rome. Written for readers of all denomina- 
tions, Man on Fire is the story of Paul, mov- 
ing force of early Christianity. May, $4.95. 


IT WAS ALL QUITE DIFFERENT 


The Memoirs of Vicki Baum 
Author of Grand Hotel 
In memoirs that rank among the most de- 
lightful and audacious in modern writing, 
Vicki Baum takes the reader into the fab- 
ulous world of Grand Hotel, to Vienna, 
Berlin, New York, Hollywood—It Was All 
Quite Different, all quite wonderful! For 
Vicki the proof of life was in the living. So, 
too, her posthumous autobiography lives— 
with warmth, charm, and irresistible gaiety. 
Photographs, April, $4.95. 


NONFICTION: From Idea to 

Published Book, by Harry Edward Neal 
Step-by-step instructions on how to write 
and sell nonfiction in book form. For the 
beginner this work is an invaluable guide. 
For the professional it provides a wealth of 
practical information. April, $3.95. 
. A Wilfred Funk, Inc., publication. 





MAGNIFICENT MASQUERADE | 


T 


MAGNIFICENT MASQUERADE: The 
Strange Case of Dr. Coster and Mr. Musica 
by Charles Keats 


The complete and amazing story of Philip 
Musica, con man and impostor, who, in his 
multimillion-dollar manipulation of the rep- 
utable drug firm of McKesson & Robbins in 
the '30's, pulled off the biggest swindle 
since Kreuger's match kingdom. 
Photographs, April, $4.95. 


CASSELL'S NEW COMPACT LATIN 
DICTIONARY: 

Latin-English, English-Latin 

Compiled by D. P. Simpson, M.A. 

This completely new dictionary covers the 
language of the “classical” period and car- 
ries the same authority that characterizes 
all Cassell dictionaries. Of special value to 
the beginning student of Latin. April, $2.95. 


A MUSEUM OF EARLY AMERICAN 
TOOLS by Eric Sloane 


Here, charmingly recorded in words and 
sketches by Eric Sloane, are the wood- 
working tools of a bygone day, along with 
the wondrous things our forefathers made 
with them. A fascinating collection of Early 
American lore. Lavishly illustrated with pen- 
and-ink sketches. May, $6.50. 

A Wilfred Funk, Inc., publication. 
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GET THIS NEW 
BELL & HOWELL FREE 
READER 
eecccccccí0í020€ 
WHEN YOU ORDER $750.00 WORTH 


OF PERIODICALS ON MICROFICHE 
FROM THIS LIST BY 


JULY 31, 1964. 


The Bookman = N. Y. (1895-1933) ii enina a Eon Pane $ 364.00 
*CONTEMPORARY REVIEW — London (1866-1906) ........ $ Mr 552.00 
DeBow's Review — New Orleans (1846-1860) .... — 142.00 
Deutschland im Kampf (Official Nazi War Journal) (German Language) (1939- 194%) 90.00 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE — London (1833-1878) . i 482.00 
*EDINBURGH REVIEW — London (1802-1906) (available in 1965) à 736.00 
Foreign Policy Association Bulletins — N. Y. (1920-1961) dé x — 58.00 
Fortnightly Review — London (1865-1906) .. - 556.00 
*MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW — Washington, D. c. (1915. 1962) (available in 1965) ..... 875.00 
The Nation — N.. Y. (1865-4906) . «eR is 304.00 
*NEW TIMES (in English) — Moscow (1950- 1962) — ae 192.00 
Niles Weekly Register — Baltimore (1811-1849) . 92A TET à at 355.00 
Quarterly Review — London (1809-1906) ... A 453.00 
Review of Reviews — N. Y. (American ed.) (Pred. ‘of Literary Digest) (1890- 11906) d n 182.00 


On the following titles, continuing subscriptions will be supplied in year follow- 
ing year of publication. Prices will be established each year on the current 
portion. If desired, we can accept "until cancelled" orders on current subscription. 


American Anthropologist — Washington, D. C. (1888-1962) ........ CT Ricinus — 426.00 
American Anthropologist — Washington, D. C. (1963) ....... iso : : 11.20 
Atlantic Monthly — Boston (1857-1962) ............. i Mir iUc daa a oar S PO 1,232.00 
Atlantic Monthly — Boston (1963) ................. T E € 6.00 
Harper's (Monthly) Magazine — N. Y. (1850- 1962) . e è ; » . 1,375.00 
Harper's (Monthly) Magazine — N. Y. (1963) .... ; : 5:75 
Hispania (Amer. Assn. of Teachers of Spanish) — California (1918- 1962) : 164.00 
Hispania (Amer. Assn. of Teachers of Spanish) — California (1963) 3.50 
National Review — N. Y. (Incl. Bulletins published on alternate weeks) (1955-1962) 50.00 
National Review — N. Y. (Incl. Bulletins published on alternate weeks) (1963) . 4.50 
Wilson Library Bulletin — N. Y. (1914-1962) ..... ; . 203.00 
Wilson Library Bulletin — N. Y. (1963) .......... ; : 3.80 - 


January through April issues of the following titles will be shipped in 
May of 1964. Thereafter, shipment will be on a monthly basis as published. 


Congressional Record — neu D. C. (1900) ..iiuscccobpiremIk 4 du;a esr To ; 120.00 
Federal Register — Washington, D. C. (1964) ... 1.2.0... ee ee ee eee eee eee ies 56.00 


*NEW TITLES ADDED SINCE PREVIOUS ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Send for complete details of how you 


See the new can get this excellent Microfiche 
reader free by ordering $750.00 
BELL & HOWELL MF2 work of the above Periodicals on 


Microfiche by July 31, 1964. 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 7 


1700 Shaw Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


Microfiche Reader 


IN BOOTH 112 
at the A.L.A. Convention 
in St. Louis — June 28-July 2 
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Bootstrap to Bootstrap 
Thank you for your good defense of the project 
which Mrs. Biddle described. In Indiana we are 
most proud of the accomplishments of the Delphi 
Library and of Mrs. Biddle, and believe that 
your statement on the Editor's Page of the April 
ALA Bulletin is logical, consistent, and right. 
Rosert R. McCraARREN, director 
Indiana State Library 
Indianapolis 


Had Mrs. Biddle's article appeared in either the 
Wilson Library Bulletin or Library Journal, it 
very likely would have been accepted for what 
it was—the story of an attempt to find a solution 
to a problem in the least possible time—or we 
would have gone about our own business and 
thought nothing of it because we would have 
recognized it was not for us, anyway. It was 
only because it appeared in the ALA Bulletin 


Come 


that the reaction was so apparent... . 

We are all aware that in many small public li- 
braries the books are selected and sometimes 
even purchased by the library board. I suppose, 
also, that in an emergency situation when it 
might seem important to acquire a good-sized 
collection of books in a short space of time a 
called group of mature citizens and young people 
might select all the books and thus settle (for the 
time, anyway) by majority vote what books were 
not to be permitted on the shelves and what type 
of religion was to be represented in the library 
holdings. Probably, with the aid of some kindly 
disposed semiprofessional person to act as mod- 
erator, the library could function staffed by stu- 
dent assistants and nonprofessionals. Problems 
that might arise in the future life of the library 
could no doubt be settled in some manner as they 
arose. No one claims that a library degree is a 
necessity in just checking the books in and out. 
It is in the unexpected situation, the looking 
ahead, and the overall view that it is a great aid. 

Most of us, for better or worse, have come to 
question our exuberant ideas before submitting 
them to our colleagues. Others have taken to 
putting their ideas into phraseology guaranteed 
to be understood only by a chosen cliché [sic]. 
It does seem a pity that if the Bulletin editor 


to the 


Seribner booths 
and see a display 


of original art by 
ADRIENNE ADAMS 
MARCIA BROWN 


EVALINE NESS 
LEO POLITI 


Booths 701 and 705 


New York 


i CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 
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feels called upon once in a while to descend to 
the mundane world of library procedures that 
there can't be found a few catalogers or librar- 
ians in close touch with the cataloging world 
who could write worthwhile, interesting articles 
for the profession as a whole, as well as for the 
larger libraries. 


HELEN T. FisHer, cataloger 
Washburn University Library 
Topeka, Kansas 


Having been a purist once myself, I can well un- 
derstand Miss Hickey’s objections to the “boot- 
strap method" of setting up a catalog, but after 
seven years of small town and rural librarian- 
ship, I envy Mrs. Biddle the cooperation she got 
in Delphi. 

The catalog of our main library was set up 
under the WPA, and thereafter carried on by 
assorted willing workers of the community. For 
five years before I took over, the library had been 
administered by an able and long-experienced 
professional. The cataloging before her time was 
so wretched I went screaming to the head of the 
Extension Division at the Virginia State Library. 
That realistic lady assured me there was no way 


of going back and correcting errors made in pre- 
vious decades; I must go ahead in my own way. 

I soon learned that “my own way” was far too 
complicated for the public we were serving. And 
this seems to be the heart of the matter. Any cata- 
loger must know the rules, but, more important, 
she must know the people who use the catalog. 
This is even more true of the librarian who must 
choose the materials to circulate and of the read- 
ers guidance person who must help choose ma- 
terials for club and church programs as well as 
recreational reading. Functioning as all three, 
I am bound to be true to high professional 
standards on one hand; on the other, I have to 
consider carefully the educational and cultural 
experience of our patrons. 

Regardless of our technical skills, there is still 
joy in seeing people and books brought together 
where no books have been available before. This 
I believe to be the real purpose behind ALA 
and every dedicated librarian. Details take a 
back seat when it comes to getting 35,000 people 
close to 60,000 good books. 


Farra B. Hennine, librarian 
Brunswick-Greensville Regional Library 
Lawrenceville, Virginia ecc 








e New 


| e New 


Trade Distributors 
ALBERT WHITMAN & COMPANY 
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Jot atl 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS 


1964 EDITION 


Sixteen pages in full color to accompany the new 
chapter, “The Artist and the Child's Books." 

e New Stress on contemporary poets and their rich cote 
tributions to children's literature. A special discussion of 
Robert Frost's poems and how to present them. 

e New An evaluation of the significant trend toward 
informational nonfiction and reference books. Mary C. 
Austin has assisted in preparing this material. 

e New A meaningful discussion of reading and creativity 
with specific suggestions on the use of reading to stimu- 
late creative responses in children. 

Material on family reading, the question of read- 

ing and mass media, the techniques of storytelling and 

. choral reading— 

^ And expanded, revised Study Guides and Bibliographies at 

the end of each chapter. 


$10 list less usual discount. 


A 


560 West Lake Street Chicago 60606 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


£L welcomes you to the ALA Convention 
Dm 


Hry Visit our booths 218 and 220 
z 4 at the Exposition Hall 
NM and examine our fine reference books. 


4EFEV 


Here are a few outstanding titles, both new and established: 


CROWELL'S HANDBOOK OF FAULKNER 
by DOROTHY TUCK * Lewis Leary, Advisory Editor 
"With this remarkable literary Baedeker . . . a successful voyage through Yoknapatawpha County 
and other precincts of the fiction is guaranteed. . . . Recommended.”—Library Journal 256 pp. 
Cloth $4.95; paper $1.95 


CONTEMPORARY QUOTATIONS © compiled by JAMES B. SIMPSON 


Outstanding quotes since 1950, memorable for their eloquence, wit, or the light they shed on our 
times. “Just the book to delight all research workers and librarians."—MirpnrED L. Joy, Chief Li- 
brarian, National Broadcasting Company 512 pp. $6.95 


THE READER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
by MAX J. HERZBERG and the STAFF OF THE THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
"A welcome and good quick-reference work. . . . A valuable addition to the reference shelves of 
any type of library."—Library Journal 1,280 pp., illus. $12.95 


THE READER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA © Edited by WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


The only encyclopedia of world literature and the arts in one alphabetical volume. More than 
19,000 entries. 1,270 pp. Plain $8.95; thumb-indexed $10.00 


CROWELL'S SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-SPANISH DICTIONARY 
by G. A. GILLHOFF 

~~ “This freshly compiled desk dictionary is in many respects the best... . Very highly recommended." 
—Library Journal 1,261 pp. Plain $4.95; thumb-indexed $5.95 


PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY 
by DINSMORE ALTER, CLARENCE H. CLEMINSHAW and JOHN G. PHILLIPS 
Completely revised, up-to-date edition. “One of the soundest, most complete and most readable 
efforts in the field."—Natural History 312 pp., illus. $6.95 


THE LONG-SHADOWED FOREST * by HELEN HOOVER 


“An exciting account of trees, plants, insects, birds, and mammals that live on her land. Recom- 
mended.”—Library Journal 272 pp., illus. $4.95 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN FACTS AND DATES 
Edited by GORTON CARRUTH and ASSOCIATES 
"One of the best reference works in the field of history. . . . The length of the index itself (121 
pages) is indicative of the completeness."— Social Science 758 pp. $6.95 


ie Crowell Suite Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
Hotel Lennox, No. 307 New York, N. Y. 10003 
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10 years of brilliant research 
bound into the magnificent new 


GRAND LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 


in 10 volumes 


Ao 





This one unique masterwork is 

both dictionary and encyclopedia: 
In 10 fact filled volumes are presented 
not only French language and culture 
but the whole broad scope of human 
knowledge from Art and History to 
Technology, Science, Industry and Com- 
merce. Le Grand Larousse Encycloped- 
ique is complete, authoritative—and truly 
international! 


10 years to prepare, 5 years to edit 

and publish—that’s the time factor 
behind this monumental work. 700 spe- 
cialist researchers and writers amassed 
over 450,000 tabulating cards, each cor- 
responding to an encyclopedia article— 
design and photographic reference by 
the hundred thousand—over a million fil- 





ing cards under constant revision. Cli- 
maxing a century of encyclopedia pub- 
lishing, the GRAND LAROUSSE stands 
alone. 


Here in 10 elegant volumes is the 

definitive study of the French lan- 
guage—with over 450,000 word applica- 
tions fully up-to-date, with quotations 
from standard works ranging from 
classical to contemporary. Etymology of 
all words as well as their synonyms and 
phoneties are given. Beautifully bound 
in 814” x 1054" format, with 10,000 pages, 
23,000 black and white illustrations and 
maps plus 400 color illustrations and 
maps, this is the essential reference for 
the study and appreciation of France. 


Le Grand Larousse Encyclopedique . .. 1964's Most Rewarding Investment! 
Ask for detailed printed folder (in French) from your usual supplier. 
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The compact that circles the globe... 


PETIT LAROUSSE 





THE MODERN 
FRENCH 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
DICTIONARY 
IN ONE 
~ HANDY 

VOLUME 


Students of French around the world depend 

on the one indispensable French-French en- 
cyclopedia dictionary. This compact, concise pub- 
lication is the standard ready reference for modern 
French terms from colloquialisms to advanced sci- 
entific terminology. Hundreds of examples of cor- 
rect French grammar are included alphabetically. 


This latest edition of PETIT LAROUSSE is 

greatly expanded with special features on 
latest developments in the Arts, Literature, Sci- 
ences, History and Politics. One section is devoted 
to famous quotations from classical to contempo- 
rary authors. 


Complete clarity is the key to the design and 

format of the new PETIT LAROUSSE- 
1808 pages, sturdily bound in 534" x 814” size with 
73,000 articles, 5,130 illustrations, 48 pages in full 
color including 20 maps, 114 pages of black and 
white illustrations. Also available on bible paper, 
bound in full leather, 


Exclusive distributors in the United States 


THE PARIS BOOK CENTER, 31 West 46th Street, New York 26, N. Y. 
"IHE FRENCH BOOK GUILD, 1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Hundreds of \ 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles ! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total "fitness" for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


€ Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


€ All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


@ Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light...plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 


e Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


€ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 











L-62-28 
1000 VOLUMES 





L-63-68 
1600 VOLUMES 





L-62-138 
2800 VOLUMES 


L-63-51 
3500 VOLUMES 


GERSTENSLAGE BOOKMOBILES- 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES * SALES DISPLAY COACHES » VANS * MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 
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Docking at Booth #805 
ATHENEUM BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN 


These and many more from '64 (as well as titles 
from '62 and '63) 

SPRING: The Lion Twins * The Story of Olaf 
Harrison Loved His Umbrella * Shadow of a Bull 
The Three Princes of Serendip * Season of Ponies 


FALL: Books by BEATRICE DE REGNIERS and BENI 
MONTRESOR * LILIAN MOORE and GIOIA FIAMMEN- 
GHI * ELEANOR CLYMER and INGRID FETZ * ELSA 
PEDERSEN * ANNE M. GREEN * BARBARA WERSBA 
and MARGOT TOMES * WILLIAM D. HAYES and many 
others 


and ATHENEUM BOOKS 
FOR ADULTS 


New and continuing favorites (both hardbound 

and paperback) — among them: The Margaret 
= Rudkin Pepperidge Farm Cookboak * A Time for 
Action by LYNDON B. JOHNSON * Strangers on a 
Bridge by JAMES B. DONOVAN * Delights and Preju- 
dices by JAMES BEARD * Episode by ERIC HODGINS 
Order of Battle by SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS * Water 
and Life by LORUS J. MILNE and MARGERY MILNE * 
and others 









Ask for our catalogs. 


ATHENEUM 
PUBLISHERS 
162 East 38 Street, New York 10016 
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These eighteen volumes span the gap between the classroom and 
the library 

They connect what were once the separate arcas of basic texts 
Bnd enrichment materials 

Teachers tell as that these volumes put “a little of the school 
Wbrary into the classroom; and that they “lead the student into 
thinking situations: Librarians say that, by guiding the student 
skillfully from subject to related subject, these volemes generate a 
desire to read on and on. And thus they stimulate the student to 
explore all the material — reference, periodicals, other books — 
llable in his library 

Our Wonderful World is invaluable to tbe school that is keeping 
pace with new ideas in imtruction. I! i» teaching material oriented 








These eighteen volumes invite the student to step from the classroom. 
anto the library. 

They provide an easy access from texts into the world of other 
basic materials. 

Teachers tell us that these volumes put “a little of the school 
Mbrary into the classroom; and tha! they “lead the student into 
thinking situations.” Librarians say that, by guiding the student 
skillfully from subject to related subject, these volumes generate a 
desire to read on and on, inculcating lifetime reading habits. They 
stimulate the student to use all the library's resources— reference. 
periodicals, other books—the total wealth of the library. 

Our Wonderful World is invaluable to the school that is keeping 
pace with new ideas in instruction. 1t is teaching material oriented 
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erent 


This is a threshold 


This is a bridge 







to the mew curriculum as It is emerging in 1963, and to the new 
technological developments, 

Ow Wonderful World, edited by Herbert Zim, provides 
encyclopedically-organized enrichment materials for the elemen- 
tary and junior high school youngster. It is thematically organized: 
vividly illustrated and designed: stresses science and mathematics, 
as well as the social studies. It is as rewarding to the average 
it is to the gifted, whose special needs it fulfills. 


Our Wonderful World 


Spencer International Press + School and Library Division 
A Division of Grolier Incorporated, 575 Lexington Ave., N. Y.C. 22 





to the new curriculum as it has emerged in 1963, and to the sew 
technological developments. 

Our Wonderful World (Herbert Zim, Founding Editor) provides 
encyclopedically-organized enrichment materials for the elemen- 
tary and junior high school youngster. It is thematically organized: 
vividly illustrated and designed; stresses science and mathematics, 
as well as the social studies. It is as rewarding to the average 
student as to the gifted, whose special needs it fulfills. 


Our Wonderful World 


Spencer International Press + School and Library Division 
A Division of Grolier Lacor porated, 575 Lexiagton Ave., N. Y.C. 22 





This is an 


‘These eighteen volumes invite the student to move beyond the class- 
room world of texts and to explore the library and its other basic 
reading materials. 

Teachers tell us that these volumes put "a little of the school 
library into the classroom; and that they “lead the student into 
thinking situations.” Librarians say that. by guiding the student 
‘skillfully from subject to related subject, these volumes generate a 
desire to read on and on. inculcating lifetime reading habits. They 
stimulate the student to use all the library s resources — reference, 
periodicals, other books —the total wealth of the library. 

Ow Wonderful World is invaluable to the school that is keeping 


pace with new ideas in instruction. 11 is teaching material oriented 








invitation 


to the new curriculum as it has emerged in 1963, and to t 
technological developments, 

Owr Wonderful World (Herbert Zim, Founding Editor) pr 
encyclo pedically-organized enrichment materials for the el 
tary and junior high school youngster. It is thematically orga 
vividly illustrated and designed; stresses science and mathes 
as well as the social studies. It is as rewarding to the a 


student as to the gifted, whose special needs it fulfills. 


Our Wonderful Wor 


Spencer International Press + School and Library Divisi 
A Division of Grolier Incorporated, $75 Lexington Ave... N.Y 
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This is a compass 


‘These eighteen volumes point the way for the student. They direct 
him from the classroom and its texts fo the library and its other 
basic reading materials 

Teachers tell us that these volumes put “s little of the school 
library into the classroom, and that they “lead the student into 
thinking situations!” Librarians say that, by guiding the student 
‘skillfully from subject to related subject, these volumes generate a 
desire to read on and on. inculcating lifetime reading habits. They 
stimulate the student to use all the library s resources—reference, 
periodicals, other books — the total wealth of the library. 

Ow Wonderful World is invaluable to the school that is keeping 
pace with new ideas in instruction. It is teaching material oriented 


to the new curriculum as it has emerged in 1963, and to th 
technological developments. 

Our Wonderful World (Herbert Zim, Founding Editor) pr 
eocyclopedically-organized enrichment materials for the el 
tary and junior high school youngster. It is thematically orga 
vividly illustrated and designed: stresses science and mathen 
as well as the social studies. It is as rewarding to the s 
student as to the gifted, whose special needs it fulfills. 


Our Wonderful Wor 


Spencer International Press + School and Library Divisi 
A Division of Grolier Incorporated, 575 Lexington Ave., N.Y 





Our Wonderful World shows the way 
from the classroom into the library 


Our Wonderful World 


Snencer International Press a School and Library Division 





SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT PUBLISHING 


For the seventh consecutive year, the June 
1964 issue of the ALA Bulletin is the largest 
regular issue ever published. June 1957 was 
96 pages; June 1964 is 160. Our good friends 
the advertisers make heavy use of this issue 
because it is the last to appear before the an- 
nual conference. They are the same as our 
good friends the conference exhibitors, and 
they know that this is a favorable time to call 
attention to their products. 

Almost exactly half this issue is advertising, 
and there are two good reasons why that pro- 
portion should not be exceeded. One is that 
the readers do not like it; the other is that the 
Bulletins second class mail permit, under 
which it goes through the mails at the in- 
credibly low rate of one and a quarter cents a 
pound, requires that no more than half the 
publication shall consist of advertising. 

Thus it is not by the editor's choice that 
this issue is so much larger than some of the 
Others. While the general magazines are pub- 
lishing special summer fiction issues, the Bul- 
letin’s readers, most of whom are getting ready 
for vacation or preparing for summer school or 
something of the sort, receive a heavy issue 
filled with serious reading. This month's cover 
caption, calling attention to the fact that the 
major themes of the annual conference meet- 
ings (see the program in the May issue) are 
discussed in the articles between these covers, 
is a conscious effort to persuade the reader to 
prepare for the conference by reading the 
articles now. 

As to the subjects of those articles, first it 
should be admitted that one of the best founded 


and most serious charges against library litera- 


ture is that it is endlessly repetitious. This is 
particularly true of the periodicals, and their 
editors are well aware of it. But what are they 
to do? The important issues are the important 
issues, and that ends the matter. Faced with a 
choice between an attractive, well-written arti- 
cle on a trivial—albeit novel—subject and an 
equally well-written article which looks at an 
old, important subject in a new light, the edi- 
tor will be tempted by the novelty but he will 
usually, in the end, publish the article on the 
old, important subject. This issue's lead article 
by President Wagman is a case in point. At 
the beginning he protests—perhaps too much 
—that he has nothing new to say, but by look- 
ing at freedom to read as something that must 
be extended—by improving and extending li- 
brary service—before it can be meaningful, he 
looks at an old, important subject in a new 
way. Eric Josephson's “Study of Blind Read- 
ers" and Alexander Frazier's *Broadening the 
Experience of the Culturally Disadvantaged" 
make the same point in completely different 
ways and in other contexts. 

This year's Midwinter meetings of the Pro- 
gram Evaluation and Budget Committee, re- 
ported in the article beginning on page 531 
of this issue, were devoted to a discussion of 
the needs of libraries—the things they should 
be doing that they were not doing. At the end 
of the meetings a reporting subcommittee 
grouped the needs which had been emphasized 
most heavily and often into seven subjects: 
personnel needs, research and planning, legis- 
lation and librarians in the legislative process, 
communications within and without the As- 
sociation, expanding and improving the qual- 
ity of library services and reaching a wider 
public, intellectual freedom, and headquarters 
operations. The interested reader will find that 
every article and department of this issue— 
except the two articles on the St. Louis Con- 
ference—has one or more of these needs as its 
underlying subject. And the editor must tell his 
readers, as he starts his second seven years, 
that these same subjects will probably continue 
to be the staple of the Bulletin. coe 
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Wire book supports usable in * 
Canopy Tops as well as 
shelves. Inner return flanges of 
all Aetnastak Canopy Tops 
carefully formed up to the 
same dimension as shelves. 
One type of book support may 
be used anywhere in the stack. 


Canopy Tops supported by 
angled bracket, carefully 


rounded on lower side to avoid 
sharp edges and improve ap- 
pearance. No tools needed to 
remove Canopy Tops. 


(3) Horizontal cross-member of 

the frame (visible between 
Canopy Tops) closed at the 
bottom — a closed tube in- 
stead of an unsightly open 
channel. Again, no raw edges 
to injure hands. 


On return flanges of steel 

end panels returned a full 3 
inches, well behind faces of 
shelf brackets—greater 
strength, improved appear- 
ance. 





The fourth bend inside Aetna- 
stak shelf faces is not too ap- 
parent, but it's there. This 


YO U WI LL inner return towards front and 
rear faces of shelf eliminates 
Shelf brackets hinged ee 
THESE (6) shelves, factory installed. Fixed 
AETNASTAK Oe edges are full 90° 
radius for neater appearance. 
or knife books, 
FEATURES Brackets equipped with safety 
lodgement from shelves. 
SEE US AT THE ALA SHOW € BOOTH 232-234 


raw edges and adds to strength 
APPRECIATE and appearance of shelf. 
brackets also available, 
QUALITY No sharp edges to cut hands 
lugs to prevent accidental dis- 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE, DEPARTMENT AL 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 
FROM MEREDITH PRESS 





Dr. Edna L. Furness, Professor of English at Nebraska 
State College, is a recognized authority in the lan- 
guage arts. Her articles have appeared in every major 
publication in that field, 


SPELLING FOR 
THE MILLIONS 


by Edna L. Furness 


Good spellers are made, not born," says Dr. 
Furness. Her book is a comprehensive and flex- 
ible new approach to making better spellers. 
She discusses the psychological factors that 
create obstacles to good spelling and then, 
through a series of practical and attractive les- 
sons and exercises, shows how these obstacles 
can be overcome. Included is a chapter for 
teachers on problems in spelling education to- 
day. 224 pages. $4.95 


Austin Marshall is Associate Chairman of The Job 
Finding Forum of New York's Advertising Club, which 
has helped nearly 50,000 people find jobs. 


HOW TO GET 
A BETTER JOB 


Austin Marshall 


An expert reveals proven job-hunting tech- 
niques—from writing a resume to using em- 
ployment agencies effectively to mastering the 
delicate art of the interview. Case histories 
abound, covering almost every situation: the 
beginning job-hunter, the person stalled in mid- 
career, the senior employee forced to make a 
change, many others. ‘Recommended, espe- 
cially for public libraries."—-Library Journal. 
288 pages. $5.95 


Typical of the useful reference books 


published by APPLETON-CENTURY, An Affiliate of Meredith Press 


MEET US IN ST. LOUIS. . 


. BOOTH NO. 124 
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A RECENT ADDITION 


Some selected items from 


THE FAUTH GIFT | 
MICHIGAN . | 
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"ARENIS & TEACHERS 


* SPANISH 
* FRENCH 
* GERMAN 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 
TABLE FOR CHILDREN 
TIVE TO. SEVEN 


Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
... turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. i 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 

Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Bramwell Free Public Library, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jacksonville Free Public Library, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Uncle Remus Regional Library, 

Madison, Ga. 

American Library Assoc., Chicago, III. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

East Chicago Public Library, 

East Chicago, Ind. 

Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 

New Orleans, La. 

Prince George Memorial Library, 

Bladensburg, Md. 

Washington County Free Library, 

Hagerstown, Md. 

Baltimore County Public Library, 

Towson, Md t 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 

Grosse Point, Mich. 

Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 

Midland, Mich. 

Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 

East Orange, N.J — 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

North County Library System, 

Watertown, N.Y. 

Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 

Ohio 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

North Central Regional Library, 

Wenatchee, Wash. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 

Madison, Wis. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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The McGraw-Hill Book Comp tes ALA memb 
friends to leisurely examine 1500 specially selected titl 
arranged in Dewey Decimal se — from Books for Young 
People to Adult fiction and nun: Ls ung Adult titl h 
newest studies in dp ep athem cience and engineer- 
ing. Visit us at Conven à Boo th. 708, 710, 712 and 714. 
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Historische 
Leitschrift 


Now Available 


Volumes 151-185. Munich 1935-1958 
Cloth bound set ........... $935.00 
Paper bound set ........... 865.00 
Single volumes, paper bound. 25.00 


Volumes 1-150, 1859-1934 


(In Preparation) 
Journal of 
Modern History 


Available September 1964 


Volumes 1-28. Chicago 1929-1956 


(Partly in the original edition) 
Cloth bound set ........... $600.00 
Paper bound set ........... 535.00 
Single volumes, paper bound. — 20.00 


Available in the original edition 


Vol. 16, 1944 Vol. 23, 1951 
Vol. 19, 1947 Vol. 25, 1953 
Vol. 26, 1954 


Single volumes, unbound .... 20.00 


Philosophy 
of Science 


Available September 1964 


Vols. 1-25. Baltimore 1934-1958 


(A limited number of complete sets will be 
available, partly in the original edition, upon 
publication of the reprint) 

Cloth bound set ...........$575.00 
Paper bound set «5... ere 500.00 
Single volumes, paper bound. 20.00 


Johnson Reprint Corporation 
Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. 





NEW REPRINTS 


Revista 
Iberoamericana 


Available 1964 


Volumes 20-23. Mexico City 
1954/ 55-1958 


Single volumes, paper bound $ 17.50 


Royal Society 
of Edinburgh 


Available November 1964 


TRANSACTIONS 
Vols. 1-5. Edinburgh 1783-1805 
Cloth bound set ............ $140.00 
Paper bound set ........... 125.00 
Single volumes, paper bound. — 25.00 
PROCEEDINGS 
Vols. 1-10. Edinburgh 1832-1880 
Cloth bound set ........... $275.00 
Paper bound set ........... 250.00 


Single volumes, paper bound. 25.00 


Tanner, Thomas 


Bibliotheca Britannico- 
Hibernica 
Available July 1964 
Cloth bound volume ........$ 60.00 
London 1748, 840 pp., 1964 Reprint 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


10% discount on all orders received 
prior to publication. 





111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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Ogden Nash 


Salutes the Librarians of ALA 


There was once a rhymer whose 


But you've been putting up with 
his nonsense for over a 


For Children 


The 
Untold 
Adventures 
of Santa 
Claus 


In Nashian rhyme, one of 
Santa’s workmen tells 
three tales on his boss — 
how Santa rowed with 
Washington across the 
Delaware, why he once 
used a kangaroo in place 
of Dancer, and how he was 
accused of impersonation. 
Four-color drawings by 
WALTER LORRAINE. 

Oct. 8. Ages 6 up. $2.95 
Library Binding, net $2.84 


So here’s a hundred per cent 
salute to each noble 


From this grateful sixty-two 
per cent of a centenarian. 


rhymes were preposterous 


and adventury, 
third of a century, 


librarian 


and 
introduces 
his two 
new books 


See these and 
other Fall books 
from 
Little, Brown 
and Company* 
at the 
ALA Convention 


BOOTH 719 


%In association with the 
Atlantic Monthly Press 









For Adults 


MARRIAGE 
LINES 


NOTES 
OF A STUDENT 
HUSBAND 


Ogden Nash’s experi- 
ences, reflections and ex- 
plosions as a husband, 
from bridegroom to 
grandfather, are here set 
in verse. He describes 
them as "the result of 
long and earnest observa- 
tion of the endearing but 
baffling feminine charm 
of one wife in particular 
and many wives in gen- 
eral" Drawings by Isa- 
DORE SELTZER. 


Oct. 8. $3.95 
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News stories of this date indicate that agreement seems to have 


been reached by Senate leaders of both parties on a package of 
amendments to the Civil Rights Bill with an early vote 
indicated. One result -- the Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee is resuming hearings on the HEW Appropriations Bill. ALA 
expects to present testimony at an early date requesting that 
the $55,000,000.00 recommended by President Johnson for the 
Library Services and Construction Act for Fiscal 1965 be 

added to the Bill. ALA will also urge favorable considera- 
tion of the $464,000,000.00 requested in the budget for 
implementation of the Higher Education Facilities Bill which 
included the provision of matching grants for the construction 
of college library buildings. 


We very deeply regret that many members of ALA are being incon- 


venienced by the slow processing of dues payments. We are 
experiencing continuing difficulties in the transfer of our 
records to the data processing equipment. The situation 
became quite acute this spring and corrective steps are being 
taken, beginning with a study of procedures and workload of 
staff and machines. Every step open to us to get dues proces- 
sing on a current basis is being pursued. We hope all members 
will bear with us during this extended period of conversion 
from manual to machine records. The system, started over a 
year ago, should have decided service advantages to the mem- 
bership when it has been successfully geared to our needs, 


The Inaugural Banquet, which is the Second General Session at the 


$t. Louis Conference, will be held on Friday evening, July 3, 
at 7:30 P.M. in the Gold Room at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel. 
The program for the Banquet will feature the installation of 
Officers for 1964-65, the ALA Awards Ceremony, and the 
Inaugural Address by incoming president Edwin Castagna, 
Director, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Tickets at $6.00 per person will be on sale at the Central 
Ticket Desk in the Kiel Auditorium until 2:00 P.M, Thursday, 
July 2. 


Further on the St, Louis Conference -- New hours of opening and 


closing and an authors and editors day will be featured in the 
exhibits area. Book publishers are being encouraged to have 
their top authors available in the exhibits area for inter- 
views with the press and with librarians on Wednesday, July 1. 
Also being invited to participate in this special day are the 
editors, illustrators, and other creative personnel engaged in 
the publishing field, and designers of library equipment. The 
Conference exhibits represent all of the leading publishers 
and all of the leading manufacturers of library equipment in 
the United States and provide a highly educational opportunity 
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for those sttending the Conference. 


ALA's Executive Board held its 1964 Spring Meeting at Headquarters 
on May 15 and 16 with ell members present, Among the matters 
considered by the Board were: A review of ALA's publishing 
policies and responsibilities; A review of the work and pro- 
posals of the ALA Commission on a National Plan for Library 
Education; A proposed ALA Committee and ALA Office for Research; 
A review of the nominating and election process in the Asso- 
ciation; and a review of the Association's finances. Minutes 
of the Meeting will be distributed to Council in advance of 
the St. Louis Conference. The Board's Meeting was preceded 
by meetings of the PEBCO Budget Subcommittee and the Jury for 
the J. Morris Jones - World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals 
Award. 


Dr. Frank Bradway Rogers, librarian, Dennison Memorial Library, 
Medical Center, University of Colorado, has accepted appoint- 
ment as chairman of the ALA Library Technology Project Advisory 
Committee, succeeding Francis R. St. John. 


The International Federstion of Libr Associations will meet in 
Rome September 13-15, 1904, ALA's official delegate to the 
meeting is Dean Jack Dalton of the School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, and vice-chairman of the ALA International 
Relations Committee. Any member of ALA attending the Meeting 
is accredited by ALA as a non-voting delegate. The 1963 IFLA 
Meeting in Sofia was attended by a considerable number of U.S. 
librarians. Persons who are planning to attend the Rome Meet- 
ing are asked to let us know so that all needed information 
can be sent them and to IFLA. 


The members of ALA are now engaged in electing officers and mem- 
bers of Council for the coming year. Many members have been 


good enough to send letters commenting on the ballot and on 
the election process. Some feel the ballot is too lengthy and 
the voting process more time consuming and difficult than may 
be necessary; others write of their satisfaction with the full 
information provided; some have suggested improvements and 
changes in the kinds and amount of information provided. 

These comments are all passed along to the ALA Nominating com- 
mittees for this year and for next year, Your viewpoints and 
suggestions are most welcome, indeed. 


342 xg 
David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


May 22, 196h 


ALA Conferences: St. Louis, June 28-July 4, 1964; Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New 

York, July 10—16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Mis- 

sóuri, June 22-30, 1968. Midwinter Meeting, Washington, D.C.: January 25-30, 
1965. 
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Again...DOCUSTAT leads the way with the 
ONE complete answer for BOTH... 


SAME-SIZE COPIES 
and 
11" x 14" COPIES 


Docustat engineers have done it again. Their continuous research has now produced a photocopy 






machine that not only makes same size copies but ALSO will copy original material as large as 
11” x 14". No other machine provides this complete range for original material and copy selection. 

The new Docustat is the one and only machine that copies everything on 815" x 11" sheets 
and provides the operator with dual selection for size of original material. 


Same size copies; no reduction. 9 ll" x 14" copies. The Docustat is 
* Original material is reproduced the exact * the only machine which will reproduce 
same size on an 844” x 11" sheet. from original copy that is wider than 815". 
There is a slight reduction and a neat white 

€ Copy is reproduced exactly like original. border around the copy. 


: : . * Copies pages from encyclopedias. 
€ Same size black on white copy available. 


* Copies 2 pages at once from mosi 


€ Pages of mutilated books can be books. 


replaced. è Copies legal size material. 


Many hundreds of librarians the world over 
enthusiastically recommend Docustat. 


9 Specifically designed for library use, Docustat was the first and is the longest established 
coin operated, photo-copying machine. 


@ 100% self-service. Docustat requires NO time of librarians; either to operate or to service 
the machine. 


@ Over 20 million Docustat copies have been made. 
è Each copy delivered exactly 815" x 11"; no trimming needed to fit standard notebooks. 
€ The compact Docustat easily fits into most areas. 


€ Documat provides without cost or obligation a complete, dignified and continuous public 
relations program for your library. It begins within a day after your machine is installed. 


See the dual-selection, all-purpose 
Docustat at Booth 2650, ALA convention 


DOCUMAT; Inc. 


84 Fourth Ave., Waltham, Mass. 02154 
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LET'S TRAVEL BOOKS 


Travel in imagination to the canals of Venice, lands of moated 
castles and modern industrial centers. Here is a series of 8 books 
that include the background, history and many special features on 
all of the countries listed below. There are 32 full-page photographs 
in magnificent full color in each book supplemented by many in 
black and white, taking the reader on a fascinating trip through each 
country. Also included is a chronological list of important dates. 
Full-color offset cloth covers. Each book 814 x 11, 88 pages. Reading 
level 6 and up, interest level 5 and up. Complete set of 8 books 
$28.00 list, $21.00 net*. Each book $3.50 list, $2.63 net*. 


LET'S TRAVEL TO LET'S TRAVEL TO 
ENGLAND ITALY 

FRANCE SOVIET UNION 
GREECE SPAIN 

HOLLAND SWITZERLAND 


* Net, postpaid to schools and libraries. All books bound in guaranteed reinforced cloth. 


CHILDRENS PRESS, INC. A P dn ^ 


BOOTH 914 


Better Homes and Gardens Books in 
Guaranteed Library Editions 


E 603 INSTITUTIONAL BOOK SERVICE IS NOW THE EXCLUSIVE 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DISTRIBUTOR OF BETTER HOMES 


AND GARDENS BOOKS. 


T 5 Whet your appetite with this first offering: 


CREATIVE COOKING LIBRARY 


Food! Tastier, more appetizing with the CREATIVE COOKING LIBRARAY. 
Eight beautiful volumes filled with kitchen-tested recipes — complete 
meal and party plans. Lunches and brunches, barbecues and picnics, 
birthdays and family celebrations are only a few of the enticing sub- 
jects covered. Full-color illustrations. Bound in beautiful full-color 

. on cloth covers. Guaranteed library bindings. Size: 7% x 10%. Set 
of 8 volumes $15.95 list, $11.96 net*. 


LUNCHES AND BRUNCHES SNACKS AND REFRESHMENTS 

BIRTHDAYS AND FAMILY MEALS WITH A FOREIGN 
CELEBRATIONS FLAIR 

BEST BUFFETS SO GOOD MEALS 

BARBECUES AND PICNICS MEALS IN MINUTES 


os 500, Net, postpaid to schools and libraries. All books bound in guaranteed, reinforced cloth. 


+ iid: INSTITUTIONAL BOOK SERVICE oum ^ "SS 


Ss 9 JACKSON BLVD. & RACINE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 60607 
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We should! It's the only book jacket cover 
in the world reinforced on both top and 
bottom edges. It is the best way to shiel 


a book's edges from fraying. It's the best 
way to a book’s 













bsorb the strain on a 
spine. it's the best way to control punc 
of the plastic. And its 


double-fold, double-glue line construction 
t mall tears from 


spreading 


This edge is 
time Book Jac 
Covers with ti 


longer. 
sts. It costs pennies 
eventually. 


41403 LIIVA M008 3ALLTIIT POO OE 


lad e T I t , anata 













DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Publishers of these four titles 
from the ALA's Notable Books of 1963 


A LIFE IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
By Edward Steichen 


THE SURGEON 
By W. C. Heinz 


ICE STATION ZEBRA 
By Alistair MacLean 


FOREVER FREE 
By Dorothy Sterling 


We'll be at booths numbered 319 & 328. 
Be sure to visit us. 


Institutional Department 
Garden City, L. I., New York 


Doubleday Publications 
Junior Literary Guild * Literary Guild 
Young Adults Division of the Literary Guild 


“Every librarian. should read this biography, 
and it will be with a sense of profound sorrow 
that they finish it — the. story of the long life of 
an exceptional personality.” 


— Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society 


CHARLES EVANS, AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHER 
by Edward G. Holley 


Here is a fascinating biography of Charles Evans (1850-1935), the first 
treasurer of the A.L.A., who was fired from the Indianapolis, Enoch 
Pratt, and Omaha public libraries, Newberry Library, and Chicago His- 
torical Society before winning lasting fame for his American Bibliography, 
“one of the greatest bibliographical compilations of all time.” 

“, . . a lasting and valuable contribution to librarianship. . . . a notable 
achievement, not only in the marshaling of the facts of Evans’ life and the 
depiction of his personality, but also in the quality and clarity of the 
writing." — American Notes & Queries. 

“, . . a biography that will doubtless stand as the definitive treatment of 
Charles Evans’ life." — Library Journal. 

“. . . a fascinating account which will add immeasurably to our knowl- 
edge of Evans’ contributions to librarianship and bibliography." — Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 


". . . no one interested in American bibliography can do without this 


definitive biography of Charles Evans. . . . Dr. Holley deserves our 
thanks for his contribution to library history." — College and Research 
Libraries. 

xiv + 343 pages. 10 illustrations. $7.50. 





THE FUTURE OF THE RESEARCH LIBRARY 
by Verner W. Clapp 


The president of the Council on Library Resources analyzes the major 
problems frustrating research libraries — the increasing gap between the 
production and acquisition of materials, obstacles to sharing resources 
among libraries, bibliographic deficiencies, and the inadequacy of tech- 
niques for physical maintenance, record-keeping, and administration — 
and suggests possible solutions. 


x + 114 pages. $4.50. 


— 227 UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS PRESS, URBANA 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 
APRIL EVENTS OF INTEREST 


Now that Putnam's has run ahead of Grove Press 
in the race to put suppressed books on the mar- 
ket, we may suppose that the outer limits of 
publie tolerance have been reached with the 
publication of The Perfumed Garden. It is diff- 
cult to imagine any further shocks to come in 
printed material, although films have not reached 
so far nor are they likely to during this genera- 
tion. 

The publishers having cleared the area, the 
testing of their judgment will necessarily shift 
to the courts. Actions in many states are in the 
making against Fanny Hill, and we may expect 
The Perfumed Garden to be embroiled soon, if 
not so deeply because there has been a tendency 
over the years to accept exotic Oriental writings 





on a basis different from what grows out of 
Western culture. The climax of court actions 
will probably be reached in the next two or three 
years as the constitutional questions move to the 
high courts of the states, and then on to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States under pressure 
of demands for clarification of the “redeeming 
social importance" dictum of the Roth decision 
in 1957. 

So rapidly have the traditional restraints on lit- 
erature been relaxed in the last several years that 
even now the scandalized objections to Lady 
Chatterley's Lover and Tropic of Cancer seem 
trivial. As observers on the sidelines we can note 
the speed of change and from it predict that un- 
less there is a reversal of the trend, which does 
not seem likely, the press is going to find itself 
freed from the last legal restraints. After that, 
the battle will be one of taste alone. 

So prominent has the question of pornography 
become that the New York Times on April 12 
gave over the lead article in its book review 
section to a discussion by Sidney Hook. Profes- 
sor Hook outlined with admirable clarity the 
primary arguments involved in the debate, but 
his airy confidence that there exists "gutter print 
which makes no pretence to literature" leaves us 
cold. Professor Hook is simply not informed if 


out louise.. 


and Agnes, Charlie and Joe. 






















Dutton invites you to booth 
308, St. Louis, to express 
your opinions personal and 
professional on our books, 
our service...and to tell us 
what you need and want in 
the future. We promise to 
listen and try to get the beat. 


We'll be happy to perform 
for you, too, if you'd like to 
hear some cool, sweet notes 
about quality titles coming 
up. 

Either way, let's look for- 
ward to a smooth session — 
together. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Booth 308 
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New Books 
for the lively 
World of Children 


The Bethany Press 
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THE LITTLE BLACK-NOSED ENGINE, 
by Anne Halladay. The story of the last 
scheduled run of this well-loved train and 
the loyal townspeople who wanted to save 
it. Stationmaster Banjamin Patch saves the 
day. For ages 4 to 7. Illustrated by Doro- 
this TRDO: Cosaateoseesaior etes $1.95 


VICTORY AT DAWSON'S GLADE, by 
Anne Halladay. The Dawson family has an 
exciting summer with activities built 
around the felling of some of the fine hard- 
wood trees in their glade to help defray 
their father's medical expenses. Penny, Kirt, 
Ted, and Little Bill will be favorites of 
young people from 9 to 13, who will enjoy 
reading this absorbing story again and 
again. Illustrated by Joseph Escourido 


Visit us at Booth 808 


Box 179, St. Louis, Mo. 63166 





he believes there is unanimity about the defini- 
tion of *gutter print." His recommendation that 
a panel of experts be established is nothing less 
than a plea for a board of censors and is thA very 
thing that runs counter to ALA policy. Perhaps 
unnoticed by many readers was the placing by 
the make-up man of an advertisement for The 
Perfumed Garden on the same page as Profes- 
sor Hook's article. Whether a puckish gibe was 
intended or not, the ironic coincidence makes fur- 
ther commentary superfluous. 

The noise level of the controversy over the 
sensational creative works tends to drown out 
the quieter sounds of revolutionary change in 
permissible information. A recently published 
biology textbook contains vivid diagrams of the 
female reproductive system, and the book is 
being accepted by extremely conservative com- 
munities, including that of this observer, who 
voted with a unanimous school board to intro- 
duce it next year. Many churches across the 
country are introducing sex education programs, 
using a variety of printed materials. 

In Boston during April the American Assembly 
conducted a conference on population control. 
This conference will probably begin the process 
of undermining the very stringent Massachusetts 
statute, which makes the dissemination of birth 
control information a serious offense. Despite the 
law, most bookstores and libraries in the Bay 
State, wittingly or not, stand in violation of the 
provisions of the statute. A movement, just barely 
perceptible now, will ultimately challenge the 
statute on the constitutional grounds of the 
First and the Fourteenth amendments. In a re- 
cent incident, the chief of police of a Massachu- 
setts town, in a classic gambit, removed a birth 
control book from the public library. This bit of 
police muscularity has not gone unnoticed and 
will give librarians a platform from which to 
push their fight against censorship. Massachu- 
setts has come a long way since H. L. Mencken 
stood on Boston Common to invite arrest for 
distributing copies of his American Mercury. 

The leadership of librarians is sorely needed 
to make the whole issue clear to the citizens of 
their communities. By precept and example the 
librarian, better than almost anyone else in a 
community, can stand amid his books and teach 
the people that the enormous diversity of human 
thought and experience is impossible to contain. 
The futility of placing clamps on the flow of in- 
formation is our strongest argument. eee 


2 
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You'll see our complete line of books for libraries 
— books by such perennially popular authors 

as Robert Frost, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Elizabeth Enright, Carl Carmer, Madeleine 
Polland, Rebecca Caudill, Sorche Nic Leodhas, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth, and Arthur C. Clarke. 


You'll see an advance preview of our 


exciting books for Fall '64. 


And you'll see: Frank Close / Beverly Bond 
Justin McDonough / Ann Durell 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
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Electronic Protection Stops Losses 


AT GRAND RAPIDS (Michigan) PUBLIC LIBRARY ` 












\ SIGNAL AUTOMATICALLY 
IDENTIFIES UNAUTHORIZED 
REMOVAL—NO GUARDS NEEDED a 


SP r 








ALL LIBRARY MATERIALS 
MUST BE CHARGED OUT ON 
YOUR CARD AS THEY ARE 

PROTECTED ELECTRONICALLY! 


WE RESERVE THE RIGHT TO 
CHECK ANYTHING ACTIVATING 
THE AUTOMATIC ALARM 


YOUR COOPERATION WILL 
PROVIDE BETTER LIBRARY 
SERVICE FOR EVERYONE 










"ET POSTER TELLS THE. pasar 


SENTRONIC" 


stops unauthorized removal 
of library property 


FOOLPROOF-SIMPLE 1. Library material is energized by placing before 
an activator, completely harmless. 









2. When material is charged-out, sensitivity is 
removed instantly by passing before deactivator. 


3. Exit gates signal when sensitized material is 
carried out. This works whether material is in 
briefcase or otherwise concealed. 


4. Library employee need not make a search. A 
hand instrument locates material. 





5. When material is returned it is quickly ener- 
gized by same process . . . in a fraction of a second. 


NOW AVAILABLE ON LEASE BASIS 


You can see a working model in operation at the 
ALA CONFERENCE — JUNE 28 - JULY 2 
Booth #138, Kiel Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo. 


GENERAL NucLEONICS INC. 
LeVeque Lincoln Tower, Telephone 224-7686 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 

*U.S. & World Patents Pending 





| DEACTIVATOR 
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ARES Rt M RN al aa 


DECLARATION 
LOT INVITATION 


hereas, Collier-Macmillan Library Ser- 
vice will engage in an exhibit display 
at the A. L. A. Convention; and 


hereas, you will have an opportunity to 

examine recent Macmillan, Free Press, 
Collier Books, and Pergamon Press titles, as well 
as Collier's Encyclopedia; and obtain catalogues 
listing forthcoming titles; and 


hereas, you will also have an opportunity 

to determine how Collier-Macmillan can 
save you and your library time, money and 
effort; and 


hereas, refreshments will be served at 
our exhibit area for your reinvigoration 
and revivification; 


herefore, be it hereby resolved that you 

are cordially invited to visit the Collier- 
Macmillan exhibit in the Futura Section when 
you attend the A.L. A. Convention. 





I ep T NE rM a E EE 












There's a lot to learn at an 
ALA Conference—and there's 
alot to see here in our home 


town of St. Louis. 


Visit our booth 635 and let 

us tell you about the UNIVERSITY 
BINDERY OF ST. LOUIS in general— 
and the “SCOTCH BOX" in particular. 





UNIVERSITY BINDERY OF ST. LOUIS 
1909 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 63103 
PHONE: MA. 1-5881 
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RECOMMENDED . .. Library Journal 
-FE. fromthe REGNERY liist for spring, 1964 


e a 


BARRY GOLDWATER: LENIN: 


Portrait of an Arizonan The Compulsive Revolutionary 
by EDWIN McDOWELL P dif by STEFAN T. POSSONY d 









t“. .. painstakingly researched 
and documented, providing the fin- 
est example of true scholarship. ... 
Until such time as the Russian 


"The Senator's views on states' 
rights, civil rights, foreign policy, 
the United Nations, and his own 






Presidential aspirations . . . are 

developed substantially with bal- archives are open to free research, 

anced opinions. . . . Recommended this will probably remain the defini- 

for wide purchase for public and tive work on the subject... . Highly 

academic libraries.” ne rv recommended for all libraries as ` 
— LIBRARY JOURNAL i > the best buy in the field.” 


a ^ $4.95 — LIBRARY JOURNAL 


SONG OF THE ARCHER so THE ROAD. | 
and other Poems à ye 


by MARY SUNNY ee by ETHEL MANNIN 
wn 


The title piece of this first col- yo 
lection has been judged “the most TL 
brilliantly written and moving long P. 
poem that any American poet has 
produced since Robert Lowell's 


"The Mills of the Kavanaugh.” 


This new novel weaves a heart- 
searing story of a Christian family 
caught up in the other exodus, the 
exodus of the Palestinian Arabs. 





"Excellent characterization and 
skillful description of little-known 
facts make this a highly recom- 
mended book... .” 

— LIBRARY JOURNAL 


"Miss Shumway's poetry is deeply 
personal and feminine, as well as 


Enc OO a 
; POLITICS AND 
aN EE SIM CATHOLIC FREEDOM 


by FATHER LEO R. WARD x : 
po nt t t . 
"comments on a recent hitch- seston A lively defense of conservative SS | 
— Catholic thought in relation to the | 


MEN 





hiking tour thru Ireland's west and : E 
south. The thatched roofs have van- Ir í Papal) Seclal ‘Encyclicals: ` 
ished and electricity lights remote ) Aba “While his argument is not likely a | 
vales... Less picturesque, this Ire- w oe | to please many liberals, it is one f 
land, but sounder economically, n Gon. they should hear and take seriously. ; | 
and the ‘Irishman’s trinity’ still is \ IRIEN ! At the same time, conservatives ~ pfit sd 
poetry, faith, and freedom.” new” will find it... bittersweet..." 3 pOL ap | 
— CHICAGO TRIBUNE { . — DANIEL CALLAHAN = ATHU MA | 
“| his book will have value for Mas eb _ "This important contribution . I : d pp | 
university and larger public librar- vp 1s. recomimended, Tor any PUBIC ' e 
ies," — LIBRARY JOURNAL eec college and university library." í 
— $4.95 — LIBRARY JOURNAL : $5.95 


See these at Regnery's Booth Nos. 4 & 5 at the Convention m 


Published by REGNERY 114 west Ilinois Street + Chicago, Ilinois 60610. Pf 








From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


LSCA APPROPRIATION DEPENDS ON SENATE 


On April 14, the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill, H.R.10809, passed the 
House. No funds for the Library Services and 
Construction Act are included, but this does not 
imply disapproval, according to statements made 
during floor debate and in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee Report No. 1316, which reads in 
part: 


The Committee feels that an explanation should be 
made of why there is no provision in this bill for 
the library services program. . . . It is the under- 
standing of the Committee that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had a request for 
funds to carry out this program pending in the 


Bureau of the Budget at the time the President ap- 
proved the bill. During the course of hearings the 
Committee repeatedly inquired, both on the record 
and off the record, as to the status of this requestQ\and 
indicated its desire that the request be transmitte 
Congress before hearings were completed in order 
that it might be considered by the Committee and the 
House. About the only answer that the Committee 
received was that it was still pending and the Com- 
mittee's desires would be transmitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

The Committee completed its hearings on March 
18. While the Committee put out no press releases 
concerning it, it was public knowledge for weeks 
that the plan was to close hearings on that date. Then, 
five days after the Committee had closed its hearings, 
the budget request was transmitted to Congress, ob- 
viously too late to be considered by the Committee. 


More encouraging were the comments during 
House floor action. Representative John Fogarty 
(D., R.L), manager of the bill, made a similar 
explanation for the omission of funds for P.L. 
88-269, the Library Services and Construction 
Act (Congressional Record, April 14, 1964, p. 
7586-87). In response to questioning by members 
from both sides of the aisle, the subcommittee 
chairman also said (p. 7590) : 


Of course, this bill goes to the Senate. The Senate 
will work its will. We will then go to conference. 


Now Publishers’ Library Bindings available from one single source specializing exclusively in 
original publishers library editions. Many thousands of titles in stock for immediate shipment from 


many publishers. 


One Order * One Billing * One Claim 


Line billing, immediate shipments, packing invoice with shipment, invoices mailed same day, report on 
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accounts. 


Complete new inventory—fresh new stock, including new and improved bindings of many publish- 
ers. We make every effort to complete your order in the first shipment. 


SERVICE 
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QUALITY 
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° I have stated my position. I am for the full amount, 
and will do everything I can to see that the full 
amount is appropriated for the fiscal year 1965. ... 

The authorizing legislation passed the Senate by 
an Jrerwhelming vote. It passed the House by more 

n two to one, and I would assume that the com- 
mittees considering this appropriation will take into 
consideration this action of both Houses, and do 
something about it. ... 

As far as I am concerned, if the budget had been 
before us we would have had $55 million in the bill 
for library services. 


Now that the bill has been referred to the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, ALA is 
preparing testimony, anticipating the opportunity 
to appear before that committee when they hold 
hearings on H.R.10809. To provide the funds 
necessary to implement the LSCA, support will 
be given to the administration's request of $55 
million—$25 million for services (Title I) and 
$30 million for construction (Title II). 


OTHER LIBRARY-RELATED PROGRAMS 
Other library-related programs which are to 
be funded in fiscal 1965 by the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill now under consideration by the 
Senate are: 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
( P.L.88-214). For this program, which contains 


a provision for basic courses in reading and 
writing to aid those unable to qualify for 
training under the act, H.R.10809 includes 
$327,906,000—increasing the appropriation of 
1964 by $217,906,000. 

Higher Education Facilities Act (P.L.88-204). 
$463,150,000 was allowed for grants, loans, and 
payments to provide funds for the construction 
of certain academic facilities, including college 
libraries, in the fiscal year which begins July 1, 
1964. 

Supplemental funds for fiscal 1964 had been 
requested but were disallowed. However, the 
committee included language in the bill to make 
the $463,150,000 available immediately upon en- 
actment of the bill. This provision reflects the 
committee's belief in the importance of the pro- 
gram. However, the report also states that “it 
now appears to be overly optimistic to assume 
that the bill will be enacted in time for any sub- 
stantial amount of program activity in 1964... ." 

National Defense Education Act. $287,853,000 
is included for defense educational activities, an 
increase of $37,065,000 above the 1964 appropri- 
ation—primarily due to the 1963 amendments to 
the NDEA. Of the amount allowed, “$66,600,000 
shall be for grants to States and loans to non- 
profit private schools for science, mathematics, 
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or modern language equipment and minor re- 
modeling of facilities and grants to States for 
supervisory and other services. . . ." 

Health Professions Educational Assistance Act 
(P.L.88-129). $85,782,000 was allowed to carry 
out Parts B and C of Title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act as passed in September 1963. 
Aimed at increasing the number of physicians, 
dentists, and other members of health profes- 
sions, the act authorizes a three-year program of 
grants for construction of medical and dental 
schools and other medical teaching facilities and 
funds for student loans. H. Rept. 109 specif- 
ically mentions medical and dental school li- 
braries as among the needed facilities. 

Educational Television Facilities ( P.L.87-447 ). 
$13 million will be available for grants to assist 
in construction of educational television broad- 
casting facilities and for related salaries and 
expenses (authorized by Communications Act of 
1934, Title III, Part IV). Public libraries are 
eligible to participate in this program. 

Legislative Branch. Also awaiting Senate ac- 
tion is H.R.10723, the bill which provides appro- 
priations for the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, passed by the House on April 10. Of in- 
terest to libraries are three sections: Library of 
Congress, P.L.480, and Depository Libraries. 


A significant achievement for the depository 
library system was the inclusion in H.R.10723 
of the amount of $57,000 to begin limited dis- 
tribution of non-Government Printing Office pub- 
lications on an experimental basis (H. D 
1307). 

Last year, a similar request for funds was not 
approved. This year, however, for the first time, 
the House Subcommittee on the Legislative per- 
mitted an ALA witness to testify in support of 
appropriations for the depository library pro- 
gram. Edmon Low, a member of the ALA Com- 
mittee on Legislation and director of libraries at 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, appeared 
at the hearings on March 23. Subsequently, a 
favorable report on the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments’ request for funds was released. 

Mr. Low has also been invited to present 
testimony before the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee for the Legislative on April 27. 


COPYRIGHT LAW REVISION 


It is expected that there will be considerable 
congressional activity on the general revision of 
the copyright law in 1965, if not before. The 
Register of Copyrights plans to make public his 
final draft of a revision bill in time for a dis- 
cussion by the copyright bar just prior to the 


SERVICE AND A WARM WELCOME AWAIT YOU AT THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. BOOTHS # 325-327 


Visit our - 
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American Bar Association meeting in August 
1964. If Congress does not adjourn early—in 

time for the July 13 opening of the Republican 
Diona Convention—a draft may be introduced 

and assigned a bill number. In any case, hearings 
before Subcommittee No. 3 of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary are not expected before 
January 1965. Some of the matters relating to 
copyright which affect libraries and the public 
interest are the term of copyright, photocopying, 
government copyright, educational television, and 
the manufacturing clause. 


CENSORSHIP 

On April 16, hearings were resumed by the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice on H.R.319, which was introduced by Rep- 
resentative Glenn Cunningham (R., Neb.) Jan- 
uary 9, 1963, and ordered reported amended by 
a legislative subcommittee on December 11. 

Originally, the bill would have empowered the 
Postmaster General to cancel or suspend per- 
mits to senders of obscene matter if a recipient 
had requested removal of his name from the 
mailing list and the request had not been com- 
plied with by the sender. 

In the amended version, the recipient would 
notify the postmaster of receipt of material 





which he (the recipient) considered prurient. If 
additional matter of this sort was received from 
the same sender, he would then be liable for a 
fine or imprisonment rather than revocation of 
his permit by the postmaster. 

Action was postponed until April 23 after 
reaching an impasse following the nonsupporta- 
tive testimony of Assistant Attorney General 
Herbert J. Miller, Jr. Mr. Miller, head of the 
Criminal Division of the Justice Department, 
stated that existing statutes already covered this 
problem and that the proposed bill, too subjec- 
tive to be enforceable, was unconstitutional. He 
said a sender could innocently run afoul of the 
law by the recipient’s decision that the matter 
appealed to his prurient interest. Favorable ac- 
tion by the House Post Office Committee seems 
unlikely in this Congress. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Legislation has been introduced in the House 
and Senate to provide a uniform method of com- 
puting tax deductions of education expenses by 
teachers. This would rectify an existing Treas- 
ury Department regulation which is not being 
given a standard interpretation. 

The companion bills are H.R.9709, introduced 
by Representative Martha Griffiths (D., Mich.) 
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Burke's Landed Gentry 
18th Edition 


to be issued in 3 volumes, the first in July 1964. 
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on January 22 (the one which it is thought will 
move), and S.2609, introduced by Senator Vance 
Hartke (D., Ind.) on March 6. 

In these bills, the term “teacher” has been de- 
fined as *an individual employed by a school as 
a classroom teacher, or as a supervisor, adminis- 
trator, or adviser or in any other professional 
capacity related to the instruction program (in- 
cluding but not limited to guidance counselors 
and librarians)." 

The House bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and the Senate bill 
to the Committee on Finance. Pending announce- 
ment of hearings, librarians may want to write 
their own congressmen to demonstrate interest 
and concern in the outcome of this legislation. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LIBRARY'S BUDGET REQUESTS FOR FISCAL 1965 


The House of Representatives on April 10 
passed H.R.10723, the bill making appropriations 
for the Library of Congress for fiscal 1965. The 
bill provides for a total direct appropriation of 
$23,419,100 to the Library of Congress, $2,930,300 


more than 1964 appropriations and $540,200 be- 
low the Librarian's budget requests for the year. 

Notable items in the bill are funds for 37 
additional positions in the card-distribution serv- 
ice, which would enable LC to keep abreas 
ever expanding demands for this service and to 
provide for the continuation of the National 
Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections; funds 
for three additional positions in the Information 
Systems Office, seven additional positions in the 
Reference Department, and eight new positions 
in the Legislative Reference Service for special- 
ists in science and technolgy; an increase of 
$546,000 over last year's appropriations for the 
program to provide books for the nation's blind 
readers; and an increase in funds for the Li- 
brary’s binding operations and publications 
program. 

Support for an extension of the Library's Pub- 
lic Law 480 program to Poland and Yugoslavia 
was decreased by $300,000 in U.S.-owned foreign 
currencies and $18,500 in hard dollars. With re- 
gard to the last-mentioned item, the committee 
stated in its report: “For the time being at least, 
the committee prefers to keep the operation with- 
in current limits.” The entire amount in U.S.- 
owned foreign currencies and hard dollar support 
for the P.L.480 program as now constituted (for 
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India, Pakistan, the United Arab Republic, Is- 
rael, and Indonesia) and as projected (for 
Burma) was granted. This means more adequate 
funds where there are established programs al- 


Er ovs additional recipients are not provided for. 


In addition, the bill appropriates $2,616,000 to 
the Architect of the Capitol for the Library's 
buildings and grounds and for furnishings. 
Hearings on the bill were held in the Senate on 
April 17. 


AUTOMATION OF CATALOG CARD COPY 

The Library of Congress, in close collabora- 
tion with the Government Printing Office, is un- 
dertaking with a grant from the Council on Li- 
brary Resources an investigation into the possible 
automation of catalog card copy and related bib- 
liographic information. 

The basic aim of the investigation is to deter- 
mine the practicability of entering catalog card 
information onto punched paper tape, storing 
this information in a computer, and producing it 
thereafter in a variety of useful bibliographic 
forms, via different print-out systems. 

The council, in addition to providing support 
for this investigation, is contributing the advisory 
services of Lawrence F. Buckland, president, 
Inforonics, Inc. Mr. Buckland has previous ex- 


perience with automated card copy. In addition 
to working on programming requirements, he 
will spend some time visiting other libraries cur- 
rently involved in related efforts, so that experi- 
ence may be pooled and that either standardiza- 
tion or compatibility between systems may be 
furthered. 


FORD FOUNDATION GRANTS MADE TO LC 


The Ford Foundation has recently made two 
grants to the Library of Congress. 

The first, a grant of $250,000 made by the 
International Training and Research Program of 
the foundation, is to permit the Hispanic Founda- 
tion to expand certain bibliographical and related 
programs for 36 months. The grant is part of a 
$1,500,000 program of grants allocated by the 
Ford Foundation to support Latin American ac- 
tivities in U.S. institutions and to provide for a 
special postdoctoral fellowship program in this 
area. 

The Library, in cooperation with the Confer- 
ence on Latin American History, will prepare for 
publication a Guide to the Historical Literature 
of Latin America, to be edited by Charles C. 
Griffin, chairman of the advisory board, Hand- 
book of Latin American Studies. 

The Hispanic Foundation and the Library's 
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With its slim, pencil-light handpiece, always so cool and comfortable to 
use, Erasomatic is a godsend to librarians, Just-right speed and power 
prevent damage to paper. A simple pull-push maintains an efficient 
length of erasing tip until the four-inch-long rubber rod is entirely used 
up. There’s a soft green rubber rod for general use; and a hard gray 
for more abrasive erasing. The gray rod is the one most used by such 


libraries as The Cleveland Public Library. 
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WHY DOES DUR-A-THERM" M 
STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE BETTER? 


Because this heat-cured top coat makes it virtually student-proof! Only 
Dur-A-Therm finish gives the protection required of the highest quality 


furniture . . . like Standard Library Furniture. 
Write for free planning guides to Dept. A-06. 


Visit our Exhibit at the ALA Convention 
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Slavic and Central European Division will co- 
operate to prepare and publish two bibliogra- 
phies to supplement and complete the coverage 
given in Latin America in Soviet Writing, 1948— 
1957, A Bibliography, published by LC in 1957. 
One will cover the years 1917 through 1947 a 
the other, 1958 to date. 

In addition to numerous other bibliographic 
projects, the grant will allow for the planning 
and development of a national cooperative ac- 
quisitions program among Farmington Plan li- 
braries with Latin American responsibilities, 
joined by other major research repositories with 
similar collections. 

The second, a grant of $12,500, will enable 
the Library to publish jointly with the Johns Hop- 
kins University Press a catalog of the American 
prints in the Library of Congress. The catalog, 
which will be approximately two years in prepa- 
ration, will be fully illustrated and will contain 
some 15.000 entries. 

The Library's collection of American prints is 
the most extensive in existence. This collection 
ranges from prints of the Colonial period to 
works of contemporary print makers. 

The grant is part of a $475,000 five-year pro- 
gram initiated by the Ford Foundation in 1961 
to assist museums and libraries in the prepara- 
tion, publication, and distribution of illustrated 
scholarly catalogs. eee 
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Random House School 


& Library Service, Inc. 
invites you to booths 909 and 911 during 
the American Library Association meetings 


to see current and backlist books. 
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Beginner Books * Modern Library Books 
Vintage Books 


PANTHEON £ BOOKS 
ser? ALFRED A. KNOPF 2~ 


Our representative in your state can visit your library 
or school with an exhibit of current and backlist titles 
that meet your specific needs. 

Please write on library or school stationery for an 
exhibit of books or to request an annotated graded cata- 
log with comprehensive subject index. 









RANDOM HOUSE SCHOOL & LIBRARY SERVICE, INC. 
451 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Plan now for... 
RECORDAK Photographic Book Charging 


The faster system that eliminates tedious 
stamping, copying and big “‘pile-ups” on 
the charge-out line. 

Thesecret? REcoRDAK microfilming. Here's 
how it works: the librarian microfilms the 
book card, the borrower's card and the date 
due card simultaneously. The job is done, 
with push-button ease, saving up to 26 sec- 
onds over the old-fashioned, time-censuming, 
rubber-stamp methods. 

RECORDAK microfilming also saves time in 
charging-in. A returned book goes back to 
the shelvesimmediately. The book card travels 
with the book . . . there is no "slipping." 

Overdues are spotted quickly thanks to the 
complete film records of every charge-out 
transaction. The operation is simpler and 
faster. You save up to 2¢ on each transaction! 


Write today for complete information on 


RecorDak Photographic Book Charging in 
libraries and bookmobiles. 
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SRECORDRK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


first and foremost 
in microfilming since 1928 


IN CANADA — Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION, 

Dept. A-4, 770 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10003 
Please send me complete information on 
Recorpak Photographic Book Charging; also 
free folder on Recordak Portable Microfilmer. 
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Subscription Service Company 


handle all your magazine subscriptions. 
Subscription Service Company offers you 
a complete library periodical service 
located in your part of the country . . . 
serving you with common expirations, 
automatic renewals, lowest publishers' 
rates and complete listings. 


Keep your magazines 
Visit Us at fresh and in tact with 
Booth 818 quality magazine bind- 
metic ers by the world's largest 
St. Louis producers of magazine 
binders — MARADOR/ 

VULCAN. 


Subscription Service Company 
Marador Binders 


Vulcan Binders 


Divisions of 


EBSCO Industries, Inc. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 35201 ® 


323-6351 Area Code (205) 
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Univac puts you at the 
—New York World's Fair, 


while you're taking a coffee 
break at the ALA 
conference in St. Louis. 


Impossible? Not at all. 

The secret is a UNIVAC 1004, located in the exhibit hall at the conference, 
and tied directly to the UNIVAC 490 Real-Time computer system 
at the New York World's Fair. The computer is part of LIBRARY/U.S.A., 
sponsored by the American Library Association in the U.S. Pavilion. 

Just like a fairgoer, you can step right up to the 1004 and request 
information on Space Travel, Arms Control, Painting and Sculpture or any of the 
75 exhibits on display at the pavilion. And, like a "ob" rre 
you'll receive either an annotated reading list or a it 
700 word essay prepared by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica on the subject of your choice. The 
whole operation takes less than a minute. 

And while you're with us, be sure to ask about 
the important role the UNIVAC 1004 is playing 
in modern library operations. We'll be happy to 
demonstrate how we handle a variety of book 
ordering and accounting jobs. We'll also show 
you catalog cards prepared on the 1004 using 
a newly-developed printing drum that prints 


letters in upper and U N IV. A cC 


lower case. 
THE FIRST COMPUTER xf * 
Interested? Come see us. bo 
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FROM ITS ORIG 


By their art, their crafts, you shall know them. 
Here is the essence of one of the most outstanding 
publishing achievements of the 20th century — 
Golden Press’ widely-acclaimed Arts of Mankind 
Series, edited by André Malraux, France’s Min- 
ister of Culture, and George Salles formerly Di- 
rector of the National Museums of France. 

The Art of Ancient Iran is the fifth volume in 
this series. Brilliantly written and presented by 
Roman Ghirshman — professor, archaeologist and 
explorer — it unveils the development of Iranian 
art and thought from its origins in the fifth mil- 
lenium B.C. to the culminating achievements of 
the Persian Empire. You will see the awe-inspir- 
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ing creations of this ancient civilization; you will 
come to know the people and the times that 
shaped them. 

And there are 35 more volumes to come! Ulti- 
mately, the Arts of Mankind Series will be the 
most comprehensive art collection ever published 
—40 volumes —to provide every library — school, 
public or special art — with a written and pic- 
torial history of art never before available from 
a single source. The Art of Ancient Iran — with 
500 illustrations (150 in full color) and enthrall- 
ing text — continues the high standards estab- 
lished by its previously published, and lavishly 
praised, companion works of art. 


Previously published in the Arts of Mankind Series 


“Sumer, The Dawn of Art” by André Parrot. 
The first glow of civilization, giving a deep un- 
derstanding and appreciation of man's artistic 
birth. 557 illustrations in glorious full color, me- 
tallic inks. 


“The Arts of Assyria" by the same authorities 
who made Vol. I possible. Deals with Mesopota- 
mian art from the 13th to the 4th Century B.C. 
Contains 491 illustrations in full color. 


“Persian Art 249 B.C.-A.D. 651" by Roman 
Ghirshman. Same glorious presentation as Vol- 
umes I & II. Covers Near Eastern art from the 
death of Alexander the Great to the Moslem 
conquest. 

“The Arts of the South Pacific" by Jean Guiart, 
one of the world’s leading oceanic authorities. 
A fascinating analysis and panoramic view of 
Oceanic art. 417 illustrations, 412 pages. 


Each volume $25. Price to schools and libraries — $18.98 net 
Golden Press A L NC. Educational Division, 1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y, 


See the advance showing of the magnificent new Fall Golden Books at our Booth #400 
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.. Freedom to Read 


— Active Voice 


by Frederick H. Wagman, President, American Library Association 


From Mr. Wagman’s introductory re- 
marks: “As you may not have realized, it 
is generally assumed that the president of 
a national organization, once he takes 
office, is competent to speak sagely and 
eloquently on any topic of interest to the 
membership. This assumption is true, of 
course. There is magic in the democratic 
process. But some subjects do have greater 
importance than others and I have decided 
to talk about freedom to read because it 
seems to me to lie at the very heart of our 
philosophy of librarianship, because the 
defense and the extension of this freedom 
are the most profound obligations we have 
and, for some of us, the most trying.” 


Let me assure you at once that I bring you 
neither new insights into the problem of in- 
tellectual freedom nor even a startling per- 
spective. To anyone who reads in Robert 
Downs’s anthology the contributions on this 
subject of the best minds in our history, it is 
obvious that there is only the slimmest possi- 
bility of anyone saying something new or of 
restating an old idea more eloquently than has 
already been done. I console myself and you 
with the knowledge that some great truths 
never become bromides; rather, they gather 
strength from reassertion and grow more 
meaningful and useful as they are tested and 
retested in the crucible of social change. 

In 1964 we still find it necessary to discuss 
the defense of the freedom that has contrib- 
uted more than any other to the improvement 
of human welfare and to whatever progress we 
may claim for our society. If this seems odd, 
let me suggest that a century hence our suc- 
cessors may still find themselves trying to 
thwart the efforts of the misguided to limit 


freedom to read. I assume that we shall have 
retained our democracy and not have yielded 
to authoritarian government, which depends 
on preventive censorship to maintain itself. 
In that case even a discussion of the history 
of the concept of freedom to read probably 
would be impossible. 

This rather melancholy reflection probably 





This article is a revision by Mr. Wagman from an 
address given first at the spring meeting of the Golden 
Gate District of the California Library Association and 
the Northern Division of its College and University Re- 
search Libraries Section, and later, in different form, at 
the Arizona Library Association annual conference on 
April 4. In the photograph, Mr. Wagman presents a 
framed copy of the Library Bill of Rights to President 
Johnson on the occasion of the signing of the Library 
Services and Construction Act last February 11. 
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will impress some of you merely as needless 
evidence that middle age corrodes the bright 
optimism of youth. And you may be right. 
But whatever may replace reading in a hun- 
dred years, and however we shall define virtue 
or the ideal state in the morality of the twenty- 
first century, I predict that there will be peo- 
ple who will do their worst to exclude from 
the reading process or its surrogate anything 
which in their view tends to corrupt morality 
or breed sedition. For attacks on the freedom 
to read do not stem from a fundamental phil- 
osophical or theological view which can in time 
be modified. I would be more optimistic if we 
could analyze the opposition between pro- 
and anticensorship forces in traditional terms 
of the philosophical polarity characteristic of 
so much of Western thought. Then, at least, 
the motivation toward censorship might be 
easier to understand and deal with, and we 
might hope for a gradual theological trend 
that leaves the negative position discredited 
and in disrepute. But apparently there is no 
defensible philosophical basis for censorship. 
The urge to censor seems to be more visceral 
—or nervous, perhaps—than intellectual. 
Moreover, I suspect that it derives from a 
much more significant sense of disquiet and 
unease than could be caused by the problems 
it attempts to solve. 

In their remarkable book, The Freedom to 
Read, which was stimulated by and pub- 
lished for the National Book Committee, Pro- 
fessors McKeon, Merton, and Gellhorn make it 
plain that the conflict between would-be cen- 
sors and anticensorship forces cannot be ex- 
plained (as it sometimes is) simply as a dis- 
pute between the adherents of opposite philo- 
sophical views of freedom—between those who 
believe that freedom consists in the ability to 
do as one ought, whether or not one wishes 
to, and those who insist that freedom is the 
ability to do as one pleases. Arguments for 
and against censorship have been based on 
both these conceptions of freedom, and cen- 
sorship endangers them both. 

Actually, Mr. McKeon points out, both the 
morality involved in acting as we should and 
in acting as we please have contributed to the 
development of our democracy. There is room 
for them both, and a continuous colloquy be- 
tween their adherents is needed and fruitful, 
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but censorship in the end negates them both. 


Arguments for censorship 


The arguments for censorship today, -it 
would seem, are related to the presumedl} ~ 
predictable concrete effects of whatever is to 
be censored. Arguments advanced by propo- 
nents of censorship of obscenity usually run 
along these lines: Book A or Magazine B is 
obscene and therefore immoral. Therefore it 
will corrupt the corruptible, usually the young. 
In so doing it will undermine the virtues on 
which our country is founded and contribute 
to our downfall. Therefore it is subversive. Its 
promulgation may even be, and probably is, 
the work of subversive characters, namely 
Communists. This is a reductio ad absurdum, 
of course, and most proponents of censorship 
are guilty of only two or three of the fallacies 
incorporated in this tangled syllogism. For the 
most part the more reasonable of those who 
approve of some censorship content them- 
selves with the assumption that because books 
containing taboo words and erotic passages are 
readily available today, there is a causal re- 
lationship to the high rate of juvenile delin- 
quency, the increase in the number of children 
born out of wedlock, and a generally looser 
and more relativistic sexual morality. 

Despite the absence of psychiatrists and so- 
ciologists from the ranks of those who support 
this post hoc ergo propter hoc reasoning and 
a lack of evidence to confirm the hypothesis, 
despite the narrowing of the definition of the 
obscene by the courts to the point where it 
seems to apply only to so-called “hard-core 
pornography," despite the fact that the conse- 
quences of any censorship are too serious for 
our society to permit its use in other than the 
most extreme national crises, despite the cer- 
tainty that troublesome changes in our be- 
havior patterns and the growing rate of de- 
linquency have far deeper causes than the 
availability of books with erotic passages, we 
find repeatedly that not only crackpots and the 
ignorant join the ranks of those who would 
suppress books and magazines using one 
means or another but also often well-meaning, 
highly educated citizens who should know 
better. It seems to me that these well-meaning 
citizens are expressing their deeper anxieties 
in this fashion. ý 
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The case of a would-be censor 


A few days ago I spent several hours with 
a-man who is an educational theorist, an ex- 
ferienced public administrator, a liberal in 
politics and in his attitude toward most of our 
social problems. In the course of our conver- 
sation, which touched on censorship among 
other subjects, he assured me that although 
he would defend my right to publish any- 
thing or my right as an adult to read anything 
I please, he nevertheless opposed the sale of 
erotic books in paperbound editions because 
this made them available to the young and 
corruptible. He was unpersuaded by my argu- 
ments that his position made the freedom to 
read dependent on one's financial condition, 
and that restricting the books available to 
adults only to such as he might deem suitable 
for children was the equivalent, in Justice 
Frankfurter’s words, to “burning down the 
house to roast the pig." 

My friend also believed that high school 
libraries should not include dictionaries of 
slang which contain certain Anglo-Saxon 
words with high shocking power and the eu- 
phemisms for them, although he admitted 
that his own sons probably heard and used 
many of these words on the playground. He 
considered it regrettable and unnecessary to 
expose school children to any textbooks that 
might tarnish the legends regarding our great 
men or which suggested too strongly that in 
the course of our history some of our motiva- 
lions or actions were far from idealistic. He 
subscribed, finally, to the theory that the 
schools and the libraries belonged exclusively 
to the people of the community they served 
and should obey the wishes of any sizable 
group in the community regarding exclusions 
from the book collections or the curriculum. 

I confess I was tempted to ask, among 
other questions, through what grade the ele- 
mentary schools should conceal from children 
the sad fact that in this imperfect world dear 
Chicken-Licken and Turkey-Lurkey wind up 
on the dinner table, or at what age students 
should be allowed to discover that when the 
great Thomas Jefferson wrote the immortal 
words “all men are created equal,” he didn’t 
mean them quite as we read them today, or 
that when he and the incomparable George 
Washington affixed their signatures to the Dec- 


laration of Independence neither rushed home 
to manumit his Negro slaves. 

The fact is that my friend didn’t really be- 
lieve in the validity of his point of view. He 
would not himself, I am sure, support any 
censorship movement. He was playing devil’s 
advocate, I think, because of a sense of anx- 
iety that suffuses our personal and national 
life. He is concerned about the weakening of 
our national morality. We all are. There are 
far worse moral problems in our society than 
those involved in teen-age sexual behavior, 
and they frustrate us to the point of national 
neurosis. 

But we can, according to my friend, take 
arms against immorality generally by banning 
dirty books. Everyone knows which books are 
dirty—everyone but the judges of our higher 
courts, that is. 

If the censorship that attacks alleged ob- 
scenity is a nuisance, there is even greater 
danger in the attacks on ideas, in the thought 
control exerted through pressures on the 
schools to eliminate textbooks or reading that 
do not pass the radical right's mysterious lit- 
mus test for subversive tendencies. Ideas can 
lead to action. They can be dangerous. There 
is no escaping this fact nor should we try to 
deny it. If this were not so we might still be 
part of the British Empire, and slavery might 
still exist in half of our country. The truth, 
moreover, is often a danger to the comforta- 
ble prejudices and preconceptions that we de- 
pend on for a sense of security. New ideas or 
unpleasant truths may seem to threaten what 
someone thinks is the status quo. Unfortu- 
nately, there isn't any status quo. Change is 
now so rapid and we are confronted with such 
sudden developments, nationally and interna- 
tionally, that the conditions we try to under- 
stand are sometimes altered before we can 
analyze them and our problems mutate while 
we try to design solutions. It is frustrating, 
confusing, and, to some people, terrifying. 

A few years ago we were the most powerful 
nation on earth. We still are, but our national 
pride suffers cruelly as we allow petty dicta- 
tors to insult us, and our national security 
seems to hang on a nightmarish race for sci- 
entific superiority. The very existence of life 
on earth suddenly depends on the judgment 
and steady nerves of a very few people—an 
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idea so terrible to contemplate that we can't 
bear to contemplate it. 

Not long ago we were convinced that we 
had the formula for political and economic 
salvation; all nations, we felt, should emu- 
late us and would do so. Today some two- 
thirds of the world's population is hostile to 
our political philosophy. We are the most 
generous people on earth and have always be- 
lieved that those who give are blessed. We 
realize now that this is merely a theological 
concept. In one country after another that 
has benefited from our largesse, our embassies 
are stoned and our citizens are attacked and 
told to go home. 

We are the richest people on earth; yet per- 
haps as many as one-fourth of our people live 
at a marginal subsistence level. We subscribe 
to the Protestant ethic that in the good so- 
ciety man should work and be productive; 
yet there is a large segment of our popula- 
tion which never has worked and for whom 
there never will be jobs—in some families we 
now have a third generation on relief. By 
harnessing the human mind to mechanical 
muscle, we have created the highest stand- 
ard of living on earth. By going one step fur- 
ther and harnessing mechanical muscle to 
the mechanical mind, we are rapidly increas- 
ing the unemployable population. Although 
we plan retraining for the technologically un- 
employed, we are fearful that the very jobs 
for which the retraining is undertaken will 
disappear shortly. The people of this country 
have more of the good things of life than any 
people in history. They also have a growing 
crime rate, parks that no one enters at night, 
and schools where children are brutally beaten 
and knifed by other children. 


Censorship, the scapegoat 


There is no need to extend this catalog of 
reasons for the disturbed sleep of our citi- 
zenry. And there are no easy and comforting 
solutions for our problems that are also hon- 
est. But there is an enticing, simple, comfort- 
ing method of solving insoluble problems 
and achieving peace of mind. One need only 
find a simple scapegoat for all troubles and 
label all thought that challenges one's views 
as subversive. Resolve all complex economic, 
social and political problems down to the 
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simple thesis of diabolical causation and give 
the devil another name. 

Less than a generation ago, we shared the 
worldwide agony that this species of fanati* 
cism can bring on, and we are not free of the 
danger that it will recur. It seems to be re- 
born in the ashes of every holocaust it causes. 
It is the enemy of freedom of inquiry, free- 
dom of speech, and freedom to read. It abol- 
ishes them whenever it captures power. 

The people who follow this line, who at- 
tack books and libraries because of their con- 
viction that all ideas contrary to their own 
are evidence of subversion, are still few in 
number, but they have the energy and con- 
fidence of fanaticism. If one can judge from 
their public utterances, they cannot be per- 
suaded by sweet reason to change their 
views. They can be opposed only by enlist- 
ing the support of everyone in the commu- 
nity who can think and can be made to un- 
derstand what he will lose if such pressure 
groups are allowed to win. 

But the overt attack on intellectual free- 
dom is not the only hazard. Constant, almost 
automatic, pressures in our society weaken it. 
The mass media, which must avoid giving 
offense to any considerable segment of the 
population, are always subject to such pres- 
sures. To be sure, there are programs on tele- 
vision, articles in magazines, and editorials 
in newspapers which present the problems of 
our society forthrightly, courageously, and in- 
structively. But these are exceptional high- 
lights rather than the norm, and there are lim- 
its to how often or how strongly these media 
can irritate large segments of the population 
without loss of revenue. 

The publisher of textbooks for school use 
also is influenced toward the bland and in- 
tellectually nondangerous since he hopes for 
wide adoptions of his texts. He is not in busi- 
ness for purely public-spirited reasons. His 
stockholders require that he make profits, and 
pressure groups can hurt his sales in many 
school districts or in whole states. Obviously 
it is easier and financially more rewarding to 
avoid the controversial in history or social sci- 
ence, or even in literary texts. | am sure that 
almost everyone in the mass communications 
industries would vigorously oppose any oveft 
effort to limit his freedom of speech, but why 
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should these industries offer tens of millions 
of readers or viewers a point of view on a so- 
cial problem that many of them will find 
*highly offensive or even shocking when there 
are so many serious social problems that can 
be discussed gravely without giving offense. 
Similarly, why should a textbook company 
publish a history of the United States that 
treats the “peculiar institution" with the 
moral fervor and indignation of Dwight Du- 
mond's Anti-Slavery, when it hopes to sell 
its book to the southern schools and can find 
another manuscript that will take a more re- 
laxed and “objective” view of this aspect of 
our history ? 

Only the nontext trade book can be free of 
the pressures toward conformity and can 
carry the weight of new and daring thought 
or creative expression in extended form be- 
cause it is economically dependent on a very 
small market! At the same time it can reach 
a wide audience through libraries even if it is 
not sold to many individual citizens. This 
makes the public library an agent for the dis- 
semination of new and daring ideas, of con- 
troversial and unpopular opinion—a danger to 
the status quo (whatever the status quo may 
be), to prejudice, to the easy answer and the 
simple solution. (I assume, of course, that all 
public libraries observe the principles of the 
Library Bill of Rights and contain books re- 
flective of various points of view on contro- 
versial questions even though these may be 
distasteful to the librarian or to groups of his 
constituents. ) 

Viewed in this way the responsibility of 
the library to our society is greater than that 
of almost any other social agency, for it 
makes available, in their full presentation, 
new ideas, good and bad; the facts, pleasant 
and unpleasant; the opinions, soothing or ir- 
ritating. They serve as the yeast in the fer- 
ment of change, aid our efforts to understand 
what is happening to us, and help us as we 
try to determine the course we shall pursue. 
And obviously if democracy has any signifi- 
cance, it means that every individual has the 
right to hear all the relevant theories, inter- 


*The implications of this fact are discussed at 
length in Dan Lacy's Freedom and Communications 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1961). 


pretations, facts, and opinions; to decide for 
himself how he will think and what alterna- 
tives he will choose. One of the greatest con- 
ceivable perils to democracy is protection 
against dangerous books. 

It may be either disconcerting or exhilarat- 
ing to a librarian, who chose our profession 
because he loves good books and enjoys deal- 
ing with highly civilized people, to discover 
that he may suddenly become a front-line 
defender of one of our most basic freedoms. 
It is certain to give him a strong sense of un- 
ease to realize that should occasion arise for 
him to take a stand in defense of that free- 
dom, he will have only the good wishes and 
admiration of his colleagues to support him. 
Martyrdom may offer an excellent theme for 
a stirring evening in the theatre, but not 
every librarian has it in him to be 4 Man for 
All Seasons, and we can easily think of more 
appealing fringe benefits to sweeten an in- 
adequate salary. Besides, resisting a pressure 
group, let us say, that wants you to label cer- 
tain books as subversive because they were 
published by Unesco may merely get you 
fired, not canonized. 

Fending off attacks on the freedom to read 
is rather like carrying on a defense against 
sporadic guerilla warfare which can never fi- 
nally be ended because the impulse to cen- 
sor, to suppress books, or to limit their circu- 
lation will afflict us as long as we feel inse- 
cure, and insecurity seems to be inherent in 
the human condition. The question of how 
to support the librarian when he and his li- 
brary are under attack has long been of con- 
cern to the American Library Association. We 
have published a Bill of Rights and a Free- 
dom to Read statement which are truly re- 
markable and stirring documents, and we have 
issued avuncular advice about persuading li- 
brary boards to agree to clear statements of 
acquisition policy. Obviously, every librarian 
must alert his board to the possible danger of 
efforts to censor, to the necessity of their sup- 
porting our Bill of Rights, and the need for 
the board to support the librarian in his strug- 
gle against censorship efforts. It is well, also, 
if the librarian has established good relations 
with the local press and with various influ- 
ential citizens groups in the community, and 
has imbued them with the importance of 
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keeping the library free from such interfer- 
ence. But this is not enough. 

The ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee 
presently is working with the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association to identify and list 
library trustees in all parts of the country who 
are also attorneys and who will agree person- 
ally to assist any librarian in difficulties be- 
cause of his stand on the freedom to read, or 
who will procure legal assistance for him from 
attorneys who reside in or near his commu- 
nity. In addition, we hope to earmark a sum 
of money for the purpose of assisting a mem- 
ber in such difficulties when he needs finan- 
cial assistance in defending himself against 
unjust treatment, when he needs to bring in 
witnesses to support him in hearings or civil 
suits, or when he needs advice and help from 
other members of the Association. We have 
not yet worked out the formula for presenta- 
tion to Council. It would be better if such 
funds could be used at the discretion of the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee without 
strictures that are too severe, since no one can 
foresee all possible eventualities. 

These measures are only partial, to be sure, 
but they should help. If nothing else, they 
may stiffen a few backs and induce a few li- 
brarians who are now playing it safe and 
avoiding trouble to acquire and make availa- 
ble important books they do not now dare dis- 
play or even buy. 

Our strongest weapon against censorship 
efforts, I believe, would be a library accredita- 
tion system that had the respect of library 
and school boards and that could make it dif- 
ficult to mistreat a librarian for doing his pro- 
fessional duty. If this is outside the realm of 
feasibility, it would be helpful to have at 
least an advisory service that in effect could 
blacklist a library as an undesirable place to 
work and reduce its recruiting appeal. The 
American Association of University Professors, 
although it has no authority or real power, 
can make a university squirm by issuing an 
unfavorable report if it concludes that a pro- 
fessor’s freedom to teach has been violated. 
As our influence and prestige grow, perhaps 
we too shall be able to develop a similar tra- 
dition of moral sanctions against any library 
authorities that violate the intellectual free- 
dom of their librarians and the freedom to 
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read of their communities. 


Segregation and freedom to read 


I need not remind an audience such as this, 
one that there are other limitations on the 
freedom to read than attacks on specific books 
and efforts to prevent their sale and circula- 
tion. We have been more concerned lately 
over the denial of library access to American 
citizens because of race. It is gratifying to be 
told, as we have been, that in the areas of 
the country where racial discrimination is 
standard practice, libraries lead all other so- 
cial agencies in the rate of progress toward 
desegregation. We know that in some south- 
ern cities libraries were the first public facili- 
ties to be desegregated and have been deseg- 
regated for many years. 

This reflects, of course, the good work and 
idealism of many southern librarians of whom 
we have cause to be proud. I suspect, in some 
instances, it also reflects failure on the part 
of the most active local racists to understand 
the importance of libraries and the freedom 
to read in helping the Negro achieve first- 
class citizenship. But even if in many south- 
ern communities the bigots use the library so 
infrequently that it doesn’t impinge on their 
consciousness as much as, for example, the 
school or swimming pool, in far too many 
communities Negroes simply do not yet have 
full access to the library. Here, however, there 
is hope for a favorable solution. It may take 
many court cases to end all the existing in- 
equities but the outcome cannot be in doubt. 
The federal government, an extremely large 
group of conscientious non-Negro citizens, 
and the Negroes themselves are in no mood 
to permit the continuation of the injustices 
that we have tolerated to our shame for the 
past ten years. I am hopeful that the achieve- 
ment of equal rights for the Negro in all pub- 
lic libraries will soon become a question 
mostly of schedule and priorities. 


Scarcity of books 


And finally we come to the most wide- 
spread limitation of the freedom to read, a 
limitation that is not dramatic since it in- 
volves no conflict. I refer, of course, to the 
scarcity of books in so many parts of the 
country and in so many educational institu- 
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tions. This has been, in practical terms, a 
more far-reaching problem than any organized 
efforts to restrict the availability of books. 
strictly speaking, of course, I am misusing the 
term in this connection, but it is merely ironic 
to speak of the freedom to read in areas where 
there simply isn't anything to read. 

Half of our population now lives in urban 
areas where the city center, at least, may 
have a good library, but an astonishing num- 
ber of Americans still are served by no library 
at all or by libraries whose book collections 
are distressingly poor. Against these difficul- 
ties we can act more positively. In contrast 
to our defensive watchfulness to protect a 
constitutional liberty, we can, in this connec- 
tion, take vigorous steps and are doing so. 
Here we are promoting a principle that is ap- 
parently becoming as sanctified as mother- 
hood. The press, radio, television, maga- 
zines, business and industry, citizens groups— 
all seem to be magnanimously willing to work 
for libraries and reading. In recent years, and 
this year especially, this support has been ex- 
ceedingly helpful. I refer, of course, to the Li- 
brary Services Act, the provisions for libraries 
in the Higher Education Facilities Act, and, 
most recently, the new Library Services and 
Construction Act, signed on February 11. 

Whether we shall be able to correct the 
deficiencies of our public library service and 
our school libraries more rapidly than the 
growing population and the escalation of edu- 
cational requirements pile new demands upon 
it is questionable. I doubt that support for 
public services ever catches up with the need 
for them. However, the movement to improve 
libraries and extend library services to areas 
hitherto unserved has developed a remarkable 
impetus as a consequence of the demands on 
our educational system and the shift to new 
patterns of instruction. 

Throughout the history of the public li- 
brary movement in America, its supporters 
have stressed its educational value. In my 
own state, for example, the framers of the 
very first state constitution in 1835 under- 
stood the need for public libraries. At that 
time when there were some 3000 people in 
Detroit, when the few schools that existed in 
‘the scattered frontier communities were housed 
in log huts, and when there were very few 


teachers and almost no books available in the 
state, the founding fathers of Michigan saw 
the public library as a substitute for the 
school and made provision for its establish- 
ment and support. 

When eventually the development of the 
free public school system had deprived the 
library of this value status, it was still sup- 
ported as a resource for self-education of bene- 
fit to persons who could not afford enough for- 
mal schooling. The successive waves of im- 
migration kept this later justification viable 
until the second quarter of this century, when 
it gradually became apparent that the public 
library was being used chiefly by the very 
young and the old, and that its importance 
in education had grown tenuous. For only a 
very few people did it serve in place of the 
school, and formal instruction seemed to be 
making relatively minor use of it. Even in the 
colleges, instructional programs depended pri- 
marily on the textbook and the lecture, and if 
communities understandably found more press- 
ing needs on which to spend their funds than 
the “quasi-luxury” of recreational reading for 
children, retired citizens, and the housewife 
with time on her hands, the colleges similarly 
preferred to invest in other programs rather 
than in the library. If librarianship was not 
a highly esteemed profession in the second 
quarter of this century, this was a conse- 
quence of the half realization that neither its 
contribution to society nor its significance for 
education was very clear. 

In the past ten years a revolution has oc- 
curred so completely altering the role and im- 
portance of the library in our social organiza- 
tion that we have difficulty in comprehend- 
ing it. The factors that have brought about 
this change have been analyzed over and over 
in our literature and at our conferences. It is 
enough to say here that the combined effects 
of the increase in knowledge, the demand for 
intensified education for an ever larger part of 
our population, the inadequacy of the text- 
book as an instructional vehicle in many dis- 
ciplines, and a heightened sense of the inter- 
relationship of the many disciplines of knowl- 
edge—all have given the book new value as 
an informational resource and have made the 
library not a substitute for, but an important 
part of, the entire educational system. How 
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unprepared we have been for this rapid de- 
velopment is reflected in our perplexed wail- 
ing that we are being overrun by students 
and in our appalling statistics of library in- 
adequacy— 18,000,000 citizens without pub- 
lic libraries; another 110,000,000 dependent 
upon poor ones; more than half our schools 
serving 11,000,000 children without central li- 
braries; more than three-fourths of our four- 
year college libraries and 90 per cent of our 
two-year college libraries substandard. 


Weakness in college libraries 


A few moments ago I expressed the opti- 
mistic belief that we are on the way to im- 
proving our libraries generally and that we are 
gaining public support everywhere for our 
campaign. I firmly believe this but, despite 
my cheerful outlook, I confess to a strong feel- 
ing of impatience with respect to the condi- 
tion of many libraries that serve college stu- 
dents. 

Of all our inadequacies the weakness of our 
college libraries seems to me the most distress- 
ing. We are told that knowledge now doubles 
every fifteen to twenty years. We have en- 
tered an age of even greater specialization 
than anyone could have foreseen a generation 
ago. Clearly these very tendencies in our so- 
ciety toward specialization and narrow ex- 
pertise, away from community of interest, 
away from common bases of understanding 
and discourse require that we offset them by 
extending the benefits of a truly liberal edu- 
cation to an increasingly large percentage of 
all our people. For this we are dependent pri- 
marily upon our colleges—those at the large 
universities, the four-year colleges, and the 
two-year institutions (of which we already 
have 700 and which are being established at 
the rate of 35 to 40 a year). An increasingly 
large percentage of our population is attend- 
ing all our colleges, but how these colleges 
can facilitate a liberal education without 
good libraries is beyond my imagination. 

I know that the devotees of liberal educa- 
tion have their own mystique and that there 
is no sure way to accomplish the ends they 
seek. Indeed, there is no absolute agreement 
on these ends themselves. I am aware that 
Lincoln was liberaly educated somehow 
with only a very few weeks of formal school- 
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ing and without access to more than a hand- 
ful of books all through his youth. (I am 
aware also that the majority of our college 
students are not Abraham Lincolns.) E 

It always has been possible to give excel- 
lent courses employing only textbooks and 
good teachers and dispensing with the li- 
brary altogether, but in one discipline after 
another this is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult. Teaching with books and journals is 
more than a fad. It is now a necessity. Even 
if this were not so, I should find it hard to 
conceive of a program designed to educate 
rather than to train which did not expose the 
student to a great many books in the hope 
that he might feel the fire and frost of a first- 
class mind at work, that he might come upon 
a book that stimulated a keen intellectual in- 
terest, that he might acquire the technique 
of finding out for himself and the lasting 
habit of reading books that stretch the imagi- 
nation. 

I am not dogmatic about the quantitative 
aspects of our college library standards but 
three-fourths or more of our colleges have 
smaller collections than can possibly serve to 
accomplish these ends. They are too small to 
encompass an adequate representation of our 
history and our culture, an adequate collec- 
tion of reference books and journals of infor- 
mation and opinion. And a majority of these 
libraries have fewer than two librarians to se- 
lect books, provide reference service, advise 
students, and work with the faculty. 

I realize that some of our best junior col- 
leges have excellent libraries, and I have met 
several junior college presidents who leave 
nothing to be desired in their understanding 
of the importance of the library for their pro- 
grams. However, in one junior college after 
another in some of our states you will find 
collections of 3000—20,000 books, 30-100 
current periodicals, a half-time librarian (or 
no professional librarian at all), and a fac- 
ulty that has very little notion of how to use 
the library in its teaching. It is hard to find 
better examples of the limitation on reading 
imposed by poverty of resources. Freedom 
may not be involved if we use the word pre- 
cisely, but at the risk of a semantic quibble 
I submit that the students at such institu- 
tions are not truly free to read. 
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We have been making much of the fact 
that college students have been crowding the 
public libraries even when their college li- 
„braries are adequate because in many cases 
the latter are conveniently located to their 
homes. The sad fact is that if we believe our 
own standards, only the exceptional college 
library is adequate. 

All the pressures of the world we live in 
have placed on our colleges and universities 
an extraordinary burden in educating the 
men and women who will eventually make 
our foreign policy, influence public opinion, 
regulate our economy, husband our resources, 
humanize our technology, care for the help- 
less, and plan for the future. It is their task 
to insure that eventual leaders of our society 
learn to prize human values, to think criti- 
cally and weigh evidence, to reason from 
facts, to reject theories no longer applicable 
under changed conditions, to be alert to new 
ideas and new perspectives, and to face up 
to the disquieting uncertainty imposed by 
constant change with confidence in their own 


reason and in their judgments rationally at- 
tained. For these objectives the best educa- 
tion is none too good. For this the students 
of any college must be given incentive to 
use, and access to, books and journals that 
develop in them, not only a respect for the 
past, but a lasting interest in the new, the 
different, the controversial, the often uncom- 
fortable and disquieting opinions and theo- 
ries. For this a really good library is essential. 

There can be few undertakings of greater 
importance for a library association, national 
or state, than to work for the improvement of 
libraries in the institutions of higher educa- 
tion. It is not far-fetched to say that the ex- 
tent to which the liberties we prize, among 
them the freedom to read, will depend in the 
long run on how successfully we extend the 
benefits of a truly liberal education to the 
rapidly growing number of students in our 
colleges and universities. This, in turn, must 
be conditioned by the quality on which the 


college programs depend. 
eee 





COMMISSION ON A NATIONAL 


Some 48 members of the ALA Commission on a 
National Plan for Library Education participated 
in a series of discussion sessions, one held in 
New York in advance of a Midwinter conference, 
and three at Chicago during the conference. The 
January report of the chairman of the commis- 
sion, Richard H. Logsdon, director of libraries, 
Columbia University, served as the agenda for 
the meetings. This report draws on all of the 
earlier discussions and correspondence with mem- 
bers of the commission and reflects the thinking 
of the drafting committee in its several sessions. 
The principal recommendation in the report, ad- 
dressed to David Clift, executive director, Ameri- 
can Library Association, is for the creation of a 
center for research and experimentation in library 
education and personnel administration. 

In the opinion of the drafting committee, sub- 
stantial staff assistance would be necessary to 
accomplish the objectives of the commission. 
These staff requirements would involve financing 
well beyond the funds available at this time. The 
studies suggested were viewed as necessary pre- 
conditions to developing a national plan and, be- 
cause of their sequential nature, were viewed as 
more appropriate to an office or center than to a 

. secretariat for the commission. 
Discussion during the sessions and informal 
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responses from members following the sessions 
indicated substantial support for the basic recom- 
mendation and all but unanimous agreement that 
a full-time secretariat would be essential to the 
work of the commission. 

The report outlined the work of the proposed 
center under three general headings: first, estab- 
lishing more precisely the character of librarian- 
ship now and in the foreseeable future; second, 
establishing the nature and scope of programs for 
professional education needed to fulfill the re- 
quirements of librarianship in the years ahead; 
and third, the development of an action program 
throughout the profession to implement the find- 
ings of the studies. 

The report takes the broad view of librarian- 
ship, namely that the commission should concern 
itself with the whole field of responsibility for 
conserving, organizing, and disseminating knowl- 
edge and information regardless of the means 
through which such information is handled or the 
degree of analysis to which it is subjected. 

The full report had been distributed in advance 
of the Midwinter Meeting to all members of the 
commission, to the board of the Library Educa- 
tion Division, and to all members of the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Library Association. 

ecc 
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The library world has been startled 

by the addition of 525 elementary school 
library positions to the 

New York City school system in three years. 
This article reveals that 

such drastic developments do not come 
overnight. They are the result of 

long years of demonstration, organization, 
training, and liaison. 


Elementary 


School Library 
Growth 


in 


New York City 


by Helen R. Sattley 


e Miss Sattley is director, School Library 
Services, New York City school system. Her 
article tells all that needs to be said about her 
work. Currently she is president-elect of the 
Children's Services Division. 
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In September 1963, New York City's Board 
of Education added 128 new elementary li- 
brary positions to the 110 such positions cre- 
ated for the school system the previous Sep- 
tember. Except for eleven positions allowed 
for a special research project in 1960, these are 
the first elementary school library positions 
New York has ever had. 

For a city which appointed a superintend- 
ent of libraries in 1903 to be in charge of ele- 
mentary school classroom libraries and which 
had the first trained high school librarians in 
the country (Mary A. Kingsbury in 1900 and 
Mary E. Hall in 1903), this seems like a late 
blooming. But these new positions have sturdy 
roots and the future promises to hold great 
growth and rich harvests for the children and 
teachers of Greater New York's five boroughs. 

The Board of Education goal is one library 
position in each of the 625 elementary schools 
of the city. After that, it is hoped that goals 
will be adjusted, at least, to meet the stand- 
ards now set by the state for secondary school 
libraries of one librarian for every 500 students 
or major fraction thereof, plus clerical help. In 
the present budget are requests for 285 more 
positions for the next school year.* 

Except for a very few fully trained librar- 
ians who have come into the system because of 
these positions and the three or four who 
turned up in classrooms—all of whom we 
treasure and make use of in the local training 
programs—the people filling these 238 new 
positions are former classroom teachers. We 
have requested from the state a Teacher of Li- 
brary of Elementary Schools license to parallel 
the Teacher of Library of Secondary Schools 
license which is the existing library license 
title for the city. When that is granted, exam- 
inations for the elementary license will be held. 
This will call for 36 hours of library course 
work in an accredited library school, a part of 
the undergraduate degree plus 30 hours re- 
quirement, but the changeover will be gradual 
in order to allow teachers time to acquire the 
library training. As in the secondary schools, 
they may take the examination after eighteen 
hours and finish in three more years. 

Many of the teachers in these positions are 
already attending a library school. (We are 
five-times fortunate in having five library 


* At press time, Miss Sattley telephoned to say that ° 
287 positions were granted for 1964—65.— Ep. 
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schools in or near the city—Columbia, Pratt, 
Queens, Rutgers, and St. Johns.) Not long 
ago, at a reading conference at Queens Col- 
lege, two of these teachers came up and intro- 
duced themselves to me, telling me of their 
library course work at Queens. So we sat down 
. 
at a table and, over our box lunches, I listened 
to these two recruits talk about the excitement 
they are finding in their library positions. A 
few weeks later, at the Conference on Book 
Fairs at Pratt Institute, four more introduced 
themselves to me, each one radiating happi- 
ness and excitement, even while they might 
be speaking about some frustrating situations. 
The fifth year of study for library training 
fits nicely into the 1966 state's requirement of 
five years of training for all new elementary 
school teachers. But our Bureau of Libraries 
staff cannot be convinced that this is the only 
reason we are getting library recruits. The 
school library field is rewarding and challeng- 
ing in this period of education development, 
and we are quite certain these new librarians 
have already caught the excitement and the 
fun of it. Moreover, other teachers catch it, 
too—we had over 60 letters of inquiry about 
positions from teachers during each of the past 
two years, and this year, between 75 and 100. 
Each of these is answered, by a form letter if 
possible, and with a sheet of information 
about library schools. We also send a form 
concerning experience and training for the 
prospective librarian to fill in and send back 
to us if he or she is still interested in the po- 
sition and interested in going on to library 
school. The majority of these are sent back to 
us, filled out, and the names of these people are 
passed on to the district superintendents for 
consideration when positions are allowed in 
their schools. 


“Years of quiet sowing and nourishing” 


To understand the elementary school librar- 
ies in our schools, one must know about our 
district library program, now in its eighth 
year. But before the district librarians came 
many years of quiet sowing and nourishing. 

Mr. Leland, superintendent of libraries, took 
over supervision of all school libraries in the 
city in 1919, and eventually Helen Carpenter 
came to the board to be his assistant. She con- 
centrated upon elementary libraries and, in 
time, junior high school ones, and after Mr. 
Leland retired in 1942, she became acting di- 


rector. She kept this position up to the time 
of her retirement in 1953 and the appointment 
of a new director. 

All the while, she quietly fostered the ele- 
mentary school library program: visiting 
schools to spend days weeding a collection, ad- 
vising on book orders, instructing a teacher 
whose home room activity was the library, en- 
couraging a kindergarten teacher who was try- 
ing to organize a library in that last half hour 
of the day when she was “free,” working with 
parents who gave of their time that their chil- 
dren might have a library. And she gave years 
and years of in-service courses—at the board, 
in Queens, in Brooklyn, at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

When I came to the board in 1953, as di- 
rector, I found evidence all over the city of 
Miss Carpenter's work: schools where parents 
sponsored a flourishing library, teachers who 
were ingenious in crowding a library program 
into their own full teaching program, princi- 
pals who had taken her in-service course and 
were strong advocates of well-rounded library 
programs—and some kind of a library room in 
the majority of the elementary schools of the 
city. 

With a professional staff of two, and then 
three, people to do the library supervision of 
all 800 schools in the city and the book re- 
viewing and listing routines for all library lists 
and with a book budget which then stood at 
an all-time high of 41¢ per capita, the results, 
to this director, seemed spectacular! 

One of the first schools I visited was P.S. 
23 in Manhattan—on Mulberry Street—in 
the center of Chinatown. High up on the 
fourth floor of the school is one of the most 
charming libraries to be found any place in 
the country. Two classrooms have been thrown 
into one room. The children have chosen the 
colors and so they are lovely and gay with lots 
of bright blue and cherry red—shelves, doors, 
tables. Long strips of murals painted by 
groups of the children are up over the book- 
cases. Murals of their life—a New Year's 
dragon, a city street scene. And in one corner 
is a big doll house and in front of it a small 
rocking chair filled with dolls who often get 
replaced—or cuddled—if a young reader wants 
to rock as he looks at a picture book. 

I was escorted by the fifth grade class re- 
sponsible for the library and proudly shown 
every nook and ornament. Then I was intro- 
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duced to the school celebrity—a boy who 
played one of Yul Brynner's sons and Gertrude 
Lawrence's students in Broadway's The King 
and I. Next came the Dragon's Dance with a 
long, horrible—but gay—dragon and the 
king's son became a very mischievous tail. 

After this, we settled down to business. 
Several members of the class were cataloging 
books. One by one, they proudly handed me 
their completed cards, laboriously written out, 
smeared, smudged, sweaty, but bearing the 
correct author, the correct title, and the correct 
classification number, all carefully copied from 
the book itself and the Bureau of Libraries' 
classified book list. 

One does not criticize when one is offered 
such gifts—on a silver platter. One accepts, 
graciously, in the spirit of the giving. One 
smiles and is glad, but the heart aches—and 
the mind's eye sees a new, automated central 
cataloging service. 


The district library program 


Back in 1953, a librarian in every school 
seemed only a remote possibility. But some- 
thing had to be done to bring to the schools 
some help in developing and expanding li- 
brary programs. Since the city is divided into 
25 school districts, each headed by an assist- 
ant superintendent for the elementary and jun- 
ior high schools, the district pattern is charac- 
teristic. There were already district curriculum 
coordinators and some other similar personnel. 
So, 25 district library positions were re- 
quested on a 9-8-8 basis, nine the first year, etc. 
For two years, none was granted. Then, the 
third year, all 25 were—the second week of 
June! 

Prerequisites for this position were some ed- 
ucational or library training and/or experience 
with either elementary or junior high age pu- 
pils and the intention of going to a profes- 
sional library school to acquire 36 hours of li- 
brary science, if they did not already have 
these. Since we knew we could not find 25 
library-trained people with such background 
in the city, we faced the fact immediately that 
we would have to be patient about the acquir- 
ing of the library training. One high school li- 
brarian whose early work had been in the ele- 
mentary field and one teacher who had been 
a trained librarian with the New York Public 
Library were the only fully trained people we 
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started with, but we have five junior high 
school librarians who held an “ancillary” li- 
brary license, granted by the state for those 
who had acquired eighteen hours of in-service 
library courses. (They still would have to ac; 
quire the professional library courses!) The 
rest were teachers. Several of these had been 
in charge of their own elementary school li- 
braries; one had been a Spanish teacher as- 
signed to the Puerto Rican program; one was 
an acting reading coordinator for her district; 
one, a teacher of the physically handicapped; 
and one, on a special district community proj- 
ect. As, together, we fashioned and developed 
an elementary school library program, this di- 
versification of experience and knowledge paid 
big dividends. 

Today, after eight years of the program, all 
but two have their Teacher of Library licenses 
and these will have them within the next few 
months. They are among the five or six who 
made up two years of undergraduate work as 
well as their 36 hours of library science 
courses to hold these positions. The two who 
began with full training were among the first 
four supervisors appointed to the bureau in 
1960—and three other district librarians came 
through the new supervisory examination 
given last year. 

Small wonder that we have faith that ele- 
mentary teachers can acquire the training and 
convert to librarianship. 

We started a training program from the very 
beginning, with three solid weeks of orienta- 
tion and course work and meetings which in- 
cluded trips to the three public libraries of the 
city. This training program has continued two 
full days a month ever since, but it gradually 
grew into workshop and discussion meetings 
and a few days a year are spent visiting each 
other's libraries, as a group, or taking a special 
trip—to the Dag Hammarskjold Library and 
the United Nations was a recent one. 

A district librarian acts as a consultant to 
the 18 to 44 schools of her district. At first, 
emphasis was almost entirely on the elemen- 
tary level, but as the district librarians gained 
in experience and new, inexperienced person- 
nel were assigned to the junior high schools, 
they gave great help in these schools, too. 
While policy for library development stems 
from the central Bureau of Libraries, these li- 
brarians work as a team on their superintend- 
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ents’ staffs and fit into the district programs 
as the superintendents direct and need them. 
Again, this diversity enriches the total pro- 
gram when they come back and share with all 
of us their work in the various districts. 

In the beginning, they all started out in 
much the same way. A survey was made of all 
the school libraries in each district. Then a few 
libraries were chosen for concentrated work 
and the district librarian worked closely with 
the teacher assigned the library or with parent 
groups who volunteered their time. Weeding 
was the first task, for most of these libraries 
had clung to every book they had ever owned. 

Guidance in book selection was basic, too, 
and is a continuing activity. The Bureau of 
Libraries selects, with the district librarians' 
help, 150 to 175 outstanding books each year 
and sends a permanent collection of these into 
each district office so that teachers may have 
close at hand some of the finest books for ex- 
amination. Sometimes, these books are kept as 
a permanent collection for reference; some- 
times they are temporarily loaned out after the 
first year; sometimes permanently loaned. Be- 
sides these books, each district office has most 
of the basic book selection tools and periodi- 
cals. Several times during the year, the dis- 
trict librarian has meetings of teachers (and, 
now, those librarians assigned) responsible for 
the libraries in her schools for book examina- 
tion and book selection discussion. A $3000 
basic list of books for new elementary schools 
and a $9350 basic book list for new junior high 
schools are used as guides in bringing all 
school libraries up to an acceptable standard. 

The second year, the Bureau of Libraries as- 
signed special funds in each district for the 
development of a model library in one school, 
to be used, eventually, to demonstrate a model 
organization and a library program. The idea 
was hailed by the districts—but demands for 
the librarians’ time grew so rapidly that some 
of the libraries never were really completed or 
used as demonstration centers. However, many 
were, and principals and teachers visited these 
libraries to see children in active programs and 
to see what a well-stocked library could be. 

One highlight, for the director, was the third 
grade demonstration, for the principals of a 
district, on the identifying of author and title 
cards from the full set of catalog cards pock- 
eted in the new books placed before them and 


then the selection of the appropriate catalog 
drawer by each child for one of these cards in 
his set. This was an above average class, but 
later this district librarian demonstrated the 
same lesson to the other district librarians with 
an average class—to show that it could be 
done. 


Many-purposed group meetings 

The twice-a-month meetings at the bureau 
are used for many purposes. Early in the pro- 
gram—and even now, sometimes—they often 
broke down into “frustration periods." Plans 
for a whole day might be put completely aside 
while problems which seemed unsurmountable 
were aired and shared. The fact that they have 
known that they all had similar problems and 
could help each other in solving them has 
given these librarians a strength they could 
not have had alone. They were all carving 
places for themselves in districts and schools 
which wanted them, but which did not quite 
know how to use them and, sometimes, even 
resented the changes they were bringing. More- 
over, each one needed to be ten or twenty peo- 
ple to do what she knew had to be done. 

Our mottoes became: “Go slowly. Don't 
push. No crash programs. Earn your way. 
Back up, when necessary. And, above all, stop 
worrying that you are not accomplishing in 
three years what should have been done over 
the past twenty." 

Out of these group meetings have come a 
variety of materials and programs. A curricu- 
lum bulletin on the elementary school library 
has been developed from practices used by 
these librarians and preliminary chapters writ- 
ten by groups of them working together. (It is 
not yet in published form.) A bibliography of 
books useful for the non-English speaking 
child who is beginning to read English, a bib- 
liography for exceptional children, and, with 
the help of the mathematics coordinators, a 
bibliography of library books with mathemat- 
ical concepts are a few of the book lists for 
which they are responsible. 

They serve on curriculum bulletin commit- 
tees such as those for the social studies and 
for the gifted child. And they give their own 
in-service courses for teachers in their districts. 
These courses are based upon courses given 
at the bureau but are developed specifically 
by the district librarians, again as a group, for 

(Continued on page 488) 
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their district purposes. When, two years ago, 
the Elementary Division wanted all districts 
to have courses for teachers in children's lit- 
erature, the district librarians were ready. Us- 
ing the bureau course they had been given as 
a base, they chose, together, the books they 
would use and the areas of concentration. A 
collection of about 160 books has recently 
been ordered for each district to be used in 
connection with this children's literature 
course, and we expect to add to it each year. 
New books from the district offices will also 
be added to these basic collections. 

During the last two years, they have car- 
ried out the training program in their districts 
for the new librarians. While we have had sev- 
eral large group meetings of all these new peo- 
ple, their real guidance comes from their local 
district librarian. 

That the district librarians’ program has 
permeated the whole structure of the elemen- 
tary curriculum was evidenced last year when 
the Elementary Division published its new 
“Sequential Levels of Reading Growth in the 
Elementary School,” which every elementary 
teacher has, by now, received. The library and 
library activities are thoroughly a part of that 
reading guide. As the new elementary librar- 
ians were told in their last group meeting of 
the year when this publication was presented 
to them, what librarians in the junior and sen- 
ior high schools here and in schools all over 
the country have worked for years to attain— 
the total integration of the library with the 
curriculum—they have handed to them as ac- 
cepted policy by their Elementary Division. 


The part of the public libraries 


But as we grow to what we should be, we 
must also realize that we would not be where 
we are today if it had not been for the 
public libraries of the city. Even today, they 
carry more of the weight of library service to 
the city’s children than they should. In one 
district in the city, in a joint public library- 
public school project, we are trying to find the 
answers to questions of what our unique re- 
sponsibilities are and where they should be- 
gin and end. However, because of the service 
public libraries have always given, teachers 
and principals, as well as children and parents, 
are accustomed to books and libraries and are 
ready for total school library development. 

For a period, the Queens Borough Public 
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Library actually organized and administered 
libraries within schools. Many of us visited 
these during an ALA conference in New York 
in the late '30s. When the borough library had 
to withdraw for financial reasons, creating a 
challenge—not accepted—to the Board of Ed- 
ucation to continue these libraries, it left be- 
hind teachers and principals who had learned 
the importance of school libraries and were 
never to forget it. One of these principals was 
the associate superintendent in charge of the 
Elementary Division in 1960 when the joint 
public library-public school project was be- 
gun. Remembering the Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library in her Queens school, the associate 
superintendent used eleven positions in her 
division for library positions so that each of 
the elementary schools in the project could 
have a full-time librarian for experimentation 
and demonstration. These were the first library 
positions in the elementary schools. Some dis- 
tricts did have a teacher working full time in 
the library prior to this, but there were no such 
positions. 

The seeds planted in the schools by the 
public libraries of the city may have taken a 
long time to bloom, but they have been im- 
portant seeds in the overall growth of our ele- 
mentary libraries. 

We have come a long way with our elemen- 
tary library program. We have an assistant di- 
rector assigned specifically to this area and 
two supervisors. We have a new, automated 
central cataloging service which will bring 
great changes within the schools. So far, it is 
only serving the new elementary and junior 
high schools but it will gradually expand. 
(Last winter when, at the meeting of the local 
school boards, a complaint was made that 
books were arriving so slowly in the new 
schools, there was general laughter when the 
group was informed that all the completed 
catalog cards for these 40 new elementary 
schools had arrived in the schools in Septem- 
ber when the schools opened.) We have at- 
tained a book budget of $2.22 per capita and 
hope that next year's budget may more nearly 
approach the $3.50 we have been asking for. 

It is a good time to be alive in the school 
library field. We have so much to draw upon 
professionally, and the education field is just 
now fully recognizing our potential. The heart 
still aches—many, many times. But the mind's 
eye sees such wonderful things. eee 
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. Recent Developments in 
Library Service to Students 


In the fall of 1961, librarians attributed the 
problems arising from increasing student use 
to two major factors: first, the tremendous 
growth of students at all levels of education; 
and, second, the drive for excellence in educa- 
tion, characterized particularly by the en- 
couragement of individual research and col. 
lateral reading, as opposed to mastery of a 
single textbook. We were dismayed by the 
astounding mobility of students and their 
cheerful disregard of geographical and insti- 
tutional boundaries. We bewailed the lack of 
understanding that prevailed among teachers, 
school administrators, and librarians. The 
general public seemed generally unaware that 
anything unusual was happening either in 
schools or in libraries. 

In 1961 the only real solution seemed to be 
a thorough upgrading of school and college 
libraries in staff, materials, and services. To 
this end the then relatively new Standards for 
School Library Programs was cited as one 
inspiration and guide. 

In two and a half years, how far have we 
come? Much evidence justifies the gloomy 
conclusion that we haven't come very far at 
all, that we are still muddling through most 
of our problems. Library Journal asked the 


e Mr. Hamill is city librarian of Los Angeles. 
This article is a somewhat shortened version 
of an address given before the Louisiana 
Library Association, which met March 19-21. 
It is a review of developments since publica- 
tion of Mr. Hamill's *The Student Challenge 
to Libraries," ALA Bulletin, June 1962. It 
appears here through the courtesy of John M. 
Goudeau, editor of the Louisiana Library 
Bulletin. 
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state librarians in all 50 states to contribute 
to this national forecast of events, problems, 
and opportunities in librarianship for 1964. 
The introduction summarized: “The problems, 
of course, are predictably much the same 
everywhere with ‘shortage’ the key word. 
First, and most crucially, shortage of profes- 
sional personnel, but also shortage of money, 
space, and resources. And to accentuate the 
shortages, there is the ever increasing volume 
of need and demand, particularly from the 
student users of libraries.” 

Maybe you think this doesn’t apply to 
California, that I will pass on a magic formula 
to solve all of your problems. Let me disillu- 
sion you at once! The California report 
stated: “Problems that will get worse include 
service to students. Pressure will grow for 
more adequate provision of materials and 
staff to serve students of all ages. It is esti- 
mated that 75 per cent of the total use of Cali- 
fornia public libraries is by children and 
young people of school age, kindergarten 
through fourth year of college. This includes 
both in-library use and lending for home use.” 
Then the California state librarian told about 
professional staff shortages which have re- 
sulted in pressures to employ marginally 
qualified people. Is California rich? Let me 
read further. Competition for tax funds by 
all agencies of government will increase, and 
money will not be readily available. Library 
budgets should surely go up, but may not 
necessarily buy more, because of inflation. 
There may even be inflationary losses." 

So, although California has the reputation 
of being a leader in the field of education, in- 
cluding libraries, problems of staffing, fi- 
nances, or service to students are no more 
solved in California than in your own state 
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or, I imagine, in any other. Although Cali- 
fornia libraries can cite impressive statistics 
to show growth in budget, staff, books, and 
circulation, I am not sure that we are really 
doing more than barely stemming the tide of 
our population growth and actually may be 
increasing quantity of service at the expense 
of quality. California, you see, is the country 
of Alice’s Red Queen, where it takes all the 
running you can do to keep in the same place. 

To continue on our note of gloom, we might 
say that things are a good deal worse than 
they were three, five, or eight years ago. Cer- 
tainly the student population has increased 
phenomenally, and all predictions point to 
dramatic, even frightening, expansion of the 
number of students and of their demands on 
all types of libraries. In a recent Publishers 
Weekly, the registrar of the University of Cin- 
cinnati warned the nation to expect a jolt when 
the huge freshman classes expected in 1964 
and 1965 report for college. On the basis of 
figures he assembles annually, he predicted a 
32 per cent increase in this two-year period. 
From other sources similar enrollment pro- 
jections for the next five, eight, or ten years 
sometimes seem too staggering to accept. 

All of you, I am sure, have seen the recent 
recommendations by the National Education 
Association's Educational Policies Commis- 
sion that two additional post-high school years 
be added to the public education program. 
This would, in effect, make a junior college 
education the new minimum program avail- 
able to all, regardless of aptitude or scholar- 
ship. The Secretary of Labor has also asked 
that the compulsory education age be raised 
to 18, instead of the 16-year cutoff now pre- 
vailing in most states. 

These are only quantitative measurements of 
the increasing impact of student demands. 
Qualitatively, too, the trend is up. There is 
no indication that the pursuit of excellence in 
education, the enrichment of the curriculum, 
the push for quality—with all the resulting 
implications for heavy library use—will in 
any way diminish in the near future. This con- 
cept of upgrading both the quantity of stu- 
dents and the quality of education seems to 
have gained general public acceptance, and 
relatively few serious questions are raised as 
to whether these developments are desirable 
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or whether our economy can support them. 
It is a little startling to observe that even our 
most conservative friends do not put forth 
much opposition to such plans. As a nation 
we go blithely ahead on the premise that edu- 
cation is more important than ever before and 
that we can and will find the money to do 


the job. 


Gap widens between means and goals 


Meanwhile, however, in libraries every- 
where the gap has widened between our goals 
and the means to achieve them. Frederick H. 
Wagman, president of the American Library 
Association, in his inaugural address, said 
that less than 25 per cent of four-year and 
10 per cent of two-year colleges meet ALA's 
minimum standard for book collections. Less 
than 45 per cent of all colleges meet the rec- 
ommended standard of college library ex- 
penditures, which is 5 per cent of the total 
general and educational budget. Peering even 
further into the gloom, Dr. Wagman estimated 
that in order just to reach current standards 
for library personnel by 1965, 3900 additional 
college and university librarians would be 
needed, and that 725,000 more librarians 
would be needed if current standards were to 
be met by all types of libraries? At ALA's 
Midwinter Meeting, Helen R. Sattley, director 
of school library service in New York, re- 
ported that New York City actually needs from 
800 to 1200 school librarian positions, but 
that the shortage of librarians is already so 
great the schools are forced to put teachers 
into librarian positions. 

All in all the key word in libraries from 
coast to coast is "shortage," and examples 
could be multiplied indefinitely. I could go on 
for hours about shortages in California alone, 
in spite of the fact that the state appropriates 
over $900 million annually in general sup- 
port of education, and local sources contribute 
over $1 billion. I could tell you about a high 
school in Los Angeles with a student popula- 
tion of about 2500, of whom over 90 per cent 
plan to go to college. This high school library 
has 5000 volumes. Not long ago, a teacher of 


'For further projections, see “Professional Li- 
brary Manpower," by Frank L. Schick, in the April 
1964 ALA Bulletin, p. 315.—Epb. 
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world affairs went eight miles to a regional 
branch library, which houses about 85,000 
volumes, and made up a bibliography of 185 
tiles. This was mimeographed and distributed 
to four classes and each student was required 
to read five books on the list. When the high 
school library catalog was checked, only about 
12 per cent of the titles were found in the 
library. Moreover, the students were further 
frustrated when they attempted to use the 
branch libraries in their own neighborhoods, 
because these have only about one-third the 
books held in the larger regional branch where 
the bibliography was prepared. 

As the student challenge turned into the 
student crisis, and almost the student panic, 
Doris Ryder Watts and Elaine Simpson, in an 
article in Wilson Library Bulletin (November 
1962), summarized the library situation 
created by increased student use as “discipline 
problems, harrassment and crowding out of 
adult patrons, book mutilation and theft, shor- 
tage of space, shortage of books, shortage of 
staff, frustrated students, and helpless librar- 
ians.” 

Unfortunately, most of these shortages and 
frustrations are still with us. Not long ago, I 
read an article in the New York Times Maga- 
zine about that respected colossus, the Bell 
Telephone System. Bell executives, it said, are 
eager that nobody gains the impression from 
the increasingly huge sums sought for “im- 
provement” that the business they manage is 
worn out or run down. It is, they point out, 
not so much run down as run ragged—by a 
rapidly multiplying public that clamors for 
more and more service. It seems to me that 
libraries have at least one point in common 
with the Bell Telephone System. They are run 
ragged by a rapidly multiplying public clam- 
oring for more and more service. Unhappily, 
unlike Bell, libraries in all too many instances 
are also run down. 

But let’s look at our problem head on. Is it 
really so bad after all? Or is it really a “nice” 
problem? Don’t we have this problem only 
because libraries, whether they are school or 
college or public, have truly become the focal 
point of the whole educational effort? When 
I think about the student problem, I am re- 
minded of an old adage: “Be careful on what 
you set your heart, for it shall surely be 


yours.” For decades librarians have dreamed 
of the day when the educational process would 
center around the library. That day is here. 
Then why are we unhappy? We are unhappy 
simply because we are unable to meet the very 
genuine, important needs of literally millions 
of students across the nation. 


“Whats new that's good?” 


Well, so far our answer to “What’s new?” 
has been “Not very much—just more of the 
same." So, lets ask a different question. 
* What's new that's good?" Our answer now is 
“Quite a lot." First of all, there has been a 
real impact on the problem of unawareness. 
Our professional journals have given great 
amounts of space to discussion of student use 
of libraries. State library associations have 
devoted meetings or whole conferences to the 
subject of improving library service to stu- 
dents. Certainly the most ambitious and most 
far-reaching project to date was the three- 
day meeting held by ALA at Chicago last 
summer, popularly called the Conference- 
Within-a-Conference. In this intellectual mix- 
master, as someone dubbed it, 4000 librarians 
Írom all kinds and sizes of libraries sat to- 
gether and took a fresh look at much talked 
about problem. As a result, some people will 
declare the library picture in America will 
never be the same. 

Then, too, the problem has been and is being 
widely studied and documented. Several note- 
worthy publications have already appeared. 
From Baltimore comes Report No. 1 of the 
Deiches Fund Studies of Library Services, 
Students and the Pratt Library: Challenge and 
Opportunity. The director of this study was 
Lowell Martin, who also synthesized the find- 
ings of the Conference-Within-a-Conference. 

Although copies are hard to secure at the 
present time, it is likely that some of you will 
want to get hold of the report entitled Pros- 
pects for Library Cooperation in New York 
City, published a few months ago by Nelson 
Associates. It deals with the research needs 
of college and university students and how 
New York libraries can meet them. 

Two other important studies are under way. 
In my own state the legislature has granted 
funds for a two-year objective study of the 
status of school libraries throughout Califor- 
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nia. On the national level, I am sure you are 
all aware of the three-phase program of the 
Knapp School Libraries Project, made possible 
by a grant of over $1 million from the Knapp 
Foundation to the American Association of 
School Librarians. This five-year project is 
planned to demonstrate the value of excellent 
school libraries to the total school program 
and will embrace both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

From various spots in the nation comes 
evidence that libraries are taking positive ac- 
tion to adapt their programs to the student 
use situation. At Chicago last summer, as 
some of you will recall, Dr. Martin pointed 
out that much of the discussion revolved 
about how to get the student to conform to 
the institutional pattern, with much less dis- 
cussion on how the institution or the library 
might adjust to the student. But now, in New 
York City, we read that the public library 
plans to create a 300,000-volume collection 
mainly for the use of college students in the 
three top floors of a building owned by the 
public library since 1949 and occupied by a 
downtown department store. The new library, 
seating 1000 readers, will open in 1966. 

Although I have not seen anything in print 
about an interesting cooperative effort in 
Chicago, perhaps I can describe it from a 
conversation with Gertrude Gscheidle, librar- 
ian of the Chicago Public Library. The public 
library has worked out an arrangement with 
the Chicago Board of Education to assist in 
establishing elementary school libraries. The 
public library will supply a supplementary 
collection of several hundred books to an ele- 
mentary school library requesting aid and 
will continue this until the individual school 
library can supply enough book resources to 
go entirely on its own. 

Numerous pieces of evidence show that pub- 
lic librarians and school librarians not only 
get through to each other, but that both get 
through to teachers and, to some extent, even 
to school administrators. For example, a few 
weeks ago a reading expert addressing the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors told them that one of the two fundamen- 
tal conditions necessary for good teaching of 
reading was an outstanding library program 
which, he said, “may not take more than 
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l per cent of your total budget." Throughout 
the country librarians have been taking their 
stories to teachers, singly and in groups, and 
have been utilizing communication medias— 
including news stories, radio and television, 
and attractive printed brochures—to describe 
library service to students and ways for teach- 
ers and students to make best use of library 
facilities. In short, much evidence indicates 
that librarians have stopped talking exclu- 
sively to themselves and are making construc- 
tive efforts to reach out and cooperate with 
the schools and the community in solving a 
mutual problem. 


Federal aid 


More in the good news department comes 
under the heading of federal aid to libraries. 
Some of it is quite direct and explicit, as rep- 
resented by the astounding success in Congress 
of Public Law 88-269, the Library Services 
and Construction Act, which authorizes a total 
of $55 million for fiscal 1965 for public li- 
brary purposes, and additional amounts more 
or less as needed for the following two years. 
Although the battle for the appropriation to 
implement this enabling legislation still re- 
mains, here is substantial evidence of national 
acknowledgment of the library's role in the 
educational program. Less direct but none- 
theless welcome aid will be available through 
Public Law 88-204, which provides federal 
matching grants and loans up to about $400 
million annually for the construction of college 
and university facilities. Although no specific 
amount of money is set aside for library con- 
struction, library buildings are eligible for all 
grants and loans provided under the act. The 
purchase of books and other materials, how- 
ever, is prohibited. Both President Kennedy 
and President Johnson have been strong sup- 
porters of legislation in support of education, 
and none of us will soon forget President 
Kennedy's message of January 29, 1963, in 
which, for the first time in the nation's his- 
tory, libraries received recognition as an im- 
portant element in the administration's pro- 
gram for educational legislation. 

For the future we may safely count on the 
federal government, with all its great tax 
resources, as a financial partner in attacking 
the problem of building up all our library re- 
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sources. At the same time it is necessary to 
sound a note of caution. Certainly the Ameri- 
can Library Association, the many state asso- 
ciations, or the many thousands of individual 
librarians who vigorously supported and 
worked for state and federal legislation for aid 
to libraries never intended that funds from 
either of these sources should in any way 
lessen the obligation of local governments to 
meet the increased financial needs of libraries. 
These new funds are intended to supplement 
and back-stop local appropriations and not to 
replace them. Some legislation, of course, has 
been solely for demonstration. But even when 
funds are actually to be spent for service, the 
purpose is the upgrading, the improvement, 
the extension, and the deepening of library 
services, not merely carrying them on at the 
same level with support from different sources. 
In Southern California, librarians are some- 
what alarmed to discover that local officials 
are finding it very comfortable to believe that 
in the future the increased financial needs of 
libraries will not have to be met from in- 
creased local appropriations, but will be neatly 
taken care of from state and federal funds. I 
am sure that, in California and elsewhere, 
state library agencies are aware of this po- 
tentially dangerous situation, and will take 
effective measures to see that both state and 
federal money channelled through their agen- 
cies to public libraries will be applied to the 
betterment of service and not merely to the 
replacement of local funds. The public library 
systems of America must continue to be 
mainly the concern of local government and 
to be supported mainly from that source. 
Having said this, I want to assure you that 
I am a staunch supporter of state and federal 
aid to public libraries, not only because I 
feel that such funds are our strongest ally in 
militating for viable systems of libraries ca- 
pable of rendering really effective service, but 
also because such funds are our best hope of 
making real inroads on the still unsolved prob- 
lem of rendering adequate service to students. 
It is clear that, although we have made 
some real progress in the past few years, we 
have certainly discovered no panacea, no 
golden touchstone that will solve all our prob- 
lems. Our only real solution still lies in the 
upgrading of all types of libraries so that, as 


a national system, they can fulfill the educa- 
tional role our complex culture requires. Al- 
though these are no new solutions, there are 
new ways of looking at our problem, new 
lights to shine on our approach to it. 


Deiches study 


To many of you what happens in Baltimore 
may seem remote and academic. I am well 
aware that there is a vast difference in library 
service patterns between a large metropolitan 
city like Baltimore and the state of Louisiana, 
where, except in a relatively few medium- 
sized and large cities, public library service 
is largely given from parish libraries which 
serve many small towns and a great deal of 
rural area. With all regard to this very real 
difference, I think that there is a great deal of 
help to be gained by studying the Deiches 
report, Students and the Pratt Library. In 
fact, if I read some excerpts from that report 
without referring to Baltimore and if you 
pretend that this report is based on a survey of 
your library, I am reasonably confident that 
you will find both its conclusions and its rec- 
ommendations applicable to your situation 
with little change. 

The essential findings of the Deiches study 
are: 


The schools depend on reading as a significant 
element in education, but adequate provision has 
not been made for student reading materials, 
either in the schools or in the community-at- 
large. Within the next five to eight years, the 
situation will move toward a crisis, and unless 
met in some way will distinctly deter the educa- 
tional growth of young people and undermine the 
service programs of libraries. 

1. Two-thirds of the high school students read 
an average of four books per month in whole or 
in part in connection with school work (i.e., 
books other than textbooks and reference sources 
such as encyclopedias). 

2. Four out of five of the nontextbooks read 
by students come from the school library or the 
public library. 

3. Almost two-thirds of the library service to 
students both in number of books supplied and 
number of hours of use comes from the public 
library. School libraries supply only approxi- 
mately one-third of the library needs of their 
students. 

4. Analysis of student library use indicates 
that present-day teaching at the secondary level 
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assumes the availability of a substantial subject 
collection containing extensive holdings of both 
books and magazines. School libraries do not 
serve this function except to a limited extent and 
would not do so even if doubled in size. In some 
way subject collections of scope and depth must 
be made available to students, or methods of 
teaching must be modified. 

5. Approximately three-fourths of the student 
readers express a preference for using the pub- 
lic library rather than the school library. In 
order of importance, the reasons for this prefer- 
ence are: 1) more adequate collections in the 
public libraries; 2) more suitable hours of serv- 
ice; and 3) fewer restrictions and controls. 


I could go on down the list, but I am sure 
that simply leaving out the reference to Enoch 
Pratt Library or to Baltimore would make 
every point seem applicable to the situation in 
your libraries. Therefore, we must assume that 
some of the predictions made in the report 
must be equally applicable: that, for instance, 
enrollments in high schools will almost double 
in the next five to eight years, that college 
enrollments will also increase, and that, it goes 
without saying, student demands on libraries 
will more than double in the next five to eight 
years. We should then take to heart the con- 
clusion that the most disturbing aspect is that 
libraries will simply not be equal to the de- 
mand, and that young people will be unable 
to get the reading materials they need. 


Ten-point programs 


We should also look long and soberly at 
the ten-point program proposed for meeting 
the situation, the hard core of which is the 
substantial development of school libraries in 
the immediate future. I want to mention only 
a few of these points: 


Provisions of certain types of books for stu- 
dents from sources other than library collections, 
particularly in paper back form for purchase. 

More thorough and more effective instruction 
in the use of printed resources and libraries, both 
as an essential skill in the education of young 
people and as a means for getting fullest pos- 
sible return from whatever library facilities are 
provided—this instruction to progress from the 
schools to the library. 

Experimentation with longer hours for school 
libraries, recognizing the fact that this step will 
not appreciably improve the situation unless it 
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is accompanied by a substantial improvement in 
school library book collections. 

Development of simple effective communica- 
tion between classroom teachers and librarians, 
both school and public, so that resource needs 
can be anticipated and planned for. 

A rapid push forward in development of 
school library facilities as outlined in the ALA 
Standards for School Library Programs so that 
school libraries will be able to handle the bulk 
of collateral and reference reading of students. 

Establishment. of a coordinating council on 
student reading materials for the area, composed 
of school officials and teachers, school librarians 
and public librarians, to develop a unified in- 
teragency approach to what is a joint responsi- 
bility, the provision of reading materials to stu- 
dents. 


In this important report you will find sub- 
stantial help in developing your own regional 
or statewide program for the development of 
effective library service to students. 

Let's take another quick look now at last 
summer's “intellectual mixmaster,” ALA’s 
Conference-Within-a-Conference on library 
service to students. That Lowell Martin was 
able overnight to analyze the product of 
25,000 man-hours—the 341 definite proposals 
submitted by the groups (plus an equal num- 
ber of first steps for carrying them out) —and 
distill them into ten points is probably the 
most remarkable tour de force ever reported 
in library literature. Although the official pro- 
ceedings of the conference have not yet been 
published CWC has been reported at length 
and well (ALA Bulletin, September 1963). 

At the conclusion of his synthesis, Mr. Mar- 
tin suggested a possible four-step plan for 
immediate action. He proposed that every 
state library association, along with the state 
library agency and all interests in the state 
prepare a plan, a program, for the coordinated 
development of subject library resources over 
the state. 

One fact is obvious: the mutual interde- 
pendence of libraries and librarians in at- 
tempting to cope with the total problem of 
giving adequate library service to students. Tt 
is increasingly obvious that students cannot 
be forced into institutional patterns which 
seem artificial and illogical to them. As Han- 
nis Smith recently remarked, *The student 
patron needs library service to satisfy the de- 
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mands of his educational program, and he 
does not care whose responsibility it is to give 
it to him. As a result he uses any and all li- 
braries he can reach and is willing to drive 
distances to get what he wants. Thus . . . many 
kinds of libraries are affected." 

At a meeting of public, college, university, 
and school librarians held in our library a 
couple of years ago, Everett T. Moore, assist- 
ant librarian at UCLA, suggested that the 
total library resources of the metropolitan 
area should be regarded as a vast pool to be 
drawn upon by users of all kinds. This con- 
cept exists more generally in the public mind 
than librarians have been willing to accept. 
Until they do accept it and make an intelli- 
gent effort to adapt their institutional patterns 
to the real needs of library users, they are 
bound to encounter constant frustrations in 
their dealings with each other, with their gov- 
ernmental or academic officials, and with the 
general public, including students. So, the em- 
phasis must be on cooperative, coordinated 
effort even extending to the strengthening of 
each other's libraries. As President Wagman 
pointed out to the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee of ALA at Midwinter, no 
matter what academic libraries can do, public 
libraries are going to inherit the majority of 
the students, who, because of their mobility, 
cannot be segregated by type of institution. 
College librarians, he said, are going to have 
to aid in strengthening public libraries. 

While I am sure no library in America 
could not profit from added funds, particularly 
for building its book collection, a completely 
local and piecemeal approach to strengthening 
our libraries is not actually going to produce 
the kind of development required. For ex- 
ample, within each area provision must be 
made for a library or libraries with the re- 
sources to meet the more sophisticated de- 
mands now made by students and the public 
at large. Planning must be done on an area- 
wide, statewide, and even nationwide basis. I 
would like to see the American Library Asso- 
ciation embark as soon as possible upon a 
project which would produce a comprehensive 
national plan for the growth and development 
of all types of libraries and would describe the 
respective roles of local, state, and federal 
government in support of a national program. 


Only in this way can we be assured that the 
student problem, so-called, will be properly 
integrated into the total pattern of library 
service. 


Wealth to share 


Meanwhile we must not only work sepa- 
rately, but must also work together helping 
each other to achieve our goals. But coopera- 
tion alone is not enough. Before coming down 
to Louisiana, I took a look at some available 
data on the financial and book resources of 
libraries and library systems in this state. In 
many instances I am afraid mere cooperation 
and sharing of resources would literally mean 
the sharing of poverty and would in no way 
produce the strength, variety, and depth of 
book resources needed to carry out an effec- 
tive library program. This would be particu- 
larly ironic in the state where the slogan 
"Share Our Wealth" was originated. 

Our coordinated efforts must be directed to 
doing the right thing. I think the solution we 
are seeking is essentially political, in the sense 
of influencing policy. 

If you examine the political history of the 
library legislation recently passed in Wash- 
ington, you will realize that one powerful 
argument to which Congress gave financial 
recognition was the dramatic importance of 
libraries to students today. Not all the good 
will and cooperation in the world can do the 
job that needs to be done in improving library 
service without money. This means that librar- 
ians must become more articulate, more de- 
manding, and more political. Only through 
skilled participation in the political process 
will we get the financial backing which we do 
not now have and which we desperately need. 
When librarians really get their backs up and 
organize with intelligence and determination 
to gain their ends, they are not as ineffective 
in their political role as they are sometimes 
thought to be. 

Perhaps we need to embark upon more 
imaginative and bolder plans to secure the 
recognition and finances required. During the 
past decade, the Advertising Council of Amer- 
ica has made significant contributions to the 
improvement of education. Perhaps we need 
to take to them our whole problem of utiliz- 
ing communication media—press, radio, and 
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television—in an all-out effort to carry our 
story to the public, particularly to those in a 
position to influence government officials and 
other policy-making bodies. Those in authority 
must be persuaded that if the goal of quality 
education is to be achieved in our lifetime, 
it must be quickly translated into vastly in- 
creased budgets for all types of libraries. If 
the argument can be made (I have not yet 
heard it presented) that we cannot afford 
these new trends in education, then I think 
we must seriously advocate abondoning these 
educational goals and going back to teaching 
by the lecture and textbook method. This 
would be a definite, although unhappy, way 
of eliminating our present confusion, where 
students too often have only a 50—50 chance 
of getting the library services they need. We 
would all certainly rather try to solve our 
present problems than go back to the old 
methods. 

Some years ago I was chairman of the ALA 
Federal Relations Committee, at a time when 
critical shortages of materials made it neces- 
sary to place priorities on many essential 
goods. My duties included calling upon offi- 
cials in Washington to plead for high priority 
on materials for book production. Again and 
again we were turned down on the grounds 
that books and libraries were not essential. 

In the atomic age, however, information 
and education are universally acknowledged 
as essential for survival. At no time in our 
history could it be more appropriately said 
that civilization is a race between education 
and chaos. If America has made excellence 
its goal in education, and if libraries have be- 
come the focal point of the whole educational 
process, it stands to reason that the pursuit of 
excellence in libraries must have high financial 
priority at all levels of government. A great 
gap remains between a total program of ex- 
cellent library service and the resources 
needed to achieve it. If we insist upon acting 
only as individuals, progress at best will be 
painful and slow and, for some of us, impos- 
sible. Working together with other libraries 
and other librarians in our own areas, with 
our state libraries, and within our state and 
national associations, we can take great strides 
toward a goal that is no longer a dream but an 
imperative of modern civilization. eee 
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PLANNING 


by Ralph Munn 


Cooperation among libraries was advocated by 
Justin Winsor and others of our founding 
fathers, but it was a case of much talk and 
little action. Though interlibrary loans of 
books were made, there were few other forms 
of cooperation until much later. A notable ex- 
ception is the allocation of fields of responsi- 
bility among the Crerar, Newberry, and pub- 
lic libraries of Chicago in 1896. 

Library cooperation is now becoming al- 
most a sacred concept, taking its place with 
motherhood and the flag. More important, 
somebody—many somebodies—are doing 
something about it. Why this interest and 
activity? Why are we hearing so much about 
union lists and catalogs, bibliographic centers, 
allocation of special fields of responsibility, 
regional and deposit libraries, to mention only 
a few? 

There are several reasons, many of which 
affect large university and research libraries: 
1) the almost incredible increase in the pub- 
lication of books and journals—more than a 90 
per cent increase between 1951 and 1963; 2) 
the higher cost of printed materials; 3) the 
emphasis upon research which brings insistent 
demand for foreign, highly specialized, and 
other obscure materials; and 4) the cost of 
processing and housing this rising tide of print. 

As recently as the 1920’s, there were only 
four libraries with as many as one million vol- 
umes—the Library of Congress, the New York 
Public Library, Harvard, and Yale. Now there 
are no less than 25, and the number is grow- 
ing rapidly. Unit costs of acquisition and proc- 
essing rise, of course, with the size of the col- 
lection, as does the proportion of volumes 
which are seldom used. 


è Mr. Munn, librarian of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, read this paper on October 18, 
1963, at the Middle Atlantic Regional Library * 
Conference, Atlantic City. 
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Thus the plain facts of life are overthrowing 
both institutional pride and the inertia that 
ruled for many years. 

The Midwest Inter-Library Center in Chi- 
cago and the Farmington Plan are perhaps the 
most conspicuous examples of large library co- 
operation. There are, however, smaller projects 
such as the Hampshire Inter-Library Center 
and many regional and local agreements relat- 
ing to the allocation of special fields of inter- 
est. Cheap and speedy means of photocopy- 
ing, communication by teletype, and closed- 
circuit television are making it more feasible 
for institutions to depend upon collections 
which are housed elsewhere. 


Cooperation among smaller libraries 


Cost and space factors emphasize the im- 
portance of cooperation among smaller librar- 
les of all types. Seven small colleges in Ar- 
kansas are now completing the sixth year of 
a cooperative system involving division of re- 
sponsibility for the acquisition of books and 
the sharing of collections. The results are now 
being evaluated. 

Among smaller public libraries, the need for 
cooperation is imperative. Public libraries op- 
erate under two well-recognized conditions: 1) 
a person's library needs are in no way related 
to the size of his home community; the stu- 
dent, teacher, and engineer need precisely the 
same books whether they reside in a large city 
or small town; and 2) the small, independent 
library, which must rely upon its own re- 
sources, cannot supply these books. 

Many years ago recognition of these facts 
led to the promotion of county and multi- 
county libraries, under which all resources 
within the area were made available to every- 
one, and the entire system rested upon a wider 
tax base. As a rule, however, county libraries 
are inadequate, because even they are too 
small to stand alone. 


In recent years we have seen three some- 
what similar plans which are aimed at inte- 
grating the library resources of entire states. 
In New York State, newly established service 
centers have been superimposed on the public 
libraries of each district. The local libraries re- 
tain their autonomy, but look to the center to 
process books, secure loans of materials from 
the state library or elsewhere, and other serv- 
ices. Pennsylvania utilizes existing libraries as 
service centers. The weakness in the Pennsyl- 
vania plan is that there are some districts in 
which there is no library that is strong enough 
to act effectively as a service center. The dis- 
trict centers are, however, backed by the four 
large resource centers. With its smaller popu- 
lation and area, Maryland can operate with 
only one resource center, the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library. 

The significant factors in these plans are: 
1) they do not disturb the autonomy of local 
libraries, 2) they involve the expenditure of 
substantial sums of money from the states, 
and 3) they are the result of planning—in- 
tensive planning on a statewide basis. 

Within states, we now have several note- 
worthy cooperative federations of independ- 
ent libraries. One of the more ambitious ex- 
amples is that of the North Bay Cooperative 
Library System, comprising seventeen city and 
county libraries in the area north of San Fran- 
cisco. Each library performs a specified sys- 
temwide function. 

The movement toward larger units of service 
received great impetus in 1957 when the Li- 
brary Services Act brought a flow of federal 
funds to the states. Many states now report 
the establishment of regional systems or co- 
operative federations. There are numerous new 
examples of centralized purchasing and proc- 
essing, reference services, film circuits, and 
other types of cooperative activity. 


Need for effective planning 


The importance of planning has spiralled 
because of this flow of new money. The Li- 
brary Services Act brought nearly $42 million 
into the states between 1957 and 1963. Local 
and state matching funds rose spectacularly 
to more than $94 million during this period. 
Doubling and tripling of local and state funds 
was commonplace; in California they were in- 
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sreased five times, in Texas ten times, and in 
Sentucky they rose from a mere $23,000 in 
1957 to an impressive $379,000 in 1963. 

These are large sums in terms of traditional 
dbrary support, and if amendments now be- 
-ore Congress are passed, they will be greatly 
increased. 

Although federal aid to public libraries had 
been promoted for many years, the final pas- 
sage of the Library Services Act caught many 
states unprepared. Each state was required to 
submit a plan for its use of federal funds be- 
sore it could secure them, and many of them 
had no plan. As a consequence, the obvious 
anprovements—those which were well known 
znd could be effected immediately—were 
hastily adopted. State library resources were 
strengthened, demonstration libraries were es- 
tablished, and bookmobile services sprang up 
everywhere. These advances were certainly 
needed, and they have brought quick and 
measurable results. They enable the states to 
»eport to congressional committees that an im- 
pressive number of rural residents are now re- 
ceiving some type of library service. 

However, what is still missing in many 
dates is a comprehensive, long-range plan 
tased upon intensive studies of: geography 
end communications, population trends and 
characteristics, educational levels (present 
end future), public opinion and response to 
rew ideas, economic conditions, financial abil- 
iy at all levels of government, and present 
l brary resources of all kinds. All of these facts 
should be mixed with judgment and foresight, 
vith a view to an integrated system of librar- 
iss throughout the state. Without such a blue- 
print, states are likely to find themselves with 
= miscellany of services, probably all good in 
themselves but not fitting together to form an 
effective statewide pattern. 


Criteria 


Smaller projects—those of a local or re- 
eional type—are equally in need of careful 
planning. Although they differ widely in na- 
tare, purpose, and scope, there are certain cri- 
teria which should be applied to many of 


1Mr. Munn refers to the Library Services and 
Construction Act, which was signed into law in 
February.—Eb. 
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them. 

First, is the project somewhat urgently 
needed in the specific locality? This question 
should always be asked, because of a tendency 
to adopt, somewhat blindly, those projects 
which have proven successful elsewhere. 

Union catalogs are costly, but worth the 
expense where there is a real need, as in the 
Philadelphia area with 137 libraries repre- 
sented in the catalog, and in the Rocky Moun- 
tain and Pacific Northwest regions because of 
vast distances and isolated libraries. But why 
should Pittsburgh have one, as was recently 
recommended by the presidents of its univer- 
sities? There are three major libraries, two of 
them separated by a city street and the third 
within a ten-minute walk of the other two. 
Professors and graduate students may be al- 
lergic to walking and telephoning, but none 
of Carnegie Library’s money will go into a 
Pittsburgh union catalog as long as I can 
block the project. 

Second, will a plan of lesser scope fill the 
need? A union list of serials, a far less expen- 
sive facility, is needed in the Pittsburgh area 
because of its large number of widely scattered 
industrial libraries, all dependent upon scien- 
tific and technical journals. Because there is 
this real need, a union list was established in 
1947 by the three major libraries which share 
the cost. The expense is fully justified. 

Third, and conversely, is the scope of the 
project wide enough to do the complete job? 
A local project should not be adopted if the 
need is statewide or larger, and there is an 
agency that can fill it. For example, the Pitts- 
burgh district needs a list of basic books for 
purchase by small libraries. The same need no 
doubt exists throughout the state, so the dis- 
trict is looking to the state library for it. The 
state library could, I suppose, decide that the 
need is nationwide and ask ALA to produce 
the list. 

Fourth, will the plan bring a return com- 
mensurate with the cost in dollars and effort? 
Again citing Pittsburgh—a union catalog, no. 
A union list of serials, yes. 

There should be, if possible, a return to all 
of the cooperating libraries. Many plans are 
one-way streets, the large library doing all of 
the giving; the smaller ones, the receiving. Irt 
many cases this is inevitable, but recent plans 
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include payments to the large library—for ex- 
ample, Enoch Pratt Free Library—to cover its 
costs. 

e Fifth, are existing resources fully utilized 
in any plan for development? It may be eas- 
ier to scrap existing facilities and begin anew, 
but it is likely to be wasteful. Pennsylvania’s 
legislature was far more easily convinced of 
the merit of the Pennsylvania state plan 
when it learned that the plan makes use of 
every existing point of strength. 

Sixth, if the project is at all sizable, addi- 
tional money must be available from some 
source. It is needed for additional resources. 
Joining ten weak libraries in a cooperative 
plan will seldom make a strong system; some- 
thing must be added. Funds are also needed 
for administration; library history is littered 


with examples of failure when already over- 
burdened staffs have assumed additional co- 
operative duties. Projects have a doubtful fu- 
ture unless some person or group can give full 
time and attention to their operation. Nor- 
mally this means additional money. 

New educational processes from the high 
school through the graduate school and those 
industrial processes which are commonly 
known as research and development have com- 
bined to require that library services be based 
upon extensive resources. The small library, 
dependent upon its own staff and collections, 
is no more suited to the times than is the lit- 
tle red school house. Cooperation, federation— 
some type of integration—is required to meet 
today's needs, and planning is basic in all 
such projects. ecc 


PLANNING FOR THE LONG HAUL TOWARD MEETING STANDARDS 


by Ruth P. Tubby, chairman, Standards Committee, Public Library Association 


When the public library standards embodied 
in Public Library Service: A Guide to Evalua- 
tion, with Minimum Standards were adopted 
in 1956, state library associations reacted to 
them in a variety of ways, which may be 
divided roughly into three classes. In some 
states, the document was adopted as THE state 
standards and there the matter rested. In 
others, public librarians agreed that they were 
impossibly high and set about drawing up 
lower standards based on Public Library 
Service for use within their own area. In still 
others, it was recognized that while the public 
libraries in the state could not generally meet 
the standards, a gradual process of upgrading 
according to a statewide plan covering a 
period of five to ten years could bring service 
far nearer to acceptable levels. 

The Standards Committee of the Public Li- 
brary Association, responsible for encourag- 
ing implementation of the standards, feels 
strongly that the last of these approaches to 
the question of how to improve standards is 
the best means of reconciling the conditions 
peculiar to each state with the national stand- 
ards. Several states, among them California, 


New Hampshire, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin, have made significant 
progress along these lines. 

In most cases, the first step was a survey of 
existing libraries, as a basis for the plan. The 
principles which underlie the plans as finally 
adopted are: 1) flexible organization to meet 
local conditions and needs; 2) gradualism— 
a step by step progress of improvement and 
growth: 3) widespread citizen participation 
in the study of, planning for, and support of 
libraries; 4) libraries working together to 
achieve quantity and quality of performance 
with many easily accessible outlets; and 5) 
maximum local financial support with addi- 
tional monies from the state or now through 
the recently passed Public Library Services 
Act. 

One example of planning is Design for Pub- 
lic Library Development in Wisconsin: Stand- 
ards for Measuring Progress, produced jointly 
by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
the Wisconsin Library Association, and the 
Library Trustees Association. The project took 
a year of intensive work on the part of more 
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than 100 people, but the result certainly just- 
Mies the effort that went into it. This clear, 
forceful document states plainly that libraries 
Fave an important role in meeting the chal- 
lenges of this decade and each must move 
toward adequacy in relation to ALA stand- 
ards. 

Wisconsin’s goal is a statewide network of 
l brary service through systems of libraries, 
whether these be consolidated, federated, co- 
cperative, or a mixture of one or more. The 
sate has been divided into seven major li- 
tary areas with plans for each size of library 
outlined in parallel columns. The plan stresses 
the need for a sound working relationship be- 
tween public and school libraries, and looks 
teward the time when every resident will have 
access to a central library within a one-day 
round trip and a community library within a 
one-hour round trip. 

In contrast to Wisconsin’s plan, the one 
developed in New Hampshire is suited to a 
state with very few cities and many libraries 
serving extremely small populations. The 
whole state will form a single system with the 
swonger libraries designated as district li- 
b-aries to assist their smaller neighbors, a 
g-eat deal of assistance in the form of inter- 
li»rary loans, and consultant service coming 
d-rectly from the state library. The state uni- 
versity is a vital element in the plan through 
it- series of training courses for librarians in 
cFarge of the smaller libraries. 

The *most important single recommenda- 
tien” of Public Library Service is the concept 
of library systems, “libraries working to- 
gether . . . to meet the full needs of their 
users." [n the years which have passed since 
those words were written, the idea of long- 
range planning has become increasingly im- 
pcrtant for at least two reasons: the experi- 
erce that voluntary effort is not enough to 
lezd to strong systems, and the emphasis on 
planning embodied in the Library Services 
Aet, passed in 1956 by Congress. How much 
inluence these two factors have had on li- 
brarians’ thinking can be seen in Standards 
fo- Library Functions at the State Level 
adopted by the American Association of State 
Libraries in 1963. 

While this document concerns itself with 
the services of state libraries to state govern- 
ment, the legislature, the courts, and the ad- 
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ministrative agencies, it also devotes a good 
deal of space to the responsibilities of the 
state to local library service. These responsi- 
bilities are spelled out in much greater detail 
than does Public Library Service, and repre- 
sent an advance over its earlier thinking. 
Planning for statewide library service, includ- 
ing university resources and those of state 
government and of public and school libraries, 
is a basic requirement, drawing the state li- 
brary association, citizen groups, and educa- 
tors into preparing the plan. 

Two kinds of assistance should be made 
available by the state. The first is the provision 
of "consultants sufficient in number to pro- 
vide contact with every publicly supported li- 
brary within the state at least once every year, 
plus sufficient staff to work intensively with 
libraries and library systems engaged in ac- 
tive programs to improve service" (Standard 
31). The consultant service *should be strong 
enough to help those libraries meeting stand- 
ards and thus able to move on to more ad- 
vanced programs" (Standard 32). 

The second kind of assistance is financial. 
Standard 43 says: “The state share in the 
financing of local public library service should 
be at least one third to one half of the total 
cost of a sound minimum public library pro- 
gram as set forth in the state plan for library 
development." In order that state funds may 
be used effectively, direct grants of state aid 
should be made only to libraries meeting mini- 
mum standards for sound organization, pro- 
fessional personnel, and financial effort from 
their local governments. Inadequate libraries 
should be granted state funds only if they 
have plans which show promise of achieving 
standards within a reasonable time. The short- 
term costs of organizing systems should be 
shared by the state. 

It is impossible for any standards to meas- 
ure such ultimate objectives as users’ personal 
satisfaction, their intellectual and cultural 
growth, or the influence of good library serv- 
ice on the entire community's life. The PLA 
Standards Committee is confident that such 
objectives will be attained as more and more 
states formulate and implement their own 
plans, guided by the experience of those whose 
plans are based on the principles enunciated 
in Public Library Service and Standards for 
Library Functions at the State Level. š 

coe 
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Contemporary Authors OFFERS 4000 FACT-FILLED BIOGRAPHIES 
OF CURRENT, IN-DEMAND AUTHORS EACH YEAR 


HERE ARE SOME TYPICAL COMPLIMENTS: 


“Essential reference book for high school librar- 
ians."'"—Hazel Elliott, Reference Librarian, Parkers- 
burg (W.Va.) High School 
“Very interesting . . . very useful."—John David 
Marshall, Head, Acquisitions Division, University of 
Georgia Libraries 
"The best work of its kind | have ever seen. ... 
Really an indispensable tool in every editorial office, 
every library, every publishing house."—kKenneth 
Hopkins, English novelist, — Writer-in-Residence, 
Southern Illinois University, 1964 


High school teachers and librarians, university librar- 
ians, authors themselves, and many others are enthusias- 
tic about CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS', because it is now 
providing—in —easily-read,  easily-used, unabbreviated 
form—author information which is available nowhere else. 

For example, CA contains more current authors of in- 
terest to young readers than all the other common sources 
combined. Through volume 8, CA contains listings for: 
Winners of most of the major literary prizes (all 1964 
NBA winners are included, for example, and all but two 
candidates); a majority of recent first-novelists; virtually 
all professionals with books on the best-seller lists in re- 
cent years, through early 1964; plus hundreds of writers 
whose prominence is too limited or recent for them to be 
listed in general biographical publications. 


"Very pleased with it.""—Frank A. Kvapil, Librarian, 
Hebron (Neb.) School District 


"Just what we need." —Jeannette Niederlander, Li- 
brarian, Free Public Library, Middletown, Ohio 


"| have long hoped for a reference book where the 
young reader will find more about an author than 
mere biographical facts. Happy to say CA meets my 

requirements,"—Howard Pease, author of numerous 
popular juvenile books 


"Exceedingly well done and most helpful." —Sonia 
Levinthal, Publicity Director, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS lists 2000 writers of cur- 
rent books in each of its two volumes every year—4000 
in all—in concise, detailed, orderly sketches based on in- 
formation provided and checked by the authors concerned. 
Entries include basic personal and career history data, 
plus these distinctive features: 


* Complete bibliographies of the original publication of 
each author's books, regardless of the number of titles, 


* Work in progress is reported, with titles and probable 
publishers and completion dates. 


* Sidelight information which gives insight into their 
work or personalities is provided by many authors. 


CUMULATIVE INDEXES are included. 


Two clothbound volumes each year—4000 listings—Annual subscription $25 
All back volumes in the series are available 





Easy Way To Get Hard-To-Find Facts 


NEW 4th Edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ASSOCIA- 
TIONS lists over 12,500 national organizations and spe- 
cialized groups, with information about their fields, pur- 
poses, activities, size, publications, and conventions. Vol- 
ume 1 gives full details about each group; alphabetical 
and keyword indexes are provided. Volume 2 is a geo- 
graphic guide to groups covered in Volume 1, and in- 
cludes an index of executives’ names. New edition, pub- 
lished in May, 1964, has 11,500 revised entries, over 1000 
new entries, 220 more pages in basic volume—and no in- 
crease in price. 


Volume 1 


Find Sources for Statistics 


Statistics on thousands of subjects ranging from abrasives 
to zirconium are easily located through STATISTICS 
SOURCES’, a specialized bibliography devoted to publi- 
cations of all kinds which include statistics. Compiled by 
four outstanding librarians—Allen, Georgi, Kruzas, Was- 
serman. 9000 sources cited, 6152 subjects. .......... $15 


1A Best Reference Book of 1962 (first year issued)  — 


10,000 Special Information Units 
Identified, Described, Indexed 


Information about more than 10,000 installations is in- 
cluded in the DIRECTORY OF SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND IN- 
FORMATION CENTERS’, edited by Anthony T. Kruzas, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Facilities covered include units op- 
erated by business and industrial firms, governmental 
bodies at all levels, educational institutions, associations, 
etc. Alphabetical entries give size of staff, size of collec- 
tion, subjects covered, names of staff members, and other 
details. Extensive subject index. .......... 0.000008 $25 


Identify Code Names, Other 
Mysterious Terms 


CODE NAMES DICTIONARY’ gives information on more 
than 8500 non-technical or slang terms, declassified code 
names for actions, places, and people, etc. . . . such as 
APOLLO, JUNE BUG, VAMPIRE, THE THING, SHADOW-82, 
BEDCHECK CHARLIE, OVERLORD . . . used in rocketry, avi- 
ation, meteorology, military operations, etc. Expert con- 
tributors, foreword by Eric Partridge. .......... sss. $15 


"A Best Reference Book of 1963 


SEE ALL GALE BOOKS AT ALA—ST. LOUIS, OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


2200 Book Tower 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
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OUR FIRST 1964 BOOKS 


EARLY INDIAN 
3y Katharine S. Diehl 
333 Pages 


IMPRINTS 


Bound $15.00 
A Bibliography of Indian and Pakistan Im- 


prints from the earliest time to the present. 


OUTERSPACE 
By Gertrude and James Jobes 
88 Pages Bound $11.00 


Myths—Name Meaning—Calendars from the 
emergence of history to the present day. 


INDEX TO BIOGRAPHIES OF 
CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 


By Storm Bull 


405 Pages Bound $9.00 


Liographical data for more than 5800 con- 
temporary composers can now be easily located 
Ly means of this new index, compiled by 
*torm Bull of the College of Music, University 
cf Colorado. 


GUIDE TO SOURCES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY 
2nd Edition 


Ey Eleanor Stuart Upton 


258 Pages Bound $6.00 


Frranged by subject, the main section of the 
book gives the location of information which is 
im privately-owned manuscript collections. An 
Appendix contains a bibliography of publica- 
tins which will be helpful in using the Re- 
ports, or in gaining access to the collections. 


INDEX TO PLAYS IN 


COLLECTIONS 
By John H. Ottemiller 4th Edition 
370 Pages Bound $9.50 


An up-to-date and enlarged revision of this 
helpful guide lists all standard full-length plays 
appearing in collections published in England 
and the United States between 1900 and 1962. 


INDEXING THEORY, INDEX- 


ING METHODS AND SEARCH 
DEVICES 

By Frederick Jonker 

124 Pages Bound $4.00 


This is an illuminating examination of the 
complex elements involved in Information Re- 
trieval. 


THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE 
By Philip Chapin Jones 


237 Pages Bound $5.50 


The great advances of science in recent years 
have strengthened confidence in its ability to 
find answers to such age-old and fundamental 
questions as the constitution of matter and the 
source of the phenomenon of life. 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN 
SERIES 
By Robert M. Orton 


20th Edition Due August 1964 


The Twentieth will be the most important edi- 
tion ever published. It will be compiled up to 
the very time the manuscript goes to press. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS, INC. 


237 Park Avenue South 


New York, N.Y. 10010 


We supply free Library of Congress Cards with all our publications. 
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e an important 
religious reference 


e a guide to 
Christian literature 


Now Serving 

Over 230,000 e a stimulant to intellectual 
Protestant Clergy curiosity about moral 
and spiritual trends 

of our time 





...Just A Few Compelling Reasons why CHRISTIANITY TODAY Belongs 
In Your Library 


With each bi-weekly issue, CHRISTIANITY TODAY becomes more val- 
uable to American libraries. Its growing influence makes it one of the most 
widely quoted, widely read publications in the mainstream of current Christian 
thought. 


Two of the nation's leading religious writers, Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, as 
editor, and Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, as co-editor, head up a 7-man interde- 
nominational staff. Nearly 200 book reviews a year quicken the literary 
interests of thousands. Fifty-one contributing editors from around the globe 
give international sparkle to subjects of penetrating and lasting import. 
CHRISTIANITY TODAY belongs in every library's periodical file. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. 233 AT THE AMERICAN LIBRARY CONVENTION 


Obtain a FREE copy of our “Convention Issue" which features 
the article “Public Libraries and Christian Literature", by Marie 
Loizeaux, outstanding American library figure. Browse among 
the many books, written by our staff or contributors, which are on 
display. We will be glad to talk with you about CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY and its role in your library program. 


CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY Wastin, o.c 2s 
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PUBLISHED 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


All books published by the H. W. Wilson Company are in- 
tended to help librarians work more efficiently and more 
effectively for the people their libraries serve. Stop in at The 
Wilson Company booth to study the new Wilson publications 
and to see the Wilson indexes and reference works that can 
help you solve your library problems. 


You might like to look over the new cumulations of our 
indexes, all of which will be on display, or you might like to 
see the latest books in the Reference Shelf series. Other new 
books in the exhibit are: 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK, 1963 


Famous First Facts, by Joseph Nathan Kane (Third Edi- 
tion) 


How To DzBarE, by H. B. Summers, F. L. Whan, and 
T. A. Rousse (Third Edition) 


MORE JUNIOR AUTHORS, edited by Muriel Fuller 


THE NEW LiBRARY Key, by Margaret G. Cook (Second 
Edition) 


PLAY INDEX: 1953-1960, edited by Estelle A. Fidell and 
Dorothy M. Peake 


YOUR FIRST STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 1959-1963 
STOP IN THE Usinc Your HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, by Martin Rossoff 


(Second Edition) 
CONFERENCE 
Copies of many of our other reference works and profes- 


EXHIBITS: sional tools will also be on display and there will be copies 
BOOTH 301 of our new catalog, the new edition of CATALOGING AND IN- 
DEXING SERVICES, and the June WILSON LiBRARY BULLETIN. 


See the John Cotton Dana scrapbooks 
in Booth 730 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF INDEXES AND REFERENCE WORKS 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE BRONX, NEW YORK 10452 
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Spirit of St. Louis 


Two hundred years from the first night Pierre 
Laclede Liguest and his founding party spent 
at a likely looking spot a thousand miles up 
the Mississippi from New Orleans, the spirit 
of St. Louis proved itself still vigorous and 
powerful. At about the hour when Laclede's 
campfire dwindled to a glow of red embers 
against the black wilderness, French Ambas- 
sador Hervé Alphand arose to deliver the 
greetings of the French nation to St. Louis. 
He spoke before a glittering audience of dis- 
tinguished visitors, headed by the President 
of the United States, at a dinner officially 
opening the city's Bicentennial Celebration. 


Photo above: The Climatron, designed by R. Buck- 
‘minster Fuller and opened in 1960, is located in the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens. 


by Beatrice K. Schwartz 


The ambassador began by referring to “Sahnt 
Louee." The second time, he hesitated a mo- 
ment, then doubtfully said “Sahnt Louee" 
again. Then, a lifetime of perfect French gave 
way before the vitality of this mighty metropo- 
lis on the Mississippi. For the balance of his 
speech, the ambassador admitted he was in 
*Saint Lewis." 

Over the years, St. Louisans have altered 
the pronunciation of the name Laclede be- 
stowed on this spot—which he selected to 
“form a settlement which might become one 
of the finest cities in America" where he 
could get rich trading with the Indians for 
furs—but the pleasure that eminently civil- 
ized Frenchman took in the good things of life 
has remained unchanged in the city he estab- 
lished. Today Laclede's statue stands before 
a city hall copied from the Hotel de Ville in 
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Faris, the post office in the heart of downtown 
St. Louis is a replica of the Paris Opera, and 
L nion Station, built in 1894 to resemble the 
aacient walled city of Carcassonne in south- 
e-n France, is about to be turned into a cul- 
tural center, because St. Louisans can't bear 
te part with a single one of its mighty towers 
aad turrets. 

Laclede, his young clerk Auguste Chou- 
teau, and the French families who settled on 
tke west bank of the Mississippi after Louis 
XV turned all French territorial claims east of 
tke river over to England became men of prop- 
erty and substance, as more and more Indian 
amd French Canadian traders came into St. 
Louis loaded with furs. Soon, a public square 
was laid out, and the city fathers dwelt in 
the pleasant French colonial houses surround- 
irg it. Unaware that even before Laclede set 
feot on the settlement he named for the pa- 
tron saint of the King of France, the hapless 
Louis XV had ceded the Louisiana territory 
to Spain, they lived as they would have in 
Paris. Furs, brought to St. Louis by rough 
frontiersmen and savage Indians, paid for 
w ne, handblown goblets to drink it from, ta- 
bE silver, and fashionable silks and laces, all 
imported from France. 

St. Louis became an American settlement 
waen President Jefferson made the Louisiana 
Purchase in 1803, at which time the territory 
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was again French. The one thousand citizens 
of St. Louis were more interested in the cele- 
bration of the official transfer of their town to 
the United States in March 1804 than they, 
had ever been in the distant disputes between 
France and Spain which scarcely affected their 
daily lives, whether a French or a Spanish 
captain headed their government. 

It is to be hoped that St. Louis merchants 
took more interest in that same year, 1804, in 
outfitting the Lewis and Clark expedition up 
the Missouri River than they usually did in 
the adventurers to whom they sold supplies; 
most of the time, the solid citizens of St. 
Louis wished them “Bon voyage" and re- 
turned to counting their profits and building 
up their city. The ruggedness, lawlessness, 
and violent high spirits that marked the early 
days of frontier towns are no part of St. Louis' 
history. St. Louisans, then as now, cherished 
the amenities provided by city life—music, 
the theatre, newspapers and magazines, good 
food and drink amid handsome and substan- 
tial surroundings. St. Louis was quite willing 
to profit from the men who built the West and 
to tolerate their presence for a while. But the 
process modern sociologists call *cultural ex- 
change" simply never took place. 


Mild civic schizophrenia 


Perhaps the unbridged gap between St. 
Louisans and the thousands who passed 
through the city in its role as the gateway to 
the West caused a mild case of civic schizo- 
phrenia. For the outstanding characteristic of 
present-day St. Louisans is their ability to 
hold opposing views about one idea simul- 
taneously, without feeling the slightest dis- 
comfort. They remain fiercely proud of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition of 1904. Ma- 
yor Raymond R. Tucker recently wired a pro- 
test to Ed Sullivan when he omitted the St. 
Louis Fair from a list of those to be described 
on his next television show. (Mr. Sullivan 
promptly and happily included the movies 
rushed to him by air.) However, a million-dol- 
lar bond issue that might have paid for its suc- 
cessor in honor of the city's bicentennial was 
defeated at the polls in the spring of 1963. 
The unique character of St. Louis’ Bicenten- 
nial Celebration, being held over a two-and-. 
a-half-year period without any expenditure of 
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public funds, is due to that defeat. St. Louis- 
ans are proud of the challenge presented by 
their “do-it-yourself” two hundredth birthday 
eparty. One after another, local institutions, or- 
ganizations, clubs, and corporations are an- 
nouncing elaborate and expensive events, 
which they will sponsor in the city's honor 
during 1964 and 1965. 

By the time Dr. William Carr Lane was 
elected St. Louis’ first mayor in 1823, the 
town had acquired a jewelry store (it is still 
flourishing today), a bank, a water power mill, 
and a hotel known up and down the rivers of 
America as “the best in the West.” All these 
encouraged Dr. Lane to say to the city’s al- 
dermen, “The problems of the inhabitants 
may fluctuate; all of you and of us may sink 
into oblivion, and even our families become 
extinct, but the majestic rise of our city is 
morally certain; the causes of its prosperity 
are inscribed upon the very face of the Earth, 
and are as permanent as the foundations of 
the soil and the sources of the Mississippi . . . 
a suitable system of improvement must al- 
ways be kept in view—that the rearing of the 
infant city may correspond with expectations 
of such a mighty maturity." 

St. Louis has been fortunate in acquiring a 
“suitable system of improvement" whenever 
the ups and downs of history have made one 
necessary. The fur trade and river traffic made 
the city rich enough to rebuild itself after the 
disastrous floods, fires, and epidemics of the 
1840’s, but these were declining forces in the 
American economy. In 1857, however, the 
railroad came to St. Louis—by water, since 
trains had to be ferried across the Mississippi 
—bringing with it profound changes. Political 
oppression and famines in Europe sent waves 
of immigrants from Germany, from Ireland, 
from Italy, from all the countries across the 
Atlantic to settle on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. The skills of these newcomers—crafts- 
men, scientists, industrialists, musicians, art- 
ists, educators, journalists—went to make St. 
Louis the diversified city she became. 

Diversity of opinion, inevitable in a popu- 
lation rich in differences, scarred St. Louis in 
the Civil War years. Though the institution 
of slavery was never popular here, where the 
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abolition movement and the underground rail- 
road increased in members as war approached, 
Missouri was a slave state. The famous Dred 
Scott case was first tried in the old St. Louis 
Courthouse. So divided, however, were north- 
ern and southern sympathizers that riots killed 
31 people in May 1861, causing St. Louis to 
be put under martial law for the duration of 
the War Between the States. 

While St. Louis marked time under martial 
law, Chicago became a railroad center. With 
the opening of the Eads Bridge on the Fourth 
of July, 1874, St. Louis began to catch up. 
Since the bridge enabled railroads to come 
into St. Louis without ferry boats, the city's 
development as a center from which such 
manufactured goods as beer, shoes, and flour 
were shipped all over the country was assured. 
A major event in the bicentennial celebration 
will be the famous bridge's ninetieth birthday 
party on July 4, 1964. A regatta, a boat pa- 
rade, and a water-ski show will be followed by 
a giant fireworks display after dark. While 
bands play, the whole city will turn out to 
picnic between the bridge's graceful support- 
ing arches and the site where a single arch, 
the 630-foot stainless steel monument to the 
opening of the West, is rising on the St. Louis 
riverfront. To the native St. Louis eye, these 
structures are pleasantly harmonious and even 





enhance each other. The endemic schizo- 
fhrenia enables St. Louisans to cling to tradi- 
t on while embracing innovation and to admire 
the effect. 

While it is recognized that the civic per- 
sonality is split, St. Louisans, far from worry- 
ing, enjoy and profit from the results. The 
norning Globe-Democrat, founded in 1874, 
and the afternoon Post-Dispatch, founded in 
1978, have rarely been on the same side of 
any issue more provocative than the United 
Fund Drive. Today, as disparate and as often 
ia disagreement as ever, the Globe-Democrat 
and the Post-Dispatch print their opposing 
views on the same presses, to the economic 
advantage of each and, incidentally, their sub- 
s-ribers. 


C ld and New World culture 


Succeeding generations of newcomers from 
an inhospitable Europe, endowing St. Louis- 
aas with all they valued from the culture of 
the old country and, at the same time, with a 
cautious appreciation of the new, undoubtedly 
eacouraged the dual nature of the city. St. 
Louis has two symphony orchestras (for which 
it provides more support than attendance, es- 
pecially when modern works are programmed). 
Cn the other hand, the Municipal Opera, pre- 
sented every summer in Forest Park, is so suc- 
cessful that performances are frequently sold 
oat, and guarantors’ checks are returned un- 
cashed year after year. It never occurs to St. 
Louisans that the excitement generated by a 
fill house could make symphony-going as 








contagious in the winter as attending the 
“Muny” is in the summer. They stay home 
from the concerts and give money. 

St. Louis restaurants continue to offer Euroe 
pean specialties that are no lower in calories, 
though they are considerably higher in price, 
than in the days when the Planters’ House 
Hotel and Tony Fausts Restaurant were 
tempting the appetites of Jenny Lind and Lil- 
lian Russell. 

St. Louis’ affection for its heritage is evi- 
dent in the variety of residential architecture 
on its many private streets and squares, remi- 
niscent of those in European towns. The high 
value placed on homes in these areas is ac- 
curately reflected in their prices, which are 
consistently high, while the recently com- 
pleted geodesic dome of the Climatron at 
Shaw’s Garden, the circular tiers of parabola- 
shaped windows at Priory School Chapel, the 
upswept hyperbola of the Planetarium in For- 
est Park all testify to enthusiasm for what is 
new. 

Gaslight Square, in recent years headquar- 
ters for evening entertainment in St. Louis, of- 
fers its wares in former mansions and commer- 
cial buildings, remodeled with materials sal- 
vaged from the once-stately town houses that 
were razed to make way for a new downtown 
industrial-commercial-residential district. On 
balmy summer evenings, the whole city seems 
to be dining or drifting among the square’s 
restaurants and street cafes—a few blocks of 
ornate Victorian atmosphere, increasingly val- 
ued as more and more of the city is rebuilt 
along modern lines. 


Triumphs—and disasters 


The twentieth century has treated St. Louis 
much the same as it has all American cities— 
to triumphs and to disasters. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh flew the Atlantic on money raised by 
St. Louisans, conquering the air in the Spirit 
of St. Louis. In the same year that element 
took revenge for the city’s audacity with a tor- 
nado that killed and wounded hundreds and 
did corresponding damage to property. 

Age, too, did its inevitable damage; once- 
fashionable residential districts became slums, 
and commercial buildings proved unadaptable 


Kiel Auditorium. 
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to modern business and manufacturing meth- 
ods. As property values declined, large areas 
of the city were allowed to decay. By the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century, St. Louisans 
"were faced with choked highways and short- 
ages of classrooms, teachers, hospitals, recrea- 
tional facilities, police and fire protection, 
sewers, and airport facilities. In the years be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, under the leadership of 
Mayor Raymond R. Tucker, the citizens of St. 
Louis dealt with these problems by approving 
the bond issues and new taxes now paying for 
progress in all directions. 

Not all the planned improvements have 
been completed, as the city begins its bicen- 
tennial celebration. The giant machines of 
construction are still visible everywhere, hard 
at work. But the highway system through and 
around the metropolitan area is complete. New 
office buildings, parking garages, and motor 
hotels have replaced obsolete buildings down- 
town. High-rise apartments and new town 
houses provide pleasant places to live within 
walking distance of downtown offices. New 
school construction is gradually coping with 
the problems brought about by a changing 


concentration of population. Urban rehabili- 
tation projects have saved handsome and con- 
venient older neighborhoods, making them de- 
sirable and even fashionable places to live for 
a third century of St. Louisans. 

About this vast program of change, Mayor 
Raymond R. Tucker has said, “It is the duty 
of each generation to leave St. Louis a better 
city than it inherited. We have seen this duty 
and are making up for lost time." The bicen- 
tennial generation, to whom his eloquent words 
were addressed, is indeed making up for lost 
time. But a “better city" to St. Louisans will 
never be an entirely new one. 

Today we watch the Gateway Arch rising 
where the embers of Laclede's campfire once 
burned. We watch cluttered city blocks giving 
way before the construction of a splendid 
sports stadium. We visualize the green malls 
and sparkling fountains which will some day 
replace the shabby blocks between these struc- 
tures. Meanwhile, we have permanently en- 
shrined, in the midst of this testimony to our 
faith in the future of St. Louis, the courthouse 
and the cathedral from our treasured and 
splendid past. ecc 





LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH BECOMES A DIVISION 


A reorganizational change, effective May 15, 
1964, raises the library services program of the 
U.S. Office of Education from branch to divi- 
sional status in recognition of its greatest re- 
sponsibilities resulting from federal legislation. 

The new Division of Library Services (John 
G. Lorenz, director), formerly the Division of 
Continuing Education and Cultural Affairs, will 
have two components: the Library Services 
Branch (Paxton P. Price, director) and the 
Adult Education Branch (Edward W. Brice, di- 
rector). The Library Services Branch will con- 
tinue to have responsibilities for the Library 
Services and Construction Act as well as the 
basic statistical, consultative, and library research 
program, 

Another major change in the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research and Development (in which 
the Division of Library Services is located) is 
the reorganization of the Division of Educational 
Research. This division now includes a Basic 
Research Branch, a Curriculum and Demonstra- 
tion Program, a Media Research and Dissemina- 
‘tion Program (the Title VII program under the 
NDEA), and an Arts and Humanities Branch 


(formerly the Cultural Affairs Branch). 

The three other divisions of the Bureau of 
Educational Research and Development, which 
is headed by Associate Commissioner Ralph C. 
M. Flynt, are the Division of Educational Or- 
ganization and Administration, the Division of 
Handicapped Children and Youth, and the Divi- 
sion of Educational Statistics. 


MAIN READING ROOM SERVICE IN 
LC TEMPORARILY DISCONTINUED 
For the first time since the Main Library 
Building was opened in 1897, service has been 
interrupted in the Main Reading Room beginning 
May 4 for an extended period in order that work- 
men may begin an extensive renovation project, 
including the installation of a new heating and 
ventilation system in this area. The Main Reading 
Room will reopen in the fall at a date to be 
announced later. Meanwhile, services in the other 
reading rooms will be continued, although it is to 
be expected that book deliveries to the Thomas 
Jefferson Reading Room in the annex will be 
slowed down, and that all reading rooms will be 
crowded. ecc 
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Libraries of St. Louis 


In February 1811, a few months after Wash- 
iagton Irving had described St. Louis as “a 
frontier settlement, picturesque but only half 
civilized,” the first public petition for a li- 
rary to serve the community appeared in the 
town’s three-year-old newspaper. 

This was not the first indication that St. 
Louisans appreciated books, however. 

In 1764 Pierre Laclede, the city’s founder, 
a Frenchman of good education, brought more 
taan 200 volumes from New Orleans, as he 
and his 14-year-old stepson, Auguste Chou- 
teau, landed to carve out of the wilderness a 
ssttlement, which he envisioned “might be- 
come hereafter one of the finest cities of 
America." 

When Laclede died in 1778 while return- 
img to St. Louis from New Orleans, an inven- 
tery of his estate showed his library con- 
teined books on a great variety of subjects— 
lew, medicine, physics, philosophy, history, 
azriculture, commerce, travel, literature, etc. 

Writers challenging the accuracy of Irving’s 
cultural appraisal of St. Louis in 1810 referred 
te the excellent libraries in the homes of Au- 
. gaste Chouteau, fur trader Manuel Lisa, 
Moses Austin in nearby Potosi, and many 
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by Elva Kuykendall Norman 


others. They spoke of the generosity of these 
men in sharing their collections and, as the 
home of Laclede and Chouteau served as the 
government center for early St. Louis, it 
might very well be said that St. Louis was a 
frontier city with a library from the day of its 
beginning. 

Yet more than a hundred years passed be- 
fore St. Louis could boast of a free public li- 
brary open to all of its citizens, although 
through the years there were many attempts 
to realize this dream. 

Today there are more than 225 libraries in 
the area—public, private, academic, and spe- 
cialized collections. They include treasures of 
rare old volumes, periodicals, journals, and di- 
aries, reflecting the city's early interest in 
books and its leaders’ sense of responsibility 
in recording and preserving their role in the 
opening of the West. They include beautiful 
old and new library buildings, varied services, 
and modern equipment indicative of the city’s 
continuing progressive efforts in the field. 

The history of this network of libraries is a 
story of the developing commercial, academic, 
professional, and religious life of a commu- 
nity, as it emerged from a fur trading post to 
become what the late Bernard de Voto de- 
scribed as “one of the most culturally mature 
cities of the United States.” 

It is a story of men and organizations, of 
vision and enterprise, of diverse interests, who 
saw the importance of libraries in the city’s 
advancement. Many of these early efforts to 
amass collections enrich St. Louis libraries to- 


day. 


First attempts 


While the first attempt to organize a li- 
brary in St. Louis failed, it was a first step ... 
the voice of the educated men of the commu. 
nity who moved, in increasing numbers, 
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among the fur trappers, rivermen, and the In- 
dians. Men like Dr. Francois Saugrain, born 
and educated in Paris, physician and scien- 
tist, friend of Benjamin Franklin, who experi- 
mented with electricity and wired doorknobs 
to discourage Indian callers whose unan- 
nounced visits often frightened residents. 
There were explorers Lewis and Clark, artists 
Audubon and, later, Bingham, writers Flint 
and Brackenridge, many others whose talents 
and voices were being heard locally and na- 
tionally. 

Eight years later there was another petition 
for a library for St. Louis. The St. Louis De- 
bating Society, *composed of the city's bril- 
liant and intellectual men," announced the 
sale of 200 shares of library stock at $25 each 
“at the store of Dr. Nelson and at Mr. Ben- 
net’s tavern.” This effort also failed. 

In 1824 they tried again, this time seeking 
the support of the city's first mayor, William 
Carr Lane, an early St. Louis physician, in 
whose office there was organized the first suc- 
cessful St. Louis Library Association. In a 
month they collected 800 books from 50 peo- 
ple. 

This first library was to be kept open Sat- 
urdays, 9 to 12 A.M. and 2 to 5 p.m. Every- 
one who bought a $5 share in the library 
(payable in money or in books) could borrow 
each week one large volume (octavo or larger) 
or two smaller ones (duodecimo or smaller). 
Colonel De Launay was listed as the city's 
first librarian. In 1833 the library had 2000 
books and was bought by the St. Louis Ly- 
ceum, a society for “the intellectual improve- 
ment of its members by means of debates, es- 
says and lectures." Flourishing for a while, 
the society became inactive after ten years 
and in 1851 decided to merge with the young 
and vigorous St. Louis Mercantile Library As- 
sociation. 


St. Louis Mercantile Library 


The St. Louis Mercantile Library, which 
you will want to visit during the ALA con- 
ference, thus fell heir to the first public li- 
brary collection in St. Louis. Organized in 
1846, the Mercantile Library is the oldest cir- 
culating library west of the Mississippi River 
in continuous operation. Located on the sixth 
floor of the library-owned First National Bank 
Building, 511 Locust Street, it derives its sup- 





The interior of the St. Louis Mercantile Library, the 
oldest circulating library west of the Mississippi in 
continuous operation. 


port from the rental of this property and from 
an annual $10 membership fee. 

During the ALA conference and the bicen- 
tennial year there will be on display here some 
of Mercantile’s historical treasures, representa- 
tive of its storehouse of old books, periodicals, 
journals, diaries, and prints, legacies of ear- 
lier St. Louis public and private collections. 

There one may see pages from Chouteau’s 
journal, a copy of the first book, the first play, 
the first verse published in St. Louis, the sec- 
ond edition of the city’s first newspaper 
(1808), and many other mementoes of early 
St. Louis life. There are also Bingham draw- 
ings of frontier life, Audubon prints, two mar- 
ble works of sculptress Harriet Hosmer (the 
first woman to be admitted to anatomy classes 
at the old McDowell Medical College), and 
other art objects, reminiscent of the days 
when Mercantile was the city’s first art mu- 
seum. 

In addition to this heritage of materials on 
the West, Midwest, and the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Territory, Mercantile also maintains an 
excellent current liberal arts collection. 

Mercantile Library has had the support of 
St. Louis business and civic leaders since that 
day in the 1840’s when two merchants, chat- 
ting in the doorways of their stores on Main 
Street, expressed a need for a library to serve 
merchants, their families, their employees 
and others who might want to join. From 1854 
to 1887 its first building was the cultural and 
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intellectual center of St. Louis. The grand hall 
on the third floor served as the platform for 
concerts, lectures, and civic meetings of all 
kinds. Thackeray, Dickens, and Emerson ap- 
peared here and, during the Civil War, troops 
even drilled in the hall. 

A full and fascinating account of all phases 
of community life during that period could 
be written from the newspaper reports of the 
happenings at the Mercantile Library. 

Emerson wrote after his St. Louis visit: 


The progress of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion of St. Louis is certainly most remarkable. 
Truly the West has a just estimate of the ad- 
vantages of education and of literature and they 
are somewhat ambitious withal. What if some of 
our Eastern cities, priding themselves so much 
upon their institutions and so patronizing to- 
ward self-improvement efforts of the ruder West, 
should wake up some morning and find re- 
corded in Hunt's Merchant's Magazine that the 
Mercantile Library Association of St. Louis 
maintains the leading or at least the second rank 
among all such institutions of the country. 


In 1887 the old building was demolished 
to make way for a larger one to bring in in- 
creased rental revenue. The library then con- 
fined itself to books, as other concert and lec- 
ture halls opened in St. Louis. The First Na- 
tional Bank Building was remodeled a few 
years ago but the spacious library maintains 
its charming club-like atmosphere so long fa- 
miliar to St. Louis book lovers. 


St. Louis Public Library 
A few years later in 1894 the first free tax- 





supported public library became a reality in St. 
Louis as the city took over the support of the 
St. Louis Public School Library organized in 
1865. Today St. Louis Public Library is le- 
cated at Thirteenth and Olive Streets in a 
handsome granite building of Italian Renais- 
sance style opened in 1912. Designed by Cass 
Gilbert, noted American architect, whose 
works include the St. Louis City Art Museum 
erected during the World's Fair of 1904 and 
the Woolworth Building of New York, the 
building was the gift in 1901 of Andrew Car- 
negie, who also gave funds toward other 
branch buildings for St. Louis. Today St. 
Louis Public Library has twenty-one branches 
and three mobile units. The newest of these 
are the modern Buder Branch and the Charles 
H. Compton Library, at Seventeenth and Lo- 
cust. 

The need for free reading materials as an 
adjunct to a new public school system was 
first advanced in 1860 by Superintendent of 
Schools Ira Divoll. Since financial problems 
of the Civil War period kept the school board 
from acting on Divoll’s proposal, he organized 
a library society independent of the school 
board and with the support of interested citi- 
zens a charter was approved by the Missouri 
legislature in 1865. The library opened with 
its books displayed on rough shelving in school 
board quarters. Soon its holdings expanded as 
various community and organizational collec- 
tions were consolidated with the new Public 
School Library Society. These included li- 
braries of the St. Louis Medical Society, the 
Art Society, the Academy of Science (or at 
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least what remained after a fire), the St. Louis 
Law Library, the Institute of Engineers, and 
even the Steam Fitters Association! 

Sentiment to make the library free to all citi- 
zens increased, as one St. Louis newspaperman 
wrote in his book, Tour of St. Louis (Dacus, 
1878) : 


It is to be hoped that the time is not far dis- 
tant when a library and reading room will be 
connected with every school in the city, and 
placed on the ground floor of an unpretentious 
building, so that the plain, every-day mechan- 
ics may find a welcome spot for instruction 
without being overawed by the grandeur of the 
place, or restrained from that natural freedom 
of manner which unlettered natures require. If 
we must educate people, we must go down to 
them. The Public School Library is one step in 
the right direction. There are many others to 
follow. 


So a public school collection, starting in 
1865 with 42 annals of Congress, a few school 
and miscellaneous books, about 100 volumes 
worth $100, will next year celebrate 100 years 
of service, as the St. Louis Public Library, one 
of the nation's oldest and finest collections. 


St. Louis County Library 


The other large free public library system 
in the St. Louis area, the St. Louis County 
Library, began in 1946. 

The St. Louis County Library District (ex- 
cepting those communities which chose to 
continue operation of their own local librar- 
les) was organized to serve a 455-square mile 
area, then predominantly rural, now a heavily 
populated suburban community, stretching 
from the Mississippi River on the south to 
the Missouri River on the north. The first 
book was issued in March 1947. In 1963 the 
circulation was almost 4,000,000. It has the 
third largest circulation of any county li- 
brary in the United States and ranks first in 
circulation of all libraries in Missouri. 

Tradition says that the petition for county 
library service came to the Missouri State Li- 
brary from a rural school teacher in behalf of 
her pupils in an isolated community. When 


Main delivery hall of the St. Louis Public Library. 


Stewart W. Smith came to St. Louis County 
to head the new district, he turned to book- 
mobile service as the most expedient means 
of serving such a far-flung district. Good serv- 
ice through a fleet of bookmobiles (to be in- 
creased to 23 this summer) brought commu- 
nity support in 1955 for a special five-year 
building tax. These funds have made it pos- 
sible to build County Library headquarters 
at 1640 South Lindbergh Boulevard and four 
large regional branches. 

County Library also operates two smaller 
branches and, as building funds become avail- 
able, it is expected that there will be further 
expansion to provide service for a district 
which continues to grow in population. 

Visitors will find at County Library head- 
quarters a feature unique in library operation, 
an extensive shop for automotive mainte- 
nance, where the library is also able to design 
and make special furniture and shelving tai- 
lored to its own needs. 


St. Louis Law Library Association 


One of the earliest specialized collections 
in the St. Louis area is also located downtown 
within walking distance of Kiel Auditorium. It 
is the St. Louis Law Library Association, on 





the thirteenth floor of the Civil Courts build- 
ing at Twelfth and Market streets. One of 
the oldest law libraries in the United States, 
it was founded in 1838 and incorporated a 
year later. Its founders include two early 
Missouri governors, Trusten Polk and Hamil- 
ton R. Gamble, and Edward Bates, who served 
as attorney general in Lincoln's cabinet. 
Private since its beginning, it was housed 
for a period in the old St. Louis Public 
School Library. It includes with its exten- 
sive and complete law collection, dating from 
early Colonial days, a complete set of St. 
Louis City Directories from 1854, and other 
interesting items, such as Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton's Historical and Legal Examination of the 
Dred Scott Decision ( Appleton, 1860). 


Missouri Historical Society Library 


One of the finest historical collections in 
the United States is that of Missouri Histori- 
zal Society, located in the handsome Jeffer- 
3on Memorial building in Forest Park, erected 
with profits from the 1904 World's Fair. Its 
2urpose, as stated in 1866, is “to encourage 
aistorical research and inquiry and to provide 
i safe and permanent depository of manu- 
scripts, papers, documents of historical value 
-elating to the city of St. Louis, Missouri and 
‘he Mississippi Valley." The roster of found- 
ers in 1866 listed such community leaders as 
William G. Eliot, founder of Washington Uni- 
-ersity; Henry Shaw, who established Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden; and James Eads, who 
»uilt Eads Bridge across the Mississippi River. 
The adequate housing of historical materials 
was a problem until the Society erected a 
building of its own at 1600 Locust in the 
-890's, which it occupied until the removal 
3n 1913 to Forest Park. Missouri Historical So- 
ciety maintains a free public museum and an 
educational program sponsored by Famous- 
Barr Company, the department store, as well 
ts its comprehensive and growing library of 
essorted materials which are a valuable re- 
source for writers and historians. Its outstand- 
ing collection includes the papers of explorer 
William Clark and the Chouteau fur trade col- 
Isction. It is supported entirely by member- 
ships and gifts. The Jefferson Memorial build- 
ing houses the famed collection of Lindbergh 
Trophies in the east wing. 
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Missouri Botanical Library 

Henry Shaw, who worked for the establish- 
ment of Mercantile Library and the Missouri 
Historical Society, also founded one of tlte 
finest botanical libraries in the world. It is the 
collection started in 1857 as an important ad- 
junct of the Missouri Botanical Garden, 
which ALA visitors will surely want to visit. 
Shaw, an Englishman who retired at forty be- 
cause he felt that his personal fortune of 
$250,000 was enough for any man, patterned 
his botanical garden after Kew Gardens of 
England, whose director, Sir William J. Hook- 
er, strongly urged the establishment of a good 
botanical library as an important appendage 
to the garden. Shaw asked Dr. George Engel- 
mann, St. Louis physician-scientist, and other 
noted botanists of the day to make the first 
purchases in Europe. Today, thanks to his 
great vision and wisdom, Shaw’s garden has 
one of the finest botanical libraries in the 
western hemisphere, with many priceless vol- 
umes (including incunabula), prints, and pe- 
riodicals. 


St. Louis Medical Library Association 

Dr. George Engelmann, who made the first 
book purchases for the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, also played a role in the beginning of 
two other scientific St. Louis collections. He 
was a founder in 1837 of the Western Acad- 
emy of National Science, which in 1856 be- 
came the Academy of Science, and began the 
outstanding collection on all branches of sci- 
ence housed today at Pius XII Memorial Li- 
brary of St. Louis University. He was also 
president of the St. Louis Medical Society in 
1852, and for fifty years his explorations and 
investigations in various fields of science 
brought national distinction to the city. 

The St. Louis Medical Society, founded in 
1835, began the serious assembling of its col- 
lection in 1865. In 1869 it became a part of 
the Public School Library and, when the city 
took over the Public School Library in 1894, 
the Medical Society relinquished all its claims. 
In 1899 it began a new independent organi- 
zation, the St. Louis Medical Library Associa- 
tion, which eventually was housed in the 
Medical Society building, 3839 Lindell Boule- 
vard, opened in 1927. It has an extensive 
collection of books and periodicals related to 
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all fields of medicine; its rare books in- 
clude the Vesalius and Paracelsus collections. 


Concordia Seminary Library 


Another outstanding specialized collection 
housed in a beautiful modern building is the 
Concordia Seminary Library (Fuerbringer 
Hall) at 801 DeMun, Clayton. When the 
Lutheran seminary was founded in 1839 in 
Perry County, Missouri, faculty members 
shared their books with students. Many of 
these old volumes, and other outstanding be- 
quests since, have given Concordia an excel- 
lent rare book collection, not only related to 
the Lutheran church, but ecumenical in nat- 
ure, covering theology, liturgics, and hymnals. 
Their periodical file includes all religious 
denominations and several languages. 


Washington University Library 


Washington University, founded in 1853 
by a Unitarian minister, William G. Eliot, was 
urged by Edward Everett at its opening in- 
augural ceremonies (1857) to “collect an am- 
ple library—that great, silent, but all-eloquent 
teacher of every branch of knowledge." 

The first library building was the gift of 
Stephen Ridgley, another Englishman like 
Henry Shaw, who retired in 1850, in his early 
40's, “with a competency of $50,000" which 
he believed entirely adequate for his future 
needs. Through good investments Ridgley, 
like Shaw, was able to make substantial be- 
quests from his really modest fortune built up 
from his introduction of the use of spirit gas 
in lamps, *a great improvement over the lard 
lamps." 

Washington University's original buildings 
on the hilllop campus were leased to the 
World's Fair of 1904, the university occupy- 
ing its new home in 1905 after the close of 
the fair. During the fair, Ridgley served as 
“The Hall of Congresses” and housed, among 
other items, Queen Victoria's Jubilee presents, 
part of the British government exhibition. 

In 1962 Washington University dedicated 
its beautiful new $4,000,000 Olin Library, the 
gift of John M. Olin. 

Olin houses some outstanding collections, 
manuscripts, and papers, as well as its mate- 
rjals serving students and faculty. Washing- 
ton University also has extensive holdings in 


its various schools and departmental libraries. 
The old Ridgley Library now serves the law 
department and as faculty offices. 


St. Louis University Library 


Pius XII Memorial Library was dedicated 
in 1959 to house the outstanding collections 
assembled by St. Louis University in its 141 
years of history. The core of the university's 
holdings were brought over from Europe by 
the Rev. P. J. De Smet about 1835. Its pride 
is its extensive microfilms from the Vatican Li- 
brary in Rome, making accessible for the first 
time in the western hemisphere knowledge that 
was preserved before the invention of the 
printing press and a record of European cul- 
ture from antiquity to modern times. An idea 
born in the mind of the Rev. Lowrie J. Daly, 
a history professor at the university, caught 
the imagination of St. Louis citizens of all 
faiths who joined in raising $4,250,000 for the 
library building. The microfilm project was fi- 
nanced with a $350,000 gift from the Knights 
of Columbus. Varied other collections are 
housed at Pius XII, making it a valuable re- 
source for those interested in early St. Louis 
and the West. St. Louis University also has 
holdings housed in various schools and de- 
partments. 

In addition to the Washington and St. Louis 
university libraries, there are some eighteen 
other academic collections in the area. 


Stories of early St. Louis libraries 


A study of the history of St. Louis libraries 
leads into all kinds of interesting historical 
avenues, especially the early personal collec- 
tions, shared with those in the community 
hungry for learning, libraries which inspired 
many young men who had little or no oppor- 
tunity for formal schooling. 

James Eads, whose steel truss bridge erected 
in 1874 across the Mississippi River stands 
today as a great engineering feat, is a good 
example. He received his early education from 
the library of a St. Louis businessman for 
whom he worked as an errand boy. Eads had 
only three years of schooling, but Barrett Wil- 
liams *turned him loose during his leisure 
hours in a good scientific library" and, before 
Eads was of age, he was said to know all 
that age could teach him about engineering. 
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Pius XII Library, St. Louis University. 


A St. Louis history in 1881 listed 96 out- 
standing libraries in private homes of the city. 

Many St. Louis cultural and educational 
nstitutions, including libraries, received their 
»arly support from self-educated men, “mer- 
chant princes" with little formal schooling; 
here were also the contributions to community. 
ife made in various areas by St. Louis doc- 
-ors. It is interesting how many times the same 
3ames turn up in diverse community endeav- 


LIBRARY TOURS AT THE 


The following St. Louis library tours, which will 
be held Wednesday, July 1, during the confer- 
»nce, were announced by R. Charles Taylor, 
chairman of the Tours Subcommittee, Local 
Conference Committee. Buses will leave from the 
main building of the St. Louis Public Library 
at 1:30 p.m. and return to the same place at 
5:30 P.M. 


TOUR I: ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 


Pius XII MEMORIAL Lisrary or Sr. Louis UNI- 
VERSITY A distinguishing feature is the Vati- 
can microfilm depository. The functional plan of 
an exterior view building provides an unusually 
large reading area. 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY LIBRARY An example 
of the latest features of a modern modular build- 
ing, including completely open stacks and lumi- 
nous ceiling lighting. 


Joun M. Ori Lisrary or WASHINGTON UNI- 
VERSITY An outstanding innovation in con- 
temporary library planning and equipment. This 
is an interior view building, offering the dis- 
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ors for common good—science, education, li- 
braries, and political life. 

There are many stories in a study of librar- 
ies. One of these is the Working Girls Free 
Public Library. It was fostered by a St. Louis 
schoolteacher and her friends “for the factory 
girls 13 and 14 years of age who would have 
no other access to learning,” a library which 
expanded to meet other needs until it de- 
veloped into a thriving settlement house. 

Research in St. Louis library history re- 
vealed many individual and collective efforts 
to start early libraries—the Mechanics’ Ap- 
prentices, the German *Turnvereins," fraternal 
orders, churches, etc.—with many finally re- 
alizing that these smaller collections should 
be shared and housed in larger libraries. The 
history of libraries is a study of people within 
the community, not simply a compilation of 
dates. Collections grow or decline, serve and 
enrich according to those who administer them 
and assure their accessibility. 

Visitors to the ALA conference will find not 
only excellence and variety in St. Louis col- 
lections but also much that is historically ex- 
citing. ecc 


ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE 


tinct idea of an atrium (open-air court) in 
the center. 


BERKELEY Senior HicH Scuoor LIBRARY 
Completely carpeted and arranged for its most 
modern functions of team teaching and multiple- 
class use. 

TOUR II: PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Buper BRANCH or St. Louis PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The main exterior feature is the use of anodized 
aluminum solar screens. 


Kinkwoop PusBLIC Liprary (suburban area) 
A new addition of 5500 sq. ft. has enlarged all 
departments and provided for modernized serv- 
ice operations. 


MarrLEwoop PusBLIC LIBRARY (suburban area) 
A good example of multiple usage of a munici- 
pal building with the library occupying one-third 
of the total space. 


HEADQUARTERS BUILDING OF THE Sr. Louis 
County LiBRARY The large shop and auto- 
motive maintenance and furniture manufacturing 
section is a unique attraction. eee 
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Dimensions of the 


by Jesse H. Shera 


Because librarianship today is in a state of 
transition, and because its horizons are ex- 
panding in strange new directions in response 
to demands being made by a society in which 
recorded knowledge is increasing exponentially 
in volume, complexity, and importance, the 
problem of defining a graduate professional 
curriculum in library science is particularly 
difficult. 

The relationship between the liberal arts 
undergraduate program and graduate study 
needs to be thoroughly understood and its 
structure described. The boundaries of the core 
program (assuming the existence of a core) 
must be definitely established. The relation- 
ship of substantive subject knowledge to com- 
petence in librarianship in special fields re- 
quires much more objective examination than 
it has yet received. The elements common to 
the derivative forms of librarianship (such as 
documentation and information science) and 
the parent discipline must be fully explored 
if curriculum content and degree structure are 
to meet the demands of the present and the 
anticipated needs of the future. 

If educational facilities are to be properly 
aligned with professional requirements, knowl- 
edge of what professional librarians do and 
how they do it, not to mention what they 
should be doing and how it should be done, 


is a sine qua non for those who are to make 


o This is the second of a series of three articles 
by Dean Shera of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity library school, Cleveland. The first, 
“Toward a New Dimension for Library Educa- 
tion," was published in April 1963. The third, 
or graduate and doctoral programs in library 
education, is scheduled for a fall issue. 


Master's Program 


the decisions that will determine the pattern 
of library education. 

The first year of graduate professional 
study should bring to a synthesis the under- 
graduate liberal program, the subject matter of 
the student's major, and basic instruction in 
librarianship; the student must learn to relate 
the fundamental theory and basic techniques 
of librarianship, in a meaningful way, to the 
substantive content of his undergraduate ed- 
ucation. He must be brought to an understand- 
ing of librarianship, the ends it serves, and 
the means it employs to achieve those ends, 
in the context of the society in which it op- 
erates. Such an understanding of librarianship 
requires not only mastery of basic knowledge, 
but also development of the capacity for rig- 
orous analysis—the cultivation of a toughness 
of mind—that will promote the student's in- 
tellectual growth and prepare him to contri- 
bute to the growth of his profession. 

During this first year the student should be- 
gin his initiation into that particular branch 
of librarianship in which he expects to prac- 
tice. But the treatment of these specializa- 
tions during the first graduate year can, be- 
cause of the limitations of time, be no more 
than introductory; it is the basic essence of 
librarianship that must be transmitted at the 
Master's level, together with an introduction 
to one of the specialties in the profession to- 
ward which the graduate may direct his fu- 
ture interest and attention. 

Rejection in the late 1940’s of the fifth- 
year (or second) Bachelor's degree estab- 
lished the Master's degree, now generally 
awarded after the successful completion of ap- 
proximately one calendar year of graduate 
professional study, as terminal for far too 
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many students. Though it is commonly ac- 
knowledged that one year, even when it in- 
cludes the requirement of a thesis or paper, is 
an inadequate amount of time for mastering 
the fundamentals of the profession and achiev- 
ing some competence in a speciality, the plac- 
ing of the short-sleeved gown and abbreviated 
hood over the shoulders of the candidate it- 
self implies finality. Yet the profession is be- 
coming more and more insistent that the li- 
brary schools (or any other schools, for that 
matter) graduate specialists in the various 
areas included in their educational offerings. 
Thus the students and the schools are both 
caught in the toils of a growing, changing pro- 
fessional situation. 


Three possible solutions 


There would seem to be three possible ways 
of escape from this predicament: 1) revise the 
content of the Master's curriculum so that it 
includes a minimum of “core” material and a 
maximum of speciality-oriented material; 2) 
let the specialists be trained in other schools, 
with the essentials of librarianship added to 
their programs in capsule form by the library 
staff or by librarians added to the faculty for 
this purpose; 3) define the Master's program 
as comprising the fundamentals of librarian- 
ship and institute a new degree (between the 
MS and PhD) designed to qualify graduates 
in the various specialities. 

Most library schools have felt the pressure 
to accept the first of these possibilities, and 
many have yielded to it. Perhaps the most 
notable are Drexel, Illinois, and Columbia. At- 
trition of the core has been a fairly persistent 
phenomenon in library education. This pres- 
sure is particularly difficult to resist when a 
fund-granting agency is prepared to finance 
the development and implementation of a 
brand spanking new curriculum for the train- 
ing of specialists in certain kinds of librarian- 
ship, but will make no money available for 
the development of a sound core program on 
which the many library specialties must build. 

Moreover, this approach to the problem may 
not be entirely irrational. The core as it is now 
understood may well be overburdened with 
elementary material, excessive detail, and un- 
necessary routine, and much of it may indeed 
be obsolete or irrelevant to the needs of the 
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specialist. One finds it difficult to believe that 
the core today should be identical with the 
core of ten years ago, much less that the core 
ten years hence should have a commen 
boundary with the core as it exists at the 
present time. But to say that the core is chang- 
ing in content is not to say that the period of 
time for its mastery should necessarily be re- 
duced. 

Documentalists, for example, may not need 
today's basic course in cataloging, but it is 
entirely possible that the character of the 
course itself may change so that it will en- 
compass a broader scope of basic knowledge 
essential to the professional preparation of all 
students, including documentalists. Again, 
the new dean of the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago recently told the 
alumni that, in his opinion, “the future li- 
brarian must be well grounded in techniques 
of operations research and systems analysis, 
[and that] advanced research should be car- 
ried out by those with a mature scientific per- 
spective that can best be achieved by a solid 
grounding in mathematics." To one who sees 
these techniques as belonging to a specializa- 
tion, the conclusion would seem to be that 
the line of demarcation between core and spe- 
cialization may not be as sharp as has been 
assumed, and that its definition is becoming 
increasingly blurred. 

Programs for the training of personnel by 
subject specialists, with only nominal partici- 
pation (if any) by the librarians, the second 
of the three possibilities, have been inaugu- 
rated recently in institutions such as Lehigh 
and Georgia Institute of Technology. This 
development, too, has largely been encouraged 
by certain of the fund-granting agencies, es- 
pecially the National Science Foundation, in 
which there exists considerable skepticism 
about conventional library education and its 
appropriateness for information specialists and 
others serving the complex information needs 
of research workers in the sciences. 

Such programs are predicated on the as- 
sumption that the science information special- 
ist is first of all a scientist and that librarian- 


1 Don. R. Swanson, “GLS Curriculum—The Shape 
of Things to Come," University of Chicago, Grad- 
uate Library School News Bulletin, No. 28 (Jàn- 
uary 1964), p. 4. 
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ship is to be equated with cataloging, classifi- 
cation, and other traditional forms of biblio- 
graphic organization. Adherents to this philos- 
ophy do not see the librarian as a literature 
specialist, hence the programs which they have 
developed emphasize such areas as Syntactic 
Concepts, Logico-Mathematical Theories, Com- 
puter Programming, Data Processing, and 
Languages for Science. As specialized addi- 
tions to a basic library curriculum these 
courses can readily be justified, but hanging 
in mid-air, as it were, they are completely di- 
vorced from the realities of professional prac- 
tice. 

The third possibility, a middle-level pro- 
gram devoted to advanced study rather than 
research, has not, so far as the present writer 
knows, been instituted anywhere except at 
the University of Illinois, where a Certificate 
of Advanced Study in Librarianship will be 
awarded for satisfactory completion of eight 
units of “grade” work. The possibilities of 
such programs will be considered in the third 
article in this series.? 


Unique features of librarianship 


It seems clear that the first requisite for 
planning of a meaningful Master's program is 
the identification of the unique features that 
make librarianship a profession, and the defi- 
nition of what library schools must teach in 
order to meet the actual and anticipated needs 
of that profession. Perhaps this definition can 
be deduced from all the sound and fury al- 
ready storming through our professional liter- 
ature; presumably each library school is rea- 
sonably satisfied that its curriculum bears 
some relation to the world which its graduates 
will enter. On the other hand, as society 
changes, so change its institutions—after a 
time lag, of course. The real question is: Are 
professional schools to lead in the anticipa- 
tion of and adjustment to change, or are they 
to be no more than reluctant followers? 

Despite the fact that there would appear 
to be a growing enthusiasm for rejection of 
much of the present-day library school cur- 
riculum, especially by those who seek the 


* This is the second of an informal series of three 
articles by Dr. Shera. The first was published in the 
April 1963 ALA Bulletin; the third is scheduled for 
publication this fall. —Ep. 


prestigious status of documentalists or infor- 
mation specialists, the study conducted for 
the Modern Language Association by Cohan 
and Craven clearly shows that the chief criti- 
cism of these schools is that they are unpopu- 
lar and they are poor. They cannot recruit, 
thus they cannot graduate, enough trained 
personnel to meet the needs of industry and 
government; and they have not managed to 
secure enough support from industry and gov- 
ernment to permit them to design and imple- 
ment adequate programs for the preparation of 
students in certain fields of special librarian- 
ship. 

Cohan and Craven define a science infor- 
mation specialist as: 


One who processes and transmits the intellectual 
content of recorded scientific and technological 
information [and who] has interest, education, 
and training in one or more scientific disciplines 
together with their literatures and appropriate 
foreign languages, interest in the logic, language, 
and mechanics of intellectual operations, appre- 
ciation of the role of recorded knowledge in the 
development of civilization, knowledge of the 
theory and practice of the processes of the in- 
formation cycle, and commitment to serve the 
specialized needs of his clientele.? 


One would find it difficult to formulate a 
better definition of a science librarian, and if 
the words “scientific and technological" were 
omitted (or altered) and "subject fields" 
were substituted for "scientific disciplines," 
the definition would cover almost every prac- 
ticing librarian. 

Cohan and Craven admit that: 


The graduate library schools are the only exist- 
ing institutions for the formal education of in- 
formation specialists. The schools have tradi- 
tionally developed the basic library skills . . 

cultivated a professional attitude of service, and 
introduced the graduate student to historical 
and theoretical points of view. Over thirty ac- 
credited library schools offer courses or pro- 
grams that prepare individuals, at least in part, 
for a career in science and technical information 
work. . . . Some library schools have become, in 
addition, a meeting ground for special institutes 
and conferences on scientific information and 
also have sponsored basic research in the de- 


*Leonard Cohan and Kenneth Craven, Science In- 
formation Personnel (New York: Modern Language 
Association of America, 1961), p. 16. 
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velopment of information systems and the in- 
vestigation of machines.* 


Nevertheless, the library schools are damned 
out-of-hand for turning a deaf ear to new pro- 
fessional needs: “To solve the recruiting prob- 
lem, to overcome the factors causing inertia, 
and to educate the information specialist more 
efficiently, the investigators suggest a new 
graduate school of science information and 
a one-year graduate curriculum leading to an 
MS in information."* 


Librarians or information scientists? 

No one could properly argue that the infor- 
mation needs of today's research workers are 
not substantially different from the book needs 
of readers fifty years ago. But one finds it 
hard to understand why the critical demands 
of the present for new types of library and 
bibliographic service must inevitably be as- 
sumed to create the need for a wholly new 
profession requiring an independent curricu- 
lum in a special school. It is equally hard to 
understand why Cohan and Craven were so 
unwilling to proceed in the direction that their 
data indicated. Their tables clearly show that 
libarians are now doing the largest part of our 
information work; that the work they are do- 
ing is obviously library work (literature 
searching—bibliography, reference work, and 
subject analysis [including classifying/subject 
headings and indexing] were by far the most 
frequently cited essential elements in science 
information work) ; that they do this work in 
institutions or facilities called libraries; and 
chat training in library science is second only 
:0 subject knowledge in its importance to 
chem. 

Yet the authors proceed to outline a cur- 
"iculum for their new school to meet the spe- 
eialized needs of “information scientists." 
And despite the fact that the subject content 
of present library school curricula is known, 
and that a curriculum for information scien- 
fists is here proposed, the authors can see no 
possibility of adapting the one to take in the 


* [bid., p. 23. 

5 Ibid., p. 26. With financial assistance from the 
Hational Science Foundation, such a program is be- 
iag tried at the University of Illinois, where the 
cegree is the culmination of a course of study spon- 
sred jointly by the departments of science in the 
graduate school and the library school. 
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other. Then, to add insult to injury, they 
write off the library schools for lacking the 
very support they deem necessary for the suc- 
cess of the new school; thus they state, “Isi- 
brary schools lack the necessary funds for re- 
search, experimentation, development, and re- 
cruitment” (page 25), and again, “Such a pro- 
gram would require industrial, governmental, 
and academic support to provide for: 1) re- 
search and development, 2) faculty, 3) fel- 
lowship and scholarship funds, 4) work-study 
programs, 5) recruiting, and 6) placement" 
(page 39). What could the existing library 
schools not do with such support? 

In effect, librarianship is being condemned 
for having successfully done in the past much 
of that which was demanded of it and, as a 
punishment, it will, in the future, be denied 
the support that it needs to adapt itself to new 
horizons of service. Instead, there is to arise 
a new and perhaps more glamorous profession 
which will repeat that which the library schools 
have already done. Because librarianship is to- 
day what its historical traditions have made 
it, must its passage to the future be forever 
barred? 

The present outcry for a National Plan for 
Library Education is really a veiled reaction 
against the economic starvation with which 
library schools have long been afflicted—a 
yearning and a protest, disguised in grandiose 
terms as a super-research bureau that might 
have, it is hoped, an appeal to a benefactor. 
Library schools do not want, and do not need, 
a national plan, but they must have the re- 
sources to attract teachers and research investi- 
gators of the highest quality and students of 
the greatest possible promise for future pro- 
fessional leadership, and they must be freed 
from the constant struggle against penury that 
prevents them from forging ahead in the di- 
rections they very well know they should go. 

We would in no sense absolve the library 
schools from the blunders they have made, 
but it is difficult to be imaginative, aggressive, 
and courageous on an empty stomach. A lean 
and hungry look may be the face of revolu- 
tion, but it is scarcely the countenance of 
thoughtful and well-considered constructive 
action. Or, to change the metaphor, give li- 
brary education the tools, and it will finish 
the job it started. eoo 
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PROVIDING SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE CULTURALLY DEPRIVED: INTRODUCTION 


Broadening the Experience 


of the Culturally Disadvantaged 


This is a third grade classroom in a down- 
town school. The children are reporting on a 
science experience that had to do with the 
conditions favorable to the nurture of living 
things. The tallest and darkest boy in the 
room is standing before us with a waterless 
flask over the rim of which droops the wilted 
top of a rather elderly carrot. “I brought this 
in last week,” Ted reports as he holds it up 
for us to see, “and it’s getting worse.” 

In another situation, this time a four-room 
school far back in the mountains, a reading 
group clusters around the teacher. These are 
first graders who have been reading a story 
about hide-and-seek. “What other meaning 
do we have for ‘hide’?” asks the teacher, re- 


For a good number of years the 
February issue of the ALA Bulletin 
has been a special issue on some as- 
pect of school library service. This 
year, rather than a special issue, the 
: Bulletin is publishing a series of arti- 
cles. The subject is Providing School 
Library Services to the Culturally 
Disadvantaged. Jean Lowrie, head of 
the Western Michigan University li- 
brary school and past president of the 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians, is special editor of the 
series, which will continue through 
the January 1965 issue. At that time 
AASL expects to reprint the series in 
a form similar to that of the reprints 
. of earlier years. 





by Alexander Frazier 


calling the advice of the manual. The chil- 
dren are puzzled *Let me give you a few 
hints," she proffers. Finally she points to their 
shoes; she has leather in mind. 

“Now where does this kind of hide come 
from?” she persists. “Giraffes,” one child 
hazards. Another, *Hippopotamuses." A third, 
“Crocodiles.” The teacher beams; they are 
getting closer. Then one last contribution is 
offered. Becky waves her hand wildly. “Yes?” 
the teacher asks. “Leprechauns!” 

These are mountain children, but many of 
their unpainted shacks have a new adjunct: a 
multifingered tower attuned to the world be- 
yond the hollows. 

Another vignette. In this urban second 
grade, half the children are members of hill 
families who spend their weekends with kin- 
folk across the river. Mrs. Dane has found that 
she can stimulate the flow of talk on Monday 
mornings by starting off with news about her- 
self. Since they met last, she reports, she has 
been working in her rose garden, spading up 
the soil and spreading fertilizer to feed the 
roots. “Why, Mrs. Dane," one bright-eyed 
little fellow exclaims, “I didn't know you knew 
about fertilizer!” 

These are some of the children we have be- 
come concerned with these days as we ask our- 
selves whether we can do more to help dis- 
advantaged children succeed in school. 


Compensation and remediation 


One of the ways we are trying to help them 
is by enriching their experience through what 
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e Dr. Frazier is a 
professor in the Col- 
lege of Education, 
Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. He 
is also director of 
both the University 
School and the Cen- 
ter for School 
Experimentation. The 
latter serves as an 
organizer for co- 
operative campus and 
field study projects. 


is coming to be called compensatory educa- 
tion. The program we have is all right, we 
seem to say, but these children are not ready 
for it. They need so many experiences they 
haven't had. 

They need all kinds of encounters with the 
unfamiliar. If they're city children, they need 
to be taken to the country to see where 
milk comes from and how fields are plowed. 
If they live in the country, they should be 
taken to the city to ride up and down on an 
escalator or visit the zoo and feed peanuts to 
the monkeys. At school, the environment may 
be deliberately enriched for these children. 
Books of all kinds; pictures, films, and film- 
strips; persons who can serve as resources 
and perhaps as models; a great range of con- 
crete materials for manipulation—variety and 
abundance in all of these are to be valued. 

Eventually, through such compensation, 
children who have come to school with too 
little will have gained enough to get started. 
Then they will move through our program with 
greater expectation of success. Or so it is 
hoped. 

However, if they don't succeed once they do 
zet started, we can always work on their defi- 
siencies by a program of remediation or ad- 
justment. After all, compensation can be car- 
ried just so far. Finally we have to start teach- 
ing, wherever our children come from. And if 
instruction doesn’t “take,” we will do what- 
2ver we must to make up for lack of learning. 
We know a good many things to try: 

* We may group the poor learners within 
1 class or work with them individually. 

* We may farm them out to the teacher of 
che next younger group for a period a day. 
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* We may send them out to meet three 
times a week with the reading specialist. 

* Or, if we have a good many such chil- 
dren, we may decide to reorganize our pri- 
mary program around reading levels and giye 
the children more time to move through the 
established sequence. 

In most of these ways of remedying or ad- 
justing the slow-moving child to our regular 
program, we need all the help we can get in 
finding stimulating materials for reading and 
learning. We want books of many kinds, non- 
print materials of many kinds. The more var- 
ied and abundant our resources for teaching, 
the more likely we are to bring deficient chil- 
dren up to snuff. Or so we hope. 


Trying to do much more 


But surely, as we think of what library serv- 
ices may do for the culturally disadvantaged, 
we must feel that there is something more to 
be done than getting them ready for things 
as they are or cleaning up after their failure 
to learn (or ours to teach). Experience with 
richness of resources for learning ought not 
to be regarded as preparatory for our regular 
program or as being provided peripherally for 
those who don't respond within it to our sat- 
isfaction. Compensation may strike us as too 
little, remediation as too late. 

Rich resources, we would agree, ought to be 
in the middle of the program; perhaps that 
may mean some changes in things as they are 
or as sometimes they may be. Ted's carrot, as 
he can observe from a carefully planned ex- 
perience, is certainly “getting worse.” But he 
is ready now to move from direct observa- 
tion and from his present level of language to 
resources that may help find more of the rea- 
sons why and more discriminating ways of 
reporting on these reasons. j 

The children who know at least a little 
about giraffes and hippos and crocodiles and 
even leprechauns happen to be living in a 
classroom that has by actual count 162 trade 
books collecting dust on a bottom shelf under 
a couple of rows of supplementary readers 
and unused health and science textbooks. All 
these are perceived somehow as being there to 
be read if there is still time after the neces- 
sary classroom work has been done. 

Mrs. Dane’s boy from the hills has a new 
respect for his teacher because he has found 
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that she knows something that really matters. 
And her concern for his growth has a broader 
base as she moves to bring him together with 
resources, either in her classroom or acces- 
sible to it, that will help him learn how to 
build on what he already knows. 


A rich situation for learning 


We know what a situation in which rich- 
ness of resources is central to learning looks 
like and how library services can relate to it. 
But let us look at one example simply as a 
reminder of the need to demand more of our- 
selves than compensation and remediation. 

It is ten o'clock and all the children in this 
second grade room except three are reading in 
books they chose. The three are on the floor 
lettering a report on a large sheet that is 
headed “Our Weather Experiment.” It is 
April and this class has been making instru- 
ments to keep track of the rainfall. 

The teacher is reading with one boy who is 
having some trouble with word endings; they 
are using one of the supplementary literary 
readers from a well-known series. At the teach- 
er's elbow another boy appears with his book 
held out and a finger on one word. *What 
does ‘fragment’ mean?” he asks. “A piece of 
something," the teacher tells him. 

Around the table where the teacher happens 
to be working, children are reading these 
books: Freddy the Magician, The Marsh- 
mallow Ghosts, The Real Book about the 
Texas Rangers, Spring Things, and Smokey. 
Elsewhere the visitor finds children at work 
on A Book to Begin on Time; Ghosts, Ghosts, 
Ghosts; It Happened One Day; What Is 
Weather; Rodeo; Stories to Remember ; Chris- 
topher Columbus; Betsy and the Circus; and 
Annie Oakley: The Shooting Star. In a win- 
dow seat two girls are sitting together; one is 
reading Eddie and His Big Deals (“Its my 
second Eddie book,” she volunteers); the 
other, Peter Pan. Why are they sitting here? 
“Oh, we just like to read together.” 

At the end of a table, where he has plenty 
of room to spread the book out flat, a seven- 
year-old Civil War buff is carefully studying 
the pictures in Divided We Fought: A Pic- 
torial History of the War, 1861-1865, bor- 
rowed from the high school collection just for 
him. 

The visitor accompanies one small reader 


upstairs to the elementary collection to get a 
book about people of other lands. The general 
topic of group study has been how things be- 
gan, and she is interested in learning more 
about where the people of this country came 
from in the early days. The librarian tries 
to help her find just the right book. His help 
is especially valued in getting hold of titles 
on the higher shelves. At each book in turn she 
glances quickly. “No...no...no....” She 
is taking a look inside each to assess its read- 
ability in terms of what she knows she can do. 
“That’s it,” she says firmly when she is of- 
fered Where in the World Do You Live. 

Later the teacher says of this class, 
"They're reading all kinds of books, of 
course, for all kinds of purposes. One boy 
has just started on the Hardy Boys series. 
But we've all been reading this week for our 
group study in particular. We've used many 
films and filmstrips, too. Next week we are 
going to the museum to find more answers to 
our questions. We have a lot of interest in 
pioneers and the Old West. We'll try to pull 
things together soon and perhaps develop a 
simple time line, relating it to some of our 
arithmetic concepts.” 

And as the visitor prepares to leave, the 
teacher offers a last word: “The main thing 
is to develop purposes for finding out. That's 
two-thirds of the battle.” 


Guidelines 


What we have been saying is that library 
services need to be kept in the middle of the 
picture from the beginning for all students, 
privileged as well as disadvantaged. 

We might contend, too, that the concerns 
learners bring with them should be honored 
if we are to help them discover the range 
of resources besides direct personal experience 
through which their needs may be satisfied. 
Sometimes we think we already know what 
these interests and needs are. But do we? 
There is so much that might be learned about, 
well, fertilizers or maybe kinds of hunting 
dogs other than those down home or possibly 
about boys of another time who were born 
into families that lived in a log cabin set high 
on a ridge far off at the end of a dirt road 
that got lost winding up into the hills. 

We may agree that sometimes such interests 
are difficult to bring into the open at school 
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or elsewhere. We tend, perhaps, to try to fit 
the seekers of new experience to our program, 
whether in the school or in the community li- 
brary. Is there effort in both places to help 
all kinds of seekers find ways to express and 
to satisfy the many more or less personal and 
relatively unique concerns that they may bring 
with them? 

We may recognize that much stimulation 
may be needed to arouse new concerns and in- 
zerests. In schools, these purposes can be 
derived—and are in the best teaching situa- 
zions—from planning for the search in many 
3elds of knowledge. The purposes so derived 
will then call for the use of all the resources 
we can possibly muster. Exciting new inter- 


ests in the nonschool setting involves other 
problems but is no less essential if we are 
to serve the special needs of the disadvantaged 
or the different. Certainly merely placing a 
placard above a shelf of books that everyone 
ought to know will not be enough. 

Whatever the difficulties are in trying to 
become more effective in bringing library 
services to such children and youth, we must 
certainly resist confining our efforts to com- 
pensation and remediation. Let us do what we 
can there, surely, but let us add a third ap- 
proach to this new campaign. Let us be, as we 
always have been, concerned chiefly with the 
use of our full resources for the achievement 
of satisfaction. ecc 





Staff Meetings Based on Reading for an Age of Change Series 


“he thoughtful pamphlets in the Reading for an 
Age of Change series were the springboard for 
the monthly staff meetings of the Public Library 
«f Cincinnati and Hamilton County during the 
vinter of 1963-64. 

Drawing on Cincinnati's wealth of community 
wesources, specialists in each of the areas covered 
Ey the pamphlets were invited as guest speakers. 
“he plan of the meetings was this: First a half- 
hour talk by the guest, then a brief question 
period followed by a coffee break. After this 
recess, staff members reviewed the books sug- 
gested in the pamphlets’ bibliographies. The 
books under discussion were displayed so that 
saff members might examine them and branch 
l brarians might consider the titles for purchase. 
Copies of the introductory essays were available 
te those interested in acquiring additional in- 
fermation on the various topics. 

For the initial meeting, on Space Science, the 
giest speaker was Russell N. Edwards, consult- 
irg engineer for the Space Power and Propulsion 
Section of the General Electric Company. Allon T. 
Schoener, director of Cincinnati's Contemporary 
Arts Center, was the speaker for the meeting 
based on The Contemporary Arts. A spirited dis- 
cession followed both meetings. At the third meet- 
irg, on Freedom of the Mind, the guest speaker 
was Carl Rubin, Cincinnati attorney and a former 
Hamilton County assistant prosecutor. Mr. Rubin 
dealt briskly with the problems inherent in the 
p:eservation of the freedoms granted by the Bill 
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of Rights, most particularly with the question of 
the right of an individual to read what he chooses. 
Robert B. McNee, head of the Department of 
Geography at the University of Cincinnati, spoke 
on Expanding Population in a Shrinking World. 
At the final meeting of the series on The World 
of Economics, Thomas J. Hailstones, dean of the 
College of Business Administration at Xavier 
University, gave an absorbing talk about the inter- 
weaving of economic problems with other prob- 
lems of our era—social, political, etc. 

Each of these meetings was different—in the 
method of presentation, the way in which the out- 
side expert approached his topic, the audience 
response in the question period. One thing, how- 
ever, they had in common: They were successful 
beyond the hopes of the planning committee. The 
opportunity to hear the ideas and concepts of the 
guests, each an excellent speaker well qualified 
in his field, opened new channels of thought and 
recharged the intellectual batteries of the staff 
members of the Public Library of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County. The series took more intensive 
planning than did the previous format for staff 
meetings, but the results more than justified the 
time and effort expended. One indication of inter- 
est was the rapid disappearance of the titles listed 
in the bibliographies. We had purchased all the 
titles for display and staff use; within 72 hours 
only ten books were left.—Margaret Anne Sanger, 
head, Readers Bureau, Public Library of Cincin? 
nati and Hamilton County. eco 
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SHAKESPEARE 
As You Like Him 


in AMERICAN EDUCATOR's 


400th Anniversary 
*Memorial Reprint 
of the Most Important Roast 
in English Literature 


Containing Remarkable New Insights into the 
Great Bard’s Life, His Works, His World 
THE BIOGRAPHER is Dr. Giles E. Dawson, Curator 
of Books and Manuscripts in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library 

THE AUTHENTICATOR is Salvatore Quasimodo of 
Milan, Italy, Nobel-Prize winning poet and 
critic 

THE CURRICULUM co-ordinators are two heads of 
English departments, Nina Grace Smith of the 
Oak Park-River Forest (Ill.) High School and 
Dr. Frank Townsend of the Lake Forest (Ill.) 
High School 


It’s *Shakespeare Country" 
at Tangley Oaks (left), 


where the AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA and other fine educational 
works are published. Mr. Will would feel quite at home in our recon- 
structed sixteenth-century English manor 

house, with its priceless antiques, its rich carv- 

ings in wood and stone, and an intellectual 

environment that has produced the best- 

balanced encyclopedia buyable today. You 

haven't heard about the AMERICAN EDUCATOR? 

Its modest school and library price? Ask Vicki 

Johnson to bring you up to date when you send 

25€ for the *24-page illustrated Shakespeare 

reprint (or when you see her at ALA.) 














Tangley Oaks Educational Center | rmn | 
Lake Bluff, Ill. 60044 iud i 
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You won't find all the answers, 
but you will find a number 


of good ones in... 


28 


ISSUES OF FREEDOM IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


The papers in this book are reprinted from the In- 
tellectual Freedom section of the ALA Bulletin, 
June, 1960-June, 1963. Re-issued in book form, they 
furnish a record and an interpretation of a number 
of problems concerning freedom which librarians in 
the United States faced during 1960-63. Articles are 
arranged under five headings: The Nature of Our 
Problem, Charges of Subversion, On Defining Ob- 
scenity, Concerning Our Children, and Who May 
Use the Library. 


Everett T. Moore. Ready this month $1.75 


PLANNING LIBRARY BUILDINGS FOR SERVICE 


Reports the prepared papers, related proceedings, 
and discusions of the 1961 Buildings and Equipment 
Institute held at Kent State University. Covers de- 
sign and layout of college, university, public, and 
school libraries with emphasis on service to users. 
Formal papers treat such key problems as: elements 
of planning; values of wood, metal, and plastic 
equipment; environmental control; and human me- 


chanics in relation to equipment. Panel discussions Publishing Dept. 
explore the place of school library facilities in the AMERICAN 
new curriculum and involving others in planning. In- LIBRARY 
cludes floor plans and presentations of sixteen col- ASSOCIATION 


lege and university, public, and school libraries with 
the evaluations by institute participants. 


Harold L. Roth, editor. Just published $3.75 


50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 60611 


STUDENT USE OF LIBRARIES 


Presents the papers of the Conference within a Con- 
ference held during A.L.A.'s annual conference in 
Chicago, July, 1963. Nearly 4000 librarians partici- 
pated in this exploration of ways in which they could 
equip themselves and their libraries to meet student 
needs in today's educational world. This report of 
that inquiry includes the texts of the general session 
addresses, background papers and commentaries, 
and the summary of group recommendations. It pro- 
vides a national synthesis of both problems and so- 
lutions which this increased demand for library serv- 
ice presents. 


Ready this month $3.00 


Be sure to stop at booth 718 in St. Louis 
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“As you 
like it...” 


Illustration by Anne Lewis 
From Shakespeare 
for Young Players 


SPANISH-AMERICAN POETRY — 
A Bilingual Selection 


by SEYMOUR Resnick. Jll. by Anne 
Marie Jauss. Forty poems are selected 
from the best of five centuries by poets 
from Chile to Mexico; from the six- 
teenth-century poets to the famous mod- 
erns. The bilingual format is arranged 
for the enjoyment of reading and the de- 
velopment of reading techniques. Index. 


Ages 12 up © Grades 7 up 
Trade $2.95 ¢ Lib. Ed. $2.97 net 


WHITEY AND WHISKERS AND FOOD 
Science Parade Series 

by CONSTANTINE GEoRGIOU. Jll. by Tay- 
lor Oughton. Two white mice are brought 
into a 4th grade schoolroom. First, 
Whitey is fed food on the “good food 
chart” and Whiskers is fed “goodies” — 
candies, cookies and soda pop. Combines 
group activity and "first" experiments in 
“science. Reviewed for scientific accuracy. 
Two colors. Ages 7 up * Grades 2-5 


Trade $2.50 œ . Lib. Ed. $2.62 net 







AIRCRAFT AT WORK At Work Series 


by Mary ELTING. Ill. by Janet and Alex 
D’Amato. Tells about airplanes, their 
functions, and the men — fire wardens, 
crop dusters, flying salesmen, smoke 
jumpers — who fly special kinds of air- 
craft. Reviewed for scientific accuracy. 
Two colors. Index. Glossary. 


Ages 8up © Grades 3 up 
Trade $2.95 © Lib. Ed. $2.97 net 


FIRST AID FOR INSECTS AND MUCH MORE 
Science Parade Series 

by ARTHUR A. MITCHELL. JIll. by Wendy 
Worth. Full of crickets, praying mantids, 
caterpillars, ladybugs, ants, fireflies, grass- 
hoppers, water insects and “insects that 
do not make good pets.” Reviewed for 
scientific accuracy. Two colors. Index. 


Ages 7 up © Grades 2-5 
Trade $2.50 © Lib. Ed. $2.62 net 


THE STORY OF BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA 
Story of Science Series 

by RUTH LELLAH WHEELER. Jll. Ameri- 
can birds, with information on how they 
fly, their body structure, where they nest, 
their calls and songs, as friends of the 
farmer, and more. Reviewed for scientific 
accuracy. Color plates. Pronouncing in- 
dex. Bibliography. Life Science/Con- 
servation. 

Ages9 up * Grades 4 up 
Trade $3.50 © Lib. Ed. $3.36 net 


SHAKESPEARE FOR YOUNG PLAYERS 
From Tens to Teens 

by GERTRUDE LERNER KERMAN. Jll. by 
Anne Lewis. Tested adaptations, varying 
in length, with Shakespeare’s original 
lines — Romeo and Juliet, Twelfth Night, 
The Taming of the Shrew, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Tempest, As You 
Like It. Information about Shakespeare's 
times. Staging directions. Glossary. In- 
dex, Adult * Cloth, reinforced $6.95 


NOW AVAILABLE IN HARVEY HOUSE LIBRARY BINDINGS 


Story of Science Series: — $3.36 net each 


THE STORY OF BUTTERFLIES AND 
OTHER INSECTS... 1. 


THE STORY OF LIFE: Plants and Animals 
Through the Ages. — 








by PETER FARB 


by PETER FARB 


Science Parade Series: . $2.62 net each 


THANK YOU, MR. SUN! — by Hy RucuHrIS 
WHAT MAKES ME TICK? — by Hv RucuHris 
WAIT AND SEE by CONSTANTINE GEORGIOU 


-HARVEY HOUSE, INC., Publishers MERE rvinoron-on-nuoson, new von 
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A unique FREE service to Librarians 





Maxwell Scientific International invites you to accept its remarkable and con- 


venient 
DOCUMENTATION SERVICE 


which informs you of new and forthcoming books from all over the world in your 
own particular field of interest. 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS: 


Send us your request for enrollment—you may use the coupon below. 


We will then send you a classification form which, after checking off your specific 
areas of interest, you should return. 


Upon receipt of your completed form we will commence to send you weekly in- 
formation about all significant new and forthcoming books of all publishers in the 
fields that you indicated. 


This information will be on IBM type cards—one for every title for easier filing— 
and each will include a description of the book . . . its contents, author(s), pub- 
lisher, price, pagination, date and country of publication . . . all the information 
you need to assist you in making a well-informed selection for your library. 


You will also automatically receive, free of charge, the 250 page volume, “Reference 
Tools For Librarians," which gives full details of more than 2,000 important biblio- 
graphic reference works. 


TO TARE ADVA NTA GE of this unusual free offer just fill in and mail the 


coupon below. It will then be our great pleasure to bring you still another service of 


MAXWELL SCIENTIFIC INTERNATIONAL 


The complete single source of supply for any book or periodical published any- 
where in the world . . . where foreign publications are sold at official rates of 
exchange, and customary library library discounts given for all U.S. publications. 


Maxwell Scientific International, Inc. 
44-01 21st St., Long Island City, New York 11101 


Please enroll my library in your free Documentation Service, and send me a classification 
form so that I may indicate my specific areas of interest. 


NAME 





LIBRARY 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP 
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A report of the Midwinter meetings of the Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 


"The Needs of Libraries 





Customarily the Midwinter meetings of the 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
review the ongoing programs oj the ALA; 
needs are considered only in relation to what 
is already being done. This year Pebco Chair- 
man James E. Bryan changed the focus of 
the meetings to a consideration of needs which 
are not being met. 

The program fell into two parts. First the 
Pebco representatives from each of the ALA 
divisions (the past presidents) were asked to 
review needs which fell into their field of re- 
sponsibility. Second, a group of representa- 
tives of various library interests were asked 
to present library needs in their areas without 
reference to ALA's capacity, as presently 
organized, to meet those needs. 

The Reporting Committee (S. Janice Kee, 
member-at-large, chairman) said to Pebco at 
the end of the meetings, and to the Executive 
Board later, that the presentations “empha- 
sized, in the main, the broad needs facing the 
American Library Association as an organi- 
zation, libraries of all types, and librarian- 
ship as a profession.” The committees iden- 
tified seven areas in which major needs exist: 
1) personnel, 2) research and planning, 3) 
legislation and librarians in the legislative 
process, 4) communications within and with- 
out the Association, 5) expanding and im- 
proving the quality of library services and 
reaching a wider public, 6) intellectual free- 
dom, and 7) headquarters operations. 

This article reports the highlights of the 
Pebco meetings. The statements from the di- 
visions are sometimes greatly condensed. In 
addition, fuller summaries and quotations 
from a few of the “general interest” speakers 
are featured. Two statements from ALA com- 
mittees and one on the ALA Council are in- 
cluded in this group. 





—and what ALA can 
do to help meet them 


Adult Services Division, Muriel L. Fuller, 
past president. The Adult Services Division 
has listed a total of twenty-one needed publica- 
tions which would aid in the members’ work with 
adults. These included handbooks, how-to-do-it 
manuals, bibliographies, and reading lists. Con- 
tinued discussion is needed in ALA of the pub- 
lications program—not just books and journals, 
but reports of division studies, etc., including a 
list of all publications available from all divi- 
sions. 

There is a need for improving skills for work- 
ing with adults through institutes, workshops, 
and similar activities. ASD could help state as- 
sociations carry out such programs and could 
cooperate with national groups, such as the 
Adult Education Association and the National 
Council on the Aging. 

Fourteen studies and research projects have 
been suggested in the areas of adult reading in- 
terests, needs, and services. ASD supports the 
idea of coordination of research at ALA head- 
quarters, with an office to serve all units. 

A program of providing materials, services, 
and an understanding of the role of the library 
can help the newly literate. 


American Association of School Librarians, 
Cora Paul Bomar, past president. The divi- 
sion's office at the headquarters of the National 
Education Association needs increased financial 
support. The activities of this office can be of 
great importance to the development of all types 
of libraries. Telling the library story to NEA 
groups and gaining their support for library de- 
velopment are extremely valuable. 

Support is needed for implementation of the 
standards by means of financial aid to state 
groups, publication of materials for distribution, 
and financial help for AASL participation at na- 
tional meetings. 
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STATE LIBRARIES, by Carma R. Leigh, California State Library 


The picture of library resources and serv- 
ices at the state level is somewhat confused; 
above the state level it is thoroughly confused. 
We need to have clarified the relationships be- 
tween state library agencies, both among 
themselves in one state and from state to state, 
and between these, the Library Services 
Branch, and the ALA. “And where does the 
Library of Congress fit into the picture?" 

In some areas it seems that everyone is re- 
sponsible for everything, with no clear or spe- 
cific responsibility fixed for anything. A good 
example is library statistics. State libraries, 
ALA, and the Library Services Branch are all 
working on library statistics, but no one 
group is responsible. State libraries deal in 
statistics all the time, but it is doubtful that 
they are getting the most results out of all the 
energy, time, and money being spent. “Who 
follows through? Who can be held responsible 
for the results in the statistics field?" 

“State libraries desperately need the find- 
ings of every possible kind of research on 
»very possible level in implementing the state- 
wide programs and spending the money 


wisely" that we get from Congress and state 
legislatures, “but it is difficult to learn what 
is going on, what has been done, and what is 
being contemplated." 

More experienced librarians who are will- 
ing to do consultant work in every field are 
needed. “We need help in raising the state li- 
brary salaries to attract better-qualified per- 
sonnel to do it." Can ALA help clarify the 
roles of the different agencies? Will the day 
come *when the role of the Library of Con- 
gress could be integrated more fully into the 
pattern of library development in the states?" 

Would it be feasible for ALA—or someone 
—to organize a series of training programs of 
real depth and quality? They would have to 
be intensive and short, three or four weeks at 
the most, with expenses paid in most cases for 
state library consultants. 

In many states, a problem exists in the rela- 
tionships between the free library consultant 
services and the paid consultant. 

Most needed is “an across-the-country spe- 
cialized training course in research methods 
for state library consultants now on the job." 





Some plan must be considered by which school 
ibrarians who are members of NEA can join 
AASL with payment of joint dues or a special 
membership. 

AASL is concerned about recruitment of 
-chool librarians. Implementation of the stand- 
ards is handicapped because principals and 
superintendents who are convinced of the need 
»or school librarians can find no trained ones. 

A study must be made of the needs in the 
zeld of selection of materials and of the best 
ways of implementation to insure meeting these 
needs. There is urgent need for more adequate 
bibliographic control of the full range of school 
[brary materials. 


American Association of State Libraries, 
Melen A. Ridgway, past president. Imple- 
mentation of Standards for Library Functions of 
tie States is needed to strengthen state library 
agencies and to help them meet the growing 
responsibilities being thrust upon them by 
cthers, especially by federal legislation. 

State planning and the state agency’s status in 
taat planning are increasing in importance. More 
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attention must be paid to the development of 
metropolitan area service and regional systems 
and to the study of relationships between state, 
metropolitan, regional, and local libraries. 

Relationships with nonlibrarian and non-ALA 
groups, such as the Council of State Govern- 
ments, archivists, legislative reference groups, 
historical societies, Assembly of State Librarians, 
library trustees, and other laymen must be 
strengthened. 

Recruiting and training are highly important. 
Particularly needed is a crash program of in- 
service training of persons to serve in state li- 
brary programs. 

In the light of new federal legislation, there is 
a need for more information on criteria and 
codes for library buildings and for identifying 
more librarian consultants. 

Preconference workshops, or other devices, 
should be held to encourage all types of li- 
brarians to be more conscious of and knowledge- 
able about the legislative process and how to 
work more effectively in it. 

A more frequent and less casual ASL news- 
letter or journal would improve communication 
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ACADEMIC AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, by Frederick H. 
Wagman, University of Michigan Library 


(Mr. Wagman expanded and enlarged on 
noles by JAMES E. SKIPPER, executive secre- 
tary, Association of Research Libraries.] 

The Association in general and the Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries in 
particular should consider the development of 
junior colleges and four-year community or 
branch colleges as a special and urgent prob- 
lem that requires concerted action. There are 
a number of helpful publications already 
available. Perhaps a series of workshops or 
institutes on starting the small college library 
from scratch might be useful. 

It would undoubtedly be useful for the rela- 
tively small number of librarians who will 
find it necessary to undertake this sort of 
thing, but it would be even more useful to the 
school administrators who are going to be 
heads of junior colleges or small colleges and 
to educators who would attend these work- 
shops. These people must be reached more 
than the librarians in this connection. 

“The effort to assist the establishment and 
administration of the smaller academic li- 
brary should not ignore the impact that these 
new institutions of higher education are hav- 
ing on public library facilities. I think the 
reference here is directly to one of the critical 
topies of the Conference-Within-a-Conference 
last year. We can no longer afford to ignore the 
public library sector when we are planning for 
academic library facilities. 

“Experience is showing us that the latter 
had a direct effect on the former. This impact 
was noticed in our major metropolitan areas 
as far back as the 1930's. It is now spreading 
to the rest of the country, with the develop- 


ment of community college facilities. 

*[t would seem that attention should be 
given to these dependent relationships so that 
adequate library service is not forfeited by 
default. On the one hand, it seems to me there 
is no question that we need to strengthen the 
academic library very greatly. On the other 
hand, there is no question in my mind either, 
that whatever we do with respect to the aca- 
demic libraries, the public libraries are going 
to inherit, to an even greater extent perhaps 
than they have in the past, the job of serving 
students in the academic institutions. This 
is not only a question of inadequacy on the 
part of the academic library. It is a question 
of mobility of student population, location of 
student mobility, the fact more and more in- 
stitutions are developing in and around the 
large urban centers, and the fact of conveni- 
ence of use of libraries where students live, 
rather than on the residential campuses that 
used to be the traditional place for higher 
education in the past. 

“But whatever we do, there is no question 
that we are not going to be able to segregate 
students by type of institution. They are going 
to use the public libraries. They are going to 
demand service there, and the public libraries 
are going to have to carry this burden. I 
think this is probably one of the things we 
had better reconcile ourselves to, and I think 
Mr. Skipper here takes the magnanimous 
point of view when he says one of the things 
the college librarian should be concerned 
about is strengthening the public library be- 
cause they are going to have to help to serve 
college students." 





among the division members themselves. 

Closer relationships with all types of librarians 
and all groups within ALA, not just with public 
librarians and the Public Library Association, 
should be encouraged. 


American Library Trustee Association, 
Mrs. Weldon Lynch, past president. The 
American Library Trustee Association wants to 
hold a series of pilot workshops to educate trus- 
tees on their responsibilities to their libraries 


and their communities. This will also permit 
trustees and state agency staffs to learn and 
practice the techniques of planning a workshop, 
thus building a cumulative body of knowledge 
of trustee workshops for future use. 

The Public Library Trustee should be avail- 
able to all ALTA members. 

Fuller use should be made of trustees’ abil- 
ities, talents, and professional skills; e.g., law- 
yers in cases involving intellectual freedom. 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION, by Richard 
Logsdon, Columbia University Library 


The Commission on a National Plan for 
Library Education cannot separate the edu- 
eational aspects of librarianship from other 
zspects, even in the field of in-service training. 
""herefore, the Commission recommends that 
-unds be sought for the establishment of an 
effice or center for research and experimenta- 
tion in library education and personnel ad- 
ministration. This center should be directed 
5y “an officer comparable in rank with the 
leanship of a major university. The budget 
should be sufficient to carry out whatever 
studies and research might be necessary." Of 
sourse, it will be necessary for this office to 
work very closely with all other agencies— 
federal and state governments; public, aca- 
demic, and special libraries; library schools; 
atc. “We have estimated that something in 
che neighborhood of $800,000 should be 
sought for a five-year budget for this office.” 


Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, Katharine M. Stokes, past presi- 
dent. A new Committee on Library Services is 
attempting to draw up a Library Users’ Bill of 
Rights, comparable to the Library Bill of Rights. 

Choice, a new selection tool for college li- 
braries spending about $30,000 per year, will 
publish its first issue in March. It is to fill the 
need left by the out-of-date Shaw lists. 

A new Committee on Liaison with Accrediting 
Associations has been established. When a li- 
brary in a university is evaluated by a regional 
association or the National Council for Accred- 
jtation of Teacher Education, a librarian should 
be on the evaluating committee. 

A list of people with experience to serve as 
library consultants in various fields or on survey 
teams, etc. should be available. 

The Planning and Action Committee hopes to 
list definite goals and specific immediate objec- 
tives of the division. 


Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries, Mildred McWhorter, past presi- 
dent. A new panel exhibit is needed for working 
with other national organizations in conventions 
and career days. The one now being used is in 
poor condition. 

À pamphlet on recruitment is being developed 
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PERSONNEL, by Keith L. Doms, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 


“The need for the establishment of a per- 
manent ALA Office for Recruitment is both 
urgent and immediate. Last summer, at the 
Conference-Within-a-Conference, nearly 4000 
librarians and trustees suggested again and 
again that the recruitment of librarians must 
be intensified and that the ALA Office for Re- 
cruitment be placed on a permanent basis and 
considered an ongoing responsibility of the 
Association." 

Obviously the activities of the Office for 
Recruitment *must be carried on continuously 
and cannot be sustained at the present level 
as a special LAD project. While the project 
has been most productive as a demonstration 
of what can be done, it has also provided in- 
dications of what needs to be done. 

"Establishment of a permanent Office for 
Recruitment has, to all intents and purposes, 
been mandated by the membership" because 
"an effective, continuing, and intensified re- 
cruitment program has meaning for all li- 
brarians and for all of those whom they would 
serve.” 





and will be mailed to the membership and used 
for career days. 

A manual on libraries in small hospitals is 
needed, particularly for use by administrators 
but also by anyone desiring to start a library in 
a hospital. 

A revision of current standards with particu- 
lar attention to the small hospital is in progress. 

The division is developing library programs 
for staffing, research, and facilities for the men- 
tally ill, retarded, aged, and handicapped in cor- 
rectional institutions, hospitals, and health agen- 
cies. 

The division is working with the American 
Correctional Association in developing a model 
book selection policy. 


Children’s Services Division, Barbara S. 
Moody, past president. Needed most especially 
is communication with adults regarding quality 
books, records, and films for children. This 
might include the Newbery Award film project, 
the new edition of “Let’s Read Together,” and 
advertisements similar to International Paper 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, by 
Raynard Swank, chairman, IRC 


All that ALA has been doing in the field of 
imternational relations is good and should 
continue. However, “I think we have been 
neglecting certain other dimensions in inter- 
national relations." 

First are ALA's relations at higher profes- 
sional levels with the more advanced countries 
of the world. For example, the Scandinavian 
countries are making significant technological 
advances and New Zealand is seriously con- 
fronting the problems of intellectual freedom. 

Second, we need to develop more truly co- 
operative programs with our colleagues over- 
seas, especially in such fields as bibliography, 
the development of resources, technological 
advances, translations, and the free movement 
of books and information across national 
borders. These programs would involve the 
entire Association rather than merely the In- 
ternational Relations Committee. 





Company's “How to Get the Reading Bug to 
Bite Your Child." 

Work in the evaluation of nonprint materials 
would be helpful, perhaps a basic annotated list. 

New ways to maintain standards must be 
found—even during this period of librarian short- 
age—and new patterns of state and regional 
service developed. Radio or TV series, courses in 
children's literature, or tapes and kinescopes to 
present standards would be helpful in areas 
where librarians are unable to meet to encourage 
one another. 

Increased communication with librarians work- 
ing with children in other countries is an im- 
portant need. Some way of sending delegates to 
international meetings, such as IFLA and the 
International Board for Books for Young People, 
must be found. 

New ways must be developed for working with 
disadvantaged, exceptional, and otherwise un- 
reached children. 


Library Administration Division, Herbert 
Goldhor, president-elect. Organization and 
Management Section: A study on manpower 
utilization is needed oriented to sorting out 
duties, assigning, and grouping them in posi- 
tions to utilize available professional staff better. 


ALA COUNCIL, by Richard B. Sealock, 
ALA second vice-president 


Council, as the totally responsible body of 
the Association, should be examining achieve- 
ments in relation to long-range objectives and 
should inquire from time to time about the 
fate of basic documents and pronouncements 
of the Association. 

The Constitution says that the Council shall 
be the governing body of the Association and, 
further, that the Council shall determine all 
policies of the Association. How can these two 
assignments be carried out when so much is 
delegated to the divisions? 

The Council has no direct committee struc- 
ture. Its officers are a vital part of it, but the 
logistics of meetings make necessary the ac- 
complishment of much business by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Council has no relation to “program de- 
velopment” since there is no direct link be- 
tween the very important Pebco operation 
and the Council itself. The coordination of re- 
search in any good corporation is handled 
close to the policy-making unit, but in this 
Association, Council has no relationship with 
individual or overall research needs, pro- 
grams, or projects. 

Council needs to poke into the corners to 
gain a firsthand picture of the work of the 
Association. This would serve as a base for 
Council discussion and action. 





Related to this are the development of career 
lines, within library systems, for specialists and 
technicians and studies of the application of sci- 
entific management in libraries (work simplifica- 
tion rather than automation). 

Personnel Administration Section: Some 
thought must be given to a permanent ALA pro- 
gram of recruitment. A committee working in 
the field of in-service training should produce a 
series of how-to-do-it publications. 

Public Relations Section: “The time is ripe 
for studies on specific types of public relations 
activities and their effects on different types of 
libraries” to provide, from experience, guidelines 
for future action. “A related topic would be a 
study or publication on activities of Friends 
groups.” 
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THE ROLE OF LC, by Verner Clapp, Council on Library Resources 


Recently there was published a mechaniza- 
tion study of the Library of Congress, "a very 
deliberate, inquisitorial study conducted by 
outstanding experts in the field. This study 
represents an overall view and an attack at 
what might be called the highest level because 
the mechanization study of the Library of 
Congress does not just refer to the operations 
of the Library of Congress in and for itself, 
but to the operation of the Library of Con- 
gress as it affects other libraries." Here then 
is the need: Time is passing and “we are do- 
ing very little about incorporating the na- 
tional libraries into the conscious, deliberate, 
organized library work of the country... . 

“Dr. Wagman mentioned how useful and 
pleasant it is to know that the medical library 
at the University of Michigan can rely upon 
the services of the National Library of Medi- 
cine. ... 

“The National Library of Medicine is 
unique among the national libraries in that, 
although it started as did the other libraries 
of the federal government, as a housekeeping 
agency serving the activities of one or another 
branch of government, it got too big. . . . It 
became a resource much too good and too 
expensive for one agency of government. 

“The next step was to nationalize it, chang- 
ing its name from the Library of the Surgeon 
General's Office to the National Library of 
Medicine, and to give it a Board of Regents." 
The Board of Regents represents the public, 
the national view of its services and use, par- 
ticipating in the development and control of 
these services and in securing the financial 
support from the appropriating bodies which 
that library needs. 

This is not true of any of the other federal 
libraries. “The Library of Congress renders 


many important services to American li- 
brarianship, but these are all rendered on, a 
nineteenth-century philosophy of the relation- 
ship between the federal government and the 
people of the country... . 

“The theory is that the Library of Congress 
catalogs for itself. Any of you people are per- 
fectly welcome to take the results. You are 
more than welcome. We would be delighted if 
you would take the results, but we are not 
doing it for you and we will not do it to your 
taste; it is going to be done for ourselves.” 

“The whole pattern of service arose around 
the turn of the century when there was noth- 
ing in the way of federal-state relations such 
as we have now. As a matter of fact, the rela- 
tionship of the Library of Congress to the 
other libraries of the country was developed 
by a genius resting upon the cooperativeness 
and collaborativeness of librarians.” 

But that was 1900, when Father knew best; 
this is 1964. “Father can’t do it all any more. 
In the first place, Father can’t all by himself 
go get the appropriations that he needs to 
feed the hungry family. The children (or the 
customers) have to help him.” 

So we help him. “The price of our assist- 
ance is, I think, that we claim the right to 
suggest to him how he does the work. I do 
think the American Library Association has 
been negligent in catching up with the times 
in its treatment of the Library of Congress. 

“In a sense, this reflects the courtesy of the 
organized library world toward the Librarian 
of Congress and his staff; but we are at a 
stage in affairs when these courtesies are not 
sufficient. An agency, a library which gets 
appropriations of $20 million a year is not in 
the area of mild courtesies and nineteenth- 
century philosophy.” 


A ————————————————— 


Library Education Division, Carl W. Hintz, 
past president. It needs to be more commonly 
understood that the Library Education Division 
is a common meeting ground for all who have 
any interest in education for librarianship. It is 
not an organization for teachers of librarianship. 
Library education is far too important to be left 
entirely in the hands of a special group. Co- 
ordination of interests and activities between 
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LED and the Association of American Library 
Schools is highly desirable. 

*The major prospective activity of LED in the 
near future will have to do with the Commission 
on a National Plan for Library Education." 

A rather pedestrian but reasonably concrete 
need in LED is improvement in staffing. While 
it would not be desirable to divide the activities 
of the Committee on Accreditation and LED, it 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM, by Archie McNeal, chairman, IFC 


“The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
believes that the frequent attacks being made 
throughout the nation on the book selection 
policies of libraries, and on books themselves, 
because of political and moral objections, de- 
mand more direct and practical assistance by 
the American Library Association, to librar- 
ians and libraries concerned, than the Asso- 
ciation is now able to provide. There is evi- 
dence that such attacks are on the increase, 
that, in some instances, the authority of li- 
brarians and of boards of library trustees is 
being threatened and even undermined by 
individual or community efforts to remove 
books and other materials from libraries or 
to prevent their acquisition by libraries. 

“The freedom to read is being impaired in 
communities wherever such activity is success- 
ful. The committee, therefore, recommends: 

“First, that the assistance of the American 
Library Trustee Association be requested in 
identifying legal talent among trustees 
throughout the United States, and in the estab- 
lishment of a network of advisors whose serv- 
ices would be available to librarians and li- 
braries, or who would recommend legal coun- 
sel in a local city or region in cases of actual 
or threatened censorship or attack on library 
selection policies on grounds of moral, re- 
ligious, or political objectionability of ma- 
terials. 

"Second, that ALA staff responsibility be 
established for the development and mainte- 
nance of this service, and that ALA head- 
quarters be provided with staff who could 
offer advice and assistance whenever the need 
arises and when such assistance is not readily 
available to local libraries in the cities and 
regions. 


“Third, that ALA seek a sum of $25,000 


per year, for three years, to develop a pro- 
gram of legal assistance for librarians and 
boards of library trustees. . . . This sum 
should be used to employ necessary staff to 
direct and carry out this program, and to 
establish a defense fund which would provide 
support through a network of legal advisers 
to libraries and boards of library trustees, 
when involvement in a contest over censor- 
ship requires ALA assistance. 

“It is specifically suggested that ALA head- 
quarters assign to this program a full-time 
liaison officer whose responsibilities should 
include the following: collection of informa- 
tion on infringements on intellectual freedom 
which are brought to light; coordination of 
the activities of members of the network of 
legal advisers and provision of information 
for their use; provision of advice and counsel 
concerning problems of intellectual freedom 
to any librarian or library board of trustees 
on request; keeping officers and members of 
the ALA informed about problems concerning 
intellectual freedom through periodic reports; 
and a study of the entire problem of provid- 
ing such assistance during a three-year period; 
recommendation of a permanent program for 
assistance by the ALA. .. . 

“The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
needs thoughtful consideration on the part of 
every member of the purpose for which the 
Access to Libraries Study was made. This is 
not the time or the place to discuss the is- 
sues; but, when such discussion comes, bear 
in mind that, at the Cleveland Conference, it 
seemed important to secure as much current 
factual information as possible. Errors must 
be acknowledged and corrected; but the 
proper perspective should enable us to make 
use of the larger part of this work.” 





has long been felt that two people on the execu- 
tive secretary level would be beneficial to equal- 
ize the overwhelming work load of both groups. 


Public Library Association, Clara E. Breed, 
past president. A better and clearer definition 
of the function of public libraries is needed on a 
national basis so that public librarians do not 
scatter their efforts in too many directions and 


so that public library services may be coordi- 
nated with other kinds of library service. 

A committee has been working on the problem 
of finding ways to give the best total service to 
all people in a metropolitan area. 

The division is concerned about interpreting 
the public library to government officials and 
laymen; about planning a total national library 
service; about statistics and their interpretation. 
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Frederick H. Wagman said about the need 
for cooperation in cataloging: 


"One of the greatest burdens, to university 
libraries at least, and to the larger college 
libraries, is the necessity of cataloging books 
which are also being cataloged by other li- 
braries. This is something which, I think, es- 
capes the librarian who finds practically all 
the entries he needs for cataloging are pro- 
duced by the Library of Congress and the 
H. W. Wilson Company. A large university 
usually finds this is not the case. At least 50 
per cent of all the cataloging that has to be 
done in that shop is not available from a cen- 
tral source, and this is invariably the 50 per 
cent which costs the greatest amount of time 
and the greatest amount of money, the foreign 
language publications, the publications of cor- 
porate institutions of various kinds, the intri- 
cate material that is included in cataloging, 
the series that need analysis and which are 
not analyzed centrally. 

*"This is an enormous drain on resources, 
and it is an enormous problem, not only be- 
cause of the need for funds to handle this in 
every single locality, but also because the key 
personnel are simply not available. You can- 
not today fill vacancies at the higher level in 
the cataloging department—if you stand on 
your head, if you offer the blue moon—it is 
almost impossible to do any more, and we 
have simply got to find a way to effect cen- 
tralization of cataloging in the United States." 


*ALA is like a large army that moves on 
many fronts and is moving constantly, 
sometimes one part in the lead, sometimes 
another. Always, we hope, and I think we 
realize, that we have a common objective— 
to try to make our country, our culture, a 
little more civilized through the enrich- 
ment of books and the other media by 
which ideas are communicated. Sometimes 
this doesn't really get said, and sometimes 
it seems in our business we are occupied 
with things that appear to be rather trivial, 
however necessary we know they are as 
means to accomplish the end.”—Edwin 
Castagna, president-elect, ALA. 
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Reference Services Division, Mrs. Frances 
B. Jenkins, past president. One way to 
change the librarians’ image, of which we hear 
so much, is to change the circumstances creating 
it. By using the talents of the many well-trainad 
librarians in the country in greater numbers 
through lively, interested ALA chapters, the 
image of the profession and the effectiveness of 
the Association can be improved. 

The New York World's Fair exhibit, Library / 
USA, should be used to test various methods of 
gauging the impact of service and staff on the 
public. 

ALA needs a central office to consider, de- 
velop, monitor, and report on all special research 
projects proposed by the Association. A central 
unit with competent personnel would assure co- 
ordination and continuity in ALA projects. 


Resources and Technical Services Division, 
Dorothy J. Comins, past president. The Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division is con- 
cerned with three major areas in technical serv- 
ices: the application of mechanization to tech- 
nical processing operations; centralization and 
cooperation in performing such operations; and 
operational studies, e.g., standards, statistics, 
work loads, and work flow charts. 

General programs in which RTSD is interested 
include recruitment and placement. Thought and 
discussion have centered on the possibilities of 
establishing an ALA placement service. 


Young Adult Services Division, Lucile 
Hatch, past president. The Young Adult Serv- 
ices Division needs to cooperate further with 
youth and youth-serving agencies and organiza- 
tions on library-related activities and any other 
activities where the library might in some way 
improve the program offered. 

Help should be given to teachers and young 
adult agencies in integrating all types of library 
materials when presenting projects or units to 
their young people. 3 

YASD should assist instructors of young adult 
literature classes in learning more about ALA 
programs and library facilities. 

New studies on reading interests (last re- 
search is dated about 1946) are needed in all 
fields. 

A work on the selection and use of nonprint 
materials, perhaps a regular review service, 
would be useful. 

There needs to be more cooperation between 
publishers and YASD on the publication of 
young adult books. 

A film should be developed showing what ‘a 
good young adult program provides. eee 
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` MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LIBRARIES 


Are you getting COMPLETE service? 


(1) COMPLETE ordering access—over 20,000 library periodicals 


from which to select. See our Librarians’ Guide for 1964. 


(2) COMPLETE automation—Our invoice to you and your order 
to publisher prepared on an IBM 1401 with tape drives and 
random disc packs—completely processed in our own building 


—exclusive with Faxon. 


COMPLETE Forms Control—Our invoice to you and your 
order to publisher prepared on clearly printed forms with com- 


plete legibility and accurate transmittal of information. 


COMPLETE experience—79 years of servicing libraries with 
their periodical needs. Libraries are our business—our only 


business. 


Visit Booth #221 ALA meeting, St. Louis 
for COMPLETE information. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 


515-525 Hyde Park Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02131 
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HAVE TO 
BE GOOD! 








You have to be good 


to qualify for a civilian position with the Army 
Library Program. Modern, progressive and special- 
ized to meet the needs of the military communities 
around the globe. If you have a degree in Library 
Science and would like to be a part of the LARGEST 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE WORLD 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 20315 
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PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





CURRENT AND FORTHCOMING: 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON: A BIOGRAPHY 


by Harry Provence. A study of Lyndon Johnson's life, career and place in 


American politics by an eminent newspaper editor. 


Welcomes You to Booth 104 


TINAAOUG Auuyi 1 
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$4.50 





THE STONE SOLDIER: Prize College Stories 1964 Edited by Whit & Hallie Burnett. Seventeen prize 


winning stories from Story magazine's annual contest sponsored by the Reader's Digest Foundation. 


WHY DID THEY NAME IT... ? 


by Hannah Campbell. An entertaining history of brand names, tracing their origins. 


$4.50 


$4.50 


THE MODERN GUIDE TO POCKET BILLIARDS 


by Luther Lassiter. The only history of, and pointers on the popular new sport by the World Pocket Billiard 


Champion. 


THE STORY OF THE PEACE CORPS 


$3.95 


by George Sullivan. Foreword by Sargen! Shriver. Study of overseas projects and interviews with Peace Corps 


members. 


THE TAFTS OF OHIO 


$4.50 


by Gilmore Iden and Dana L. Thomas. The story of a great American family, and of "Mr. Republican" himself. $4.50 


THE FAST GOURMET COOKBOOK 


by Poppy Cannon. One hundred thirty-four gourmet menus taking not more than thirty minutes to prepare. $4.95 


OTHER TITLES WITH CONTINUING APPEAL: 


SCIENCE CIRCUS #2 


by Bob Brown. Sequel to the popular SCIENCE CIRCUS 
for juveniles. $5.95 


CUSTOMS AND HOLIDAYS 
AROUND THE WORLD 


by Lavinia Dobler with The Rev. Howard V. Harper. His- 
tory and pageantry for juveniles. $4.50 


BARRY GOLDWATER: FREEDOM 
IS HIS FLIGHT PLAN 


by Stephen Shadegg. “This is the most accurate and 
complete story of my life | have ever seen recorded .. ." 
—Barry Goldwater $5.95 


HOW TO WIN AT BOWLING 


by Frank Clause. Compiles everything that "The Bowling 
Schoolmaster" has learned and taught during his thirty- 
year career. $3.95 


THE SURLEY SULLEN BELL 


by Russell Kirk. Tales of the uncanny. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MUSIC 


by Sigmund Spaeth. Essays on all aspects of music by the 
renowned critic. $4.50 


GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC and 
MORE GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC 


by Van Allen Bradley. Informative valuations about old 
and rare books. $5.95 and $7.95 


WINNING CONTRACT BRIDGE 
COMPLETE 


by Edgar Kaplan. Latest guide, two books in one, for the 


$4.50 


beginner and advanced player. $5.95 
FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Librarian reduces operating costs with VICO-MATIC | 


'"Wita our VICO-MATIC, we are able to Island, New York, shown left above. 


reduce the destruction of newspapers, For full details on how the new Federal 
bound periodicals, and reference books = VICO-MATIC can provide better service 
which are ruined when people to library users in your commu- 
tear out pages..." says Miss nity — and at the same time cut 
Caroline Fitz, Chief Librarian of Federal down on damage to reading 
the Valley Stream Library, Long materials of every kind, write to: 


Federal Division, The Victoreen Instrument Company, 1055 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, N.Y. 





A Study of Blind Readers 


by Eric Josephson 


“If I had normal vision, I wouldn't read 
nearly as many books," says the Rev. H. G. G., 
of Portland, Oregon. Now in his eighties and 
legally blind for nearly ten years (he can see 
objects but not ordinary print), the minister 
reads more than four “talking books" a month. 
The amazing thing is that so many blind peo- 
ple do read. As a matter of fact, a study of 
nearly 700 blind adults twenty or more years 
old, conducted in 1961 by the American 
Foundation for the Blind, showed that, con- 
sidering their age (nearly three-fifths were 60 
or more) and their susceptibility to other 
chronic conditions (two-thirds reported such 
conditions) and resulting limitations on their 
mobility, they are surprisingly active when it 
comes to visiting with friends, joining organi- 
zations, and reading books. Special efforts to 
provide the blind with reading services (un- 
matched in any other area of leisure activity 
or any other handicapped group) are why 
books have become so important to them. Nev- 
ertheless, most blind persons do not read and 
much remains to be done to help them—par- 
ticularly the aged—to fill the many solitary, 
idle hours of their declining years. In this ar- 
ticle I shall briefly sketch the characteristics 


e Mr. Josephson is a 
sociologist on the re- 
search staff of the 
American Foundation 
for the Blind in New 
York City. His arti- 
cles and translations 
have appeared in The 
Nation, Social Forces, 
and other publica- 
tions, and he is coedi- 
tor of Man Alone: 
Alienation in Modern 
Society. He has also taught at Dickinson College 
and Princeton and Columbia universities. 


and experiences of blind readers and examine 
the problem of increasing their number. The 
conclusions are based on research done by the 
American Federation for the Blind. 

Aside from students, most Americans do not 
read books; if they have any leisure, they pre- 
fer to spend it in other ways. A recent study 
shows that among Americans fifteen years of 
age or more, to watch television, visit with 
friends or relatives, work around the yard or 
garden, read magazines, read books, go pleas- 
ure driving, listen to records, go to meetings, 
and pursue hobbies—in that order—are the 
major ways in which leisure time is spent. As 
one would expect, with increasing age men 
and women tend to give up the more active 
leisure pursuits—especially going to the mov- 
ies, driving for pleasure, going to dances, and 
participating in sports or attending sports 
events. Blind persons (many of them elderly) 
are influenced by the same patterns of behav- 
ior, though loss of sight of course limits their 
participation in activities requiring normal vi- 
sion. Although they face serious obstacles in 
gaining access to the written word, they also 
have unusual opportunities to do so. But— 
and this is especially true of the great major- 
ity of blind people who suffer loss of sight in 
adult life—their capacity and desire to read 
are influenced by the culture of which they 
are a part. 


How many blind persons read? 


Just how many do read books? Data from 
our 1961 study and from two other studies'— 
with nearly a thousand blind adults in six 


*The 684 respondents in our 1961 study, drawn at 
random from state registers, included residents of 
metropolitan Boston, Charlotte, Minneapolis, Port- 
land, Oregon, and rural Johnston County, North 
Carolina. Supplemental data came from an earlier 
(1959) AFB study of 188 blind persons in Essex 
County, New Jersey, and from a later (1962) study 
of 100 rural blind residents of Utah conducted by 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
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states—show wide variation among the states 
in the number of blind readers. It should be 
noted that we defined “readers” as those who 
had read at least one book either in whole or 
in part during the previous month. The pro- 
portion of readers ranged from a low of 33 per 
cent of our sample in Charlotte to a high of 73 
per cent in rural Utah. Similarly, the number 
of *heavy readers," defined as those who had 
read four or more books during the previous 
month, ranged from a low of 7 per cent of all 
respondents in Charlotte to a high of 30 per 
cent in Portland, Oregon, and in rural Utah. 
Taking the six states together, more than half 
those surveyed were readers, of whom about 
one-third were heavy readers. Since we are 
dealing here with separate samples drawn from 
state registers and not with a nationwide cross 
section of the total blind population, we can- 
not make any definitive statements about 
reading in the country as a whole. 

Nor can we easily compare blind readers 
with their sighted neighbors. Modes of read- 
ing differ radically, as does the distribution of 
reading matter. While sighted persons can ob- 
tain many books from shops and libraries in 
their communities, blind readers depend 
largely on a regional library system which can 
produce only a small sampling of the titles in 
ordinary print and must distribute them by 
mail. Recent studies suggest that not much 
more than a quarter of the sighted population 
read books, as compared with approximately 
half of our blind respondents. Not only are 
blind people more likely to read than sighted 
persons, they are also heavier readers. In one 
national survey of sighted persons, only 8 per 
cent were identified as heavy readers. But our 
figures suggest that the proportion among 
blind adults is approximately twice as great. 

If these figures seem surprising, it must be 
noted that we defined reading to include, not 
only braille and records from all sources, pri- 
vate as well as public, but ordinary print (in 
our four-state study 14 per cent had reading 
vision), as well as reliance on sighted readers.* 
This definition gave us a higher proportion of 


? It is possible that some record users inflate the 
aumber of readers by claiming that they have read 
a book when in fact they have only listened to a 
very small part of it. If so, this is the fault of our 
definition of readers. 
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readers than we would have obtained if we 
had limited ourselves to those receiving braille 
and records from regional libraries—less than 
a quarter of the estimated total blind popula- 
tion. Indeed, when we asked about their pri- 
mary mode of reading, we found that while 
more than half of our readers used records, the 
next largest group, more than one-fourth, read 
with the help of sighted readers. More striking 
still, the proportion who read ordinary ink 
print (9 per cent) was about the same as the 
number who read braille (8 per cent). 


Who reads? 


Our study suggests that the amount of read- 
ing by blind persons reaches a peak in early 
adulthood (21-39 years), declines sharply in 
middle age (40-59 years), and then—surpris- 
ingly—rises to a plateau in old age (60 and 
over). The reasons for this trend are not en- 
tirely clear. One hypothesis is that the younger 
group includes some people still in school— 
heavy readers by definition. Another possible 
explanation is that most elderly blind persons 
suffered loss of sight in old age, and some of 
them had presumably formed lasting reading 
habits while they had sight. Indeed, we ob- 
served a direct relationship between reading 
experiences before the onset of blindness and 
present reading behavior. Less than a third of 
those blinded after age thirteen and who had 
not previously read books or magazines in or- 
dinary print or used the public library were 
presently reading books; the corresponding 
proportion among persons who had previously 
read books or magazines or had used the li- 
brary was approximately one-half. 

As might be expected, educational achieve- 
ment was an important clue to reading be- 
havior. While barely more than a third of our 
blind respondents with no more than grammar 
school education were presently reading books, 
the corresponding proportion among persons 
with at least some college education was three- 
fifths. Education and income are, of course, 
closely related socioeconomic characteristics. 
In our study only a third of all respondents 
with less than $1000 in annual income were 
book readers, but among those with an annual 
income of at least $4000, the proportion was 
close to three-fifths. . 

No less important as an influence on pres- 
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ent reading patterns is the relative interest 
which parents and other family members take 
in books. Among respondents with non- or 
light-reading parents, less than a third pres- 
ently read books, but among those whose par- 
ents were heavy readers, the proportion was 
nearly three-fifths. The influence of other fam- 
ily members’ reading interests was equally 
great. Among blind adults whose other kinfolk 
were nonreaders only about one-fourth pres- 
ently read, but among those whose relatives 
were reported to be heavy readers, the propor- 
tion of book readers was nearly two-thirds. 

Books and records comprise one of many 
services provided blind persons by public and 
private agencies. We observed a close relation- 
ship between the number of social, medical, 
and financial services received by our respond- 
ents and their reading: among blind persons 
receiving four or more services, three-fifths 
were book readers, but among those receiving 
no other services, only one-fourth were getting 
books. 


Braille and records 


Up to this point we have been describing 
some of the major characteristics of blind 
readers. What experiences have they had with 
the books and library services available to 
them? As noted earlier, most readers depend 
primarily on records although there is some 
variation among states. In Portland, Oregon, 
for example, more than two-thirds of our blind 
readers depend primarily on records. On the 
other hand, in rural Johnston County, North 
Carolina, only one-quarter used records, while 
nearly half relied on sighted readers. The 
amount of reading varies according to the 
technique used; more than half of those who 
rélied primarily on records but less than one- 
tenth of the persons depending on sighted 
readers had read four or more books in the 
previous month. 

The use of any particular reading mode is 
influenced by such factors as age, age at on- 
set of blindness, general health, and educa- 
tional experiences. Thus, while little more 
than a third of our respondents in the 21-39 
age group relied on records and approximately 
one-fifth used braille, in the 70—79 age group 
nearly two-thirds depended on records and 
only 3 per cent used braille. This, of course, 


is closely related to important differences in 
reading experiences according to the age at on- 
set of blindness. Most braille readers learn the 
technique early in life. In our study, among 
persons who lost their sight before the age of 
fifteen, one-fifth depended on braille and two- 
fifths on records, but among those who became 
blind at age 60 or above, two-thirds relied on 
records and only 1 per cent on braille. Mode 
of reading is also determined by one's general 
state of health. Two-thirds of our record users 
reported some other chronic condition. 
Among braille readers the proportion was well 
under one-half. More than half of our braille 
readers had attended residential schools for the 
blind; however, only one-eighth of our record 
users had gone to such schools. 

Not only do readers vary according to tech- 
nique (many, of course, use more than one 
method), they often abandon one mode for 
another or give up reading altogether. This is 
especially but not only true of braille readers. 
To illustrate, half of our respondents not pres- 
ently getting records had once used them in the 
past. More striking, although approximately 
one-fourth of our respondents claimed that 
they were able to read braille, little more than 
a quarter of this smaller group were actually 
using it. Two-fifths of those able to read braille 
were not reading books in any form, and more 
than 30 per cent were relying on some other 
technique. Such figures reflect the technologi- 
cal revolution in reading which was brought 
about by the development of the long-play- 
ing record. They also support the hypothesis 
that there has been a steady drop in the num- 
ber of actual braille readers as blindness has 
increasingly become a phenomenon of old age. 
The trend is definitely toward the use of re- 
corded materials, including tapes. 


Reader satisfaction with services 

Are readers satisfied with the services being 
provided them? Few are reading as much as 
they would like to. Even among our heavy 
readers, a quarter said they were reading fewer 
books than they would like to; as for light 
readers,? the corresponding figure was one- 
half. Nearly 30 per cent of the record users 
said they were getting fewer books than they 


* Defined as those who had read only one book 
during the previous month. 
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would like to, but among braille readers the 
proportion was 50 per cent, and among those 
relying on sighted readers it was 58 per cent. 
It is also clear that for many who became blind 
in adult life and presumably had read ordi- 
nary print prior to their loss of sight, the im- 
pairment leads to a decline in reading. In our 
study more than half of those whose blindness 
began after age thirty reported that they were 
now reading less than before their trouble with 
seeing began. This is not the whole picture. 
Indeed, some blind people—especially heavy 
readers—are reading more now than when 
they had sight. 

On the whole most blind readers are satis- 
fied with the work being done by their re- 
gional libraries. Some are quite enthusiastic. 
One of our respondents, Mr. G., of Portland, 
Oregon, now in his eighties and blind for ap- 
proximately ten years, said that if he had nor- 
mal vision he “wouldn’t read nearly as many 
books. . . . I’m so grateful for the talking 
books. I think they are a perfectly wonderful 
service for the handicapped. I think they have 
literally saved my life." And another respond- 
ent, Mrs. G., of Minneapolis, a housewife in 
her fifties, said: “I surely appreciate things 
that have been done [by the regional library]. 
Dollars and cents could never pay what I have 
received in pleasure. I mean in receiving the 
books. I just can’t explain how they bring the 
world to me. It is priceless. I couldn’t afford 
it—never—I’d be limited in my reading that 
I love so much. I want to thank them for send- 
ing the records." Such expressions of gratitude 
were common. Only 3 per cent of the readers 
in our study expressed general dissatisfaction 
with the library services available to them. 

Relatively few—only 15 per cent of all 
readers in our study—reported any difficulties 
in receiving and returning books or records 
through the mail. Some, however, did com- 
plain about the condition of braille books 
sent them or about the problem of coping with 
heavy containers. Approximately one-quarter 
of our readers said that there were ways in 
which regional library services could be im- 


“There was some variation among the areas stud- 
ied. To illustrate, only 16 per cent of our Portland, 
Oregon, readers and 30 per cent of our Boston read- 
ers thought their respective libraries needed im- 
provement. 
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proved. They suggested particularly that li- 
braries make more books available, simplify 
the mechanics of ordering and shipping them, 
and improve the condition of books. 

Although they have relatively little voite 
in the overall selection of books, most blind 
readers also appear to be satisfied with the 
books chosen for publication by the Library 
of Congress. Incidentally, their favorite books 
are the Bible (the choice of one-fifth of our 
readers), biography, historical fiction, general 
fiction, and other religious books—in that or- 
der. Heavy readers were most likely to ask that 
additional titles be made available; 40 per 
cent of them said there were books they would 
like to read that are not presently available in 
records or in braille. Among light readers, the 
proportion was only 20 per cent. 

Blind readers have been using braille for 
more than a hundred years and talking book 
records for about a third of that time. But new 
revolutions in reading devices are on the hori- 
zon, if not already upon us. The Library of 
Congress has recently introduced l6rpm talk- 
ing book records. At the time of our study— 
1961—the new record had not yet become 
available. Nevertheless, we tried to determine 
how blind readers might greet such innovation 
as a longer-playing record or multitracked tape 
recordings." Respondents’ acceptance of such 
devices varied according to the number of 
books they were reading and the technique 
used. Thus half of the heavy readers and only 
one-third of the light readers in our study said 
they were very interested in getting longer- 
playing records, and interest in taped record- 
ings varied similarly. As might be expected, 
blind readers using (the now old-fashioned) 
talking book records were particularly recep- 
tive to the idea of longer-playing discs. More 
than half of them said they were very interested 
in such devices. But half of our braille readers 
said they were not interested at all. Interest 
in tapes also varied according to the present 
mode of reading; record users were much more 
enthusiastic about tapes than braille readers. 


*I[n our four-state study, some 10 per cent of the 
respondents reported that they had tape recorders of 
their own; on the other hand, only 1 per cent of the 
readers said they do most of their reading with 
tapes—a reflection no doubt of the relative scarcity 
of taped materials or of serious difficulties in dib- 
tributing such materials. 
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Introducing books to the blind 


Great strides have been made in providing 
blind people with reading materials and serv- 
ices, but it is still just a beginning and there 
is scarcely room for complacency. Much re- 
mains to be done to satisfy those who are 
presently reading books. More important, 
what about the many persons who read noth- 
ing? Large numbers of blind people have 
never had any reading experiences, at least 
since they became blind. In every sense of 
the word they represent an untapped market 
for the development and distribution of read- 
ing materials. 

At this point it needs to be stressed that 
the most extraordinary reading devices and 
even a great increase in the number of titles 
produced will not guarantee the conversion of 
nonreaders into voracious readers. Important 
as it is in their lives, reading is scarcely the 
favorite activity of blind adults. To illustrate, 
in our study we asked respondents which one 
of four things they would rather do—watch 
TY, listen to the radio, read or listen to a book, 
or visit with friends. Four out of ten said they 
would prefer to visit friends, considerably 
more than mentioned any of the other activi- 
ties. More than a quarter mentioned radio, less 
than a fifth mentioned reading, and one out 
of ten chose TV. As noted earlier, the leisure 
preferences of sighted people differ markedly— 
particularly in the case of activities (such as 
watching television or driving a car) that re- 
quire normal vision. 

What can be done? First, nonreaders must 
be informed about the devices and services 
available to them. In our study well over half 
of them had never heard of volunteer readers, 
and more than a quarter had never heard 
about the talking book program, although this 
service is 30 years old. Second, they must be 
motivated to read. One of our respondents, 


* Books, of course, are not the only reading ma- 
terials which reach blind persons. In our study half 
of the respondents reported that they were having 
newspapers read to them (although only one-fifth 
of them do so regularly). Furthermore, more than 
40 per cent of them were receiving magazines in 
braille, in records, or in ordinary print; more than 
a fifth were having magazines read to them. In most 
cases—three-quarters to be exact—family members 
perform this service. Volunteer readers assist only 
about 2 per cent. 


Mrs. G., of Charlotte, a widow in her sixties 
who had never completed grammar school, 
said: “When you're as old as I am you're not 
interested [in books]. I’m not coming in. I’m 
going out." Another respondent, Mrs. B., of 
Minneapolis, also a widow, over eighty, who 
had never completed grammar school, said: “I 
just ain't interested [in books]. I don't know 
why. I never was one to read a book. . . . All 
I ever read was the newspaper. Local news 
was all I ever read. . . . Maybe I would like 
to try a recording book to see what it is like." 

In statistical terms, more than half of the 
nonreaders in our study said they would like 
to read and expressed a need for the book serv- 
ices available.” More specifically, among blind 
adults not getting records (which includes 
some persons using other reading modes) one- 
third said they were very interested in receiv- 
ing them. And of those not being helped by 
volunteer readers, one-fifth were very inter- 
ested in obtaining such services. 

It would be naive to expect that all blind 
persons who say they would like to read can 
actually become readers, particularly those 
whose age, health, education, and family in- 
terests are unlikely to prepare them for read- 
ing experiences. Even if only a few can be 
helped, however, the effort will be worthwhile. 
But if they are to be helped, great efforts in 
education will be needed, and not just among 
blind persons. Without such education people 
will not read, however easy it is made for 
them. These are just some of the obstacles to 
overcome. Another problem, common in the de- 
velopment of new technological devices, is re- 
sistance to change. I am not suggesting that 
this resistance cannot be overcome, but I do 
urge that it be recognized. Considerable effort 
will have to be made to educate and prepare 
blind persons for future revolutions in reading 
devices and methods. A growing world of books 
beckons. Can blind people be helped to dis- 
cover it? 

"This varied among the areas studied. Thus nearly 
two-thirds of the nonreaders in Charlotte and in John- 
ston County, North Carolina (where only about a 
third of all blind adults in our sample read books), 
said they needed such services. On the other hand, 
in Portland, Oregon (where approximately 60 per 
cent of all persons in our sample read books), little 
more than a third of the nonreaders said they 


needed book services—suggesting that at least in this 
area most potential readers are being reached. eee 
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CHESTERFIELD 
DISCOUNTS 
100% 


any and all wild claims and exaggerated promises being noised about. The reasons 
Chesterfield is first among record firms serving libraries and schools are simple and 
straightforward: 


* Our ONLY business is records by mail. deliver the exact records you want... 


ti eee ^ 
* We SPECIALIZE in serving schools and Ho SUBSURDEE: ; RR ala 


libraries. We consistently serve more li- X This specialization enables Chesterfield 
braries and schools than any other rec- to keep prices as low as humanly pos- 
ord company. sible. No wild promises—just the most 


; ‘ i sensible savings you've ever pocketed. 
* This concentration of all our inventory, did P 


personnel and facilities enables us to X We pre-pay postage. 


PROVE IT TO YOURSELF. SEND FOR LATEST 
SALES BULLETIN AND DISCOUNT POLICY. 
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Mail to: 


Chesterfield Music Shops, Inc. 
12 Warren St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me your current discount sales bulletin on L.P. records and tapes. 
Name ——— — — — ——— — —— — 


Organization - € ———— — E — - m bg 





Address M -—————————— 
City — — ————— — —— —— = State —— ——— à 
(Staff Personnel: Receive 30% discount or more on your personal order. Please add 10€ per record for 
handling.) ALA-664 E 
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MARADOR 
BINDERS 


and K 


VULCAN BINDERS 


EBSCO INDUSTRIES, INC., now offers you the widest choice of qual- 









MARADOR 
BINDERS 
BY EBSCO 





REGAL 110—Pace setter in periodical bind- 
ers for fifteen years. Compare its thick .050” ity magozine binders in America today! Custom made for any mag- 
100% 


heat-sealed to assure you of lasting service and attractiveness. Ex- 


strong virgin vinyl construction. The superior azine published. Made of virgin vinyl and electronically 


quality built into this binder exceeds any 
comparably priced binder on the market. clusive patented locking metal is available to you to provide the 
Rigid covers will not bend on vertical shelves. maximum protection for your magazines. Two great names in quality 
magazine binders: Marador/Vulcan! WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 


OF MAGAZINE BINDERS. 


Patented locking metal unitized with no de- 


tachable parts. 


$4.50 Each Write Today for Complete Binder Specifications and Prices 





EBSCO has sales offices in Cambridge, Mass., Red Bank, N. J., Birmingham, Ala., San: Francisco, Calif., Santa Cruz, Calif, 
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>» GAME 


AND 
YOURS 


by ARNOLD PALMER 


A UNIQUE CONCEPT OP QUE 





CHALLENGER 126— Beautiful, 
glass-clear .040" thick virgin 
vinyl fronts for visibility; tough 
.040" leather grained one-piece 
spine and back units, all elec- 
tronically heat sealed for dur- 
ability, Unitized, potented lock- 


ing metal— easy to change 
magazines—no removable parts. 
$4.00 Each 


Mmmm LET US HANDLE YOUR MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS . 


-MARADOR BINDERS 


PENNY PINCHER 132—Features 


durable flexibi 





y, beauty and 
easy operation. Clear front, 
spine and back are one-piece 
opaque .040” thick virgin vinyl 
with leatherized grain. Choice 
of brown, red or green, Snap- 
out metal (no locks). 


$3.50 Each 


DIVISION OF 


ALADDIN 140—A high quality 
binder designed to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
budgets. This beautiful .030” 
gauge virgin vinyl binder is 
popularly priced to meet all 
your requirements, fully fin- 
ready to use, Simply 
slip the magazine under a 
metal bar. Accommodates any 
magazine. 








$2.00 Each 


LOWEST PUBLISHERS’ 


ARISTOCRAT 150—Designed for 
vertical shelves. Front and back 
covers are rigid .030" virgin 
vinyl. Front cover is glass- 
clear, the back cover opaque in 
rich, glossy red, brown or black 
with red, brown or green spines 
respectively, Patented locking 
metal bar for added protection! 
$4.20 Each 


RATES MEHMEEEEEEEENENINI 


EBSCO Industries, Inc. c 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD @ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90026 / NO. 3-1291, AREA CODE 213 
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"SALESMEN"' you can trust 


AVR maintains no separate corps of salesmen— only the 
Dagmar Super Microfilm Reader itself and its hundreds of satisfied 

users. Through the years, the proved performance of the 
Dagmar Reader and word-of-mouth testimony of its users* have been 


very convincing "salesmen" indeed. And thoroughly trustworthy. 
*sent upon request 


wmm NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES mmm 


1 SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system proj- 
ects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 


16 and 35 mm. Aperture provides full 
35 mm. scanning. “Zoom” projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 


2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 

3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 1414 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9” cube. 

4 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 115 
or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 

5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 


6 GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 
for lamps or mishandling). 


(subject to 
Oo N LY $ change with- 
95 out notice) 


including take-up reels 
and extra lamp 


types and sizes of sheetfilm and rollfilm 


Inquireabout favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 





Order the Dagmar Reader— 
use it for 10 full days. If you 
are not satisfied, return it for 
full credit or cash refund 
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Status Report on the 


Statistics Coordinating Project 


by Joel Williams, Director, ALA Statistics Coordinating Project 


As this article is being written, the Statistics 
Coordinating Project is approaching its termi- 
nal date of July 1 and the library profession 
may well ask for a review of its accomplish- 
ments. 

In the original proposal, three distinct pub- 
lications had been outlined for completion be- 
fore the end of this one-year project: 1) an 
updating of Statistics of Libraries—an Anno- 
tated Bibliography, originally published by the 
U.S. Office of Education; 2) a Handbook of 
Concepts, Definitions, and Terminology in the 
field of library statistics; and 3) a comprehen- 
sive program proposal for library statistics. The 
revised edition of the Annotated Bibliography, 
which the U.S. Office of Education will un- 
dertake to publish, should be at the publica- 
tion stage by July 1; the final draft of the 
Handbook will be ready to submit for publi- 
cation by July 1 and will be published by 
the American Library Association by the end 
of the calendar year; and it is expected that 
a preliminary draft of the library statistics pro- 
gram proposal will be available by July 1 or 
soon thereafter. 

The idea for this project is not a new one. 
It was the subject of active discussion at each 
ALA convention for the past four years. At 
six-month intervals, the previous plan was 
resurrected, revised somewhat, and then sub- 
jected to thorough discussion by the Statistics 
Coordinating Committee. Although general 
discussions concerning library statistics had 
taken place previously (one major conference 
on this subject was held at the U.S. Office of 
Education in 1946) and papers had appeared 
in the several library journals sporadically, no 


systematic attempt was made to coordinate 
and unify needs for library statistics and rec- 
ommendations for measurement until early 
1960 when David H. Clift, executive director 
of ALA, canvassed all divisions of ALA for 
specific proposals. Early in 1961 the Statistics 
Coordinating Committee submitted a concrete 
proposal for a National Survey of Library Sta- 
tistics, complete with time schedule and 
budget. Late in 1961 a revised version was 
discussed, in which the major change was the 
restriction of the proposed survey of needs for 
and uses of statistics to one region of the na- 
tion, the Pacific Northwest. At the 1962 Mid- 
winter Meeting further changes were made, 
and in January 1963 the final product evolved. 
At the last two meetings a different approach 
was taken: to stress standardization of con- 
cepts, definitions, and terminology and to de- 
velop a program for the collection of library 
statistics rather than to engage in costly, time- 
consuming formal surveys of needs and uses. 

Soon after the project got under way an out- 
line of the Handbook was submitted for review 
to the Advisory Committee to the Project. This 
outline was predicated on the assumption that 
many aspects of librarianship could be stand- 
ardized on a functional basis; that is, without 
regard to type of library. In other words, we 
postulated that since all types of libraries 
have certain common characteristics inherent 
in their method of operation, such as their 
stock in trade (books), their clientele (peo- 
ple), and their organization to provide sery- 
ice, our task would be simplified if terminol- 
ogy and definitions could be made equally ap- 
plicable to public, academic, school, and even 
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special libraries. In the course of the evolution 
ef the Handbook, however, we have discov- 
ered that when characteristics were carefully 
examined by type of library, differences be- 
eame apparent with respect to most of the 
measurements we were attempting to deline- 
ate. Therefore, the major portion of the Hand- 
»ook has developed as a discussion of the 
measurement of the characteristics of specific 
types of libraries. 

In the development of the Handbook, we 
have also been mindful that libraries are keep- 
ng the many records and counts of their vari- 
eus activities and operations for a variety of 
purposes: reporting to management, justifica- 
fion of their budget requests, evaluation of 
the efficiency of the several operations within 
the library, and keeping the public at large 
and their clientele in particular apprised of 
their activities. But there are other reasons for 
keeping many of these records—reasons that 
transcend their use and meaning within the 
confines of an individual library. Meaning can 
»e imparted to certain data only when they 
are compared from library to library or when 
they are summarized into averages, ratios, or 
ndexes for groupings of similar libraries. It is 
enly in this fashion that state, regional, and 
national standards can be developed, against 
which the individual library can evaluate it- 
self. 

Thus we have two requirements to satisfy, 
the needs of the individual library and the 
»roader issues mentioned above. These are not 
necessarily incompatible. If standards are set 
-or the various types of measurements which li- 
braries require for internal administrative pur- 
poses, certain selected portions or combinations 
»f these data, summarized on a state, regional, 
er national basis, will also conform to these 
standards and thus be comparable. 

During the month of March, the project di- 
-ector and his staff of four library specialists 
vere involved in a series of four regional con- 
-erences, held in Atlanta, San Francisco, Chi- 
«ago, and New York. Each conference was 
scheduled for a period of two days and repre- 
sentation was invited from the following ma- 
_or areas of librarianship: 

l. State library agencies. 

2. State departments of education with school 

library supervisors. 
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. Type-of-activity divisions of ALA. 

. Type-of-library divisions of ALA. 

. Schools of library science. 

. National library associations affiliated with 
ALA. 

. Other national library associations. 

. American Standards Association, Z-39 Com- 
mittee. 


nn & ow 


on 


These regional conferences were actually 
workshops. Most of the time was spent in dis- 
cussion groups. Our approach was to consider 
the participants first as librarians and then as 
specialists in a particular area. Therefore, on 
the first day, after a short general briefing ses- 
sion, the participants were divided into four 
groups representative of the total attendance 
These groups were asked to discuss and make 
recommendations concerning each item on a 
long checklist of basic problems in library sta- 
tistics, for example: 


1. How should microtext be counted? 

2. Should photocopies be included in the cir- 
culation count? 

3. Can we develop a standard approach to the 
interpretation of operating versus capital 
expenditures? 

4. How should personnel be identified and 
counted? What characteristics are needed? 

5. To what extent do technical services need 
to be measured ? 


On the evening of the first day, each of the 
groups submitted a report of decisions and rec- 
ommendations at a second general session, 
after which a discussion ensued. At the end 
of this session the groups were reconstituted 
for the second day, this time by type of li- 
brary. 

On the second day the groups explored in 
depth a detailed paper prepared by the staff 
specialist for each type of library. The staff 
specialists acted as group leaders. Later that 
afternoon, the final general session was recon- 
vened for the presentation of reports, the fill- 
ing out of an evaluation sheet by each of the 
participants, and adjournment. 

The general reaction to the conferences was 
extremely favorable in all parts of the nation. 
Comments on the group leaders, the methods 
used in conducting the meetings, and the ma- 
terials which had been prepared were lauda- 
tory. In spite of the fact that the participants 
were subjected to a concentrated dosage of 
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meetings during the two days, the only real 
complaint was that there was not sufficient 
time to discuss thoroughly all of the material 
wlfich needed to be explored. 

Following the regional conferences came a 
period of analysis of comments, general review 
and coordination of all materials, writing, and 
rewriting. The interest generated by the re- 
gional conferences resulted in an additional 
wave of suggestions by mail as the partici- 
pants had second thoughts about the contents 
or canvassed their colleagues and their staffs 
for comments. 

According to our time schedule, the follow- 
ing activities are planned for the Handbook 
before the close of the project: 

l. Revision of the Handbook, incorporating 
recommendations of the regional confer- 
ences, preparation of supplementary chap- 
ters, illustrative questionnaires, and related 
exhibits, during the month of April and 
the first week of May. 

2. Mailing of this draft to the Advisory Com- 
mittee for their review and study during 
the second week of May. 

3. Final conference of the Advisory Commit- 
tee to pass on all phases of the Handbook 
during the third week of May. 

4. Presentation of the section on special li- 
braries at the annual Special Libraries As- 
sociation Conference early in June. 

5. Presentation of the Handbook at the open 
meeting of the Library Administration Di- 
vision at the ALA Conference late in June. 


We must remember that the collection and 
analysis of library statistics are a dynamic 
process that requires constant scrutiny. The 
codification of concepts, definitions, and ter- 
minology resulting from this project will be far 
from final. It will in reality be only a begin- 
ning, but we trust that we shall have finally 
overcome the initial inertia sufficiently to keep 
this process rolling into the future. In the pres- 
ent Handbook we are attempting to: 1) isolate 
and describe those aspects of library activity 
which are measurable, that is, can be counted 
and can be expressed in numerical terms; 2) 
define these characteristics with a precision 
that will eliminate misunderstanding when- 
ever a particular term is used; 3) indicate re- 
lationships among various characteristics; and 
4) propose the elimination of data which 
have outlived their usefulness but continue to 


be collected because of tradition. 

What of the future? What should the next 
steps be in the implementation of the Hand- 
book and statistical program proposals? 

First, the effort that has been expended in 
the preparation of the Handbook must not be 
wasted. This has not been an exercise for a 
small group of librarians interested in statis- 
tics; it is fundamental to the whole profes- 
sion and should be put to universal use. Sec- 
ond, a procedure must be instituted to make 
possible the continuing study of the field of 
library statistics. There are a number of areas 
—for example, reference—concerning which 
we have been able to make no specific recom- 
mendations. These require special studies be- 
fore definitive proposals can be made. Third, 
additional avenues of research, in the form of 
specific plans, must be evaluated in a coordi- 
nated fashion. 

Inasmuch as the activities of the Statistics 
Advisory Committee come to an end upon the 
expiration of the project, we strongly recom- 
mend that a permanent advisory committee of 
the American Library Association be estab- 
lished, to be called the National Library Sta- 
tistics Committee, whose primary functions 
will be to further the implementation of a na- 
tional library statistics program and to spon- 
sor the universal use of the Handbook. It 
could also provide assistance and advice con- 
cerning proposed statistical studies, surveys, 
and related research activities and serve as a 
“clearinghouse” for all information on library 
statistics. It should be the body which is ac- 
tive in maintaining the continuity of the pro- 
gram and in recognizing additional needs for 
statistics on a continuing basis. 

The membership of this committee must be 
carefully selected and be broad enough in 
scope to include the complete complex of li- 
brarianship. More important, however, is the 
urgent need for representation from disciplines 
outside librarianship. It is of the utmost im- 
portance that new ideas and techniques now 
in use outside the profession be allowed to fil- 
ter in. One method of accomplishing this end 
is to add to the committee roster a social sci- 
entist (with specialization in demography), a 
statistician (preferably one well versed in sam- 
pling techniques), a survey and research spe- 
cialist, and an economist. ecc 
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LTP Book Labeling System 


Goes to Market 


by Gladys T. Piez, Senior Editorial Assistant, Library Technology Project 


Book marking is the problem child of many 
ibrarians. Library literature does not record 
(or, if it does, we can find no mention of it) 
aow the first call number was applied to a 
5ook. But whoever conceived the idea of iden- 
ifying books by individual call numbers must 
aave worried about the best method to use in 
carrying it out. 

Lettering on Library Books, published by 
he Bookbinding Committee of ALA on June 
1, 1919 (now out of print), shows that mark- 
ng books is not a recent problem. The pam- 
shlet’s opening sentence reads, “The hand 
ettering on books in some libraries is so 
;xoorly formed that readers and assistants can 
with difficulty identify books." 

Today, librarians are still looking for better, 
"aster, and more efficient ways to mark their 
yooks. Thus the Library Technology Project’s 
irst major project was the development of a 
book labeling system which it hoped would 
»rovide a solution to one marking problem in 
abraries. Begun in December 1959, the new 
system has only recently reached the library 
market. Its availability was announced in the 
“ay ALA Bulletin. All major phases of the 
project were financed by grants from the 
Council on Library Resources. 

Why the system was needed, how it de- 
-eloped, and what it can and cannot do will 
be described in this article. 

Books can be marked directly by either 
hand or machine methods. Labels can be 
Ettered by hand or by machine, but their ap- 
plication is a hand operation. There are al- 
most as many variations in marking books as 
there are processing rooms where books are 
labeled, and there are problems in all methods. 

For many years, marking was done almost 
exclusively by hand lettering. It was not too 
ng ago that library schools taught “library 
Land," a style of writing for use on book 
labels as well as catalog cards. Lettering call 
rumbers by hand still is practiced widely, but 
tae method is laborious and costly and some- 
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for LTP by Battelle 


Se-Lin Book Labeler developed 
Memorial Institute. 


times lacks legibility and uniformity. If labels 
are used, it may be even more of a problem 
to find a type that will adhere permanently to 
the book and be of an appropriate size. The 
use of devices that emboss call numbers di- 
rectly on the book is very time consuming. 
Finding a really satisfactory and efficient 
way to mark books would be much simpler 
than it is if the problem were the same in all 
library situations. To add to the difficulty, 
more than one problem or condition may exist 
in a single processing room. For example, 
there may be two dozen copies of the same 
book to be labeled, either directly on the spine 
or on the plastic jacket (two separate prob- 
lems); there may be four identical titles 
which require labels on the book itself (still 
another problem) ; etc. E 
The first situation LTP has 


for which 
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sought to find a solution is that in which a 
permanent, legible label is desired on the book 
itself, and where the number of copies of the 
sime book does not exceed ten. It was to meet 
this need that LTP authorized Battelle Me- 
morial Institute to develop a book labeling 
system. How LTP has worked and is working 
to find solutions to the labeling problems in 
other situations is another story—it will not 
be told here. 

In December 1959, a contract was signed 
with Battelle Memorial Institute to begin re- 
search investigations in connection with the 
design of a system and equipment for prepar- 
ing and applying book labels. 

At the start of the development, much 
thought was given to the possibility of devis- 
ing equipment that would print call numbers 
directly on the spines of books. So many 
problems were encountered that this approach 
had to be abandoned and another solution 
sought. Librarians are only too familiar with 
some of these problems—for example, spines 
so narrow that labels must be placed on the 
front cover of the book. Many books have 
colors or printing that would obscure applied 
lettering and any method of coating printed 
areas to provide a clear space would make 
direct printing more than a one-step process. 
Ink used to make the area opaque must dry. 
A contrasting color of ink must be used to 
letter and it in turn must dry. The variety of 
materials used on book covers would necessi- 
tate a variety of inks to adhere to all books. 

The differences and similarities between the 
system as envisioned at the start of the project 
and the final product are interesting from the 
standpoint of what is involved in developing 
eyen a fairly simple system. 

An early proposal was the development of 
a device similar in size and ease of operation 
to a 10-key adding machine which would im- 
print the call number on a strip of labels of 
appropriate precut or perforated size. It was 
thought that the machine must be capable of 
producing the desired lettering at a reasonable 
price. In addition, it was considered necessary 
to identify three things: a fabric or plastic 
label material having unusual wearing qual- 
ities and capable of being imprinted with 
"ink" in legible characters of appropriate 
size; an indelible ink that would not rub off, 


smear, or become illegible with handling and 
which could be utilized on a machine using 
a simple ink-supply mechanism; and an ad- 
hesive, preferably pressure-sensitive and per- 
manent, that would permit the label to be 
affixed to any type of book covering. No pres- 
sure-sensitive adhesives were found with suffi- 
cient bond (peel) strength for this purpose. 
Tests conducted for LTP by Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., have shown them to be impermanent (see 
* Adhesives for Book Labels," ALA Bulletin, 
December 1963, p. 1051). 

Several basic methods for printing on the 
label were evaluated—these included ink sys- 
tems, photographic methods based on the 
principles of photocomposition, and other 
nonink systems using tapes or foils as dry- 
pigment carriers. 

Research by Battelle Memorial Institute 
showed the typewriter to be the fastest 
mechanism for imprinting characters such as 
are used in call numbers; that is, characters 
in random order, with upper and lower case 
letters, Arabic numerals, and some special 
symbols. To be able to use a typewriter satis- 
factorily, labels had to be available in strips 
or sheets so that they could be peeled from 
the backing material. A satisfactory label ma- 
terial with a good adhesive was also essential. 

A second decision was that an opaque label 
would permit standardization in the placement 
of call numbers, and that to obtain image dur- 
ability the label should be laminated. 

Identification of suitable label materials, ad- 
hesives, and imprinting method was sought at 
the same time that equipment designs were 
being investigated. What appeared to be a 
suitable machine design was developed first. 
The concept of an auxiliary device that could 
be manufactured at a reasonable cost and 
adapted to a typewriter with a large type face 
was developed within a relatively short period 
of time. The device was to be capable of hold- 
ing a roll of special label material and a roll 
of plastic film. In operation, the label ma- 
terials were advanced by turning the platen 
of the typewriter. After imprinting by a cotton 
typewriter ribbon, the label material was lami- 
nated with a transparent plastic film and cut 
off as desired with the special cutter provided 
on the machine. 

The problems of identifying the most suit- 
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ble label material, adhesive, and imprinting 
system were the real obstacles to the rapid 
cevelopment of this labeling system. The ma- 
pr problem was finding a satisfactory adhe- 
sive—more than fifteen companies were ap- 
proached during the search. The adhesive 
finally selected was of the heat-activated type 
eo that the label must be set with a small 
Fand-held iron. 

The initial *breadboard" model contained 
cnly one imprinter-laminator unit which was 
riounted permanently on a Royal typewriter 
vith a large bulletin type (6 characters to the 
inch). The first unit was such a promising de- 
velopment that it was decided to go ahead 
vith the construction and field-testing of ten 
models in library situations. These ten were 
Eke the first model except that each had a 
cual-unit mechanism to accommodate two 
vidths of the base label material and the pro- 
Ective tape. As in the earlier model, the im- 
printing was done with a standard typewriter 
ribbon; each machine included an automatic 
spacing device, a mechanism for scoring the 
tape between labels, a bell-ringing device, and 
= cut-off device. 

Field tests resulted in several recommenda- 
tons for design changes. These were incorpo- 
mated in two identical prototypes which were 
Euilt and tested with good results. This third 
prototype used a Remington typewriter 
chassis with small bulletin type (8 characters 
D the inch). A single imprinter-laminator 
unit which held one roll of base label material 
end one roll of plastic film (as in the “bread- 
Foard” model) was mounted on a special cast- 
mg built into the typewriter chassis. These 
prototypes used an improved method to guide, 
track, and thread the tapes. The scoring, cut- 
cff, and bell-ringing devices were eliminated 
I cause of frequent malfunctioning. The design 
&ccommodated any width of label material up 
D 1% inches wide; the remainder of the 
platen could be used for typing display signs 
end similar materials which require an over- 
sze imprint. 

At this point in the development, Scientific 
Ldvances, a subsidiary of Battelle Memorial 
[astitute, was given the job of patenting and 
raarketing the system, which it calls Se-Lin.9 


GRegistered trade-mark. 
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Scientific Advances, on its own initiative and 
at its own expense, has succeeded in further 
refining the system so that the equipment can 
be used on any late model typewriter except 
the Selectric. It is a simple mechanical opera- 
tion to substitute for the typewriter's regular 
platen, the platen to which the final model of 
the imprinter-laminator unit is fastened. The 
ease of exchange makes it possible to use the 
typewriter for purposes other than making 
labels. 

The base label material is a DuPont product 
called Tedlar, which is opaque, unusually 
tough, and only 1 mil. (.001 inch) thick. Im- 
printing is done with a standard typewriter 
ribbon. The overcoating is a standard cellu- 
lose acetate tape such as 3M’s #810 perma- 
nent mending tape. The adhesive is a Perma- 
cel product of the thermoplastic type used 
heretofore only in industry. Even though 
labels must be affixed with a heated tacking 
iron to obtain an immediate bond, the opera- 
tion is simple, clean, and fast and provides a 
bond which, in most cases, destroys the sur- 
face of the book cover before the label sepa- 
rates. The final design handles rolls of label 
material up to 1% inches wide. 

There are situations in which the Se-Lin 
system is not practicable. For example, the 
system is too slow to use where many copies 
of the same book are to be marked. It is too 
expensive to use for labels for book jackets; 
here pressure-sensitive labels work very well. 
Extensive field tests have shown, however, that 
it is very satisfactory in the situation for 
which it was designed—to prepare a limited 
number of identical labels to be adhered di- 
rectly to the spines of books. Se-Lin provides 
a legible, high contrast imprint. A typewriter 
with a relatively large type face is suggested 
but is not essential. The label material is 
tough, with an overcoating which protects the 
image from wear, smudging, and soil. Labels 
can be prepared by anyone who can type, and 
they will be uniform. 

Gaylord Brothers is selling the new labeler 
for $189.50. The price includes the unit 
mounted on a platen which will fit the pur- 
chaser’s typewriter, an initial supply of label 
material in roll form, a sealing iron, a square 
of Teflon (to protect the label from the iron), 
and a handbook. eee 
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DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT IN LIBRARIES 





Automating the Serial Record 


by Joseph Becker 


The serial record is an indispensable library 
tool. It enables the librarian to add or delete 
new titles, watch for missing issues, prepare 
lists of holdings, decide when unbound serials 
are ready for the bindery, answer requests 
about incoming material, follow subscription 
expirations, activate exchanges, generate 
claims lists, etc. It is an active file, continu- 
ously being extended and updated. Little 
wonder then that librarians have considered 
the serial record to be a likely candidate for 
automation. 

Traditionally, the serial record has been a 
manual file. Card files, such as Kardex, serve as 
a faithful visual record of serial activity. Each 
library devises its own coded notation system 
to mark cards that show the receipt and distri- 
bution of incoming materials. Except for the 
fact that these marks are often hard to deci- 
pher on a crowded card, the file performs its 
job reasonably well. As titles are added, how- 
ever, the clerical burden increases, and this 
has prompted some librarians to investigate 
machine methods. Their hope has been to cap- 


© This is the second 
in a series of articles 
Mr. Becker is con- 
tributing to the Bul- 
letin, through the 
cooperation of the 
Library Technology 
Project. As noted in 
this month’s Library 
Technology depart- 
ment, a number of 
suggestions and com- 





ments have already 
been received by LTP following the appear- 
ance of the first article. 


ture the cataloging information just once and 
thereafter to produce mechanized by-products 
as needed. A second objective has been to 
separate the professional functions from the 
clerical, relegating the latter to the machine. 


Pros and cons of punched card equipment 


The notion that a serial record file may be 
susceptible to automation is not new. Librar- 
ies have experimented with mechanized files, 
using punched card equipment, for many 
years. The appeal of this equipment lies in its 
ability to list automatically the entire con- 
tents of the serial record file on a line printer. 
Also, using sorting machines, the punched 
cards can be reorganized to produce selected 
lists of holdings in a variety of formats. 

The line printer, or tabulating machine as 
it is sometimes called, prints punched card 
data a line at a time. Added flexibility is 
achieved by altering the wiring connections 
in a removable plugboard in the printer. This 
makes it possible to program manually a 
change in the print order of the data. For in- 
stance, although the card layout may be in 
the order of title, date, and call number, the 
final line can be made to print a call number 
first, then date, and then title—provided the 
plugboard is wired accordingly. Therefore, ar- 
rangement of serial record data on the printed 
page is governed by three things: 1) the lay- 
out of information in the cards, 2) the order 
of the cards in the file, and 3) the wiring of 
the plugboard which controls the printer. Line 
printers can print on carbon interleaved paper 
for short press runs or directly onto a paper 
master for subsequent offset reproduction in 
quantity. 

To make the fullest use of the punched 
card technique, it is essential that the card 
format, i.e., the layout of the elements of in- 
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formation in the card, be carefully specified 
in advance and rigidly followed in practice. 
If, for example, columns 20 to 24 are reserved 
for encoding the location of holdings in the 
library, only location data can be punched 
there. The machine specialist refers to these 
reserved areas as "fixed fields of information." 
Standardization of card format for fixed-field 
information is a prerequisite to all punched 
card and computer applications. 

Automatic file arrangement and rapid line 
printing are the key benefits which punched 
card equipment offers serial record work. On 
the other hand, such equipment does possess 
built-in disadvantages which should not be 
overlooked. 

Undeniably, punched card machines are 
rapid processors of information. But the manu- 
facturer advertises the speed of his machines 
at rated capacity—this means the maximum 
speed attainable under a single condition. In 
practice, processing time is calculated by fig- 
uring the total time it takes to process the 
cards through all steps under all conditions. 
This includes such things as putting the cards 
into the machine hopper, passing the cards 
through the sorter several times to get them 
alphabetized, computing the time it takes 
them to go through the printer, knowing the 
time it takes for spacing between printed 
lines, etc. Time is also required to reverse 
these procedures in order to get the file back 
into its original shape. 

Very little data can be stored on one card— 
only 80 alphanumeric characters. While it is 
possible to supplement a main card with ad- 
ditional *detail" cards, this practice is gen- 
erally unwieldy and results in an increase in 
the machine running time needed to get a job 
done. The line printer has limitations, too. 
Type font and size are restricted, lower case 
letters are unavailable, and printing quality is 
poor. Finally, the qualification that informa- 
tion be fixed-fielded in the card imposes a 
definite handicap, particularly when, as in se- 
rial record work, variable lengths of data are 
required for storage and updating. 

The above explanation of punched card 
equipment is relevant because most applica- 
tions of serial record work have used this equip- 
ment. However, many of the above mechani- 
cal weaknesses (low storage capacity, type- 
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font restrictions, fixed data lengths, and di- 
luted speeds) disappear when the job is de- 
veloped for a computer. 


Computer project at UCSD library 


The University of California, San Diego, at 
La Jolla has been experimenting with the use 
of computers for maintenance of library rec- 
ords of serial holdings for about three years. 
Two factors helped influence the decision to 
plan a computer application. One was the 
availability of a computer facility on campus 
when the project was started, and the other 
was recognition by the UCSD library that it 
would be expanding its serial holdings at a 
prodigious rate. A pilot operation was com- 
pleted in July 1962. Expansion to full opera- 
tion was supported by a grant from the Coun- 
cil on Library Resources and is scheduled for 
completion in the summer of 1964. 

Two computers are housed in the university 
computer facility. One is a Control Data Cor- 
poration 1604, the other a CDC 160-A. The 
first machine is a large-scale scientific com- 
puter with an internal speed of five-millionths 
of a second for one operation. The CDC 160- 
A is a smaller computer which can be oper- 
ated independently or linked by cable to the 
larger machine. Peripheral computers, like the 
CDC 160-A, help to speed up the rate at 
which data can be fed to the main computer 
and taken from it. 

UCSD encourages campus departments to 
make use of the university computer facility. 
A central pool of programming talent is avail- 
able, and costs are prorated among customers 
based on computer time used to process a 
given job. Charges are low because the manu- 
facturer offers computers to universities at an 
educational discount. An approximate rate of 
$120 per hour for the CDC 1604. was consid- 
ered acceptable to the UCSD library for its 
serial record application. 

The library was more concerned about pri- 
orities than about the cost. Downgrading of 
priority is a risk the customer normally bears 
when a computer is under someone else's con- 
trol. Serial records work, by its nature, re- 
quires periodic attention and definite action, 
so the library could not tolerate being bumped 
off the computer's schedule. Consequently, 4t 
secured a commitment from the computer 
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facility staff which guaranteed machine time 
specifically for the experimental and produc- 
tion needs of the library. 

. The development of a computer-driven se- 
rial record system at the UCSD library con- 
sisted of four phases: 1) definition of com- 
puter end-products, 2) analysis of data needed 
for input, 3) preparation of the computer pro- 
gram, and 4) testing and debugging. 

At the start a computer programmer and a 
librarian assigned part-time to the project put 
their heads together and decided exactly what 
was desired from the system. This included, 
for example, the types of lists to be computer- 
produced, their frequency, their arrangement, 
etc. Determining an optimum course for com- 
puter processing required them also to take a 
critical look at the information flow of the ex- 
isting manual system. They ruled out the idea 
of simply duplicating present procedures with 
new equipment. Instead, they decided to re- 
think the total serial record need in the light 
of UCSD library's planned growth and the 
availability of CDC 1604 and 160-A support. 
Failure to be explicit at this stage would have 
meant protracted revisions later on in the proj- 
ect. 

An input form was designed, with provision 
for recording the basic elements of information 
about each serial. The form was divided into 
480 spaces. Fixed-field information occupied 
the first 40 spaces, and the remaining spaces 
were set aside for variable information. The 
library called this form “the intermediate se- 
rial record." It was used 1) by catalogers to 
record basic facts each time a new title was 
cataloged or an old title was recataloged, and 
2) by a keypuncher to convert the cataloger's 
data into machine language via punched 
cards. By using the punched cards, the data 
could then be transferred automatically to 
magnetic tape for input to the computer. 

After the computer programmer knew the ex- 
act specifications of the intermediate serial 
record and was assured that end-product re- 
quirements were firm, he was able to begin 
writing the computer program that would ul- 
timately drive the machine through the neces- 
sary processing steps. (Instructing a computer 
is like writing in a language that has a limited 
vocabulary. The computer equivalent of elo- 
quence is achieved when a programmer mas- 


ters this vocabulary and is creative in the way 
he employs computer grammar.) 

Having made a master data tape and 
evolved a computer program, the library was 
ready to enter the test or debugging phase. 
A correction period is normal in computer ap- 
plications and is to be expected before useful 
results are achieved. The UCSD library ap- 
plication was no exception. Weeks of debug- 
ging were necessary before the library was sat- 
isfied that all troublesome elements had been 
spotted and removed. 


After two years 


The computer system has been in operation 
for almost two years. With it the library has 
been able to generate complete holding lists 
in a variety of formats. Lists for subordinate 
campus libraries and announcement lists of 
new titles are also prepared regularly. Each 
time a computer run is made, three things 
happen: The master data tape is updated au- 
tomatically, the prescribed lists are produced, 
and punched cards are machine-generated for 
an “arrival file." The latter product is a neat 
computer trick. Using ordinary arithmetic, the 
program instructs the machine to punch the 
next number (i.e., the last posted number plus 
one) of an incoming serial issue into a 
punched card along with other identifying in- 
formation. These cards then are interpreted 
and alphabetically arranged in a manual ar- 
rival file by serial title. For regular periodicals, 
the machine automatically punches a card or 
cards for all issues expected the next month. 

As the next issue of a serial is received, a 
clerk checks the arrival file and pulls the 
punched card which has been prepared in ad- 
vance by the computer. Cards for serials re- 
ceived are used to produce interim receipt lists 
and are then kept together to be used to up- 
date the master data tape during the next com- 
puter run. Cards remaining in the arrival file 
at the end of the month represent titles re- 
quiring claims work. 

The pilot project has been operating at the 
UCSD library with 1500 titles; 3500 more 
will be added by the end of the summer. Ex- 
cluding the original cost of doing the system 
design work and preparing the basic computer 
program, the library contends that operating 
costs for the computer system are only slightly 
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aigher than the manual system. Monthly 
charges by the computer facility have not ex- 
zeeded $40 per month for updating the master 
lata tape, producing the lists, and preparing 
cards for the arrival file. Elapsed monthly 
processing time on the machines totals 34 
minutes—14 minutes on the CDC 1604 and 
20 minutes on the CDC 160-A. A few months 
hence, the computer facility will replace the 
CDC 1604 with a CDC 3600. The hourly cost 
of the new machine will be higher, but the 
running time for the serial record application 
will be reduced by almost one-half. The lat- 
ter machine is “upwards compatible,” which 
means that the computer program written for 
the library on the 1604 will fit and run on the 
faster 3600 with no modification. 

The availability of regularly updated hold- 
ing lists for direct use by patrons, eliminating 
costly clerical look-up time in a manual file, 
produces savings well in excess of any added 
costs. Additional savings and convenience re- 
sult from distribution of these lists to the ac- 
quisition and reference departments, to branch 
libraries, to various stack locations, and, by 
subject, to academic departments and faculty 
members. 

UCSD library’s serial record computer ap- 
plication is one of the best documented proj- 
ects of its kind. Any library ready to adopt a 
similar system will find it useful to consult 
the wealth of instructional information that 
has already appeared in professional library 
literature. Also, UCSD library has expressed 
a willingness to make its system design and 
programming work available to others. In the 
case of programming, however, it will prove 
valuable only if interested libraries have ac- 
cess to similar CDC machines. Libraries with 


"CONFIDENCE" 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to none! Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor” 


—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, 
Service, and Efficiency. 


Completeness of 
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IBM or Univac equipment available will find 
it advantageous and economical to write a 
computer program from scratch. 


While the serial record application at UCSD 
may not be as glamorous as information re- 
trieval, it has the distinction of doing what it 
was designed to do. It works. The experience 
also proves that access to a computer, not 
ownership, is all that is needed to try out a 
good library idea. 

However, the real measure of the computer's 
usefulness will come later when the UCSD 
serial file expands and the system begins to 
serve a larger number of subordinate libraries. 
Through standardization of data format and 
agreement on a common system for handling 
serials the computer may make it possible to 
merge procedural work now performed sepa- 
rately into a single cycle of processing at one 
place. The experiment at La Jolla, for exam- 
ple, could lead to a university-wide system 
for handling serial record information. This 
would ease the transcribing burden in each li- 
brary and bring about integrated benefits of 
considerable magnitude. eee 


All patented. Performance 
. guaranteed. Orders ‘‘On 
Approval" invited. 


CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 


to print library 
catalog card (3x5) 
$54.50 
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LIVING STAMP, to print call number, address, label, 
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Chiang Small Duplicators 


53100 Juniper Rd., South Bend, Indiana 46637. 
Exhibit at ALA 1964 Conference, Booth No. 154. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Sam GO DY 


is GOING to the 


ALA CONVENTION 


(St. Louis, Mo.—June 28th thru July 2nd) 


VISIT SAM GOODY's BOOTH +231 and INQUIRE ABOUT 


our SPECIAL RECORD SERVICES to SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES 
Records Shipped Open Account to your School, University or Library. 


Our Discount Ranges from 


Send for Our 


BASIC CLASSICAL and 
JAZZ RECORD 
(" ( LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
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up to 50 RECORDS 30% OFF 


up to 100 RECORDS 33V, % OFF ROCK n ROLL * READINGS ° 
up to 250 RECORDS 35% OFF POETRY - COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 


300 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% OFF 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above scale of prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff 
personnel, please. 


IF YOUR COMING to the WORLD's FAIR be SURE to 
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For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 
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Another progress item from the developers of KON-TACK Book Spine 


Marking; KRACK-A-JAC Book 


FORDHAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2377 Hoffman Street; Bronx. N. Y. 10458 . 212 SE 3.4131 


Karbon Free Transmit | 


No. 1818 is not just a multiple copy form but a completely 
redesigned system. By just typing the first form [A], an L.C. 
Order Slip — you will automatically be preparing form [B], a 
Book Dealers Order Slip; form [C], a File Copy; [D] a Billing 
Copy and finally form [E], a new style Temporary Catalog Card, 


with the inscription “THIS BOOK IS ON ORDER — CONSULT A 


LIBRARIAN," printed in red ink. All this has been achieved 


without the use of messy, hard to control carbon paper. And 
this modern miracle chemical process, gives clear, sharp im- 


pressions from [A], all the way through [E]. Five snap sets is 


another time saver inherent in Fordham's "KFT 1818 SYSTEM." 


Send now for sample. For prices see Page 13 of our new cata- 
log* Volume 420. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. 1005 


A.L.A. *Send for the FREE 


new general Catalog, 

ST. LOUIS Volume 420 with E 
additional pages of 

great new items 

and 6 full color pages. 


(Dept AB-6) 
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at the 
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ALA Convention "= St. Louis, Mo. 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES =m Newark m Los Angeles 


MOBILE LIBRARY 


e Maintenance-free riveted 
aluminum construction. 


* Central air conditioning 
and heating. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE: 
“MOBILE LIBRARIES” 


FLANNIGAN 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


3601 Telephone Road, Houston, Texas’ 
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Shelving Manufacturers Plead Nolo Contendere in Antitrust Suit 


On June 20, 1963, the grand jury of the U.S. 
Mistrict Court, Northern District of Illinois, 
Eastern Division, returned an indictment against 
seven manufacturers of library shelving and five 
of their representatives as individuals. The man- 
ufacturers were Sperry Rand Corporation; Art 
Metal, Inc.; Globe-Wernicke Company; W. R. 
Ames Company; Estey Corporation; Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company; and Virginia Metal 
Products, Inc. The representatives were H. J. 
Syren (Sperry Rand), Cloyd Gray (Ames), F. 
Philip Tucker (Estey), R. G. Halvorsen (Hamil- 
ton), and N. C. Gianakos (Virginia Metal Prod- 
ucts). The following are excerpts from the in- 
dictment: 


The corporations named as defendants herein 
are the principal manufacturers of library 
shelving in the United States. Total sales of 
library shelving in the United States during the 
conspiracy hereinafter alleged were in excess of 
$10,000,000 annually. Sales by the corporate de- 
fendants herein amounted to approximately 95 
per cent of the total sales. . . . 

Beginning at least as early as 1954 and con- 
tinuing thereafter to at least November 1960, 
the exact dates being to the grand jurors un- 
known, the defendants and co-conspirators en- 
gaged in an unlawful combination and con- 
spiracy in restraint of the aforesaid interstate 
trade and commerce in library shelving in viola- 
tion of Section 1 of the Act of Congress of July 
2, 1890, as amended (15 U.S.C. Sec. 1), com- 
monly known as the Sherman Act. 

The aforesaid combination and conspiracy 
consisted of a continuing agreement, understand- 
ing, and concert of action among the defendants 
and co-conspirators, the substantial terms of 
which were: 

a. To allocate among themselves sales of library 

shelving. 

b. To refrain from price competition with each 
other. 

c. To submit noncompetitive and rigged bids and 
price quotations to prospective purchasers of 
library shelving. 

For the purpose of forming and effectuating 
the aforesaid combination and conspiracy, the 
defendants and co-conspirators did those things 
which as herein before alleged, they combined 
and conspired to do including, among others, the 
following: 

a. The defendants met several times each year 
during the conspiracy at various places includ- 
ing, among others, the Sheraton Hotel in Chi- 


cago, Illinois; the Gramercy Park Hotel and 
the Commodore Hotel in New York, New York; 
the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D.C.; the 
Buffalo Athletic Club in Buffalo, New York; and 
the residence of Roscoe Clark in Jamestown, 
New York. 

b. At such meetings the defendants allocated 
specific shelving equipment jobs among them- 
selves, including, among numerous others, jobs 
for the following institutions: Iowa State Col- 
lege; UCLA Business Administration; City Court 
and Law Library, Rochester, New York; Central 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; College of Holy Cross; Miami Beach Pub- 
lic Library; Yale Rare Book Library; the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Law Library; and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania [two libraries omitted by 
request—Eb. ]. 

c. The defendant allocated a particular job 
communicated to the other defendants either at 
such meetings or by telephone the amount it in- 
tended to bid and the others either did not bid on 
such jobs or submitted bids in amounts not cal- 
culated to obtain the job. 

The aforesaid combination and conspiracy had, 
among others, the following effects: 

a. Competition in sales of library shelving has 

been artificially restricted and eliminated. 

b. Prices of library shelving have been fixed at 

arbitrary, noncompetitive levels. 

c. Purchasers have been denied the benefits of 

competitive bids on library shelving. 


Between January 16 and February 10, 1964, 
the several defendants, who had originally 
pleaded “Not guilty,’ asked for and were 
granted permission to substitute a plea of nolo 
contendere. According to Wharton’s Criminal 
Law and Procedure, “The plea of nolo conten- 
dere admits the facts for the purpose of the 
pending prosecution and to that extent has the 
same effect as a plea of guilty . . .” (Sect. 1903). 
Judge Hubert Will stated in court on January 
24, “I believe this to be an appropriate policy, 
to accept a plea of nolo contendere coupled with 
a consent to the entry of a finding of guilty,” 
and added, “I do not believe that is any differ- 
ent than a guilty plea.” 

The following fines were assessed, plus costs: 
Sperry Rand, $30,000; Art Metal, $25,000; 
Globe-Wernicke, $25,000; W. R. Ames, $10,000; 
Estey, $17,500; Hamilton, $12,500; Virginia 
Metal Products, $10,000; H. J. Syren, $2500; 
Cloyd Gray, $2000; F. P. Tucker, $2000; R. G. 
Halvorsen, $2000; N. C. Gianakos, $1500. eee 
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NEW SERIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Advances in Chemotherapy 
Edited by A. Goldin and F. Hawking 
Wolume 1, Summer 1964, about 550 pp. 


Advances in Communication Systems 
Edited by A. V. Balakrishnan 
Volume 1, Fall 1964, about 300 pp. 


Advances in Control Systems 

Edited by C. T. Leondes 

Wolume 1, Fall 1964, in preparation 

advances in Experimental Social Psychology 
Edited by Leonard Berkowitz 

\olume 1, Late Summer 1964, about 300 pp. 
advances in Geology 

Edited by T. S. Westoll 

Wolume 1, in preparation 

Advances in Gerontological Research 

Edited by B. Strehler 

Xolume 1, Fall 1964, about 325 pp. 

Advances in Heat Transfer 

Edited by Thomas F. Irvine, Jr. and James P. Hartnett 
Volume 1, 1964, 459 pp., $16.00 


Advances in Hydroscience 

Edited by Ven Te Chow 

"olume 1, June 1964, 442 pp., $15.00 

Advances in Metabolic Disorders 

Edited by R. Levine and R. Luft 

Yolume 1, 1964, 366 pp., $12.00 

Advances in Oral Biology 

Edited by Peter H. Staple 

"olume 1, 1964, 353 pp., $14.00 

Advances in Organometallic Chemistry 

Edited by F. G. A. Stone and Robert West 

"olume 1, 1964, 334 pp., $11.00 

Advances in Pharmaceutical Sciences 

edited by A. H. Beckett, J. E. Carless, and H. S. Bean 
"olume 1, Summer 1964 about 325 pp. 

Advances in Quantum Chemistry 

edited by Per-Olov Löwdin 

"olume 1, Fall 1964, about 325 pp. 

Advances in Radiation Biology 

idited by L. Augenstein, R. Mason, H. Quastler, 
and M. Zelle 

Yolume 1, 1964, in preparation 

Advances in Radio Research 

:dited by J. A. Saxon 

Yolume 1, June 1964, 226 pp., $8.50 

Advances in the Study of Behavior 

zdited by Daniel S. Lehrman, Robert Hinde, 

1nd Evelyn Shaw 

Yolume 1, 1964, in preparation 

nternational Review of 

Seneral and Experimental Zoology 

zdited by Richard J. Harrison and William J. L. Felts 
Yolume 1, Fall 1964, about 375 pp. 

Progress in Experimental Personality Research 
idited by Brendan A. Maher 


Yolume 1, 1964, in preparation 


Detailed information available upon request 
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A PLAN which gives you fi 
as many copies of a Best |: 
Seller as you need during 
peak demand. 


A PLAN which aids you in 
selection based on policies 
you establish. You keep 
only titles of permanent 
value. 


A PLAN which brings new 
books on publication date, 
processed and ready for i 
shelving — with headed |' | 
catalog cards. 


rye Us at Booth #646 
ALA CONVENTION * St. Louis, Mo. 


McNAUGHTON BOOK SERVICE, INC.*Williamsport,Pa. 


3 WIDTHS TO 
EACH SIZE 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Htagagiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P.O. BOX 3121 ¢ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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.10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 


Alesco 


THE NEWEST COMMERCIAL 
LIBRARY BOOK PROCESSOR INVITES 
ALL LIBRARIANS TO COMPARE 
ALESCO'S PROFESSIONAL 
LIBRARIAN CATALOGING; 

TOP QUALITY BOOK PROCESSING— 
LOW COST—SPEEDY DELIVERY 
OF 3,000 RECOMMENDED NEW 
AND BASIC TITLES FOR 
JUVENILES THROUGH YOUNG 
ADULTS...FOR COMPLETE 
CATALOG MERELY WRITE TO: 


JOHN F.CARROLL, Director 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY & 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE COMPANY 
21 Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, N. J. #07452 


ASK ANY LIBRARIAN 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS—Foremost record medium in the library field! 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS—Earned renown with significant recordings of Literature, For- 
eign Language, The Spoken Word, Social Studies, Science, 
Documentary Sounds, Ethnic Folk Music of the World's 
People, American Folk Music, Classical Music, Music Instruc- 
tion, Music Appreciation, Drama. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS—Has issued more than 100 longplaying records for children 
of all ages! A pioneer in this field, Folkways prize-winning 
Children’s albums are endorsed by the nation's leading 


educators! 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS—Invites you to visit Booth 519 at the ALA Convention, Keil 
Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., June 28-July 2, 1964. 


WRITE FOR FOLKWAYS RECORDS’ FREE CATALOGUE LISTING MORE THAN 
1,200 LP’S OR A FREE CATALOGUE IN YOUR AREA OF INTEREST. 


165 W. 46th St., 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS yew York 36, NY. 
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PICTURE 
PLAYS 


or "kami-shibai" of Japan, 
used for many years for 
visual education and en- 
tertainment. Full-color pic- 
tures are carried on the 
front of 13" xt 1014” pan- 
els. The text on the re- 
verse side enables the reader to add sound effects, 
etc. to increase interest. 


THE DRAGON'S TEARS 

by Hirosuke HaMaApA—the story of a boy who 
wants to be kind to a dragon. 
16 panels $4.25 


JAPANESE TWINS LUCKY DAY 

edited by FLORENCE SAKADr. A day from the lives 
of Taro and Kimi. 
12 panels $3.50 


KINTARO'S ADVENTURES 

retold by GENicHI Kumi. Kintaro is stolen by bears 
and raised in the forest. 
20 panels $5.00 


THE JAPANESE HOUSE: A Tradition for 


Contemporary Architecture 

Heinrich Engel has written a superbly illustrated 
Analysis of the Japanese residential structure of the 
l7th and 18th centuries. He extracts the principles 
of design and construction best suited to contempo- 
rary architecture. Foreword by Walter Gropius. 
498 pp. 169 photographs, 112 charts $27.50 


HAWAII: End of the Rainbow 

A first hand account by Kazuo Miyamoto of the 
December 7th Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. He 
tells of the incredible changes to the world and lives 
of the Issei, first generation Japanese on Hawaii and 
their children, the Nisei, many of them placed in 
relocation centers, The author feels that their story 
should be told as part of this important record. 
510 pp. $6.95 


KODOKU: Alone Across the Pacific 
Kinichi Horie's story of his 94-day journey from 
Japan to the United States is a sea saga of danger, 
loneliness and sagacity, unparalleled by anyone. In 
Kodoku he tells of his plans, building his 19-ft. sloop, 
preparing for this epic voyage. There are photo- 
graphs taken at sea, charts, diagrams and the daily 
log of the Mermaid. $5.00 


A CURE FOR THE BLUES 

Mark Twain’s humorous work appears in separate 
reprinting for the first time since its original publi- 
cation. Cloth binding 136 pp. $3.50 





A full display of titles at our booth #211 


CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
Publisher 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 
In Canada: M. G. HURTIG Booksellers,, Lt. 
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ALA CONVENTION + St. Louis, Mo. 


TARTAN BOOK SALES, Inc. 
Williamsport e Penna. 
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by Myrl Ricking 
DEAR SIR: 


What happens when three magazines with the 
total mass circulation of McCall’s Needlework 
and Crafts, Good Housekeeping, and Esquire 
run concurrent articles on the need for librar- 
ians? Many have asked the question, and some 
have questioned the wisdom of the approach. 

What, in the first place, is the response? Do 
people reply? Answer: In abundance! Last year, 
in response to a very brief mention in Good 
Housekeeping, more than 2800 individual letters 
came to the Office for Recruitment. They are 
still coming, even though the article appeared in 
May 1963. Within the first month of publication 
this year about 1000 letters have come in re- 
sponse to the three articles. One of the interesting 
sidelights has been the number of letters 
prompted by seeing the same subject discussed in 
more than one magazine in the same month. As 
one young man said, hearing the idea from both 
his brother who read it in Esquire and his mother 
who read it in McCall’s "settled it." He would 
write! 

The letters to ALA headquarters do not of 
course represent the total response. One of the 
articles suggested inquiry at the local library, 
and implicit in all of them was the idea that 
libraries welcome inquiries. There is no way of 
knowing the total number of persons whose in- 
terest may have been aroused or brought into 
focus by the articles. 

What is done with the letters? First, all are 
reviewed, to see the nature of the questions asked 
and to cull out those which require individual 
reply (persons of unusually high qualifications, 
counsellors, any whose approach is such that a 
form reply might be offensive). This year the 
mimeographed letter which goes to the majority 
includes as an enclosure, Future Unlimited, with 
the list of accredited schools, since most of the 
questions concern educational requirements. 
Paragraphs in the letter are also devoted to be- 
ginning salary levels, availability of scholarships, 
and the existence of trainee and work-study pro- 
grams. The inquirers are referred to their public 
or university library, their state library agency, 
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THINK SMALL 


it’s to your advantage 














CONSOLIDATED GIVES PERSONAL ATTEN- 
TION TO EVERY ORDER. BECAUSE WE'RE 
SMALL, WE NEED YOU AND WE NEVER 
FORGET THIS. 










Rapid service 

Immediate follow-up 

Custom billing according to your 
specifications at no extra charge 


Stock on hand of all major pub- 
lishers 









We never cancel any orders with- 
out your approval 







THESE ARE JUST A FEW THINGS 
WE DO TO KEEP YOU HAPPY. 


CHOOSE CONSOLIDATED AND JOIN 
THE SATISFIED MINORITY 









SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 


SCHEDULE 





DISCOUNT 








Because we can’t afford to take you 
for granted, try us the next time. 






CONSOLIDATED 
BOOK SERVICE, INC. 


(Norman Perle, Pres.) 
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20 E. 30TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
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Eileen Mahoney, secretary of the Office for Recruitment, 
sorts the magazine inquiries from the other incoming 
mail. (The cartons do not have false bottoms!) 


and of course to the library schools. 

The next step is the distribution of the letters, 
by states, to members of the recruiting network, 
so that librarians in the local community may 
provide more specific information in terms of 


the individual's needs and qualifications, and the 
employment opportunities, salaries, and schools 
in the particular locale. 

And herein lies the answer to the most im- 
portant question: What is the net result for the 
profession? Are the inquirers qualified and will 
they really be recruited? 

Last year, because the copy used by the maga- 
zine was a far cry from what the editors had 
said it would be, at least half of the inquiries 
came from basically unqualified persons. This 
year all three magazines made clear that the 
need is for professional personnel, with the mas- 
ter's degree a requirement. 

The replies from Esquire and McCall's Needle- 
work are almost uniformly from college gradu- 
ates or the parents of high school or college stu- 
dents. It is difficult to evaluate the Good House- 
keeping response since, because of the wording 
of the article, most simply ask for the “free 
brochure.” But the manner in which they do so 
is itself an improvement over the “Dear Abby” 
type letters which predominated last year. 

It is not possible, however, to evaluate quali- 
fications on the basis of a letter, even one which 
details educational background and job experi- 
ence. Nor is it possible, even in the most highly 
attentive personal reply, to provide all the infor- 
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Now library patrons can return books or pay library fines "After Hours" 
when there's a convenient, low cost DROPOSITORY with exclusive 
ENVELOPE DISPENSER and AUTOMATIC GRAVITY BOOK CON- 
VEYOR installed. Saves time processing every book and book fine 
individually. Dropository installs in Door, Plate Glass, Panel or Wall. 
Made of heavy gauge steel with satin finish aluminum exterior. Auto- 
matic Gravity Type Book Conveyors safely move books away from 
"BOOK DEPOSITORY" chute. i 
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for catalog No. 56 
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mation required by a person considering a choice 
of career. 

The answers to the two basic questions can 
only be provided by the librarians and library 
educators who are in the position of following 
up personally with these individuals. Obviously 
all of these thousands will not be qualified. Ob- 
viously all will not follow up the interest ex- 
pressed by a letter to the point of obtaining the 
required education. But surely some are qualified 
and many are serious in their consideration of 
the career. 

It is the screening and sorting which are im- 
portant, and the kinds of guidance we provide 
to the persons raising the questions. These are 
not easy. They will require a great deal of time 
and hard work. But this is the way recruitment is 
accomplished. Magazine articles can only lead 
people to us. What happens after that is up to 
us. mI 


TECHNOLOGY — 
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by Gladys T. Piez 
LTP PUBLICATIONS 


The Library Technolgy Project receives many 
requests from people who would like to have 
LTP's major reports shipped to them automati- 
cally on publication, regardless of price, subject 
matter, or any other reason. To satisfy this inter- 
est, the ALA Publishing Department is consider- 
ing the addition of another category to its stand- 
ing order plan, namely all numbered publications 
of the Library Technology Project. 

The new category would be like the present 
one for the distribution of ACRL monographs. 
It would offer several advantages for people who 
are not included in established categories—auto- 
matic receipt of the books and a discount, to 
name two. There would be no return privilege. 
Would the new category be a disadvantage to 
anyone? It would eliminate the automatic dis- 
tribution of LTP reports under any other cate- 
gory. Those not subscribing to the new category 
could of course order the reports individually. 

LTP would like to hear from the readers of 
this department on the subject before a final 
decision is made. 





At Your 
Fingertips . . : 


AN INDEX TO 
HOSPITAL RELATED 
SOURCE MATERIAL 


The HOSPITAL LITERATURE INDEX brings to- 
gether, in one publication, references to arti- 
cles on more than 400 subjects in the hospital 
and health field. Over 1,000 subheads and 
cross-references make it easy to locate infor- 
mation on the most hard-to-find subjects. 


The INDEX contains references to articles in 
approximately 300 journals. In addition to hos- 
pital-health journals, it includes listings from 
popular magazines and from many periodicals 
in such fields as architecture, engineering, per- 
sonnel, laundry and food service. Hundreds of 
articles listed do not appear in other indexes. 
The INDEX also includes references to signifi- 
cant books. 


The HOSPITAL LITERATURE INDEX is indis- 
pensable in preparing subject and author bibli- 
ographies or in locating specific references in 
all areas of hospital administration, planning 
and financing, and administrative aspects of 
the medical, paramedical and prepayment 
fields. The INDEX does not include references 
on clinical medicine. 


Published quarterly, the HOSPITAL LITERA- 
TURE INDEX makes it possible for librarians to 
discontinue most current indexing practices in 
their libraries. It can be used as an up-to-date 
directory for placing subscriptions or ordering 
single copies. Each issue is complete, including 
abbreviations and addresses of journals in- 
dexed, making it unnecessary to refer to earlier 
issues for this information. The fourth issue is 
published as a full year cumulation. Annual 
subscription $10.00. 

(add $1 for Pan-American or foreign subscrip- 
tions) 

Send your order to: 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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CLEARINGHOUSE FOR DPE INFORMATION 


As a result of the announcement in the March 
Bulletin of a clearinghouse for information on 
data processing equipment being used in li- 
braries, LTP is beginning to receive information 
on the subject. 

The idea for such a clearinghouse was the re- 
sult of a recommendation by the Information 
Retrieval Committee of ALA's Reference Services 
Division to its Board of Directors in January 
1963, which reads in part as follows: 

“Because of the real impossibility of separating 
reference, processing, acquisitions, and other 
library functions in this field [application of 
electronic data processing to library processing 
and information retrieval functions] it is recom- 
mended that a project be initiated within the 
Library Technology Project at ALA Head- 
quarters. The function of this project, modest at 
the outset, would be to collect information about 
ongoing mechanization activities and to dissem- 
inate such information." 

For those who may not have seen the original 
invitation, librarians are asked to send news 
items on their present or proposed use of data 
processing equipment to David Hoffman of the 
LTP staff. 


CERTIFIED PRODUCTS LIST 


LTP has distributed the 1964 Certified Prod- 
ucts List to institutional members of ALA. Copies 
will be sent to other ALA members who request 
them. This publication of the Institutional Re- 
search Council, of which ALA is a member, is a 
listing of cleaning and maintenance products and 
commercial carpets and textiles which have been 
laboratory-tested and/or certified to comply with 
the standards prescribed for 1964. 

To anyone who is interested and specifically 
writes for it, LTP can furnish more detailed in- 
formation on interior flat paints than that given. 


PUBLICATION ON PARKING AREAS 


LTP has been told about a new publication of 
the American Hotel and Motel Association which 
may interest some librarians. This is a 48-page 
illustrated manual on parking called Asphalt 
Paving for Parking Areas, Driveways, and Walk- 
ways by Charles T. McGavin. The manual is 
published and sold by the Cornell Hotel and 
Restaurant Administration Quarterly, Statler 
Hall, Ithaca, N.Y., for $2. 

The manual covers such subjects as the role 
of asphalt pavement, asphalt parking areas, con- 
struction procedures and costs, parking lot lay- 
out, and maintenance. coe 





FARRAR/STRAUS, 
publishers of Ariel, Bell, and Vision Books 


look forward to seeing you at 


BOOTH 629 








Third printing . . . 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: 


Human Relations Problems 


by Jack J. Delaney 
$4.50 


m , 


. much sound advice.’ 
—Library Journal 


THE SHOE STRING PRESS, INC. 
60 Connolly Parkway, Hamden, Conn. 06514 
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REDUCE BOOK LOSSES 


with Perey Turnstiles specially 
designed for Library use 


e at ENTRANCE-EXIT — : 
e at CHARGE OUT 
e at STACKS 


Write for complete details 





PEREY TURNSTILE COMPANY 


106 E. 41st ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Why NOT 
WORK WHERE YOU 


ENJOY LIVING? 


VISIT WASHINGTON'S exhibit at 
A.L.A. conference in St. Louis. You'll 
meet librarians who've adopted us. 


OPENINGS: You name them... We 
have them. 


















If you can't visit our booth . . . write 
WASHINGTON STATE LIBRARY, 
Olympia, Washington, for detailed 
information on positions in all parts 
of the state. 


WARMTH: wood end panels 
FLEXIBILITY: adjustable steel shelves 
QUALITY: because it's Ames 


Ames Steel Shelving with wood end panels offers library 
planners the ideal combination of durability, easy 
adjustability, and attractive decor. 

Ames Shelving comes in a wide range of pleasing colors. 
Tops and end panels are available in steel, or in wood 
with protective steel edges. You may select from 

many harmonizing hardwoods and finishes. 

Plan your library with both beauty and book-handling ease 
in mind. Write for helpful detailed information. 


Since 1910 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 
SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


e Representatives in Principal Cities 
OTH 425 AT THE A.L.A. CONFERENCE IN ST. LOUIS 








VISIT US IN BO 
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UNITED 
NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 


EVERYMAN'S UNITED NATIONS 


A complete handbook of the functions 
and activities of the United Nations 
and its related agencies during the 
period 1945 up to 1964. 7th edition. 


Paper $1.95. Cloth $5.00. 


WORLD OF OPPORTUNITY 


A narrative account of the United Na- 
tions Conference on the Application of 
Science and Technology for the Bene- 
fit of the Less Developed Areas in all 
its aspects, and a synthesis of the 
thinking and practical suggestions of 
the participants. 

Paper $2.90. Cloth $6.00. 


HOMAGE TO A FRIEND 


This memorial tribute by the United 
Nations to the late President John F. 
Kennedy includes eulogies delivered 
at the United Nations upon the Presi- 


dent's death. Paper $1.50. 


STANDING ORDERS 


A special service established by the 
UN for the convenience of the cus- 
tomers, and may be placed for all 
categories, as well as for International 
Court of Justice publications. 


VISIT BOOTH 2033 


UNITED NATIONS, SALES SECTION 
NEW YORK 





SERVICE 


IS OUR 
BOOK MARK! 





Serving your book buying needs with 
the latest IBM 1401 computer— 
ordering, invoicing, billing and report- 
ing... saving your time and money 
. .. completing orders within 60 days 
... finding those ‘‘hard-to-get’’ books 
... prompt shipment, prepaid on 12 
books or more...these and other 
services of Interstate Library Service, 
combined with the lowest discounts 
available, mean more books for your 
budget. 


With over 3,000 publishers on our 
electronic records and many thou- 
sands of popular titles and bindings 
in stock for immediate shipment, 
| L S can supply you with: 


^? ANY BOOK 
^ ANY BINDING 
© ANY PUBLISHER 


We sell books... but SERVICE is 
our business! 


Write today for your FREE catalog of over 8,000 
titles in publishers' bindings, graded according to 
elementary, junior high and senior high schools. 


Interstate Library 
Service Company 


4600 N. Cooper * Oklahoma City, Okla. 73118 
(405) JA 5-6561 








Visit our Booth No. 148 at ALA Conference, St. Louis. 
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SES to be unveiled 
at the Bro-Dart Exhibit 


See us at Booth #648 


ALA Convention e St. Louis, Mo. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES e Newark e Los Angeles 
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THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
publishers of 
THE HORN BOOK MAGAZINE 
cordially invites you 


to visit its booth, #906, 


at the ALA Conference 











TAKE A 
GOOD LOOK 


at this profile. It belongs 
to Mr. Bumba. Watch for 
a unique series of six new 
easy-reading books for 
grades K to 3, from 
LERNER PUBLICATIONS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55401 











CALIFORNIA 


Librarians 


Interviews at ALA Conference 
for positions with the 
State of California 


Librarian III $6,744—$8,196 
3 years of experience * 


Librarian II $6,120—$7,428 
2 years of experience * 


* For both levels, one year of grad- 
uate work in an accredited library 
school is a further requirement. 


Contact Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, Assistant 
State Librarian, for interview appoint- 
ment. Please leave a message for Mrs. 
Dalton at the Warick Hotel, St. Louis 
(June 28-July 2), stating your name, 
hotel, telephone number, and time you 
can be reached. 


Or write: State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Mall 


Sacramento, California 95814 
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FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N 


ke 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger: Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canners, ALA Dept. Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tion—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & annual) —$10. 
Annuals '60, '61, '62, '63—$5 each. Binder—$2. IN- 
DEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

FOR that better out-of-print book, write Brainard 
Book Co., Box 444AL, La Grange, Ill. 

OLD Ecclesiastical Books are our specialty (The- 
ology, Patrology, Holy Scripture, History, Canon 
Law, Councils, etc.). Please write for our free cata- 
logue. We have as well an important and recently 
published catalogue of books on Roman Law, Com- 
mon Law, and Canon Law which we will be happy 
to send to interested parties. Pasquale Lombardi, Via 
Sant'Eufemia, 11, Rome, Italy. 

*COME to the Library and see both the World's 
Fair and the World!" is your confident invitation to 
one and all when you use Library Service Informa- 
tion by Public Relations Planner. Its unique World's 
Fair issue combines a wealth of hard-to-compile 
information about the Fair, plus preview booklets, 
beautiful official posters in 8 colors, travel informa- 
‘ion, library bookmarks, radio/TV announcements, 
ively features, and Fair display suggestions for your 
ibrary—whether public, Armed Forces, school, col- 
ege, or special. Four months' worth or fresh and 
creative promotion in this one issue available at $12 
postpaid from Public Relations Planner, P.O. Box 
3132, So. Denver Station, Denver 80209. 

SET of 54 Great Books of the Western World inc. 
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2 Syntopicon & custom bookcase. Perf. cond. $280. 
John Fitzgerald, Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick 
Rd., St. Louis 63119. 

INDEX to record and tape reviews. 1963 edition 
covers fourteen periodicals. Classical, jazz, falk, 
spoken, etc. $1.50 postpaid. Editions for previous 
years available. Polart Services, 20115 Goulburn, 
Detroit 48205. 

BOOKMOBILES. Simple conversion. Three 1963 
27' Gerstenslager Shopmobile; IH chassis (Model 
AM164), forward engine, power equipment. One 
1962 35' Gerstenslager Shopmobile; GMC chassis 
(Model SPA 5019), forward engine, power equip- 
ment, air conditioning, own generator. Three low 
mileage, one brand-new. H. M. Greenberg, McCrory 
Distribution Center, P. O. Box 1748, York, Pa. Area 
Code 717, 755-0981. 

YES! The Library Image, “A manual of Library In- 
terpretation," is still available at the following 
prices: 100 or more, 50¢ each; 10-99, 60¢ each; 2-9, 
75¢ each; single copy, $1. Public Relations Planner, 
P.O. Box 9132, So. Denver Station, Denver 80209. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11222. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 20004. 

SPANISH-English librarians for two polyglot li- 
braries, a children’s and a university. Ideal environ- 
ment. L.C., Av. Juarez 60-313, Mexico City 1, Mexico. 

VACANCY for director, National Library of Ni- 
geria. Applications are invited from suitably quali- 
fied Nigerian candidates for the post of director. 
The National Library of Nigeria has recently been 
set up by the Federal Government to develop library 
services in the Republic. Salary: Superscale Group 
5-£2,700 per annum. Qualifications: University de- 
gree (Honours degree perferred), plus Associate of 
the library association (ALA), Fellow of the library 
association (FLA), or a comparable qualification. 
Any higher professional credentials will be con- 
sidered an asset. Experience: Applicants must pos- 
sess a thorough knowledge of library procedure and 
administration; must have not less than ten years 
post-professional experience, five of which should be 
in an administrative or supervisory post. Candidate 
should have initiative, drive, and ability to plan a 
library development programme; should also be 
capable of organising and supervising the work of 
the staff in carrying out the programme of the li- 
brary service. Copies of writing or other relevant 
evidence of marked potentialities and leadership 
should be submitted. Duties: Will be required to 
draw up schemes for the development of the Na- 
tional Library of Nigeria. Will also be responsible 
for a) completing the organisation of the library 
which has already begun, b) organising the acquisi- 
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tion and cataloguing of books and documents and 
other library materials, c) directing and training the 
staff of the library, and d) relating the activities of 
the National Library to the needs of the Govern- 
ments and the people of Nigeria in close cooperation 
with other libraries in the Republic. Other condi- 
tions of service: 1) Appointment may be on contract 
or on pensionable terms. In case of a new entrant 
into Government Service, the pensionable appoint- 
ment will be on probation for three years. 2) Rent 
is payable at the rate of 8-44 per cent of basic salary 
when an officer is occupying Government quarters, 
subject to a maximum of £150. 3) Other standard 
allowances for Nigerian civil servants in this group. 
Official application forms are obtainable from the 
Embassy of Nigeria, 500 Dupont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20036, or the Nigerian Consulate- 
General, 575 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
Completed application forms should be forwarded 
direct to the Embassy of Nigeria. 


east 
SENIOR librarian. Library certification required, 
cataloging experience. Community library in subur- 
ban environs of New York City, $5045-$5639, depend- 
ing upon experience. N.J. State pension plan, 4-week 
vacation, medical-surgical plan. Apply Mrs. Emilie S. 
Curry, Dir, Cedar Grove Public Library, Pompton 
Ave., Cedar Grove, N.J. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 544, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Brattleboro Free 
Library, Brattleboro, Vt. 

LIBRARIAN, male district phase (tri-county). 
Begin as assistant, lead to directorship. Immediate 
opening. Public library, Altoona, Pennsylvania, lo- 
cated on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad, between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, population 70,000. Be- 
ginning salary up to $8000, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Exceptional fringe benefits. Degree and experi- 
ence required. Apply Dr. Thomas R. Heslep, Supt. 
of Schools, Altoona School District, 6 Ave. & 15 
St., giving qualifications and references. 

SENIOR librarian. Suburban community near NYC. 
LS degree, N.J. certification, and 2 years experience 
required. Starting salary $5200. Head of circulation; 
some cataloging. New building in process. Apply Mrs. 
rus James, Dir., Free Public Library, Bergenfield, 


CHILDREN’S department head: Senior II. Begin- 
ning salary about $8000. N.Y. retirement plus 596 
paid by city, social security, liberal fringe benefits. 
Must be eligible for N.Y. professional certification. 
Community, educational, and library interest levels 
high. Excellent supporting staff. Good book collec- 
tion. County seat of Westchester Co., 30 minutes from 
NYC. Apply May V. K. Valencik, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

NEW university has six promising positions: ref- 
erence libn. (experience) $6480—-$7000, serials libn. 
(experience) $7800, senior cataloger (experience) 
$7260, senior acquisitions libn. (experience) $6000— 
$6738, documents serials asst. (no experience) $5910, 
catalog asst. (no experience) $5910. Rapidly grow- 
ing institution, new building, completely new cam- 
pus on beautiful, forested north shore of Long Is- 
land 50 miles from Manhattan. Limited study 


opportunity granted. Automatic annual increments 
of about 4% excellent retirement and health plans, 
social security, month vacation. Master's degree, 
ALA-accredited library school. Apply to Roscoe 
Rouse, Dir. of Libraries, State University of New 
York at Stony Brook, Stony Brook 11790. 

ART and music department head, includes audio- 
visual services. Salary $8359-$10,036. MLS plus five 
years experience. Position open due to retirement. 
Modern building in progressive New England city. 
Many benefits, including pension and social security, 
paid hospital and medical insurance, month's vaca- 
tion, 5-day week. Position open June 1964. Apply 
Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 06103. 

DIRECTOR of extension & library development 
needed to administer ongoing state extension ac- 
tivities and, using new LSCA funds, begin implement- 
ing new Statewide Library Development Program 
for aid to local public libraries. Includes wholesale 
bookmobile service to libraries, consultant services, 
four district offices, grants-in-aid program. Staff will 
consist of 12, including 6 professional librarians, 
and 4 bookmobiles. Outstanding opportunity to de- 
velop a new one-state program from scratch. Abil- 
ity to get along with people, and demonstrated ca- 
pability of organizing and administering a com- 
plex program essential. Graduation from accredited 
library school and at least five years experience re- 
quired; extension experience desirable. Driver’s li- 
cense required. Liberal retirement, including social 
security, sick leave, vacation, group life and health 
insurance, 5-day week. Salary to be arranged. Ap- 
ply to Emil W. Allen, Jr., New Hampshire State Li- 
brary, Concord. 

BUSINESS, science & technology assistant. MLS 
required. Salary range $5382-$6149 depending on 
qualifications. Many employee benefits including 
pension and social security, paid hospital and medi- 
cal insurance, month's vacation. Position now open. 
Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Public Library, 
Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Centenary College for 
Women. Accredited library degree, salary commen- 
surate with experience. Beginning September 1964. 
Vacation, hospitalization, sick leave, TIAA retire- 
ment, social security, faculty rank. Write Ruth E. 
Scarborough, Centenary College for Women, Hack- 
ettstown, N.J. 

ASSISTANT state librarian needed in library- 
conscious New Hampshire. As deputy, assists in 
general supervision of integrated state agency which 
includes law library, legislative reference, general 
reference, bookmobile, and advisory service to local 
libraries. Assists in supervising exciting new State- 
wide Library Development Program which will 
bring centralized book ordering and cataloging, 
grants-in-aid, improved reference collections in larger 
libraries, enlarged consultant staff. One objective is 
a statewide borrower's eard. Collection of over 
400,000 volumes, staff of 38 (including 14 profes- 
sionals), 4 bookmobiles, 1963 circulation 331,860. 
Needs experience in personnel administration and 
public relations; ability to speak and write persua- 
sively. Excellent opportunity to gain all-round ex- 
perience. Enthusiasm and initiative essential qualities. 
Graduation from accredited library school, and at 
least five years experience required. Liberal retire- 
ment, including social security, sick leave, vacation, 
group life and health insurance, 5-day week. Sal- 
ary range: $9000-$10,500. Apply to Emil W. Al- 
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len, Jr., New Hampshire State Library, Concord. 

CATALOGER. MLS required plus three years ex- 
perience. Salary range $6240-$7488. Many benefits 
including pension and social security, paid hospital 
and medical insurance, month's vacation. Position 
open June. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

ASSISTANT cataloger and reference librarian. Two 
additional positions in new building. 35 minutes from 
New York, MLS degree required. 35-hour week, 
month's vacation, and usual benefits. Salary com- 
mensurate with faculty. Apply Director, Swirbul Li- 
brary, Adelphi University, Garden City, N.Y. 

CHILDREN'S librarian to initiate and promote 
program of library service to children. Position cre- 
ated April 1, 1964. Fifth year LS degree and New 
Jersey certification required. Starting salary to $5800 
depending on experience. Fringe benefits and all year 
recreational activities on North Jersey coast, in sub- 
urban residential community. Apply to Director, Pub- 
lic Library, 84 W. Front St., Red Bank, N.J. 07701. 

DISTRICT library consultant needed to provide 
professional leadership to about 50 public libraries 
under new Statewide Library Development Program. 
Work with District Advisory Council representing 
member libraries in district, develop cooperative proj- 
ects among libraries, make surveys of individual li- 
braries, counsel boards of trustees and librarians. 
Supervise ongoing wholesale bookmobile service to 
member libraries. Direct supervision of three other 
persons, including bookmobile librarian. Opportunity 
to develop new programs and participate in expand- 
ing services. Involves some travel but no overnights. 
Qualifications: library school degree and some experi- 
ence in public library work. Driver's license and car 
required with compensation for mileage. Usual bene- 
fits including liberal retirement provisions. Salary 
range $5947-$7179. Beginning salary based on experi- 
ence, Write: Emil W. Allen, Jr., State Library, Con- 
cord, N.H. 

LIBRARIAN needed for busy city bookmobile 
only 16 miles from New York City; 16 regularly 
scheduled weekly stops in housing developments, 
private home areas, and at schools. Graduation from 
ALA-accredited library school plus 2 years experi- 
ence. Salary $6540-$7200, plus additional 596 of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN wanted. Librarian for a liberal arts 
college of 1800 enrollment, fine new building, book 
collection of 100,000 volumes, a lady preferred, sal- 
ary will be negotiated to satisfaction of applicant 
and school. Position open September 1. Write B-296. 

CHILDREN'S librarian assistant to work with 
head of children’s work in rapidly growing suburban 
area. June 1964 LS graduates encouraged to apply. 
Salary $5620-$9340 according to background. Adult 
services coordinator for Long Island community of 
50,000, budget $270,000. 6 years experience is spe- 
cialty. Background in programming for adults in 
films, lectures, and discussions desirable. Initiative 
and creative thinking ability essential. Appointment 
made from $6425-$10,145 dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Apply: Director, Public Library, Main & 
Conklin Sts., Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 

GENERAL professional assistant. Growing liberal 
arts college in a resort community and serving 3600 
students has opening commencing July 1 for be 
ginning professional Variety of duties, references, 
cataloging, technical processing. 5th year degree re- 
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quired. 12 months contract. Salary $6000 to $7000 
to start. 4 weeks vacation. Blue Cross, TIAA, fac- 
ulty status. Apply Director, Guggenheim Memorial 
Library, Monmouth College, West Long Branch, N.J. 

JUNIOR librarian. Salary $6025-$6635, plus «ad- 
ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school 
required. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN in charge of district library in 
Chambersburg, Pa. in the Cumberland Valley. 35- 
hour week. Paid holidays. Four weeks vacation. So- 
cial security. Library degree and administrative ex- 
perience necessary. Salary open, depending upon 
qualifications. Preparing to move to larger building 
and to consolidate district work in Franklin and 
Fulton counties. Apply to Chairman for Personnel 
Helen I. Borneman, Coyle Free Library. 

LIBRARIAN, MS, cataloging, some reference, 
new building, progressive system, $5300-$7300, de- 
pending on experience. Write Director, Free Public 
Library, Paramus, N.J. 

ASSISTANT librarian, female, full-time assistant 
to head librarian, in residential junior college for 
women. Faculty status. For further details write 
Dean Wendell Harding, Vermont College, Montpel- 
ier, Vt. 

SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6540-$7200, plus ad- 
ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school 
plus 2 years experience required. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN needed for circulation and general 
reference in public library serving population of 
35,000. Library degree required. Under New York 
State civil service. Social security and New York 
State retirement, vacation, sick leave. Apply: Librar- 
ian, Public Library, North Tonawanda, N.Y. 

AN Eastern Regional Library Program is about 
to be established in Massachusetts, serving a popu- 
lation of 3,800,000 in 180 cities and towns, through 
a regional center at Boston and seven subregional 
centers, As contracting library the Boston Public 
Library will assume responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and administration of the program. To get un- 
der way, an administrator and 3 deputy administra- 
tors are to be appointed on or about July 1. This 
nucleus of the regional staff will be responsible for 
building the personnel, programs, and collections, 
with a view to initiating public operations in the 
latter half of 1964. The expenditure for the program 
will be in the order of a little under one million 
dollars annually. Salaries will be open and wilt be 
in the five-figure range for the top position, and 
for the deputies at rates commensurate with the 
responsibilities to be assumed by them. Fringe bene- 
fits will be identical with those available in the Bos- 
ton Public Library. There is no residence require- 
ment. Send detailed statement of education and ex- 
perience to Personnel Office, Public Library, Copley 
Square, Boston 02117. 

ASSISTANT director for five-county library sys- 
tem serving 50 member libraries in the beautiful, 
picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley in New York State 
only two hours away from New York City. Challeng- 
ing administrative position with opportunity to par- 
ticipate in planning and development. Requires MLS 
followed by 6 years of progressively responsible ex- 
perience, including 2 administrative (starting salary 
$8900 + ), or 8 years of experience (starting salary 
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$10,000 + ). Five annual increments, 35-hour week, 
month’s yacation and N.Y. State retirement and medi- 
cal benefits. Send resume to Leon Karpel, Dir., Mid- 
Hudson Libraries, 105 Market St., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 12601. 

HEAD librarian, Library Commission of the State 
of Delaware. Master's degree in library science 
from ALA-accredited graduate library school plus 
experience of at least 5 years in public library serv- 
ice, 2 years of which should have been in a major 
administrative position. Four weeks vacation, state 
retirement system, social security. Salary open. Ap- 
ply Mrs. Ellen S. Fox, Library Commission of the 
State of Delaware, Dover. 

DIRECTOR wanted for progressive library 17 mi. 
south of Boston; excellent budget, building program. 
MS in LS plus strong liberal arts background. Sal- 
ary range: $6000-$7500, depending on qualifications; 
month's vacation, Blue Cross, retirement plan. Send 
resume to Joseph W. Roberts, Chmn., Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Avon, Mass. 

TOWN librarian, Concord, Mass. Fine book col- 
lection. Excellent working conditions. MLS required. 
Experience preferred. $6650-$7400. Apply to Samuel 
Cutler, Chmn., Library Committee, Lowell Rd., Con- 
cord, Mass. 

HEAD librarian needed for new public library in 
suburban New York area. Beginning salary range, 
$5600 to $8000. Library school graduate and/or New 
Jersey certification required. Thirty-five hour work 
week, four-week vacation. Liberal sick leave. Ability 
and imagination important. Write to Public Library, 
Box 186, Middlesex, N.J. 08846. 

BOOKMOBILE /ibrarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York's 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction. 
Bookmobile is operated from modern, centrally- 
located headquarters. Open by July 1. Salary range 
$5820-$6900 or $5040—5940, dependent on qualifica- 
tions, excellent personnel benefits. Previous library 
experience desirable, but not mandatory, College 
and library science degrees from approved institu- 
tions and eligibility for professional certificate are 
required. Write or telephone: William T. Weitzel, 
Dir, Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca 
St, Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. Tel: 273-4074. 


southeast 
YOUNG adult librarian needed to open young 
adult department in new $2,500,000 building. Salary 
range $5880-$7368. Also young adult assistant and 
cataloging assistant, salary range $5364-$6744. 3615 
hour work week, 4 weeks vacation, many other fringe 
benefits, resort area. Apply Civil Service Commission, 
Room 203, City Hall Annex, Norfolk. No written 
examination. 

TWO positions open in West Virginia's largest 
public library. Bookmobile librarian assistant; chil- 
dren’s librarian assistant. LS degree necessary. In- 
teresting positions open now. Salary $4950-$5850. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, 
hospitalization-major medical insurance program. 
Work in air-conditioned building. Write Director, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 

THE city of Jacksonville is in need of professional 
librarians who have a bachelor's or master's degree in 
library science and who have had experience as pro- 
fessional librarians. For further information as to re- 
quirements, salary, and related information write to 
City Civil Service Board, City Hall, Jacksonville, Fla., 


or Harry Brinton, Dir. of Libraries, 101 E. Adams 
St. Advise education, age, and experience. 

LIBRARIAN, September 1964. Southern Seminary 
and Junior College, located in Buena Vista, Virginia, 
in the Shenandoah Valley at the foot of Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 290 enrollment, 8600 books. Duties in- 
clude, ordering, coordination of book selection, cata- 
loging, reference services, circulation, and instruction 
in use of library. 9-month position. September—June. 
40-hour week, Christmas and spring vacations, faculty 
status, room and board. Many cultural and recrea- 
tional facilities available. MS in LS Salary open de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Apply with 
resume to Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Pres, Zip Code 
24416. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Church-affiliated coeduca- 
tional junior college in scenic western North Caro- 
lina. Cataloging, some circulation, and general super- 
vision. 5th year library school degree desirable. 38- 
hour week. TIAA, social security. September—June. 
Salary $4750. Person of retirement or near retire- 
ment age will be considered. Apply to Virginia Bu- 
chanan, Ln., Montreat-Anderson College, Montreat, 
NG: 

REFERENCE-circulation librarian for small col- 
lege library 75 mi. from Baltimore and Washington, 
to begin Sept. 1964. 65,000 vols. Minimum salary 
$6000.  38-hr. week; usual benefits, liberal vaca- 
tion, faculty rank. 5th year LS degree required. Ap- 
ply Librarian, Washington College, Chestertown, 
Md. 

WANTED: Children’s librarian to supervise and 
expand children’s services in city of 35,000. Qualifi- 
cations for certification by Virginia State Board de- 
sirable. Salary dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Peters- 
burg, Va. 23803. 


midwest 
MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 49503. 

POSITION of head librarian is open at Menomi- 
nee, Michigan. Attractive summer resort town. Li- 
brary located on Green Bay. Library has 37,000 
books, circulation 170,000. Former librarian held po- 
sition for ten years. For information write and send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, 
Menominee, Mich. 

TWO positions open. Head of Children’s depart- 
ment; reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required. Starting salary to $6116, depending 
on training and experience. Retirement, social secur- 
ity, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Clare 
H. Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional 
system serving rural areas but located close to the 
cultural advantages of the twin cities. $5640-$6240. 
Apply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regional 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant, male or female, to as- 
sume a variety of duties in the Ingham County Li- 
brary System headquarters located near Lansing. 
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$5700 with $200 increments, previous experience rec- 
ognized but not required, recent graduate preferred. 
Send brief resume to Renwick Garypie, Dir., Ingham 
County Library System, 145 W. Ash St, Mason, 
Mich. 48854. 

PUBLIC library consultants needed by the Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing. New state aid formula 
with increased state aid, plus federal aid makes real 
public library system growth possible. Graduate li- 
brary degree plus at least two years public library 
experience needed. Desirable attributes include abil- 
ity to plan and complete imaginative library tasks 
simply and quickly, ability to speak to and work 
with groups and individuals. Salary range $6848- 
$8748. Increase of 5% July 1, 1964. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply James R. Hunt, Asst. State Ln., Michigan 
State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

WANTED: librarian. Village of Monona Library, 
ES Nichols Rd., Madison, Wis. 53716. Phone: 222- 

27. 

POSITIONS open. Head of social sciences division, 
new main library, 5th year graduates with qualifying 
professional experience, $6850-$7850; head of book- 
mobile division, supervises the staff of 3 bookmobiles, 
5th year graduates with qualifying professional ex- 
perience $6850-$7850; reference librarians to work in 
new main library, 3 subject divisions: literature and 
fine arts, social science, 5th year graduates, $5750- 
$6950; children's librarians to work in main library or 
one of 18 branches, 5th year graduates, $5750—$6950. 
All positions have a month's vacation with pay, cu- 
mulative sick leave, outstanding retirement system. 
Apply Personnel Office, Dayton and Montgomery 
County Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

BOOK reviewer. A position as children's book re- 
viewer on the Booklist staff at ALA headquarters in 
Chicago is now open. This is an opportunity for a 
children's librarian or elementary school librarian to 
review books for ALA's own review periodical. The 
beginning salary is $6900; the maximum, $8196 
reached by four yearly increments. Vacation of 22 
working days, sick leave, social security, and other 
benefits. Requirements: a degree from an accredited 
library school and experience in working with chil- 
dren and books in a public or elementary school li- 
brary. Apply: Edna Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

PUBLIC library consultant. Position open now. 
To consult on local library service problems; super- 
vise LSA projects; conduct surveys; attend library 
and other conferences as consultant or speaker. MS 
degree plus 5 years of professional experience. Salary 
range: $7500-$9000. State car furnished. Write Act- 
ing State Librarian Edna E. Bothe, Missouri State 
Library, Jefferson City 65102. 

CHILDREN'S librarian needed in a new attrac- 
tive public library in a university community. 5- 
year library degree, experience preferred. 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, and other fringe benefits. Min- 
imum salary $5800. Apply to Gertrude F. Hale, Ln., 
Tabs Library, 950 Abbott Rd. East Lansing, 

ich. 

LIBRARIAN recruiter. New position. To travel 
over Missouri visiting schools, colleges, libraries, and 
interviewing individuals to encourage promising 
young people to enter the library profession. MS de- 
gree plus 5 years of professional experience, and ap- 
propriate personal qualifications. Salary range: 
$8500-$10,000. State car furnished. Write Acting State 
Librarian Edna E. Bothe, Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City 65102. 
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CHILDREN'S service state consultant. Initiate 
and direct new statewide program to develop chil- 
dren’s services in the libraries of Missouri. Work to 
be coordinated with activities of four general consult- 
ants. MS degree required plus 5 years of profes- 
sional experience, including work with children. 
Salary range: $7500-$9000. State car furnished. 
Write Acting State Librarian Edna E. Bothe, Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City 65102. 

ADULT services supervisor, includes young people’s 
services and selection of books and other materials. 
7 full-time and 4 part-time staff. Library degree 
plus 2 years supervisory experience. Good employee 
benefits. Salary open, dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. Apply Director, Lane Public Library, 
Hamilton, Ohio 45011. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. To assist in busy children’s 
room (average daily circulation 500) doing readers 
advisory with children and parents, reference, library 
instruction, and storytelling. MLS required. Salary 
open. Twenty-six days vacation. Public Employees 
Retirement System, group hospitalization, health and 
accident insurance available if desired. Apply: Mrs. 
Mary B. Bloom, Ln., Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio 
44107. 

LIBRARIAN I, adult services department, 5th year 
degree, no experience, salary range $5280-$6600. Li- 
brarian II, technical services department, 5th year 
degree, appropriate experience, salary range $5820- 
$7260. Both positions include four weeks vacation, 
sick leave, social security and state retirement plan. 
Apply Director, Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Jowa. 

HEAD of children's department, Public Library, 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, one of Milwaukee's loveliest 
residential suburbs. Population—60,000. This li- 
brarian III position requires a MLS degree and per- 
tinent experience. Salary $6400-$7400. Attractive new 
building with an excellent children's collection. Lib- 
Sal inge benefits. Apply: City Librarian Esther 
Regli. 

HEAD librarian for a progressive public library 
with 77,000 volumes, circulation of 300,500 in a rap- 
idly expanding community of 38,000, agricultural and 
industrial center, good schools, fine parks and cul- 
tural interests, within driving distance of Madison, 
Milwaukee, and Chicago. Congenial staff. Salary 
commensurate with experience and background. 
Month’s vacation, city retirement, sick leave, Blue 
Cross hospitalization and surgical insurance, etc. Write 
Rey. Herbert C. Kimmel, Public Library, Janesville, 
Wis. 

WANTED: cataloger and reference librarian. Gran- 
ite City, Illinois. Population 40,000, 10 miles from 
St. Louis. Salary $5200 yearly. Experience necessary. 
Many fringe benefits. State retirement and social 
security. Vacation with pay. Apply to Mrs. M. G. 
Knufinke, Ln., Board of Trustees, Public Library, 
2001 Delmar Ave., Granite City, Ill. 

NORTHERN Illinois University Library has the 
following positions open September 14, 1964. Refer- 
ence librarian for South East Asia collection, a new 
position to serve an expanding program. Should know 
buying sources, have knowledge of at least one S. E. 
Asian language, a good background in history and 
literature, and some experience in cataloging. As- 
sistant cataloger. A staff of ten. Both positions: sal- 
ary depending on qualifications. Minimum, $720 per 
month. 11 months contract. 35-hour week, all col- 
lege vacations, Illinois University retirement system 
providing disability, death, and pension benefits. 
Faculty status, academic rank. Interested applicants 
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should send a detailed letter, transcripts of credits, 
experience record, and have letters of reference sent 
to Bernadine C. Hanby, Dir., Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity Library, DeKalb, Ill. 60115. 

CATALOGER for position in growing modern li- 
brary LS degree required. Salary open. Retirement 
plan, vacations, etc. Write and send resume to R. W. 
Wick, Pres., Board of Trustees, 36 N. Crandon Ave., 
Niles, Ohio 44446. 

INDIANA State Library. Library consultant with 
experience (not necessarily as consultant), 5th year 
library degree. Salary range: $6300-$7920. Apply: 
Edgar Chamberlin, Asst. Dir., 140 N. Senate Ave., 
Indianapolis 46204. 

ASSISTANT cataloger. Woman, graduate with 
master's degree in library science from accredited li- 
brary school. To assist the head cataloger in the cat- 
aloging of books and other library materials; super- 
vising the work of library clerks. Salary depends upon 
qualifications. Service to begin September 1964. Op- 
portunities for summer position. Faculty rank, vaca- 
tion same as other faculty, sick leave, social security 
and included in state retirement system, excellent 
working conditions, with cooperative faculty. Write 
Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State College, White- 
water, Wis. 53190. 

NORTHERN Illinois University. Assistant refer- 
ence librarian. New position open September 14, 1964. 
Bachelors and/or master's degree in business and 
a library science degree required. Minimum salary 
$720 per month, depending on qualifications. 11- 
month contract. 35-hour week, all college vacations, 
Illinois University retirement system providing dis- 
ability, death, and pension benefits. Faculty sta- 
tus, academic rank. Interested applicants should send 
a detailed letter, transcripts of credits, experience 
record, and have letters of reference sent to Bern- 
adine C. Hanby, Dir., Northern Illinois University Li- 
brary, DeKalb, Ill. 60115 

CATALOGERS. Salary range $5900-$6500. Reor- 
ganized technical services department, initiating con- 
veyor-line processing, offers exceptional opportunity 
for two additional processional catalogers, who will 
help process some 75,000 volumes annually. Require- 
ments: LS degree, enthusiasm, competence, and at 
least one year of original cataloging experience in a 
large or medium-sized library. Four weeks vacation, 
liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent edu- 
cational and cultural facilities in Ohio's capital (and 
second largest) city. Write to Personnel Officer, Pub- 
lic Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

ASSISTANT  librarian-cataloger. Library degree 
required and related experience preferred. Septem- 
bersJune, faculty status, state retirement, social se- 
curity, paid hospitalization, liberal sick leave. Salary 
beginning academic year, between $5690-$6890 de- 
pending on experience. Maximum of schedule 
through annual increments $9940. Position open 
September 8, 1964. Apply Dr. G. A. Parkinson, Dir., 
Milwaukee Institute of Technology, 1015 N. 6 St., 
Milwaukee 53203. 


mountain plains 
HEAD librarian wanted in midwestern community 
of 6000. Chance to develop library which is proposed 
center for future regional library. Salary open. 5th 
year library degree preferred. Contact Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Box 325, Fairbury, Neb. 
HEAD librarian. Qualifications: at least a 5th year 
nical or scientific college library, administrative ex- 


degree, several years experience, preferably in a tech- 
perience preferred. Other staff: 2 librarians, 1 full- 
time clerk-stenographer, students. Faculty status, nor- 
mal salary increases as other faculty, 29,000, volumes, 
college enrollment 900. Group medical insurance, par- 
ticipating retirement plan with tax sheltered feature, 
social security, 3 weeks vacation a year, sick leave. 
Community of 49,000 in forested Black Hills recre- 
ational area. Starting July 1 or soon thereafter. 
Maximum starting salary $10,000 per calendar year 
depending on training and experience. Application 
form sent on request to Edward L. Tullis, South Da- 
kota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City. 


southwest 


NEW professional positions open, July 1, Univer- 
sity of Arizona Library, Tucson. Beginning: refer- 
ence librarian (science), social science librarian (ref- 
erence), bibliographer. Advanced: acquisitions librar- 
ian, Asian Studies librarian (Japanese-Chinese lan- 
guage; persons on student visas ineligible), senior 
science librarian. For details, apply to Patricia Pay- 
lore. 

CATALOGER for university library in progressive 
culturally-stimulating city of 600,000. MSLS and ex- 
perience necessary. Foreign languages desirable. Lib- 
eral vacation and fringe benefits. Salary based on 
qualifications. Apply to Lois Bailey, Ln., Fondren 
Library, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 75222. 

ASSISTANT director needed at Tucson Public 
Library to help in development of rapidly expanding 
library service to city-county population of 335,000. 
Person with variety of talents needed as job de- 
mands change and growth. Major responsibilities 
will include personnel (staff over 100), building and 
equipment, public relations, special projects, and 
possibly administrative responsibility for central 
library services in future reorganization. Applicant 
must have graduate degree in library science from 
an ALA-accredited school and a minimum of six 
years professional service with at least two years in 
administration. This position offers an opportunity 
to grow in a changing situation. Tucson, in an effort 
to rebuild a library system, has increased the budget 
181% in two years, salaries 40%, staff 67%, and 
book budget 200%. First regional branch (15,000 sq. 
ft.) will be completed April 1965. Tucson’s cosmo- 
politan flavor, outstanding educational facilities, and 
world famous climate account for its rapid growth. 
Salary $7500-$8760, 12-18 days annual vacation, 12 
days sick leave, excellent health and life insurance 
plan shared by city, social security and supplement- 
ary pension plan. Applications should be sent to 
John F. Anderson, Public Library, 200 S. 6 Ave., 
Tucson. 

TUCSON Public Library needs more librarians 
for its expansion program. Two catalogers ($5520- 
$6300); two children’s librarians ($5520-$6300) 
needed immediately. Seven additional positions au- 
thorized later in the year with opportunities for pro- 
motion. Because the library is working under handi- 
caps while experiencing the problems of expansion, 
candidates are sought who are eager to learn and 
apply new techniques to develop quality service. All 
professional positions require a graduate library 
science degree from an ALA-accredited school. No 
experience necessary. World-famous climate, 68-mile 
drive to Mexico, outstanding educational and cultu- 
ral facilities make this a good place to live. Benefits 
include 12-18 days annual vacation, 12 days sick 
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leave, excellent health and life insurance plan shared 
by city, social security, and supplemental retirement 
plan. Current city-county population 335,000 with 
growth of 1500 monthly. Send applications to John 
F. Anderson, Public Library, 200 S. 6 Ave., Tucson. 


pacific northwest 
CATALOGER. Congenial staff, pleasant university 
town, new building in process. Retirement, fringe 
benefits, salary dependent on training and experience, 
advancement by city salary scale. Write Mrs. Jeanne 
Larson, Ln., Public Library, Corvallis, Ore. 

LIBRARIAN for general supervision and develop- 
ment of boys & girls library. Modern building. Attrac- 
tive university community. Salary range $5520-$6900. 
5th year degree in librarianship required with two 
years experience in children's work desirable. Social 
security, state retirement, insurance programs, four 
weeks vacation. Send application to Clara Nasholm, 
Ln., Public Library, 100 W. 13 Ave., Eugene, Ore. 

WANTED: librarian for Carnegie public library 
in town of 18,000. Cooperative board, challenging po- 
sition. Salary open. Write Board of Trustees, Nampa 
Carnegie Library, Nampa, Idaho. 

HEAD of readers services. Open June 1. Super- 
vises staff of 30. Five years of professional reference 
experience including supervision, and a fifth year 
degree in librarianship required. Fine collection of 
library materials. State retirement, social security. 
Write to Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, Salem. 


far west 
PUBLIC Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County has openings in reference department: Li- 
brarian I, salary range $454-$552; librarian trainee, 
salary range $423-$454. Five-step pay plan, paid 
health insurance, retirement plan. New central build- 
ing now under construction. For details write: Direc- 
tor of Library Services, Stockton, Calif. 95202 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children's librarians es- 
pecially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of li- 
brarianship available. Salary to $6708, depending on 
«Qualifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
units óf library training applicable to public library 
work. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid-for 
health and life insurance. Splendid local educational 
and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weather. Citi- 
zenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 
‘Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San Diego. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN I to work in children's department 
and on bookmobile. Opportunities for advancement. 
Requirement: degree from accredited library school. 
Salary range $440-$545. Benefits: social security, 
retirement plan, vacation, paid health plan, sick 
leave. Apply: Civil Service and Personnel Department, 
EARUM Annex, Ground Floor, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

EMPLOYMENT opportunities, Buena Park Pub- 
lic Library District, fastest growing area in South- 
ern California. Library director: Top administrative 
position. Salary range to $12,600, depending upon 
education and experience. Minimum requirements: 
5th year degree and six (6) years administrative ex- 
perience on director level. Position available at once. 
System includes two public stations, twenty school 
outlets, two mobile units. Population 60,000 budget 
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$419,000, circulation 580,000. Head, yp/children's 
department: To maintain and promote service to 
children through the main library, twenty school 
stations, and two mobile units. Position open now. 
5th year degree, experience preferred. Salary $5686 
to $7276, depending upon experience and education. 
Reference librarian, head of department: Needed 
immediately to expand reference services. Position 
available now. Starting base salary may range up to 
$7692. 5th year degree and at least two years appro- 
priate experience. For all positions apply with re- 
sume: Personnel Officer, Buena Park Library Dis- 
trict, Postal Drawer 6270, Buena Park, Calif. 90622. 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN III for University of Hawaii library 
circulation section; 2 years professional library ex- 
perience, $6156-$7860. Children's librarian I for pub- 
lic libraries in Hilo, Hawaii and Wailuku, Maui; 1 
year professional children's library program experi- 
ence, $5592-$7128. State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring graduation from  ALA-accredited 
school, medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Pers. 
Servs., 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


CHIEF librarian, University of Alberta, Calgary, 
Alberta. Applications are invited for the position of 
chief librarian at a rapidly expanding western Ca- 
nadian university. Degrees from accredited univer- 
sity and library school or equivalent qualifications 
required. Academic status. Salary open depending 
on experience and qualifications. Applications should 
include a curriculum vitae, transcript of record, and 
names of three referees. Enquiries and applications 
should be directed to the Principal. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


FEMALE working towards LS master’s degree 
seeks full-time summer employment (part-time af- 
terwards) in special or technical library in Los Ange- 
les area. Previous experience in medical library. 
Write B-297-W. 

MAN, 43, MA in social sciences, six months of li- 
brary training, eight years of college teaching, de- 
sires position in library work in periodicals depart- 
ment, circulation, or bookmobile division. Write B- 
298-W. 

RARE bookman, MA, MLS, business and academic 
experience, available for administrative position. 
Write B-299-W. E 

MAN, trained, experienced, will reeducate for any 
kind of library. Write B-300-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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Here are 19 books from 1 library 


Ait are BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS 


AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF 
CIRCULATIONS 





History of Nineteen ‘‘Bound to Stay Bound" books used in ** One Library 
Average cost per Circulation 1.52 CENTS Average number of Circulations 171 
Average Cost per book $2.54 





Cost per 
Cost Circulations Circulation 
1. Gardner — Case of the Lonely Heiress seansanna Po €— e racy 
2. Lenski — The Little Train sss "— deo E — a UMass 
3. Woolley — Ginnie Joins In ................. PEERAA ei B oreste eres ||. ER .0134 
4. Flack — Tim Tadpole and the Great Bullfrog ............. 1.96... oe NB — .0148 
5. Douglas — Magnificent Obsession sse 1459... netten 206... netnná .0082 


**Library name furnished upon request. 





This is the Record of Five of the Nineteen "Bound to Stay Bound" books purchased and 
used in a School Library. Space prevents listing of the other Fourteen but the figures 
are available on request. This Record shows the cost per use of each book, the 
number of actual circulations of each book, and the cost of each book (either at the 
time of purchase or the price listed in our current catalog). Below is shown the average 
cost per use, and the average cost per book. 


AVERAGE COST per book (TODAY'S PRICES) .................... $2.54 
AVERAGE COST PER CIRCULATION ..........sss e $0.0152 


Ol, BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS 
Can show such a LOW COST PER READER 


. there are over 18,000 popular juvenile titles in our current catalog. Send 


for your copy today. 
NEwMETH0$Z 77, Ir 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 





À 


THE EXPANDING WORLD OF SCIENCE 


To keep pace with man's discoveries in 
szience, and to help fulfill the needs of 
l:brary exploration, the expanded World 
Eook has added hundreds of pages, words, 
pietures, and diagrams of new scientific 
information. For example, 40 pages of 


| . WORLD BOOK encvctopepia 


OPENS 
NEW DOORS 


in-depth coverage inspect man's effort to 
reach the moon and the planets. What- 
ever the subject, the World Book reader is 
rewarded with comprehensive, authorita- 
tive, up-to-date, and understandable 
scientific information. 


THE EXPANDING WORLD OF MAN 


World Book Encyclopedia follows, docu- 
ments, and keeps current the expanding 
epic of man and his world. It unfolds the 
Gramatic story of the peoples of Africa in 
tieir emergence from colonialism to inde- 
pendence. The struggles of the countries 


of Asia and Latin America to rise from 
poverty are brought into sharp focus. In 
all, World Book articles on major regions 
of the world have been expanded by nearly 
80 per cent to serve the needs of the great- 
est number of readers. 


THE EXPANDING WORLD OF THE ARTS 


In World Book, the reader views a pan- 
orama of the expanding world of man's 
artistic creations with hundreds of articles 
on the liberal and fine arts. World Book's 
27 pages on Architecture, for example, 
utilize photographs and drawings of more 


than 75 architectural masterpieces. 
Throughout, the World Book approach to 
the arts blends authoritative, lively writ- 
ing with the finest in modern graphics, 
including more than 100 full-color repro- 
ductions of paintings by the masters. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 


LONDON «+ ROME « SYDNEY * TORONTO 
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Highlights of the St. Louis Conference 


July-August 1964 





However you compare them 
microfilm is more practical 
more economical 


Prudent library management calls for 
a good, hard look at the yearly cumula- 
tive costs of binding and storing periodi- 
cal backfiles. Reference service in this 
important area has been modernized for 
economy just as other library methods. 


University Microfilms of periodi- 
Peres = cals cost no more than binding. They 
can be stored for only 3¢ a year — 
` compared to $.50 each year for bound 
volumes — in 94% less space. 


Publishers of over 1800 leading 
periodicals cooperate to make their pub- 
lications available on film. Send for 





Catalogue 14 for cumulative list, sub- 


Among Recent Additions ject index, and prices. 
Philosophical Quarterly 
Recreation 
Yale Economic Essays 
Literary Review 
Political Science Quarterly 
Sky and Telescope met this modern microfilm way. You get 
Parent's Magazine 
American Home 
S.A.E. Journal and storage space right from the start. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
M sussipiARnY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


New, Expanding Libraries 


Almost all your backfile needs can be 


maximum savings on reference materials 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailiag offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25€ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St, Chicago, HI. 60611. 





LIBRARY / USA 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR...1964-65 


The American Library Association is to be congratulated for the superb 
Library /U.S.A. Exhibit in the United States Pavilion at the New York World's Fair. 


Arranged under the sponsorship and direction of A.L.A., it is truly an exciting 
and rewarding experience to inspect and witness the application of advanced 
library science. Above all, it is gratifying to see and hear the appreciative com- 
ments by visitors from all over the world who daily tour the exhibit. 

We are particularly pleased that Bro-Dart was among those that had the oppor- 
tunity to play an active and significant role in this extremely worthwhile 
endeavor. 


. Photo shows the main Information Center of Library/U.S.A. and the 
Reference Collection. The custom Reference Desks in the Contemporary 
style and the Contemporary Shelving were supplied by Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries. The books used throughout Library/U.S.A., in the Reference Col- 
lection seen above, in the President's Collection, and in the Children's 
Collection, were contributed by publishers from all over the country 
through Bro-Dart Books, Inc. and processed by Alanar Book Processing 
Center. 


Lro Dart INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 1273C 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114; Williamsport, Pa., 
Los Angeles, Calif., Toronto, Ontario 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES, FURNITURE AND CHARGING SYSTEMS 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CENTER + BRO-DART BOOKS - UNIDOC SERVICE 





Are your present guides robbing 
you of valuable catalog card space? 
Replace them with Space-Saver Gold- 
en Guides and get maximum use of 
every inch of space in your catalog 
drawers. 

Every pressboard guide you replace 
gives you room for a Golden Guide 
plus 3 more catalog cards. In a 60 
drawer unit with 15 guides to a 
drawer, you'll gain space enough for 
2700 additional catalog cards. 

Or take advantage of this thinness 
to refine your guiding to speed up fil- 
ing and finding. Every pressboard 
guide you remove leaves space for 4 
Golden Guides. Even buff guides are 
twice as thick as Golden Guides. 

And Golden Guides are tough — 
made of laminated Mylar*. Won't tear, 


GOLDEN 
GUIDES 


give you more space 
in your catalog M 


drawers 


100 
Golden Guides 





split or crack in use. Tabs won’t break 
off. Fingerprints and soil wipe off with 
a damp cloth. 

Get the most of your catalog card 
drawer space. Write for the facts 
about Golden Guides — the thinnest, 
most durable guide made today — 
available only from Demco. g 
*DuPont Reg. T.M. 


Guarantee 


If any Demco Space-Saver Golden 


Guide tears, splits, cracks, peels, 
warps or shatters in normal us- 
age, return it to Demco and it 
will be replaced at no cost to you. 





DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Con 





ALA BULLETIN 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 1 ILL. 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington =, D.C. 


ARTICLES 
607 Highlights of the St. Louis Conference 


627 The President's Report to Council 


630 Report of the Committee on ALA Publishing to the 
Council 





631 Treasurer's Report 


JULY-AUGUST COVER 


635 Libraries for an Affluent Society with Frayed Edges, 


President Castagna reading his Edwin Castagna 


inaugural address (see pages 
635-38 of this issue) at the 643 
second general session of the 
St. Louis Conference, held in 
the Gold Room of the Shera- 
ton-Jefferson Hotel. 


The School Library Program for Children in a Depressed 
Area, Harriett B. Brown and Elinor D. Sinnette 


DEPARTMENTS 
584 Bulletin Board 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 


589 Free for All 
592 Memo to Members 
595 Intellectual Freedom 


597 Washington Report 


does not imply endorsement of 648 Library Technology 

the product by the American Li- 

brary Association. 649 Goods and Gadgets 
Membership in ALA is open to 652 Classified Advertisements 


any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Library Literature. 


Samray Smith EDITOR 
C. J. Hoy ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Montylou Wilson PUBLICATIONS ASSISTANTS 


Mary Jo Yunker 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


The following new materials are now available 
from the Office for Recruitment. Single copies of 
all are free, with quantity rates as indicated. 


THE LIVELY CAREER OF A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 

(Demco Series—No. 3) 
25 copies $1.25 
50 copies 2.25 
100 copies 4.00 


250 copies $ 9.25 
500 copies 15.00 
1000 copies 28.00 


THE HOSPITAL LIBRARIAN 


(8 pages, printed, 2 colors) 
25 copies $1.25 250 copies $ 9.25 
50 copies 2.25 500 copies 15.00 
100 copies 4.00 1000 copies 28.00 


"YOUNG MAN, BE A LIBRARIAN," reprint of edi- 
torial, March 1964 Esquire 


25 copies $1.00 100 copies $ 2.50 
50 copies 1.75 over 100 @ — .02 


* 
The Editorial Board of Choice has approved a 
price of $10 for the second subscription sent to 
the same address beginning with Volume 2 in 
March 1965. The cost of the first subscription will 
continue to be $20 per year. 


* 

The President has designated October 4-10 Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped Week. 
This is the twentieth observance of an event with 
which libraries have cooperated from the begin- 
ning. The Library Committee of the President's 
Committee on the Employment of the Handi- 
capped is chaired by Robert S. Bray, chief of the 
Division for the Blind of the Library of Congress, 
and Howard Haycraft, president of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, is vice-chairman. Libraries 
wishing to participate in this year's observance 
may acquire display and other materials from the 
committee, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


* 
A quantity of programs of the noon-hour film 
showings presented during the St. Louis confer- 
ence are available and may be obtained from Mrs. 
Grace Stevenson at ALA headquarters. 

* 
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The U.S. Postal Manual was changed June 11 to 
discontinue use of the term *Educational Mate- 
rials.” However, stocks of printed labels using 
this term may be used up. In future, packages 
of these materials should be marked “Special 
Fourth Class Rate" followed by one of these spe- 
cific identifications: “Books,” “l6mm Films or 
16mm Film Catalog,” “Printed Music," “Objec- 
tive Test Materials,” “Sound Recordings,” “Man- 
uscript,” “Educational Reference Charts,” or 
“Medical Information.” These terms may be com- 
bined if two or more kinds of materials are in- 
cluded in the same package. The term “Library 
Materials” is also being eliminated and the term 
“Library Rate” substituted. 


* 


The Young Adult Services Division has agreed 
to prepare for the ALA Public Relations Office 
for distribution several series of taped one-minute 
radio book introductions, similar to those in use 
at the popular YASD Dial-A-Book center at Li- 
brary/USA, New York World's Fair. 


* 


From the Library Services Branch: 


The demands for copies of Continuing Edu- 
cation for Librarians: Conferences, Workshops, 
and Short Courses, 1964-65, published by the 
Library Services Branch (ALA Bulletin, May 
1964, p. 355), were much greater than antici- 
pated. Although the supply was exhausted soon 
after publication, requests continued to come 
in at the rate of about 100 a week for the first 
four months. Other evidence of the demand for 
information on opportunities for continuing edu- 
cation in librarianship is the many reports from 
sponsors of courses and meetings of more ap- 
plications than could be accepted. 

In July, the same double-postal form will 
again be distributed with a request for informa- 
tion about opportunities for continuing educa- 
tion scheduled for 1965-66. In order to permit 
library staff members sufficient time to make the 
necessary financial and other arrangements to 
take advantage of these opportunities, this cal- 
endar will be needed as early in the year as 
possible. For this reason, the date of publica- 
tion is scheduled for February 1965. 


* 


*Constance Winchell and Dolly Hepburn (travel- 
ing together), Keith Doms, and I (traveling 
separately) met by chance in a small jewelry 
shop in Istanbul on April 4; we are contem- 
plating the astronomical odds involved."—Bruce 
Harrison, Rocky Mount, Virginia. 
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* 


"The assault on intellectual freedom is not a 
simple matter. Indeed, it is a measure of the 
censoring impulse that it cannot endure com- 
plexity. The extremist response is almost in- 
evitably couched in simple remedies: destroy this 
book or that, suppress this idea or that, silence 
this man or that, and you have the answer."— 
From a review of Everett Moore's Issues of Free- 
dom in American Libraries by Robert R. Kirsch 
in the Los Angeles Times. eee 


—————————— 


OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENTS FOR LIBRARIANS 


The following is a statement by the ALA In- 
ternational Relations Committee: 


The ALA International Relations Office from 
time to time is asked to recommend librarians 
for overseas assignments. These positions usu- 
ally are sponsored by foreign governments, in- 
ternational organizations, or American institu- 
tions with overseas development contracts, in 
the developing countries of Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, and the Middle East. Often in uni- 
versities, they generally involve a heavy measure 
of work organization and training of staff. They 
may also include responsibility for such opera- 
tional tasks as acquisitions and cataloging. 

Primary requisites are sound library experi- 
ence and a flexibility which will enable the 
American to make sensible adaptations of his 
experience and methods to develop a library 
program which fits local needs and situations. 
A knowledge of library materials from other 
countries, particularly reference tools and docu- 
ments used in European countries, is often im- 
portant. Specific requirements include: 1) ap- 
propriate language skills (e.g. fluent Portu- 
guese is required for Brazil, Spanish for other 
Latin countries, and French for some African 
and Asian countries) ; 2) willingness to under- 
take an assignment in “hardship” locations; and 
3) availability for an appointment ranging any- 
where from 12 to 36 months. 

Although it does not function as a placement 
service, the IRO maintains a file of data on 
American librarians interested in foreign assign- 
ments. Librarians with these desired qualifica- 
tions are asked to write to the IRO, enclosing 
a resume and a statement of interests (type of 
library, kind of library work, and geographic 
location). “Six Items for Export,” an article by 
R. C. Swank (Library Journal, Feb. 15, 1963), 
is recommended to librarians considering regis- 
tering with the IRO. 








"CHOICE RICHES FOR 
TEENAGERS... 


"The 19 writers, from Roy Chapman 
Andrews to Henry Thoreau, sound like 
a who's who in natural science. Their 
subjects are as varied as water spiders 
and auroras. And such writing! Their in- 
tense interest makes every paragraph 
vital . . . Mrs. Shuttlesworth, a natural 
historian herself, is to be thanked." 
—Chicago Tribune 


"A splendid book for the young person 
with his own capacity for wonder." 
—Horn Book 


"A provocative selection . . . Few books 
could more delight a young person inter- 
ested in the physical world and its deni- 
zens, or more readily make converts to 
the art of appreciating our environment." 

—New York Times Book Review 


A SENSE 
OF WONDER 


Selections from 

GREAT WRITERS ON NATURE 
Selected by 

Dorothy Shuttlesworth 

Illustrated by 

Joan Berg 

For ages up to 16. $3.50 


DOUBLEDAY 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 
Garden City, New York 
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ANNOUNCING 3 NEW REPRINTS 


U. S. Superintendent of Documents 


DOCUMENT CATALOG 


Catalog of the Public Documents of Congress and of all 


Departments of the Government of the United States 
(MW F14) 


Now Available 


Volumes 1-25. March 4, 1893-Dec. 31, 1940 
Washington, Government Printing Office 1896-1945 



















Cloth bound set of 25 volumes, bound in 40 volumes ..... $1,050.00 
(Vols. 7-25 bound in 2 vols. each) 

Volumes 1-3, 1893/95-1896/97, cloth bound. .each. ... 20.00 

Volumes 4-25, 1897/99-1939/40, cloth bound. .each.... 45.00 





Documentary History of the 
CONSTITUTION 
of the United States of America 
1786-1870 


Derived from the records, manuscripts, and rolls deposited in the 
Bureau of Rolls and Library of the Department of State 
Available October 1964 


5 Vols. Washington 1894-1905 
Cloth bound set ......... $150.00 


Single volumes available upon request. 





United States Continental Congress 
Journals of the Continental Congress 
1774-1789 | 


Edited from the original records in the Library of Congress 


Available August 1964 Edited in the Division of Manuscripts, Library 
KE 1 
34. volumes, 1904-1937 E. D RA " ini 
ols. 1- y Worthington Chauncey For 
ril Pid bet 14/512 pp. =. ++ pana Vols. 16-27 by Gaillard Hunt 
aper bound set sssi sis se e) : Vols. 28-31 by John C. Fitzpatrick 
Per volume, paper bound ...... 20.00 Vols. 32-34 by Roscoe R. Hill 





111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 


Johnson Reprint Corporation R) Johnson Reprint Company, Ltd. 
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ANNOUNCING NEW REPRINTS 


Annales de 


Philosophie Chrétienne 


Geronimo Cardano 
(1501-1576) 


Opera Omina 


National Education 
Association 
Research Division 
Research Bulletin 


Smithsonian 
Contributions 
To Knowledge 


Available Fall 1964 
Volumes 1-60. Paris 1830-1860 


Cloth: bound ‘set 21522. 223 $1,200.00 
Per volume, cloth bound ....... 20.00 


Available Fall 1964 
Cloth bound in 10 volumes 
Per volume, cloth bound 
Vol. I: Philologica, Logica, Moralia 
Vol. Il: Moralia quaedam et Physica 
Vol. Ill: Physica 
Vol. IV: Arithmetica, Geometrica, Musica 
Vol. V: Astronomica, Astrologica, Oniro- 
critica 
Vols. VI-IX: Medicinalia 
Vol. X: Opuscula miscellanea 


Available September 1964 
Volumes 1-27. Washington 1923-1949 


Cloth bound set ...............$395.00 
Paper bound set 
Per volume, paper bound 


Available September 1964 
E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis 
Ancient Monuments of the 
Mississippi Valley 


Washington 1848 
Cloth bound volume 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


Vol. 1 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 








L-62-28 
1000 VOLUMES 







Tate ALANG Foe CUILDREN AND ADULTS 


` 
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L-63-68 
1600 VOLUMES 


GOXMDBILE 
poons FOR EVERYONE AN e 





INFORMATION 


3500 VOLUMES 
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Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total "fitness" for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


e Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


€ All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


e Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light...plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 

e Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


e Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 


GERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES + SALES DISPLAY COACHES + VANS + MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 





Apogees and Perigees in Library Education 


For everyone even remotely concerned with li- 
brarianship, the ALA Bulletin for June 1964 is 
filled with thought-provoking reading. For li- 
brary education, too, it is meaningful. Several 
outstanding professional leaders expressed con- 
cern with the need to recruit and educate a con- 
siderable number of competent librarians and to 
provide effective opportunities for continuing 
education for those already working in libraries. 
Such concern is encouraging, for only as as- 
sociations, agencies, and individuals pool their 
resources are there likely to be satisfactory so- 
lutions to the widespread shortages of success- 
ful librarians and library educators. The ALA 
Commission on a National Plan for Library 
Education is just this—an attempt to focus at- 
tention on and seek solutions for the problems 
of recruitment and professional education which 
have reached national proportions. One example 
of the magnitude of the problem was brought 
to mind by Helen Sattley's announcement of the 
approval of 287 new elementary school library 
positions in New York City for 1964. This means 
that this one city could absorb more elementary 
school librarians than were graduated from 
ALA-accredited library schools this past year. 
Pressure from severe staff shortages is only one 
of a number of aggravating problems that have 
been plaguing library education for many years. 

What kind of planning is needed in library 
education? 

To provide adequate opportunities for con- 
tinuing education for professional and nonpro- 
fessional library staff members, sponsoring 
groups need to establish priorities as to the seg- 
ments of library staff to participate and the 
subject areas to be covered. For each program 
those doing the planning must provide for ap- 
propriate screening to insure homogeneous 
groups of participants, competent instructors, 
and adequate materials and meeting-room fa- 
cilities. With today's widespread need for con- 
tinuing education, some consideration might be 
given to developing programs and the materials 
to support such programs on a regional if not a 
national basis. 


Maintaining programs of graduate and under- 
graduate library education is the responsibility 
today of institutions of higher education, but 
final responsibility for quality professional edu- 
cation rests with the profession. Until the li- 
brary profession provides the kind of support 
the medical profession gives to the Council on 
Medical Education and dentistry gives to the 
Council on Dental Education, there is little 
hope of achieving anything approaching quality 
library education in the majority of the insti- 
tutions of higher education offering "library 
courses," 

Only a few library schools have either faculty 
or financial support to develop dynamic pro- 
grams of quality library education. Scores of 
library education programs have not a single 
faculty member committed to teaching and re- 
search on a full-time basis. Neither have they 
budgets that represent even token financial sup- 
port. It may not be significant that 39 states do 
not have accredited library schools or that 17 
do not have graduate course offerings in library 
science, but it is important that in many of 
these states there is strong pressure on academic 
administrators to offer "library courses." Every 
year new and expanded programs are reported. 
Too often over-committed librarians, whether 
competent teachers or not, are drafted as library 
school faculty. Commonly graduate library 
schools find that courses offered under suck 
conditions are not successful and that studente 
cannot succeed in advanced work without re 
peating the introductory material. Also serious 
is the effect on the calibre of library service 
when unprepared students go directly into pro- 
fessional library positions in which they have 
a minimum of supervision. 

For areas without access to adequate library 
education facilities, recruiting staff, providing 
opportunities for continuing library education. 
and sponsoring basic research to support li- 
brary operations are major problems. 

Several years ago Charles Armstrong reportec 
on Demand and Supply of Professionally Train- 
ed Librarians in New York State (Albany, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, Division of 
Research, 1960). This kind of survey, done sys- 
tematically on either a state or regional basis. 
would provide academic administrators and li- 
brary leaders some guidance when they plan for 
the placement of the various levels of librarian- 
ship programs. It would also help to answer 
the college or university president who asks: Is 
a graduate library school needed in my insti- 
tution? 

What plans are there for working with the 
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new federation of regional accrediting associa- 
tions formed this past spring? What will the 
changes taking place within the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education mean 
in terms of librarianship education? 

What plans are there for recruiting and train- 
ing for the middle service, which is not coming 
but already here? 

What plans are there for the recruiting and 
educating of library education instructional 
staff? The “Dimensions of the Master's Pro- 
gram," as ably defined by Jesse H. Shera in 
his article for the June Bulletin, are valid, and 
they offer a challenge to the most effective 
teacher. Last year there were reportedly 347 
full-time library school faculty members, 190 
of whom were in the ALA-accredited library 
schools. Many of these teachers were responsi- 
ble for teaching six or seven different major 


subjects within the course of a year with no- 


support for research, publication, or attendance 
at professional meetings. Most of them had no 
time and no facilities to produce their own 
instructional materials. 

What plans are there for developing adequate 
scholarship and fellowship funds? 

Are there plans to experiment in library edu- 
cation within the framework of such promising 
educational organizations as the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education? 

These are only a few of the areas within li- 
brary education for which the profession has 
some responsibility for study, evaluation, plan- 
ning, and implementation. It is easy to say that 
we want quality library education or none at 
all. It is much more difficult to assist individual 
academic administrators to acquire the essentials 
of such a program. Can you, for example, name 
five people in your field of specialization whom 
you can recommend without reservation and who 
would be available at present salaries to fill 
some of the vacancies on library school facul- 
ties? 

Professional library education is expensive; 
it makes harsh demands upon students and 
faculty alike; it carries major responsibility for 
the success or failure of the librarians who de- 
sign and operate tomorrow's library systems. 
This day is far spent, but the future is ours to 
plan. 


Saran R. REED, library education specialist 
Library Services Branch 

U.S. Office of Education 

Washington, D.C. 
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Do We Oversimplify? 


There's an axiom that runs, *Who proves too 
much proves nothing." 

Mr. Gaines and Mr. Moore before him in the 
Intellectual Freedom department of the ALA 
Bulletin have been seeking to counter the ir- 
rational elements in our country especially as 
they express themselves in the area of libraries 
and books in general. All efforts to bring rea- 
son to bear on any complex problem in any 
area is, of course, commendable. 

But I propose that the answer does not lie 
in making an extremely simplistic approach 
from the opposite direction. When one brings 
an absolutist, dogmatic mentality to such an in- 
volved matter as the publishing, selling, dis- 
tributing, and selecting of books, he brings only 
the sure destruction of freedom. 

Ironically, Mr. Gaines seeks funds “to edu- 
cate the public about the meaning of freedom" 
while advocating the totally irrational “do-as- 
you-please" kind of freedom: ^. . . let litera- 
ture alone and permit men to choose for them- 
selves." Certainly a simple solution but hardly 
a realistic one. 

I think great benefit will come from an ap- 
proach to this problem that is a little more 
sophisticated. There simply is no simple solu- 
tion! 

Leo F. PETIT 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary 
Geneva, Ill. 


See the Intellectual Freedom department for a 
comment on this letter.—Ep. 


— 


HELP WANTED 


A series of articles highlighting cooperative ef- 
forts of school and public libraries in service to 
students is being planned for publication in the 
Bulletin, beginning in June 1965. The aim of the 
series will be to present a status picture of prac- 
tices, activities, and trends from both the school 
and public library viewpoint. Readers of the Bul- 
letin are asked to help identify persons and 
places where cooperative endeavors have been 
undertaken to meet the needs of students and 
to ease pressures on both school and public li- 
braries. Send your suggestions to Virginia Mc- 
Jenkin, president, American Association of School 
Librarians, 786 Cleveland Ave. SW, Atlanta, 
30315. 
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SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 


handle all your magazine subscriptions. 
Subscription Service Company offers you 
a complete library periodical service 
located in your part of the country... 
serving you with common expirations, 
automatic renewals, lowest publishers’ 
rates and complete listings. 


Keep your magazines 
fresh and in tact with 
quality magazine bind- 
ers by the world's largest 
producers of magazine 
binders — MARADOR/ 
VULCAN. 


Subscription Service Company 


Marador Binders 


Vulcan Binders 


Divisions of 


EBSCO Industries, Inc. c» 


Ist Avenue North at 13th Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 35201 
323-6351 Area Code (205), 


-FOR THE BEST IN SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
CONTACT OUR OFFICE NEAREST YOU — 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
1366 Sutter Street Ist Avenue North at 13th Street 1722 Glendale Boulevard 
San Francisco, California 94109 Birmingham, Alabama 35201 Los Angeles, California 90026 
775-8338 Area Code 415 323-6351 Area Code 205 663-1291 Area Code 213 


HANSON-BENNETT MAGAZINE THE GILBERTS SUBSCRIPTION SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
AGENCY SERVICE 5 Boylston Street 
180 Noah Wabash Avenue Room 203, Interstate Trust Building 


l UN 1130 North 16th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 Denver, Colorado 80202 Cambridge, Mossachusetts 02138 


DE 2-3670 Area Code 312 222-1446 Area Code 303 491-1413 Area Code 617 


Room 305, Harvard Square 
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The Membership Meeting of the St. Louis Annual Conference adopted 
& Resolution stating "That all ALA officers and ALA staff mem- 


bers should refrain from attending in official capacity or at 
the expense of ALA the meetings of state associations which 
are unable to meet fully the requirements of chapter status 
in ALA." The ALA Executive Board, in considering the imple- 
mentation of this Resolution at its Meeting on July 4, felt 
the Membership intended that ALA officers be broadly defined 
and that it was not the intention of the action to limit 
officers to those listed in Article VIII, Section 1 of the 
ALA Constitution. The Constitution is not precise, as 
various of its sections show, in identifying officers of the 
Association. The Board has arranged for the preparation and 
distribution of a statement of interpretation for the guidance 
of all persons affected. 


James E. Bryan, Director, Newark (N.J.) Public Library and 
President of ALA during 1962-1963 is serving as ALA liaison 
with federal government officials who will administer, when 
legislation is enacted, the proposed War on Poverty Program. 
The proposed Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (HR 11377 and 
S 26h2) seeks means of attacking the causes of poverty -- 
lack of education, poor health, absence of a marketable skill, 
and unstable family life -- and contains seven different 
titles, each designed to attack different problems of poverty. 
The intent of the legislation is to have all elements of the 
community work together on the many aspects of the poverty 
problem. The Titles of most interest to librarians are: 

Title I - Youth Programs and Title II - Urban and Rural Com- 
munity Programs. 


Mr. Bryan would like very much to hear from librarians on how 
library service can best fit into the objectives of the pro- 
gram, what responsibilities might appropriately fell to 
libraries, and how libraries can meet the challenges and 
opportunities presented by the provosed legislation. If you 
have not already done so, you will want to familiarize your- 
self with the legislation that has been proposed; your Congress- 
man will be glad to provide you copies of the bills - HR 113TT, 
now pending in the House Rules Committee, and S 2642, now 
before the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. Again - 
Mr. Bryan urges you to send your views to him. 


The International Federation of Library Associations will meet in 
Rome September 14-18 and it is expected that ALA will have 
approximately 45 delegates at the Meeting. ALA's Official and 


Voting Delegate is Jack Dalton, Vice-chairman of ALA's Inter- 
national Relations Committee and Dean of Columbia University's 
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School of Library Service. Plans are still underway for & 
meeting in Rome, just preceding IFLA, of U.S. and USSR librar- 
ians - a follow-up meeting on the 1961 exchange visits of U.S. 
and USSR librarians. 


The 83rd Annual Conference held in St. Louis was attended by just 
over 4600 persons who were offered 530 group meetings during 
the week, not including preconference meetings. This annual 
conference was the fifth largest in ALA history, exceeded in 
attendance only by Chicago in 1963 (5,763), Washington in 1959 
(5,346), New York in 1952 (5,212), and Cleveland in 1961 
(4,757). Previous conferences in St. Louis attracted attend- 
ances of 106 (1889) and 577 (1904). The Association owes much 
to Louis M. Nourse, Librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 
and Andrew J, Eaton, Director of Washington University 
Libraries, Co-chairmen of the Local Committee, and the many 
other members of the Committee for their many weeks of hard 
work and planning for the Conference. 


1965 Midwinter Meeting dates for Council, the Program Evaluation 
and Budget Committee, and the ALA Executive Board have been 
set as follows: 


Council (with the Executive Board) ----- Tuesday, Jan. 26 
8:30 - 9:30 A.M. 
Council -------------------------------- Tuesday, Jan. 26 


10 A.M. - 12 Noon 
Wednesday, Jan. 2T 


2 = 4 P.M. 
Pebcóo —-———————eemm mmm remm man mecnm Saturday, Jan. ?3 
2 = 10 P.M. 


Sunday, Jan. 24 
8:30 A.M. = 4 P.M. 
Executive Board ------------------------ Monday, Jan. 25 
10 A.M. - 12 Noon 
Tuesday, Jan. 26 
2-4 P.M. 
Thursday, Jan. 28 
10 A.M. - 12 Noon 
Friday, Jan. 29 
8:30 A.M. - 12 Noon 


mi 
b nie Et 
David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


July 15, 196h 


ALA Conferences: Detroit, July 4—10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; Saa 
Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. Mic- 
winter Meeting, Washington, D.C.: January 25-30, 1965. 
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| it takes 


€ m any 
materials 


Buckram... glue... binder's board... 
thread . . . mending tape . . . end 
paper... inlays... back lining... 
gold foils . . . yes, these are but a few of 
the many materials required for library 
binding .. . Heckman uses only the best 
available, and buys in large quantities to save 
you money . . . Like the chain that is no 
stronger than its weakest link, so is a library 
bound volume and its many materials. . . 

Be sure your volumes are bound with top 
quality materials throughout . . . not just 
those which show on the outside . . . why 
don't you write or call Heckman today in 
order to get the library bindings with the 
extra circulations built in. 
























HECKMAN Hj 


BINDERY,INC. 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


A few copies available of "For the Lack of A Stitch” a brief history of bookbind- 
ing. A new book “It Takes Many Hands—Materials and Machines" ready soon. 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


THE DANGERS OF CENSORSHIP 


In the June issue of the ALA Bulletin, Presi- 
dent Wagman discussed at length and with 
vigor the downright necessity for freedom to 
read. He assembled the old arguments on both 
sides of the censorship question, and he also 
emphasized the loss of intellectual freedom 
which attends readers served by poverty-stricken 
libraries. Censorship through economic depriva- 
tion is not, strictly speaking, within the prov- 
ince of the Intellectual Freedom Committee. In- 
stead the committee has fixed its attention on 
the more fundamental question of the right of 
access to books. The problems of access and 
availability are worthy of ALA’s continuous at- 
tention even if we are forced to assent to Presi- 
dent Wagman’s observation that “there is only 
the slimmest possibility of anyone saying some- 
thing new” on the subject. 

What is disturbing is to know that there are 
practicing librarians who do not agree that 
freedom is important, who raise aloft standards 
of a different color and bid us follow them. 
Many of them remain doggedly hidden, voice no 
protest when resolutions and policies are 
adopted at professional meetings, and then, with 
iron determination, decimate the holdings of 
their libraries in order to remain above criticism 
from their communities. 

Father Petit’s letter in this issue’s Free for 
All is, therefore, refreshing. He at least is will- 
ing to imply that not all books ought to be free 
from interdiction. The size of the task before us 
would be more easily measured if we knew how 
many librarians agree with him to some degree 
and who apply some concept of censorship in 
their own institutions. 

Whatever ALA does in its corporate way, we 
presume that it projects some notion of the gen- 
eral will of the membership, and in so doing 
takes upon itself the duty of persuading its 
reluctant or doubtful members that the cause it 
advocates is to be preferred above others. ALA 
stands for no censorship, and it has shown its 
determination by rallying to the support of 


Tropic of Cancer. It will probably do the same 
for Fanny Hill if and when that book’s tortured 
career becomes a subject for consideration be- 
fore the Supreme Court. We think that the peo- 
ple who try to block these books are not well 
informed and that they do not fully understand 
the consequences of their actions—or, more 
exactly, the consequences which would follow 
if they were successful. ALA has an obligation 
to frustrate the efforts of censors at every level 
of operation. 

Father Petit believes that we are dogmatic 
and that we will bring about the sure destruc- 
tion of freedom. In just what way advocacy 
brings about freedom’s destruction is not clear. 
unless he is implying that too much freedom 
will galvanize into life a strong counterforce 
which prefers at present to remain dormant. If 
there is such a dormant force, and there may be. 
then ALA should measure it and calculate its 
strength. 

Let it be at once acknowledged that censor- 
ship is an enormously difficult problem to seize 
upon. For libraries it has two faces—one look- 
ing toward the selection of books, the other 
toward what is allowed to be made available 
in the market. 

Sufficient research has been undertaken tc 
demonstrate that librarians show a wide dispar- 
ity in their attitudes toward controversial books 
Personal prejudices and community pressures 
go a long way toward determining what wil 
happen to a given book when it is up for selec- 
tion by a library. Marjorie Fiske made that 
quite clear in her study of California libraries 
Raymond B. Alger confirms it in his article ir 
Library Journal (May 15, 1964). Nevertheless 
we can scarcely dispute a librarian’s right tc 
choose as he sees fit for his institution. The 
right of choice cannot be assigned to someone 
else, and it is probably less than courteous tc 
criticize a colleague because he exercises his 
prerogatives. After all, we do not bear his re 
sponsibility. In any event, the damage wrough 
by a librarian who takes a narrow or safe course 
in book selection is at least limited to the arez 
of influence of his library. So long as the boot 
is available somewhere to the reader who wants 
it, freedom is secure, if restricted. 

Increasingly it seems to us, the threat to free 
dom is not at its most serious at the point o- 
selection, but rather at the point of publicatior 
and along the channels of distribution. It is 
serious when a certain well-known dealer re 
fuses to handle Candy, and it becomes vastly 
more critical if a publisher is intimidated from 
going into print. The most latitudinarian book 
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selection policy cannot overcome the disability 
it suffers when the book which might have been 
never gets into print, or being in print cannot 
be bought because some arm of the government 
has reached out to stop it. Restraints upon pub- 
lication and sale should be opposed by ALA, 
and we should work toward achieving this end. 

Why Father Petit finds this stand less then 
sophisticated, we are at a loss to determine. We 
may suppose, from past familiarity with argu- 
ments for censorship, that certain materials ap- 
pear to him harmful. All well and good then. 
Let us sit down and study which things are 
harmful and eliminate them. Mere assertion of 
harm is not sufficient. Evidence of harm should 
be required. In many discussions by people who 
advocate censorship of obscenity and pornog- 
raphy, the analogy of narcotics is commonly 
used. The state forbids the sale of narcotics, 
ergo it should do the same with obscenity and 
pornography. Reasoning by this analogy is fal- 
lacious, for narcotics have a predictable and in- 
evitable effect and therefore control is clearly 
indicated. Furthermore, narcotics are not banned 
but made available to those who know how to 
use them. Nearly all obscenity statutes make no 
such distinctions. 

We have never advocated the unrestricted 
availability of *harmful" books to the disabled. 
We do advocate that all books shall be made 
available to society and that through wise selec- 
tion and distribution the librarian will see to it 
that society is protected. Something must be left 
for individual discretion. We cannot rightfully 
permit the state to block off from everyone what 
offends either the few or the many. 

The crux of the matter for librarians, as we 
have tried to say in many different ways, lies 
in our paucity of knowledge about the effect of 
any given communication on any given reader. 
Most men have deeply persuaded themselves of 
their ability to judge the usefulness of books 
for others, a conviction they put into practice 
in a variety of ways. Teachers spend their lives 
directing their students to written information 
which is in one way or another of substantive 
value. The necessity of this transmission of in- 
formation is beyond all question, since our en- 
tire cultural complex is geared to the sustaining 
from one generation to the next of “the best 
that is known and thought in the world." 

But what of the book about which there is 
doubt? Precisely what is society to do when a 
man has decided that a book is harmful? As an 
individual he may certainly shun it himself; he 
may deny it to his children; he may urge his 
neighbors to avoid it; he may speak in public 
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against it; he may, poor soul, go into the public 
press about it. Does he, however, possess the 
right to kill it off? Shall he be permitted to in- 
voke the social machinery, the legal apparatus, 
and the police power to see that nobody else 
has an opportunity to judge for himself whether 
the communication in that book is harmful or 
not? 

These questions press hardest upon us all 
when children are involved. Society has long 
held that children are not fully responsible, and 
by agreement it withholds full rights of citizen- 
ship from them until a certain level of maturity 
is attained. When a dubious book gets loose in 
the cultural stream it may and certainly will 
bump into immature members of the social body. 
This gives rise to urgent and quite understand- 
able fears. While we would be merely arrogant 
to say that such fears are without merit, we can 
reasonably assert that living is dangerous and 
that the proper attitude may very well be to 
train children to a knowledge of danger in order 
to avert disaster. 

We are trying to say that we feel a giddy 
uncertainty at the prospect of untrammeled 
freedom of communication, and that in certain 
circumstances a feeling approaching panic may 
overtake us when we frankly admit that we do 
not know what hurt is inflicted by books. We 
admit that after several thousand years we are 
not quite sure just what are the uses of com- 
munication. 

On the other hand, we do know that men 
have long quarreled over suppression, have es- 
caped from it, and have again yielded to it 
only to escape again. We do know that no con- 
sensus has yet been reached on what is sup- 
pressible. Without that consensus, it seems, the 
debate will and should go on. 

We agree heartily with Father Petit that 
there is no simple solution. Perhaps there is 
not even a complex solution. But weighing all 
the risks in the various courses of action open 
to us, it still appears that the dangers of free- 
dom are less than those of state censorship, 
however benign and lightly administered. 

We find it extremely difficult to adjust our 
thinking to accept any system which permits one 
man to strike down another man's thoughts ex- 
cept in free and open debate. Librarians ought 
to help keep open the channels of communica- 
tion and not clog them in any way, drawing off 
what is needful locally but letting the rest flow 
in the main channel unimpeded. The advance- 
ment of learning proceeds on knowledge, and 


knowledge hidden by censorship serves no one. 
eco 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


CLOTURE VOTED—LEGISLATIVE JAM BREAKS 


The most talked-about piece of legislation 
this year, the civil rights bill (H.R.7152), won 
Senate approval by a vote of 73 to 27 on June 
19 after 83 days of debate and 9 days after 
cloture had been invoked. Now the bill must 
£o back to the House for concurrence in the 
changes which the Senate made in the version 
previously passed by the House. 

Measures of major concern to libraries are 
Titles III and VI. Title III requires that Negroes 
be given equal access to publicly owned or op- 
erated facilities such as parks, libraries, hospi- 
tals, and playgrounds. It authorizes the Attor- 
ney General to sue for enforcement of these 
rights if private citizens are unable to do so 
effectively. Title VI provides that no person 
shall be subjected to racial discrimination in 
any program which receives federal aid. It di- 
rects federal agencies, as a last resort, to with- 
hold federal funds from state or local agencies 
that discriminate. 

With this hurdle cleared, the Senate is ex- 
pected to push its many pending bills through 
the legislative process with the greatest possible 
dispatch, to reduce the immense backlog of 
business before the party conventions begin. 
The Senate Appropriations HEW Subcommittee 
will resume hearings on June 23 on H.R.10809, 
thé Labor-HEW Appropriations Bill upon which 
the Library Services and Construction Act de- 
pends for funds. 

ALA is scheduled to present testimony on 
June 25 and, whether with oral testimony or a 
statement, ALA will urge the committee to in- 
clude the $55 million recommended by Presi- 
dent Johnson for the LSCA programs— $25 mil- 
lion for services (Title I) and $30 million for 
construction (Title II). 

. With eleven of the twelve annual appropria- 
tions bills still awaiting Senate committee and 
floor action, it is clear not all can be acted on 
before the July 3-20 recess for the Republican 


National Convention. 

Since fiscal 1965 will begin on July 1, 1964. 
it is expected that Congress will enact its cus- 
tomary stopgap bill authorizing funds at the 
fiscal 1964 rate until the Senate has time to con- 
sider the pending appropriations bills. 

Special language will need to be written into 
this continuing resolution in order to make 
funds available for the Library Services and 
Construction Act programs at the $7,500,000 
level until the new appropriation becomes avail- 
able. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY PLATFORM 


Emerson Greenaway, chairman, ALA Legis- 
lation Committee, will represent the Association 
on July 7 in San Francisco when he is in- 
vited to appear at hearings of the Republican 
Party's National Platform Committee. He will 
propose that a plank be included on the great 
need for and the ways of obtaining in the na- 
tional interest adequate libraries to serve the 
children, youth, and adults of the United States. 

A similar invitation from the Democratic Plat- 
form Committee is anticipated. 


CHANGE IN HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


George H. Mahon (D., Tex.) became chair- 
man of the powerful House Appropriations Com- 
mittee following the death of Representative 
Clarence Cannon (D., Mo.) on May 12. W. R. 
Hull, Jr. (D., Mo.), was elected to fill the va- 
cancy on the committee. 


FUNDS FOR BASIC COURSES IN 
READING AND WRITING 

To carry out provisions of the Manpower and 
Development Training Act, $20 million has beer 
included in the Deficiency Appropriations Bill 
of 1964 (H.R.11201). This amount, agreed to in 
the House-Senate conference (H.Rept.1457), is 
$4,300,000 less than the amount proposed in the 
bill. Signed by the President on June 9, the bill 
was officially approved as P.L.88-317. 

Now linked to the proposed poverty program. 
these funds are to be used to train unemployed 
workers in new skills that will enable them tc 
secure jobs, including basic courses in reading 
and writing for those eligible for retraining un- 
der the act. 


THE WAR ON POVERTY 
On June 3, a new poverty bill (H.R.11377) 
was reported without amendment (H.Rept.1458) 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. If approved 
by the House Rules Committee, the bill will 
then be debated on the House floor. 
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Called the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, H.R.11377 is an amended substitute for 
the original proposal, H.R.10440, introduced by 
Representative Phil Landrum (D. Ga.) on 
March 16. After more than twenty days of hear- 
ings, begun by R. Sargent Shriver, and several 
more days of executive sessions, a so-called 
“clean” bill was approved by a straight Demo- 
cratic vote in the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Similar to the original Landrum bill, this 
legislation would authorize $962,500,000 for 
programs to attack the causes of poverty—lack 
of education, poor health, absence of marketa- 
ble skill, and unstable family life. A new sec- 
tion incorporates the human resource features 
formerly in the Appalachian bill (H.R.11065), 
which is now limited to development of natural 
resources. 

Of the seven titles in this legislation, three 
appear to have particular significance for li- 
brary participation. 

Title I: Youth Programs. Part B, Work Train- 
ing Programs, would provide useful work ex- 
perience opportunities for unemployed young 
men and women through participation in state 
and community work-training programs. State 
and local public agencies and private nonprofit 
organizations would engage in programs to pro- 
vide employment and training for young peo- 
ple, aged sixteen to twenty-two, who would live 
at home. Participants would be employed on 
publicly owned or operated facilities or proj- 
ects, or on projects sponsored by private non- 
profit agencies. The program would permit or 
contribute to an undertaking or service in the 
public interest that would not otherwise be pro- 
vided. Payments for the first two years after en- 
actment of the legislation are limited to 90 per 
cent of program costs and 75 per cent of costs 
thereafter. Nonfederal contributions may be in 
cash or in kind. 

Part C, Work-Study Programs, would stimu- 
late and promote the part-time employment of 
students in institutions of high education who 
are from low-income families and need such 
earnings to continue their education. Both pub- 
lic and private nonprofit agencies would be au- 
thorized to provide employment to full-time stu- 
dents, aged sixteen to twenty-two, not to exceed 
fifteen hours a week while classes are in ses- 
sion, with 50 per cent federal matching funds. 
Educational institutions would receive 90 per 
cent federal funds the first two years and 75 
per cent thereafter. 

Title II: Urban and Rural Community Action 
Programs. Part A, Community Action Programs, 
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would provide stimulation and incentive for 
communities to mobilize their resources to com- 
bat poverty through community action programs. 
House Report 1458 specifically suggests special 
library services in this wide-ranging area of par- 
ticipation. Also authorized are grants to provide 
for the training of specialized personnel needed 
to develop, conduct, or administer such pro- 
grams. 

Part B, Adult Basic Education Programs, 
would initiate programs for instructing adults in 
reading and writing so that they are able to ob- 
tain employment commensurate with their real 
ability and are less dependent on others for their 
well-being. In addition to grants for programs 
of instruction, grants would also be made for 
projects established to acquire additional infor- 
mation on developing and testing materials and 
methods. 

Title VI: Administration and Coordination. 
Besides establishing the position of the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, this title 
authorizes the program of Volunteers in Service 
to America—VISTA. These volunteers would 
participate in the job corps, work-training, and 
community action programs as aids, teachers, 
counselors, and advisers. 

In testifying before the House Rules Com- 
mittee on June 16, Representative Landrum 
stated that the absence of specific guidelines 
for community action programs would give 
greater latitude for creative programs. 

On June 17, the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Select Subcommittee on Poverty began 
hearings on their companion bill, S.2642. 


LEGISLATION ON AGING 


The Older Americans Act of 1964 
(H.R.10088) was unanimously approved by the 
House Education and Labor Committee on June 
4 (H.Rept.1477). Representative John Fogarty 
(D., R.L), author of the bill, will testify before 
the Rules Committee to explain its purposes and 
provisions and to request a rule to permit floor 
debate as soon as possible. 

The fact that libraries and library services 
are mentioned in the committee report is indi- 
cation that there would be opportunities for 
library programs to be initiated on the local 
level. 

If passed, this bill would: 1) establish an 
Administration on Aging within the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare headed 
by a Commissioner on Aging appointed by the 
President; 2) authorize grants to the states for 
community planning, demonstration projects, 
and training of special personnel to work with 
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these projects; 3) authorize grants to public 
or nonprofit private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions for study, development, demonstra- 
tion, and evaluation projects concerned with the 
needs of older persons and for the specialized 
training of individuals in carrying out such 
projects; and 4) provide for the establishment 
of a sixteen-member Advisory Committee on 
Older Americans with the Commissioner on 
Aging as chairman. 


PROGRAM TO COMBAT JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


H.R.9876, the bill to extend the federal juve- 
nile delinquency program was passed by the 
House on June 16. Although no attempts were 
made to defeat the bill, both friends and critics 
complained that the three-year program, which 
is due to expire the end of June, lacked in 
tangible achievement. 

The purpose of this legislation, which was 
favorably reported by the House Education and 
Labor Committee (H.Rept.1139), is to extend 
and amend the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Control Act of 1961 for two additional 
years. New features authorize a special study 
of school attendance and child labor laws and 
provide for a national demonstration project on 
prevention and control of delinquency in the 
District of Columbia. The bill authorizes $10 
million for each of the two years in grants to 
help cities develop programs and train person- 
nel to combat delinquency plus $5 million for 
the D.C. project. 

Demonstration projects already under way in- 
clude establishment of remedial reading classes, 
after-school classes and tutoring, and summer 
classes for young people. Curriculum develop- 
ment grants have been made in order to pro- 
vide new course material to be used in training 
such groups as teachers, police, parole officers, 
vocational guidance personnel, gang workers, 
and social workers. 

An example of the library's role in this 
legislation was cited by Representative Albert 
H. Quie (R., Minn.) in the Congressional Rec- 
ord for June 16, 1964 (p. 13536-38). In a re- 
port on a Minneapolis youth development proj- 
ect, the public library is mentioned as one of 
80 agencies participating in the community pro- 
gram. 

Target area public library program: This program is 
designed to make the library services more meaningful 
to target area residents, This will require keeping the 
target area libraries open two additional evenings a 
week and developing a range of materials aimed at 
vocational occupations, improved household manage- 
ment and other areas of interest to target area resi- 
dents. A community librarian will be added to the 


staff of the two target area libraries to work with 
neighborhood groups in making more adequate use of 
the library. 


Projects such as this would have practical 
application in the community action programs 
proposed in the Economic Opportunity Act cur- 
rently under consideration. 


From the Library Services Branch 


by Paxton P. Price 
and. Herbert A. Carl 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 


To implement the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act (P.L.88-269), which provides in- 
creased federal financial assistance to promote 
the development of public library service (Title 
I) to urban as well as rural areas and adds a 
new provision for assistance with public library 
construction (Title II), state plan materials 
under either or both titles had been received 
from 34 states in the U.S. Office of Education 
by mid-June. Of these, 50 per cent were almost 
in complete form. Twenty-seven states submitted 
plan material under Title I for services and 24 
states have prepared preliminary statements for 
the use of funds under Title II for construction. 
As of the time of this analysis, actual appropri- 
ations under the new act had not been passed 
by Congress. 


A MARYLAND “FIRST” 


Maryland is the first state to establish a spe- 
cific aid program for public library buildings. 
The state already has a grant-in-aid program for 
public library services. 

Governor Tawes of Maryland signed into law 
an expanded state aid program on April 7 which 
made funds available for public library build- 
ings. The law established a Public Library In- 
centive Fund as of July 1, 1964, for the “pur- 
pose of granting aid to the counties and the 
City of Baltimore to finance debt service and/or 
pay-as-you-go capital outlay expenditures for the 
purchase of land for libraries, the purchase and 
construction of library buildings, remodeling 
and adding to library buildings, and the pur- 
chase of equipment and furniture for such build- 
ings.” 


PUBLIC LIBRARY BOND ELECTIONS 


The dollar value of public library building 
bonds authorized through elections in fiscal 1964 
surpassed the figure for 1963, according to 
Henry T. Drennan, Coordinator of Public Li- 
brary Services, Library Services Branch. Even 
with a decline in the number of elections and in 
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the number of victories in the second half of 
fiscal 1964, voters accepted 7 per cent more in 
dollar value in bond elections for the year for 
public library construction purposes. The total 
amount accepted—$16,679,000 for 1964—ex- 
ceeded the previous year by approimately $1.7 
million. 

Nineteen elections involving public library 
construction purposes were reported from Jan- 
uary 1 to June 24 (closing date of this report). 
Thirteen elections resulted in acceptance for a 
value of $7,907,000, and six elections failed for 
a total of $1,360,000. The acceptance rate for 
successful elections was 69 per cent, and the 
rate of dollar value accepted was 86 per cent. 

Totals for fiscal 1964 are: elections reported, 
45; issues passed, 35; issues failed, 10; amount 
proposed, $20,167,000; ^ amount accepted, 
$16,679,000; amount failed, $3,488,000. 


LIBRARY PROGRESS—RHODE ISLAND 


After five years of study and work by librar- 
ians, trustees, and citizens, the Rhode Island 
General Assembly on April 29, 1964, passed a 
state aid for libraries plan, which was signed 
into law by Governor Chafee on May 8. Chief 
features of the plan are the establishment of a 
Department of State Library Services to ad- 
minister state aid grants and extension pro- 


grams, a program of state aid grants to local 
libraries, initial establishment of three of six 
proposed regional centers, and designation of 
the Providence Public Library as the state's 
*principal public library." Effective July 1, 
1964, the budget for the first year proposes ap- 
proximate expenditures of $474,000 from state 
sources and $295,000 from LSCA funds for a 
total budget of $769,000. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


College and University Enrollment and Fa- 
cilities Survey (OE-51006), by Leslie F. Rob- 
bins and W. Robert Bokelman, which is Part 4 
of the College and University Facilities Survey 
of the Office of Education, includes estimated 
cost figures for planned new construction and 
rehabilitation projects for library buildings. This 
publication (112 pages) is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402— price, 
15e. 

As expected, universities—as compared with 
liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, techno- 
logical schools, theological schools, professional 
schools, and junior colleges—have by far the 
highest estimates for funds ear-marked for li- 
brary construction purposes. The estimated costs 
of planned projects by public and private uni- 
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versities for 1961-65 totals $243 million, more 
than half of the grand total estimated for this 
period—$466.6 million. However, private lib- 
eral arts colleges have $112.6 million estimated 
for these years, some $2.7 million more than 
the public university total. Peak year for the 
planned academic library construction is 1964— 
65, with an estimated cost figure of $142.6 mil- 
lion. 


AID TO ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATORS 


Substantial and badly needed federal funds 
are provided under the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act which was passed by the Eighty- 
eighth Congress. Under this act, $1.2 billion 
was authorized over three years to help our 
colleges and universities build certain types of 
laboratories, classrooms, and libraries to aid in 
preparing these institutions for the greatly in- 
creased enrollments in the years ahead. 

Useful information on what is happening in 
the four major types of campus buildings— 
classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and dormi- 
tories—can be found in Bricks and Mortar- 
boards, a publication of Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, a nonprofit corporations estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation in 1958. Alvin 
Toffler’s excellent chapter on library buildings 
concludes with this provocative statement. 


The avalanche of technological discoveries, the ac- 
celerating pace of change may, as has been suggested, 
transform the library, eliminate the book, and provide 
still-unthought-of methods for collecting, storing, re- 
covering, and communicating information. But for the 
foreseeable future the campus library, with all i:s 
primitive faults, will remain a vital part of our intel- 
lectual landscape. 


Single copies of this excellent paperback re- 
port are available without cost from Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, 477 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 


PEACE CORPS 


This year 3500 Peace Corps volunteers will 
return from some 40 different countries after 
completing their service. During this decade— 
depending on the future development of the 
Corps—an estimated 40,000 to 70,000 Americans 
will be returning from this experience. Seventy- 
five per cent of these returnees already hold a 
bachelor's degree. 

Based on an overseas questionnaire answered 
by 560 overseas volunteers, two out of three 
want to continue their education after their 
service. For the majority this continued educa- 
tion would be in graduate school. One-third 
stated that this could not be done without fè 
nancial aid. 


GRAND LAROUSSE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE 
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developments and events, past and present, in every country. Among the abundant il- 
lustrations are many color plates (including reproductions), photographs (many portraits), 
drawings, military and historical maps. At the end of each volume is a selective bibli- 
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To aid the returning volunteers, a separate 
Peace Corps Volunteer Career Information Serv- 
ice has been established at 1815 N St, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. Library school ad- 
ministrators may be interested in contacting this 
office. A monthly career opportunity bulletin 
for the volunteers will be issued, and this in- 
formation office would be pleased to list ap- 
propriate notices of career opportunities. Al- 
though the number of volunteers with library 
degrees and experience is very limited, many 
have special knowledge about countries in which 
the United States has great interest. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LC LIAISON COMMITTEES MEET 


The Librarian's three liaison committees—of 
humanists and social scientists, of librarians, 
and of scientists—met in the Library of Con- 
gress for an all-day meeting on June 22. A re- 
port was featured by Gilbert King, head of the 
survey team that studied the possibilities of 
automation in the Library of Congress and other 
large research libraries. He described the find- 
ings of the team, which were published in Jan- 


uary 1964 in a report entitled Automation and 
the Library of Congress, and their implications. 
Tt was announced that Samuel S. Snyder, senior 
scientist, Department of Defense, who has 
worked with computers and related electronic 
equipment since 1947, will direct LC’s program 
to utilize electronic equipment in library proc- 
esses and will head its Information Systems 
Office, which will be enlarged when appropria- 
tions for the next fiscal year are approved. 
The group also heard reports on and dis- 
cussed the 1965 Library budget, LC’s science 
information services, the P.L.480 program, and 
such national library programs as centralized 
cataloging. Attending, with the Librarian of 
Congress, the deputy librarian, and the assist- 
ant librarian, were: William O. Baker, vice- 
president of research, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; Lyman Butterfield, editor, The Adams 
Papers; William S. Budington, president, Spe- 
cial Libraries Association; Fred Ray Cagle, 
vice-president, Tulane University; Edwin Cas- 
tagna, president, American Library Association ; 
Verner W. Clapp, president, Council on Library 
Resources; Pendleton Herring, president, Social 
Science Research Council; Richard H. Logsdon, 
chairman, Association of Research Libraries; 
Frederick Seitz, president, National Academy of 
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Sciences; James F. Skipper, executive secre- 
tary, Association of Research Libraries; Alan 
T. Waterman, former director, National Science 
Foundation; Walter Muir Whitehill, director 
and librarian, Boston Athenaeum; Louis B. 
Wright, director, Folger Shakespeare Library; 
and Bill M. Woods, executive secretary, Special 
Libraries Association. 


LAW CLASSIFICATION DISCUSSION 


A joint meeting of the Advisory Committee 
on the Development of a Library of Congress 
Classification Schedule for Anglo-American Law 
and the Library's Development of Class K Com- 
mittee was held at the Library, June 5-6. The 
deputy librarian, who is chairman of both com- 
mittees, presided. Attending were Harry Bitner, 
law librarian, Yale University, and president, 
American Association of Law Libraries; Law- 
rence Friedman, associate professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Ervin H. Pollack, law li- 
brarian, Ohio State University; Mortimer D. 
Schwartz, associate professor of law, University 
of Oklahoma; Miles O. Price, principal con- 
sultant on the Class K project, 1962-64; and 
members of the LC staff. 

The purpose of the meeting was to review 
the “Draft Schedule of Topics—Law of the 


United States," prepared by Mr. Price amd 
Werner Ellinger, LC's senior subject cataloger 
—law, on the project for which the Council 
on Library Resources made a grant to the Li- 
brary in 1962. The group decided on several 
relocations of topics, and recommendations for 
others were referred to the Library committee. 


COMPUTER PROGRAMS ELIGIBLE FOR 
COPYRIGHT REGISTRATION 

The Copyright Office, a department of LC, 
has taken the position that copyright registra- 
tion for computer programs is possible under 
the present law. Two questions are involved: 
whether a program as such is copyrightable 
under the Constitution and the statute, ard 
whether a reproduction of the program in a 
form actually used to operate or be “read” by a 
machine is a copy which can be accepted fer 
copyright registration. Although there is sore 
doubt on both issues, the Copyright Office will 
consider registration for computer programs as 
"books" in accordance with its policy of r=- 
solving doubtful cases in favor of registraticn 
whenever possible. 

To be registrable, however, a program must 
meet three requisites. 1) The elements of as- 
sembling, selecting, arranging, editing, and Hit- 
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ume set of WHO'S WHO IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY. 


“Since the title Who's Who is practically 
synonymous with reference books, it is 
superfluous to say that (it) will form a 
valuable addition to any library." 
—Journal of Higher Education 


“the appearance of this new volume is 
much to be applauded." 
—The New England Quarterly 


Listed by committee of A. L. A. Reference 
Services Division as one of 1963's out- 
standing reference books. _ 
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erary expression that went into the compilation 
of the program must be sufficient to constitute 
original authorship. 2) The prograni must have 
been published with the required copyright 
notice, that is, “copies” (reproductions of the 
program in a form in which the content is per- 
ceptible, or capable of being made perceptible, 
to the human eye) bearing a notice of copy- 
right must have been distributed or made avail- 
able to the public. 3) The copies deposited for 
registration must consist of or include reproduc- 
tions in a language intelligible to human beings; 
thus, if the material was published only in a 
form that cannot be perceived visually or read, 
a readable form, such as a print-out of the en- 
tire program, would have to be deposited also. 

The detailed practices of the Copyright Office 
in this area will have to be evolved on the basis 
of experience. Persons interested in obtaining 
copyright for such materials should write to the 
Copyright Office, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. 


POETRY FESTIVAL PROCEEDINGS AVAILABLE 


The proceedings of LC’s poetry festival have 
recently been published in an attractive paper- 
bound book entitled National Poetry Festival, 
Held in the Library of Congress October 22-24, 
1962: Proceedings. The panel discussions—on 
The Role of the Poetry Journal, The Poet and 
the Public, and The Problem of Form—are in- 
cluded, as well as the poems read by the par- 
ticipating authors. The texts of the evening ses- 
sions—a lecture on “Fifty Years of American 
Poetry” by Randall Jarrell; the last talk (un- 
titled) that Robert Frost gave in the Library; 
and a discussion of “American Bards and Brit- 
ish Reviewers” by Sir Herbert Read—also ap- 
pear in the publication. They combine to make 
what Louis Untermeyer, then LC’s consultant 
in poetry, describes in the foreward as “so 
richly various a chorus.” Copies of the Pro- 
ceedings may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C., at $1.50 a copy. ecc 
————————— SSS SSS 
The Journal of Education for Librarianship is in- 
augurating a new department which will report 
1) North American library school research, 2) 
other North American research reports in the 
area of librarianship not published formally, and 
3) books, from whatever source, on education for 
librarianship. Send materials (only microfilm is 
not acceptable) to Sidney L. Jackson, editor, JEL 
Current Research Department, Department e 
Library Science, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. 
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Reports the proceedings of the 1963 Library Buildings Institute held in Chicago. A discussion 
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Highlights of the 


St. Louis Conference 


It would be a long and probably a fruitless 
mental exercise to determine the highlights of 
a conference in which 4623 registered dele- 
gates darted between St. Louis hotels and Kiel 
Auditorium, in blazing heat, to more than 530 
scheduled meetings. But growth of emphasis on 
two trends in ALA affairs was evident during 
the conference. One is a concern with social 
rather than intellectual matters, or more pre- 
cisely with an examination of intellectual prob- 
lems in the social context within which libraries 
perform their services. This was evident in the 
dramatic membership action curtailing ALA 
participation in the work of state library asso- 
ciations which cannot qualify for chapter status 
in the Association, and in the attention given 
to such problems as censorship, crowded 
schools, illiteracy, and the legislation associ- 
ated with them. The other trend is toward 
sharply intensified study of the contribution 
technology can make to library processes and 
services. 

The conference produced a number of im- 
portant documents on the internal affairs of 
ALA, some of which will be found in this issue. 
President Wagman's report to Council, like the 
other statements of his official year, was per- 
ceptive and stimulating, and President Castag- 
na's inaugural address gave us our first good 
look at his plans for a national inventory of 
library needs, to be reported at the Detroit 
Conference. 

Highlights of the general sessions and the 
general reception were Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Francis Keppel's droll comments on his 
prepared text, a stirring paper on the value 
of “dynamic, well-staffed libraries—both 
school and public”; the charmingly old-fash- 


X ioned atmosphere of the reception in the spa- 


cious Public Library; and the elan and ele- 
gance of the inaugural banquet in the Gold 
Room of the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel. 


COUNCIL 


President Frederick H. Wagman presided at 
the first Council session. His report and that of 
the treasurer, Arthur Yabroff, are published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

As secretary of the Council, David H. Clift 
reported that the Medical Library Associatien 
and the American Documentation Institute 
had applied for affiliation with ALA; Couneil 
approved with enthusiasm. 

President Wagman appointed to the Coun- 
ci. Nominatinc COMMITTEE: Benjamin E. 
Powell, librarian, Duke University, chairman; 
Jane S. McClure, librarian, Summit, New Jer- 
sey, Public Library; and John McDonald, li- 
brarian, University of Connecticut. 

Archie L. McNeal made an informational 
report on the work of the INTELLECTUAL FREE- 
pom COMMITTEE at the end of his tenure as 
chairman. His report concluded: 


The purpose of my report at this time is to im- 
press on Council and the membership of ALA 
that the defense of these freedoms does require 
positive action and continuing support. 

A proposal was submitted by the committee to 
the J. Morris Jones- World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goals Award jury. Number 7 of the ALA 
Goals for Action calls for *continuing defense of 
freedom of the press and freedom to read: a) 
availability on our library shelves of materials 
which reflect all points of view on important con- 
troversial questions; b) immediate support of 
any librarian whose position and livelihood are 
jeopardized because he has taken a stand in de- 
fense of those freedoms." 

It is this latter statement which concerns me. 
At the present time there is nothing the commit- 
tee can do in support of the librarian personally. 
We find the defense of the individual assigned 
under reorganization to the Library Administra- 
tion Division. This is all right if members are 
aware of it, and if there is an arrangement for 
systematic response on the part of ALA to an 
appeal for help. 
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The proposal for the World Book-Goals Award 
was designed to provide legal assistance through 
staff at ALA headquarters, with the development 
of a strong network of state committees on in- 
tellectual freedom, and the identification of legal 
talent through the American Library Trustee As- 
sociation who would be willing to assist on the 
local level. 

An alternate proposal, submitted at the re- 
quest of the jury, asks for funds to support a 
special conference of members of the CIF in 
Washington, January 23 and 24, 1965, just pre- 
ceding the ALA Midwinter Meeting. To this meet- 
ing would be invited representatives of other or- 
ganizations with similar purposes, such as the 
National Education Association, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and the American Book 
Publishers Council. 

We would expect the sessions to culminate in 
some specific proposals for a program of action 
n the part of ALA and the delineation of steps 
necessary to implementation of active support of 
the Library Bill of Rights and the protection of 
the rights of the librarian. 

The present moral support which the Associa- 
tion gives is not enough. The existence of the 
Library Bill of Rights and the Westchester Free- 
dom to Read Statement provide admirable credos. 
The reporting in the Newsletter on Intellectual 
Freedom gives post facto attention to the plight 
of certain libraries yesterday. The Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom can do little more than 
sympathize at this time. It can only “recommend” 
action. The time lapse between recommendation 
and action vitiates such efforts. 

It is the hope of the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom that the proposed conference in Wash- 
ington can produce tangible results in the form 
of proposals for active support of those principles 
in which the Association believes. 


C. Walter Stone reported on a number of 
concerns and projects of the AUDIO-VISUAL 
COMMITTEE, of which he is chairman. These 
nclude: 1) ALA's relationship to the Green 
Sheet, a review of commercial motion pictures; 
2) endorsement of a project whose purpose is 
^to gather and disseminate information con- 
eerning instructional and research media serv- 
xe responsibilities of libraries"; 3) the Fed- 
«ral Communications Commission's assign- 
ment of remaining UHF channels; and 4) the 
everall question of the nature of ALA's in- 
-olvement in these and other problems of a 
similar nature. 

David H. Clift, executive director, con- 
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cluded the first Council session with a report 
on organizational and staff changes at head- 
quarters, including a tribute to Mrs. Yuri 
Nakata, administrative assistant to the deputy 
executive director, who is leaving the staff to 
attend the University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School. Thus for a moment attention was 
focused on the contribution of the headquar- 
ters secretarial and business staff to the work 
of the Association, a contribution of immeas- 
urable value. 

Second Vice-President Richard B. Sealock 
presided over the second Council session. 

Emerson Greenaway reported as chairman 
of the CoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION in a tone 
of muted triumph. He concluded his review of 
legislative matters, about which ALA Bulle- 
tin readers are currently informed in the 
Washington Report: “We no longer stand on 
the threshold of great events; we have en- 
tered the arena, and the success of our ground 
work is going to be measured by the effec- 
tiveness of the programs we have been striv- 
ing for.” At the conclusion of this report 
Agnes Krarup, Councilor from the Pennsyl- 
vania Library Association, announced a $100 
gift for the ninth successive year from her as- 
sociation for the work of the Washington of- 
fice, and Gertrude Gscheidle, Councilor from 
the Illinois Library Association, announced a 
similar gift of $200 from her association. 

While the Council’s attention was focused 
on legislative matters, Ransom L. Richardson, 
president of the Public Library Association, 
read the following statement: 


It was voted by the Board of Directors of the 
Public Library Association to communicate to 
the President of ALA its deep concern with the 
problems of the culturally and economically un- 
derprivileged and functionally illiterate. It is our 
desire to be of service. We ask that this concern 
be expressed to the President of the United 
States through the President of ALA. 


Ralph T. Esterquest reported as chairman 
on the continuing work of the COMMITTEE 
on ALA PoricirEs, which is “moving slowly 


. ‘ 
among a hodgepodge of miscellaneous docu ` 


ments." 
Harold W. Tucker, chairman of the ADvI- 
SORY COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY/USA, reported 
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on the many problems which ALA, in com- 
mon with other exhibitors, had encountered 
in getting*its exhibit under way and on the 
present great success of the venture. 

The establishment of a new award, the 
Armed Forces Librarians Achievement Cita- 
tion, was proposed by Roxanna Austin, chair- 
man of the Awarps COMMITTEE, and accepted 
by Council. 

For the COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 
Katherine Laich, chairman, recommended, 
and Council accepted: 1) the establishment of 
a five-member Advisory Committee to the new 
Office for Research; 2) a new field of respon- 
sibility statement for the Library Administra- 
tion Division, which will be published in the 
Organization and Information issue of the ALA 
Bulletin; and 3) continuation of the Special 
Committee on Policies, “with membership 
from the Chicago area where there is ready 
access to headquarters staff and records.” She 
also reported that the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries is to establish liaison 
with the Hospital Libraries and Handicapped 
Readers Group of the British Library Asso- 
ciation, on invitation of the latter. 

The important report of the COMMITTEE ON 
ALA Pustisuinc, Carlyle J. Frarey, chair- 
man, will be found elsewhere in this issue, as 
will the resolution on the International Co- 
operation Year, adopted by Council on rec- 
ommendation of the INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, Marion Milczewski, chair- 
man. The second Council session ended with 
a brief report by Charles F. Gosnell for the 
COMMITTEE ON COPYRIGHT Issues. An article 
from Mr. Gosnell on the work of this commit- 
tee will appear in an early issue. 

President Wagman resumed the chair at the 
Membership Meeting which followed the 
second Council session. 

The revisions to the ALA Bylaws published 
in the May ALA Bulletin were offered to the 
membership by Howard Rovelstad, chairman 
of the CONSTITUTION AND ByLaws COMMIT- 
TEE, with one change in the published version. 
Article V, Section 4(a) was to read: 


Any chapter may withdraw from chapter status 

rovided the issue has been submitted to a vote 
of the chapter membership and is favored by a 
majority of the members voting, and provided 
further the notice of withdrawal is sent to the 


Executive Director of the American Library As- 
sociation. 


The membership accepted all revisions pro- 
posed by the committee. 


James E. Bryan, chairman of the Progran 


Evaluation and Budget Committee, announced 
the annual J. Morris Jones—World Book Fa- 
cyclopedia-ALA Goals Award: 


1. To the ALA Committee on Legislation, =n 
award in the amount of $10,000 to finance a 
workshop on how to work with legislators in tae 
interest of libraries. 

2. To the ALA Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, an award in the amount of $7000 to 
finance a two-day conference to develop speciic 
proposals for a program of action by ALA Hr 
practical assistance to libraries and librarians 
in cases where abridgment of the principles set 
forth in the Library Bill of Rights is threatened. 

3. To the Adult Services Division, an awa-d 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


I take pleasure in greeting our nation's li- 
brarians at this annual conference of the 
American Library Association and in com- 
mending you for your services on behalf of 
the intellectual enlightenment and cultural 
enrichment of our citizens. 

It is particularly appropriate that you 
have chosen Libraries and Higher Educa- 
tion as this year's theme. For while our 
library system must be strong throughout, 
college libraries have a special responsi- 
bility at this particular point in history. 
Good libraries are essential to the effective 
functioning of our colleges and universi- 
ties, without which the nation itself could 
not long function effectively. 

I know you share my great satisfaction 
in the passage of the new Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act and the new Library 
Services and Construction Act, both of 
which will go far toward enabling our in- 
stitutions of higher education to meet the 
great responsibilities that lie ahead. 

My best wishes for a productive, suc- 
cessful meeting. 
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in the amount of $7000 for a preliminary re- 
search study on methods and materials for pub- 
lic library service to functionally illiterate adults, 
including a limited field study of existing pro- 
grams of service, and the exploration of possi- 
bilities for, and formulation of, other larger pro- 
posals in the field. 


The election of Joseph L. Wheeler and 
Keyes D. Metcalf to honorary membership in 
the Association, announced to the Council at 
Midwinter, was received by the membership 
with acclamation. 

At the conclusion of regular business Presi- 
dent Wagman recognized E. J. Josey, librar- 
jan, Savannah State College, and trustee, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, Public Library. Mr. Josey 
announced that he wished to speak on two 
matters. First he reported his protest, made at 
a National Library Week Committee meeting 
and later to the Executive Board, that the Mis- 
sissippi Library Association, which cannot 
qualify as a chapter of ALA, had received hon- 
orable mention in a National Library Week 
contest. He asked that the honor be rescinded. 
In reply, President Wagman stated that, al- 
though ALA is represented on the National 
Library Week Steering Committee, National 
Library Week is not an ALA program, and 
that it would be acting in bad faith to with- 
draw the honorable mention “after the fact, 
and on the basis of criteria other than those 
publicly announced." His statement con- 


cluded: 


Quite apart from this, however, we should like 
to persuade you to the view that the awards are 
not made because the states receiving them have 
achieved the conditions we all desire but only 
because of an unusually fine effort to use NLW 
in improving all libraries and promoting an in- 
terest in reading. It is precisely in the states 
where most needs to be done that we hope NLW 
will be most effective. We think that efforts of 
the librarians in those states to mount strong 
NLW programs should be encouraged, rather 
than otherwise, since we sincerely believe that 
the spread of education and enlightenment 
through the promotion of library use can be ex- 
tremely helpful in the effort to erase ignorance 
and prejudice, in the campaign to change the 
conditions which make the library associations 
of some states ineligible for chapter membership 
in ALA. 


Second, Mr. Josey called attention to the 
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continued attendance of ALA officers and staff 
members, sometimes traveling on ALA funds, 
at the meetings of state library Associations 
which cannot qualify for chapter status in the 
Association and moved that officers and staff 
members refrain from such attendance in fu- 
ture. President Wagman ruled that the sur- 
prise motion was in order and the most dra- 
matic hour of the St. Louis Conference began. 
After a number of members had spoken for 
and against the motion, Archie McNeal, retir- 
ing chairman of the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee and member of the Executive Board, 
moved that the matter be referred to the ap- 
propriate body in ALA and reported on later. 
Among those speaking against referral was 
Dorothy Bendix of the Drexel Institute library 
school, who pointed out that, since no mem- 
bership meeting is held at Midwinter, action 
would necessarily be delayed for a full year. 
A number of speakers referred to the fact that 
President Johnson had signed the Civil Rights 
Bill into law the day before. This fact con- 
tributed to the sense of urgency which became 
more and more obvious as the discussion pro- 
ceeded, and Mr. McNeal’s motion for referral 
was voted down. By the time discussion re- 
turned to Mr. Josey’s motion it was also ob- 
vious that it would pass, and a number of 
members made suggestions for clarification 
and improvement of its wording. Mr. Josey 
and his seconder, Eric Moon, editor of Library 
Journal, agreed to the suggestions, and the 
motion as finally put to the vote and passed 
read: 


I move that all ALA officers and ALA staff mem- 
bers should refrain from attending in their offi- 
cial capacity or at the expense of ALA the meet- 
ings of any state associations which are unable 
to meet fully the requirements of chapter status 
in ALA. 


(The 196465 Executive Board, meeting the 
next day, interpreted the word “officers” in 
this motion broadly, to include both division 
officers and committee chairmen—see Execu- 
tive Board highlights.) 

Rev. Joseph P. Browne, Holy Cross College 
Library, Washington, D.C., offered a resolu- 


tion of thanks and congratulations to Pref 


dent Johnson on his signing of the Civil Rights 
Bill. The resolution was adopted. 
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Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee 


In its review of unit and headquarters budget 
requests the Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee found that they "reflected faithfully 
the needs of the Association which were 
emphasized at the Midwinter Pebco meeting" 
(see June ALA Bulletin, page 531). Since 
these requests exceeded the 1964—65 budget 
ceiling by about $88,000, it was necessary to 
make cuts and adjustments of a number of 
kinds before a balanced budget could be ar- 
rived at. *Pebco has been extremely reluctant 
to make these cuts," the reporting subcom- 
mittee stated, *as the needs of the Association 
are real, the programs valid and worthwhile." 
In presenting its budget to the Executive 
Board, Pebco made the following recommen- 
dations on ALA fiscal matters: 

1. The need for additional revenue is serious 
and immediate. Pebco earnestly asks immedi- 
ate consideration of sources for new income. 

2. The operating reserve of $5000 should be 
increased. This fund was woefully inadequate 
to meet the emergencies of the past fiscal year. 

3. The “known income" basis for budget 
preparation should be reviewed. 

4. There is need for long-range financial 
planning. 

5. The publications program, as it is amal- 
gamated into the general budget, should re- 
ceive immediate Executive Board attention. In 
our opinion, the use of publishing income for 
general program financing, while a temporary 
help, may prove to be a long-range problem, 
as this permits the establishment of new pro- 
grams on a basis that may not continue. 

6. Establishment of a new Office of Research 
should be reviewed carefully by the Executive 
Board in terms of its long-range financial 
feasibility. 

7. Implementation of salary increases for 
Grades 1-12 of the headquarters staff should 
receive first priority if additional funds are 
available, becoming effective September 1 
rather than December 1 as provided in the 
budget. 


Executive Board 


aj considerable portion of the Board's time 


went into reviewing reports coming before the 
Council and establishing recommendations to 


Council on those reports. 

The report of the Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee was accepted. The Board 
added $5804 to the 1964-65 General Funds 
Budget recommended by Pebco in order t 
make the proposed changes in the Head- 
quarters Pay Plan, Grades 1-12, effective 
September 1, 1964, rather than December 1, 
1964. In its actions on other parts of the re 
port, the Board appointed a committee con® 
posed of Ralph Blasingame, treasurer, and 
Richard B. Sealock, endowment trustee (with 
a third member to be added), to review the 
“known income" basis (Bylaw Article X) for 
budget preparation; encouraged the Com- 
mittee for a Greater ALA to continue is 
study of the possibility and feasibility of a 
joint ALA-NEA membership for school E- 
brarians; instructed the staff to strive for a 19 
per cent overhead amount in grants from out- 
side sources and to explore the possibility cf 
a modest increase in the price of exhibit 
booths at annual conferences; determined that 
the beginning of Association financial support 
of the ALA Library Technology Project should 
be a first priority should additional funds be 
available in the fall; and referred several -f 
the recommendations relating to publishing to 
the Board's subcommittee on publishing. Other 
recommendations in the report were placed 
on the Board's docket for its 1964 fall meet- 
ing. 

The Board ordered an immediate investiga- 
tion of an incident reported to it of possible 
discrimination against a delegate to the cca- 
ference by one of the St. Louis hotels. As a 
result of the investigation, a letter of protest 
was sent by the President of ALA to the St. 
Louis Council on Human Relations. The 
Board directed that a letter of clarification be 
sent to a member who had protested the ke- 
stowal of Honorable Mention upon the Mises- 
sippi Library Association for its National Li- 
brary Week efforts (see Membership Meeti-g 
Highlights). 

The Board approved a report of its special 
committee on publishing recommending that 
a “recognized membership authority" to æ- 
sist the Board in carrying out its constitu- 
tional responsibilities for the Association’s 
publishing program more fully and effectively 
be proposed to Council. It was felt that a 5e- 
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ginning should be made on some of the steps 
recommended in the report by the Board's 
subcommittee on publishing. 

The Board considered and approved a re- 
port, prepared by an ad hoc committee ap- 
pointed jointly by the presidents of ALA and 
the Library Education Division, entitled Plan- 
ning for the Education and Utilization of Li- 
brarians. The report proposed that, as a next 
step in the work of the ALA Commission on a 
National Plan for Library Education, “the 
ALA designate an individual of scholarly com- 
petence and recognized professional experi- 
ence, and with ample released time, to sum- 
marize and appraise the nature and objec- 
tives of librarianship as they affect the char- 
acter and utilization of personnel." 

The Board felt that the ALA membership, 
in adopting the resolution *that all ALA offi- 
cers and ALA staff members should refrain 
from attending in official capacity or at the 
expense of ALA the meetings of any state asso- 
ciations which are unable to meet fully the 
requirements of chapter status in ALA,” in- 
tended that a broad interpretation be placed 
upon the word “officers.” It was felt that this 
designation should include ALA Councilors, 
the presidents of ALA and divisions, members 
of the ALA Executive Board and boards of 
divisions, and chairmen of committees and 
round tables. The Board made arrangements 
for the preparation and distribution to all 
such officers of a full statement of interpreta- 
tion. 

Further follow-up on the Conference-Within- 
a-Conference, through a conference in Wash- 


ington next spring on the importance of li- 
braries in education, was decided upon. The 
conference will seek to inform other educa- 
tional associations and organizations of the 
needs of students and libraries as revealed by 
CWC, with the intent of strengthening their 
support for better library services. About fifty 
national organizations will be invited to par- 
ticipate. 

The Board also— 

Approved an advisory statement, prepared 
by a Board subcommittee, entitled Suggestions 
to ALA and Council Nominating Committees. 

Agreed to send the schedule of all meetings 
to ALA Councilors in advance of the Mid- 
winter Meeting and annual conference. 

Appointed Arthur Yabroff Member-at-Large 
on Pebco for a three-year term; named Esther 
Piercy chairman of the Board’s Headquarters 
Visiting Committee and placed Keith Doms 
and Archie McNeal on the committee for two 
years and one year respectively; reelected 
Holden K. Farrar an ALA Endowment Trustee 
for a three-year period beginning September 1, 
1964. 

Accepted a study, prepared by the manage- 
ment firm of Cresap, McCormick, and Paget, 
recommending a Program for Improving the 
Processing of Membership and Subscription 
Records at ALA Headquarters, and approved 
the necessary steps for implementation during 
the summer and fall of 1964. 

Selected the dates of November 10-14 for 
its 1964 fall meeting and the meetings of the 
Headquarters Visiting Committee and the In- 
vestments Committee. 


DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division 


Adult Services Division's programs struck the 
note of cooperation, beginning with a meet- 
ing on Wednesday morning devoted to a dis- 
cussion of libraries, labor and service to the 
aging, which was planned jointly by the Com- 
mittee on Library Service to an Aging Popu- 
lation and the Library Service to Labor Joint 
Committee. Following a summary of current 
developments in educational programming for 
older people by Donald P. Kent, director, 
U.S. Office of Aging, Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, 
labor education specialist, and Nathaniel 
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Brooks, consultant on senior centers, United 
Auto Workers International Union, outlined 
some problems faced by the retired worker 
and the difficulties which libraries have experi- 
enced in reaching and meeting their needs. 
Commentary from a panel of librarians and a 
labor union official from the St. Louis area 
brought out the desire and the need to work 
more closely together in meeting these needs 
and resulted in some practical suggestions for 


doing so. Additional copies of the excellege 


kit of materials prepared for this meeting are 
available on request from the ASD office, 
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when accompanied by a self-addressed mailing 
label. 

The all-day meeting presented jointly by 
ASD and Young Adult Services Division, on 
Developing the Lifetime Reader Before, Dur- 
ing, and After College, provided an oppor- 
tunity for more than 700 librarians serving a 
wide variety of clienteles to talk with each 
other and with publishers about their common 
concerns in serving and stimulating readers. 
The luncheon address by John Dieckhoff, Cen- 
ter for the Study of Higher Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, will appear 
in a later issue of the ALA Bulletin. A panel 
of representatives of local agencies concerned 
with education reacted to Mr. Dieckhoff's 
speech and to the working paper which had 
been provided—a summary of research on the 
reading habits of college graduates. The 
panel's suggestions of ways in which libraries 
might develop and stimulate reading on the 
part of college graduates were then discussed 
by the audience. An exhibit of reading lists 
gathered from a number of public libraries 
was a popular feature of the meeting. 

ASD's brief membership meeting, preced- 
ing the program on labor, libraries, and the 
aging. included progress reports on the work 
of the Committee on Reading Improvement 
for Adults and that of evaluating the Reading 
Guide pamphlets. A film, The Adult at the 
Public Library, produced by the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, was introduced by 
Muriel Fuller. Following the film showing, she 
conducted a brief discussion on its effective- 
ness and use. A change in the bylaws to pro- 
vide for electing a second vice-president was 
approved by the members of the division. 

The ASD Board of Directors approved a 
project of the Special Projects Committee, to 
be carried out with Office for Adult Education 
funds, to provide a publication which will 
list and evaluate study—discussion programs 
currently available, which deal with subjects 
of nationwide concern, and will in addition 
help in planning and carrying out activities 
based on these programs. 

The ASD-Reference Services Division Com- 
mittee on Orientation held an organizational 

eeting to discuss the purposes of the com- 
mittee and feasibility of the project under 
consideration. The group agreed that there 


were several approaches to the problem of 
reaching the adult user with information on 
public library services which suited his par- 
ticular needs, and of helping him to make best 
use of the library to meet these needs. Each 
committee member was assigned one of the 
approaches discussed for further development 
and submission to the chairman, who will de- 
velop them into a report. Consideration was 
also given to next steps to be undertaken at 
a meeting of the committee in the fall.— 
Eleanor Phinney. 


American Association of School 
Librarians 


For the first time at a national level, the 
American Association of School Librarians. 
the National Education Association Depart- 
ment of Audiovisual Instruction, and the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment cooperated to hold a preconference 
on Curriculum Design and Educational Media- 

John Goodlad of the University of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, gave the keynote address 
on Emerging Patterns in Curriculum. This 
speech sparked active group discussions. Sat- 
urday morning was devoted to four mult 
media approach demonstrations. The afternoon 
of the same day was taken up by a symposium 
on various types of organizational patterns 
for media services followed by group discus- 
sions. The banquet speaker, Harold Drum- 
mond of the University of New Mexico, presi 
dent of ASCD, closed the conference with a 
challenging request for cooperation among the 
three groups represented in serving the neecs 
of education. 

At the premiere of the Knapp School Le 
braries Project film. . And Something 
More, depicting the impact of a good library 
and its resources on the children and faculty 
of an elementary school, the producers of the 
film, two of the star performers—the teacher 
and the librarian, and administrators of the 
school system where the film was made were 
introduced. 

At the State Assembly Breakfast Margaret 
McElderry, editor of children's books of Has- 
court Brace and World, Inc., and author Joan 
Anglund entertained those present with a con- 
versation about their experiences working to- 
gether. Following the breakfast the official 
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state representatives discussed school library 
activities in their states. 

At the program and membership meeting, 
Paul Witt of Columbia University talked pro- 
vocatively about Teacher Education and 
School Libraries. This address was followed 
by an interesting presentation called Insepa- 
rables: The Teachers and the Librarian. Mari- 
an Scott of Rutgers University and Eleanor 
McKinney, librarian of the Hanover Park High 
School, New Jersey, showed how they planned 
a program to give students of teachers col- 
leges and other educators a vivid picture of 
good school library service. 

The Board of Directors learned with regret 
of the resignation of Margaret Calhoun, the 
assistant to the AASL executive secretary at 
NEA headquarters. The directors voted to 
support the resolution of the Children's Serv- 
ices Division concerning the inadvisability of 
withdrawing children's books from the U.S. 
Information Services libraries. 

On Wednesday Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., held a reception honoring the AASL 
Advisory Committee for the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica School Library Awards, the win- 
ners of this year’s awards, and Mary Gaver, 
author of the pamphlet describing situations 
in the 1963 winning school systems. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica presented to Miss Gaver a 
check for $400 resulting from the sale of the 
pamphlet. Miss Gaver passed this check on to 
the president of AASL to be used in imple- 
menting the school library  standards.— 


Dorothy A. McGinniss. 


American Association of State Libraries 


The American Association of State Libraries 
joined the Public Library Association in pre- 
senting a program called Implications of the 
Library Services and Construction Act for 
Public Library Development. After a descrip- 
tion of the act by Paxton P. Price, director, 
U.S. Office of Education, Library Services 
Branch, Lowell A. Martin, Grolier Inc., spoke 
on What Will the Act Mean for Public Li- 
braries, Today and Tomorrow? in a most 
challenging manner. His paper will be pub- 
lished in an early issue of the ALA Bulle- 
tin. A reactor panel composed of Harold L. 
Hamill, Los Angeles Public Library; Roger H. 
McDonough, New Jersey State Library; Mar- 
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garet E. Monroe, Library School, University 
of Wisconsin; Helen M. Miller, Idaho State 
Library; and Phillip Monypenny, director, 
Survey of Library Functions of the States, and 
professor, University of Illinois, brought out 
specific facets of the topic about which they 
were particularly concerned. Ruth Warncke, 
Western Reserve library school, served as 
moderator. 

The membership of ASL approved a num- 
ber of changes in the bylaws, the most impor- 
tant of which were to delete the office of secre- 
tary and enlarge the Board of Directors by 
increasing to three the members-at-large, to 
serve staggered three-year terms. 

The Board of Directors approved a recom- 
mendation of the Planning Committee pre- 
sented by the chairman, Mrs. Carma R. Leigh, 
for a series of regional seminars to be held in 
at least three library schools, at which state 
library consultants would consider in depth 
the problems of larger libraries. The Library 
Services and Construction Act makes this an 
urgent need. in view of its application to all 
public libraries as opposed to the previous 
limitation to rural areas. 

It also expressed its interest in having ALA 
included among the national organizations 
promoting postentry training in administra- 
tive and managerial skills for those whose 
basic training had been in professional or 
technical fields.—£Eleanor A. Ferguson. 


American Library Trustee Association 


George Coen, president, presided at the gen- 
eral meeting of the American Library Trustee 
Association, at which Charles A. Schweig- 
hauser, manager of the St. Louis Planetarium, 
spoke on A Modern View of the Astronomical 
Universe. : 

The Board of Directors approved a Manual 
of Procedures and Policies, established a Pub- 
lications Committee, and accepted an emblem 
for the division. The manual for board mem- 
bers and committee chairmen includes outlines 
of functions and responsibilities and a calen- 
dar for activity. 

The new Publications Committee has been 
established to coordinate existing trustee pub- 
lications and recommend areas for future pu 
lications. 

The ALTA Assembly of State Associations, 
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formerly called the National Assembly, had 
50 representatives from 37 states, the largest 
number ih its history. Dr. Lee Hoover, a 
state library trustee, Esther Mae Henke, staff 
member of a state library, and Mrs. Gerald 
Carson, member of a library foundation, pre- 
sented papers on Developing State Trustee 
Associations. 

Some 250 trustees, including one from 
Guam, participated in the fifth annual Ameri- 
can Library Trustee Association Preconfer- 
ence Institute. 

Keynote speaker Dr. Fred McKinney, pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Missouri, 
and popular television lecturer, dealt pri- 
marily with human motivations, in keeping 
with the first session's underlying purpose, 
Understanding of Professional Librarianship. 
He spoke of the importance of motivating and 
lessening resistance in working with librari- 
ans, fellow trustees, readers, and nonreaders. 

Three professional librarians addressed the 
Saturday afternoon session. Henry G. Shear- 
ouse, Jr. assistant librarian. Denver Public 
Library, said that Knowing the Requirements 
for Good Library Service and Facilities is an 
obligation, a basic necessity of trusteeship, and 
that the book. Public Library Standards, and 
its revisions, is a universal tool, applicable to 
all libraries with little change. 

Paxton P. Price, director, Library Services 
Branch, spoke of the essentiality of getting ex- 
pert advice, usually available from the state 
library agency, in developing a plan and im- 
plementing its steps to achieve progress. He 
said that even “foot-dragging fellow trustees 
[would] jump on the bandwagon" when re- 
sults of “can-do” planning begin paying off. 

William S. Geller. Los Angeles County li- 
brarian, spoke on Gauging Progress and of- 
fered a more dynamic meaning of “gauge”: 
"To cause to conform to a standard." He 
urged trustees to get more mileage out of 
management devices and to consider the many 
measuring tools inherent in a well-constructed 
budget. Among considerations he mentioned 
for use in the “gauging process" were costs by 
hours, by time, and by elements of activity. 

Immediately following this session, individ- 
Be trustees received expert advice at five pro- 
ssionally staffed Problem Clinics. Topics cov- 
ered were: building and facilities, personnel, 





Mrs. Raymond Young, past president of the Americon 
Library Trustee Association, autographs copies of her 
book, The Library Trustee. With her are Charles E 
Gosnell of New York University library, chairman cf 


the Committee on Copyright Issues, and Elizabeth 


Geiser of the R. R. Bowker staff. 


financial support, public relations, and cc- 
operative and regional planning. A film of the 
Michigan Governor’s Conference and a gen- 
eral discussion on the importance and tech- 
niques of governors’ conferences on libraries 
were also held. 

Final speaker of the institute was Irving 
Dilliard, trustee of the Collinsville, Illinois, 
Memorial Public Library, and visiting lee- 
turer this past year at the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs cf 
Princeton University. The distinguished jour- 
nalist, scholar, author, and educator challenged 
the trustees to make the free public library “a 
bastion of freedom" and submitted a mini- 
mum bibliography of materials to go in any 
public library so committed. Mr. Dilliard de- 
cried popular journalism and its lack of ur- 
derstanding of the Bill of Rights and the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 


Association of College and Research 
Libraries 


Alvin M. Weinberg, director, Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, and author of the contre- 
versial report, “Science, Government, and In- 
formation," summarized the developments 
and challenges in these fields at an Association 
of College and Research Libraries general ses- 
sion, concerning himself with the relatior- 
ships between the crisis in science, the infor- 
mation centers and the librarian, the location 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION YEAR 


The following resolution, offered by the Inter- 
national Relations Committee, was adopted at the 
second Council session: 


Wuereas, The United Nations General Assembly 
has designated 1965 as International Cooperation 
Year and has requested member states, the spe- 
cialized agencies, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and the nongovernmental organi- 
zations concerned to take note of this designa- 
tion, to publicize to the widest extent feasible the 
activities of international cooperation in which 
they have been and are at present engaged and 
their efforts to strengthen and expand these ac- 
tivities, and to formulate such plans and pro- 
grams as seem to them appropriate to promote 
the purposes of the International Cooperation 
Year, be it known that the Council of the 
American Library Association, in recognition of 
the commitment of the Association to interna- 
tional cooperation, therefore 
ResoLves, That the year 1965 be recognized as 
International Cooperation Year; that it com- 
mends to the officers of the Association, to its 
divisions, round tables, committees, to its affili- 
ates, and to its members both institutional and 
personal such activities as are consistent with the 
General Assembly's resolution and the charter of 
-the American Library Association; that it sug- 
gests that ways be sought to improve American 
libraries and librarianship through study of li- 
braries and librarianship abroad, to make avail- 
able to foreign libraries and librarians knowl- 
edge of developments in American libraries and 
the experience and abilities of American li- 
brarians; and that American libraries signalize 
this significant year by means appropriate to 
their institutions. 





of the information centers, the government's 
role, and the future of such centers. 

In another general session, a panel dis- 
cussed three different approaches to the prob- 
lem of training undergraduate college students 
to use their libraries effectively, emphasizing 
the cooperative involvement of both faculty 
and librarians. 

Programs of ACRL sections were concerned 
with the federal government and college li- 
braries, the junior college of the future, and 
the architect vs. the librarian. Programs of 
subsections covered the accessibility of agri- 
cultural and biological sciences literature, the 
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Medlars program of the National Library of 
Medicine, Flemish painting, the Vatican 
microfilm collection of St. Louis University, 
modern art research problems, the “K” classi- 
fication, and building Slavic research collec- 
tions. In addition, several ACRL committees 
held program meetings to discuss the strengths 
and weaknesses of the ALA Standards for 
Junior College Libraries, cooperative projects 
in New York metropolitan libraries, and mu- 
tual problems of architects and librarians. 
Approximately 80 persons attended an Insti- 
tute on Rare Books in Natural History, held 
at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, and 
Linda Hall Library in Kansas City, Kansas. 

The ACRL Board of Directors approved a 
number of organizational changes, including 
establishment of two-year terms for committee 
members, allowing reappointment for second 
and third terms. A section providing for ACRL 
chapters was approved for inclusion in the 
Bylaws. These changes in the Bylaws will be 
submitted to the ACRL membership for ap- 
proval during the coming year. 

An ACRL Audio-Visual Committee was es- 
tablished as a subcommittee of the ALA com- 
mittee. 

In other action, President Neal Harlow re- 
ported the pleasure of the members in learn- 
ing that new membership forms would pro- 
vide for selection of subsection membership 
beginning September 1, 1964. The incoming 
president, Archie L. McNeal, was asked to 
write a letter to the ALA executive director 
requesting that authorization be provided for 
payment of royalties to authors of ACRL 
monographs. 

The CorrLEcE LIBRARIES SECTION estab- 
lished two ad hoc committees, one on non- 
Western library materials for undergraduate 
studies, another on community use of aca- 
demic libraries. The Junior CorLEcE Li- 
BRARIES SECTION reported developments in the 
proposed study of junior college libraries and 
a preconference meeting on this subject in 
Detroit, which they hope to sponsor jointly 
with the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges and other interested agencies. 

The Grants Committee accepted a grant of 
$100,000 in materials and equipment troy 
the Microcard Foundation for distribution fo 
college libraries in 1964. The Committee on 
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Library Surveys has begun the compilation of 
a list of syrveyors with supporting informa- 
tion for each to aid the executive secretary in 
suggesting names in answer to requests re- 


ceived in the ACRL office.—George M. Bailey. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries program meetings took advantage 
of the concentration of medical facilities in the 
St. Louis area. The Monday afternoon session, 
held in the Wohl Memorial Hospital of the 
Barnes Hospital Complex, was devoted to a 
discussion of the role of the hospital and insti- 
tution library in education and research. Eliz- 
abeth McIntosh, director of nursing, Barnes 
Hospital, St. Louis, enumerated the factors of 
increased patient load and the change in the 
role of the nurse which require new methods 
and intensified training, and stressed the cen- 
tral role of the library both in curriculum sup- 
port and in facilitating research in new cur- 
riculum and methodology. Her recognition 
that this cannot be accomplished without im- 
proved facilities and collections and adequate 
preparation of the librarian for this special 
field was reinforced by the rest of the panel. 
Dr. Armand E. Brodeur, associate profes- 
sor of radiology and associate dean, School 
of Medicine, St. Louis University, concen- 
trated on the importance to the busy physician 
of freedom of access to the materials on which 
he can spend only limited time, and challenged 
the group with his references to the rapidly 
increasing use of audio-visual materials in 
medical instruction. He predicted the early use 
of electronically equipped individual carrels. 
Speaking from the standpoint of the librarian 
in a nonteaching hospital, William K. Beatty, 
Northwestern University Medical School, Chi- 
cago, emphasized that the hospital librarian 
must both continue his own education and be 
prepared to support research in process, and 
that his effectiveness depends in great part on 
the reputation he develops for alert and re- 
sourceful response to the needs of his clientele. 
Myrl E. Alexander. director, Center for the 


Wa. Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Correc- 


iNps. Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, in analyzing the role of the library in the 
correctional institution impressed the audience 


with his vision of the rehabilitation work of 
which the librarian is capable and predicted a 
rapid increase in the development and use o* 
these libraries in the near future. In sum- 
marizing, the moderator, Francis O'Leary. 
Medical Center, St. Louis University, com- 
mented on the common problems of function. 
growth, changing emphases, and the need for 
increased quality and increased research which 
had emerged in the discussion and called for 
greater flexibility and the development of co- 
operative relationships to solve these problems. 

At a dinner meeting that evening, Dr. Jack 
Eidelman, a practicing psychiatrist in St. 
Louis, outlined the medical uses of hypnosis 
and demonstrated the basic techniques of in- 
ducing hypnotic states, using members of the 
group as subjects. 

The division business meeting heard a quick 
review of the year's work of the division, in- 
cluding a short report on the results of the 
Bibliotherapy Workshop. This was followed 
by a panel discussion concerned with the effee- 
tive use of volunteer service in hospitals which 
gave listeners helpful insights into the full pe- 
tential of volunteer service in hospital libraries 
and the many ways in which volunteers may 
be used. Particular attention was given to the 
importance of recruiting and to basic train- 
ing which to be effective involves a complete 
understanding by the volunteer of her role. 
The final program meeting heard a brief talk 
by Robert C. Strain, secretary, C. V. Mosby 
Company, on the planning and handling of a 
medical manuscript. A tour of medical pub- 
lishing facilities and bindery under the aus- 
pices of the company followed. 

The AHIL Board of Directors devoted its 
attention largely to review and approval of a 
manual of procedures for the Board of Di- 
rectors and committee chairmen, as submitted 
by the Committee on Organization. Discussien 
of the procedures for the Exceptional Service 
Award led to the decision to consider candi- 
dates for the award annually, instead of plan- 
ning definitely on a biennial award, while con- 
tinuing the policy of making an award only 
when highly qualified candidates were pre- 
sented for consideration. 

The Special Projects Committee reported 
completion of initial arrangements with the 
Maryland Department of Correction and the 
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Maryland Library Association for conducting 
a survey to be followed by a demonstration of 
good library service in a correctional institu- 
tion. This project is a direct result of the chal- 
lenge given AHIL by the speaker at its Chi- 
cago meeting, Father Gervase Brinkman, to 
do something to improve the quality of li- 
brary service in correctional institutions. 

As a follow-up on the Bibliotherapy Work- 
shop, the Bibliotherapy Committee has made 
plans for developing proposals for research 
along the lines suggested in the discussions, 
and to work toward the provision of oppor- 
tunities for training in bibliotherapy through 
a series of regional workshops. It was decided 
that a program on the subject of the selection 
and use of materials in all types of the li- 
braries represented in AHIL would take the 
place of the follow-up workshop which had 
been under consideration for the Detroit Con- 
ference.—Eleanor Phinney. 

AHIL’s Bibliotherapy Workshop was the 
result of several years of planning and organ- 
izing. The National Institutes of Mental Health 
supported the workshop with a grant. 

Library Trends (October 1962) and posi- 
tion papers by the consultants served as the 
textual basis for the workshop. The keynote 
address, by Dr. Howard P. Rome, chief. Sec- 
tion of Psychiatry, Mayo Clinic. set forth some 
developments in psychiatry that have a bear- 
ing on the field of bibliotherapy. 

On Friday and on Saturday morning, the 
sessions alternated between discussions among 
the consultants and general discussions in- 
volving both the consultants and the observers, 
who all represented a variety of medical, nurs- 
ing, therapy. educational, library. and related 
disciplines. The concluding session developed 
further some of the major points and recom- 
mendations. 

Users and potential users of bibliotherapy 
had an opportunity to examine the goals and 
actions of bibliotherapists from standpoints 
both without and within the library field. Sev- 
eral important ideas and germs of ideas came 
from the sessions: The question of an exami- 
nation of education for the bibliotherapist was 
raised several times. The need for research 
and quantitative data was strongly emphasized. 
The matter of nomenclature was raised, and 
‘he term, “clinical librarian," was suggested; 
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this would include a wider field than that en- 
gaged in by the bibliotherapist. 

Immediate results include a deeper under- 
standing of bibliotherapy by all the profes- 
sions represented. Future results, which can 
be of great importance, depend on a thought- 
ful, broad, and well-organized series of pro- 
grams stemming from this beginning.—Wil- 
liam K. Beatty. 


Children’s Services Division 

The Children’s Services Division Board of Di- 
rectors authorized a committee to study ques- 
tions concerning the selection and announce- 
ment of the Newbery-Caldecott Awards. 

The Advisory Committee to the Jaycees an- 
nounced the “Good Reading for Youth” four- 
state pilot project of the U.S. Jaycees and 
CSD had gone into its seventh successful month 
with a record number of book exhibits being 
shown to more than 133,000 parents and chil- 
dren. 

CSD, at its membership meeting, urged in- 
crease of children’s books and expansion of 
service to children in U.S. Information Serv- 
ices libraries and protested the apparent cur- 
rent policy of accepting random volunteer con- 
tributions in the children’s book area. 

The annual Newbery-Caldecott Awards din- 
ner, attended by more than 1200, heard ac- 
ceptance speeches by Emily Neville for Its 
Like This, Cat, the Newbery Award book, and 
Maurice Sendak, winner of the Caldecott 
Award for Where the Wild Things Are. Storer 
Lunt. chairman of the book industry com- 
mittee which initiated an appeal for funds re- 
cently, announced that results of this drive 
had brought the total of the Frederic G. 
Melcher Scholarship Fund to $51,585. 

The magic of children’s book illustration 
unfolded through The Lively Art of Picture 
Books, a one-hour color film produced by the 
Weston Woods Studios. John Langstaff, nar- 
rator, traced the history of picture books and 
took the audience into the homes and lives of 
three outstanding illustrators of children’s 
books: Barbara Cooney, Robert McCloskey, 
and Maurice Sendak. 

Immediately 
meeting, CSD hosted a preview of Rob 
Radnitz’ Island of the Blue Dolphin, a film 
adaptation of the 1961 Newbery Medal book. 
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following the membership Joos 
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Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson acknowledges the standing 
ovation given her during the inaugural banquet when 
President Wqgman referred to her impending retire- 
ment from the ALA staff. At left is Andrew J. Eaton of 
the Washington University library, cochairman of the 
Local Committee; at right, Charles W. Olsen of the St. 
Louis Public Library, chairman of the Finance and In- 
augural Banquet Committee. 


Library Administration Division 


Approximately 500 persons participated in a 
two-day preconference institute on equipment, 
sponsored by the Library Administration Di- 
vision. Attention was directed, through speak- 
ers and panel discussions, to the problems in 
five major areas of library equipment: in- 
formal furnishings, lighting, listening facili- 
ties, mechanical distribution of books, and 
floor materials for libraries. 

New data on the levels of lighting were pre- 
sented by H. Richard Blackwell, director, In- 
stitute for Research in Vision, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Other major speakers included Keyes 
D. Metcalf and C. Walter Stone, librarians; 
Brock Arms and Walter Netsch, architects 
and designers; and representatives of the 
American Carpet Institute and Armstrong 
Cork Company. 

Evening tours of the recently constructed li- 
braries at St. Louis University and Washing- 
ton University were given. 

Joel Williams, director, ALA National Sta- 
tistics Coordinating Project, presented the 
projects results at the membership meeting. 
Included were presentations by staff type-of- 
library consultants on suggested statistical 
tabulations for various types of libraries. Re- 
sults of the year's work will be issued in a 
handbook, Concepts and Definitions for Li- 
brary Statistics. It is hoped that the report 
will serve as a basis for an international con- 
ference on library statistics. sponsored by 
Unesco. 

Plaques were presented to the First Honor 
Award winners of the 1964. AIACALA-NBC 
Library Buildings Award Program: Charles 
Patterson Van Pelt Library. University of 
Pennsylvania; Beinecke Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library, Yale University: and the Flora 
B. Tenzler Memorial Library, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 

The 1964 awards from the Library Public 
Relations Council were presented to the li- 
braries submitting the best annual report, the 





best library circular, and the best booklist. 

At the Detroit Conference in 1965, LAD 
intends to present a total program which wil! 
involve three sessions on administration in 
libraries. The Public Relations Section, the 
Library Organization and Management Sec- 
tion, and the Personnel Administration Sec- 
tion will cooperate in this venture. Includec 
will be speakers, panel discussions, and circles 
of information. 

Also discussed was the status of LAD proj- 
ects. An evaluation of the Small Libraries Proj- 
ect, which ended one year ago, is currently 
being conducted. Questionnaires have beer 
sent out and a series of regional meetings will 
be held this fall to determine the effectiveness 
and the future possibilities for the SLP 
pamphlets. 

The International City Managers Associa- 
tion in cooperation with LAD will issue, on 
July 31, the volume on public library admin- 
istration entitled Local Public Library Ad- 
ministration. 

The LAD Board of Directors voted to sup- 
port a proposal recommended by the Advisory 
Committee to the Office for Recruitment for 
establishing a recruiting award, and that this 
endorsed proposal be conveyed to the ALA 
Awards Committee. A supplement to the Li- 
brary Statistics of College and Universities. 
1962-63: Institutional Data is now available 
through the LAD office at 75¢ per copy. 

Tentative plans for the 1965 Detroit pre- 
conference institute on buildings were dis- 
cussed by the BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT SEC- 
TION. It was suggested that emphasis be placed 
on detailed planning. This would involve dis- 
cussion of various areas of library planning 
such as technical services and circulations. The 
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relationship of the librarian to staff, govern- 
ing authorities, and representative patron 
groups in the planning process would be an- 
other area of investigation. In addition, the 
usual presentation of plans and critiques 
would be presented. The Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division and the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association have already 
expressed an interest in participation in the 
institute. 

The Higher Educational Facilities Act was 
discussed by the Buildings Committee for Col- 
lege and University Libraries. The act was 
discussed from two approaches. Edmon Low 
presented the act from idea to enactment, 
while Richard Farley pursued the possibilities 
from enactment to accomplishment. 

The Buildings Committee for Hospital, In- 
stitution, and Special Libraries dealt with the 
problems of constructing libraries in larger 
buildings, such as hospitals, government of- 
fices, and other bulidings devoted primarily 
to other uses. Speakers included Elsa Free- 
man, section chairman, McCoy Hill of the 
U.S. Veterans Administration, and Gordon 
Randall of IBM Corporation. 

The Planning School Library Quarters 
Committee discussed the revision of the head- 
quarters file of school library plans. Work on 
the file will be done during the summer. The 
bibliography on school library quarters and 
equipment will be updated. The general con- 
tent of the school library sessions of the De- 
troit preconference were planned. 

The LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT SECTION heard representatives of the 
Library Technology Project, Gage-Babcock, 
and an insurance company present a discus- 
sion of the future of the model insurance 
policy for libraries. Establishment of valua- 
tions, safety features for library buildings, 
and other related matters were discussed. 

At the meeting of the Statistics Committee 
on School Libraries, the final draft of Chap- 
ter IV, Statistics for School Libraries, of the 
forthcoming handbook was distributed to those 
present and will be mailed to those absent. 
Suggestions were made for tightening an item 
on physical facilities and for including data 
on length of school year in regard to person- 
nel. In. planning for implementation of the 
Statistics Project, the committee will strive for 
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a presentation relating to school library sta- 
tistics at the next annual conference, an ar- 
ticle to be carried in School Libraries follow- 
ing publication of the handbook, and a small 
flier of facts and figures on school libraries 
for distribution at the Detroit Conference. 

The Statistics Committee for Public Li- 
braries discussed the need for publication of 
public library statistics by the U.S. Office of 
Education to bring the 1955—56 statistics up 
to date, the Public Library Statistics chapter 
of the National Statistics Coordinating Project 
draft handbook, an analysis of the USOE 
questionnaire on public library physical plant 
facilities, the need for an index to publish sta- 
tistics available in various sources, and the 
need for annual Decatur study of medium- 
sized public library salary statistics. 

The Statistics Committee for State Li- 
braries gave final review to the chapter on 
state libraries in the Statistics Coordinating 
Project draft handbook. The committee also 
acted as a sounding board for two Library 
Services Branch activities: the Survey of Spe- 
cial Libraries Serving State Governments and 
the Survey of Public Libraries Facilities. The 
committee will now begin drafting a sample 
questionnaire based on recommendations of 
the ALA Statistics Coordinating Project. 

The Statistics Committee for State Libraries 
discussed the draft on Statistics for State Li- 
brary Agencies that will appear as a chapter 
in the Handbook of Concepts and Definitions 
for Library Statistics. 

A joint meeting of the Statistics Coordinat- 
ing Project and its staff was held to provide 
opportunity to react to the presentation of the 
project report and to determine future steps. 
The coordinating committee will carry the 
primary responsibilities of implementing the 
project recommendations and assuring con- 
tinued study and coordination of library sta- 
tistics. At Midwinter the committee will re- 
view the projected national plan for statistics 
gathering, an arm of the project, and will con- 
tinue to develop a statistical program which 
realistically reflects the interests of the several 
statistics committees and interested groups. 

The In-Service Training Committee of the 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SECTION con- 
sidered a proposed outline for an in-service 
training manual. A preliminary draft will be 
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developed and considered at the Midwinter 
Meeting. Spme consideration was given to the 
establishment of standards for internships in 
librarianship. A proposal for the development 
of in-service training programs based on the 
new publication, Local Public Library Ad- 
ministration, was presented by William 
Besuden of the International City Managers 
Association. The committee decided to ex- 
plore the possibility of setting up pilot in-serv- 
ice training institutes in Ohio, Michigan, Il- 
linois, California, and New York. 

The Publications Committee devoted itself 
primarily to organizing the work in order to 
make recommendations for implementing the 
suggestions made by the editorial committee 
concerning ALA personnel publications. 

The Retirement Homes Committee dis- 
tributed a questionnaire designed to deter- 
mine interest in retirement facilities for li- 
brarians. Results will be analyzed and the 
progress of the committee will be determined 
to some extent by the results. 

The PusLiIc RELATIONS SECTION appointed 
a committee to serve as a sounding board for 
the ALA Public Relations Officer, the Library 
Administration Committee on Public Relations 
Services to Libraries. 

Ethan W. H. Shepley, former chancellor of 
Washington University, discussed the citizen’s 
participation in government at the Friends of 
Libraries Committee luncheon. He stressed the 
importance of an active and effective interest. 

Preliminary planning was held on the func- 
tion and direction of the newly formed Pub- 
lications Committee, of which the Leaflets 
Committee is now a subcommittee. Discussion 
of the variety, quantity, and appearance of 
library publications indicated a need for spe- 
cific advisory service to libraries. It was 
agreed to: 1) designate a jury of consultants 
for a specific region who will advise on edi- 
torial function, design. production, etc., of the 
publications in the area: 2) undertake two 
pilot projects in areas of heavy and sparse 


Michael V. Krenitsky, librarian of the Michigan College 
of Mining and Technology, Houghton, and William Carl- 
X of the Oregon State System of Higher Education 
IMraries examining building plans at the Library Ad- 
ministration Division booth in the professional exhibits 
area. 


population; 3) consider, at the Detroit Con- 
ference, publications with displays of superio” 
and poor examples. The committee will alse 
continue the responsibilities of the dissolved 
Library Periodicals Round Table. 

The Leaflets Committee is now a subcom- 
mittee of the new Publications Committee. In 
1964 a leaflet, “Put Your Library in This Pic 
ture," was issued. The next leaflet will con- 
cern news releases, i.e., general categories 0* 
news items, sources of newsworthy stories. 
preparation of releases, promotion follow-up. 
safeguards needed in problem areas, etc. Karl 
Nyren will prepare the leaflet. 

William J. Biehl of George Fry and Associ- 
ates, Chicago, spoke to the CIRCULATION 
Services Discussion Group on library or- 
ganization and planning with special emphasis 
on circulation systems. 


Library Education Division 


The membership and program meeting of the 
Library Education Division was devoted te 
the National Plan for Library Education. Carl 
W. Hintz, newly appointed chairman of the 
Commission on the National Plan for Library 
Education, traced the history of the idea from 
its beginning at the Institute on the Future of 
Librarianship, held at Cleveland in 1962. Until 
January 1964, the commission's work had 
been in the hands of the Drafting Committee 
which produced a draft of a National Plam 
for Library Education. The substance of this 
draft was discussed by members of the com- 
mission at the Midwinter Meeting 1964, but 
since that time there has been no action om 
the plan. 

In June 1964, the ALA and LED presidents 


called together an ad hoc committee to cor- 
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sider the next step in planning. This commit- 
tee agreed that no single plan could be con- 
sidered, but that the matter which involved 
both library personnel and education should 
be approached by a penetrating study of the 
character of librarianship and its need for 
various types of education. The ad hoc com- 
mittee considered that this could best be done 
by the appointment of “an individual of schol- 
arly competence and recognized professional 
experience to summarize and appraise the na- 
ture and objectives of librarianship as they 
affect the character and utilization of person- 
nel.^ A to this effect was 
made to the ALA Executive Board. 

LED will cosponsor the Institute on Li- 
brary School Administration planned by the 
Library Services Branch in the spring of 1965. 
Administrators of graduate curricula in li- 
brarianship who have been appointed within 
the last five years will be invited to meet with 


recommendation 


representatives of other library schools for the 
exchange of ideas, discussion of problems, and 
consideration of goals. 

LED will also support the annual Institute 
for Teachers from colleges and universities of- 
fering courses in librarianship. which will be 
conducted by the University of Illinois as a 
project in education. Tests and examinations 
will be the subject of the first institute. 

The numerous recommendations relating to 
professional education growing out of the 
Conference-Within-a-Conference, referred to 
LED for implementation, were thoroughly dis- 
cussed. Committees were authorized to estab- 
lish relationships with all types of library train- 
ing agencies to promote such matters as the 
development of extension courses to serve 
regions, a network of workshops or institutes, 
regularization of experience, the intellectual 
content of courses, the increasing importance 
of liberal arts, and hizher standards of admis- 
sion. 

Through the aid of Asia Foundation funds 
and the Bogle Memorial Fund, 36 library 
school students from foreign countries were 
able to attend either the ALA annual confer- 
ence or regional or state library meetings. 

The program and membership meeting of 
the TEACHERS SECTION offered a window 
which looked out on the future. Edward M. 
Heiliger, Florida Atlantic University, Boca 
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Robert L. Gitler, director 
of the library school at 
the state college in Gen- 
eseo, New York, who 
has recently been ap- 
pointed to the director- 
ship at Peabody. 





Raton, and C. Walter Stone, Graduate Library 
School, University of Pittsburgh, described 
teaching materials and learning resources of a 
library of the future. 

The automated procedures developed at 
Florida Atlantic University with the IBM 357 
and 360 machines have made possible a com- 
plete revision of staff organization in the li- 
brary. The learning resources staff will num- 
ber 80 persons. Mr. Heiliger emphasized the 
need for training for these new methods. The 
university is offering fellowships and plan- 
ning for internships in the library's unique 
organization. 

Mr. Stone sees the future library as services 
rather than an institution, heavily automated, 
with emphasis on resources resulting in new 
hierarchies of the staff. Enriched undergradu- 
ate study including the behavioral sciences and 
subject specialization will be desirable. The 
special courses in automation now offered at 
the library school in Pittsburgh are interdi- 
visional. The personnel spectrum will extend 
from technician to specialist. 


Public Library Association 


The Public Library Association cosponsored 
with the Intellectual Freedom Committee a 
meeting on Intellectual Freedom vs. the Cen- 
sors—the Public Library’s Responsibility. 
Emerson Greenaway described the problem 
which had developed at the Free Library of 
Philadelphia and three members of the com- 
mittee, Leroy C. Merritt, Everett T. Moore, 
and Ervin J. Gaines, pointed up its implica- 
tions for other public libraries. 

The PLA Interlibrary Cooperation Commit, 
tee sponsored a series of three early morning 
workshops, at which successful examples of 
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cooperative development were presented. 
Harold Hacker spoke on the New York State 
Plan, Maryan Reynolds on the North Central 
Regional Library in Washington, and Robert 
Ake on methods of political action which 
proved effective in Maryland. 

At the division business meeting. President 
Ransom L. Richardson reported on the past 
year's accomplishments, and William Chait, 
incoming president, pointed out the growing 
responsibility of the public library to assist in 
closing the gap between our affluent society 
and the poverty-ridden. 

The Board of Directors expressed its deep 
concern with the problems of the culturally 
and economically underprivileged and its will- 
ingness to be of service in meeting those prob- 
lems. It instructed the PLA president to re- 
port that concern to the Council with a re- 
quest that the ALA President communicate its 
offer of assistance to the President of the 
United States. 

The Board approved in principle a project 
presented by the Interlibrary Cooperation 
Committee for a study of the governmental 
structure, benefits, and organizational prob- 
lems of regional systems of public libraries, to 
be sent to the ALA Executive Board for ap- 
proval. Foundation funds will be sought to 
finance it. 

The lack of recent public library statistics 
was a source of great concern to the Board, 
which voted to urge the Library Administra- 
tion Division to take immediate steps to fur- 
ther the publication of the latest compilation 
of figures and the institution of a continuing 
program of assembling and publication of cur- 
rent public library statistics. 

A proposal for training in administrative 
téchniques for professional and technical per- 
sonnel prepared by a number of national or- 
ganizations was discussed, and the Board 
recommended ALA participation in the project 
as it develops. Also approved was participa- 
tion in the Register and Vote Campaign spon- 
sored by the American Heritage Foundation. 

While the editorial responsibility for the di- 
vision publication, Just Between Ourselves, 
will continue to rest with the executive secre- 
tay, an advisory group from various geo- 
graphical areas will be set up to keep her in- 
formed of experimental programs, new de- 


velopments, and the like, which should be re- 
ported to the membership.—Eleanor A. Fer- 
guson. 

At the luncheon meeting of the ARMED 
Forces LIBRARIANS Section, R. Lee Hornbake, 
vice-president of academic affairs, University 
of Maryland, spoke on the role of the armed 
forces librarians in supporting the continuing 
education of military personnel on the college 
level, particularly as it relates to the Univer 
sity of Maryland's Overseas Extension Pro- 
gram. He praised the work already being done 
and offered suggestions by which the AFLS 
librarians could be of even greater service in 
aiding the educational program.—Louise 
Ligon. 


Reference Services Division 


The Reference Services Division Board of Di 
rectors made plans for a proposal to the U.S. 
Office of Education for a jointly sponsored 
working conference on information service. 
The purpose of the conference will be to ex- 
plore the status of information services, the 
various communities served by reference li- 
brarians, and implications for education of 
reference librarians. 

The membership meeting featured an ad 
dress by Mrs. Frances N. Cheney, Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville, Tennessee. Mrs. Cheney stressed the 
seven points in the RSD field of responsibility 
statement and presented past accomplishment: 
of the division and the need for action in each 
of the areas. 

The History Section heard Ruth Ferris. 
curator of the River Room, Missouri Histori- 
cal Society, discuss Experiences of a Collector 
of Mississippi Lore and Relics, citing many 
examples of collecting and indicating the dif- 
ferent types of lore and problems and ques- 
tions to be solved. John Bryan, St. Louis archi- 
tect and historian, gave an illustrated lecture 
on Private Places in St. Louis. in which he 
described some of the unique sections and 
threw light on a little-known aspect of the his- 
tory of St. Louis. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


Progress toward a national library system. 
facilitated by the automation of the biblio- 
graphical cycle was the underlying theme of 
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the meetings of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division. Scott Adams of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine spoke on Research 
Libraries and the Scientific Revolution at the 
general session. 

Automation was the most popular topic dis- 
cussed during the past year's meetings of the 
regional groups of technical services librar- 
ians, reported Doris Ransom, chairman of the 
Council of Regional Groups, which held a 
workshop on programs, followed by the an- 
nual luncheon, on July 2. The council wel- 
comed the admission of its thirtieth affiliated 
group, the Ohio Library Association's Techni- 
cal Services Round Table, at this meeting. 

Also received in affiliation was the discus- 
sion group, Technical Services Administrators 
of Large Public Libraries, of which Barbara 
Westby, Detroit Public Library, is chairman. 
Arthur Brody of the Bro-Dart Company led a 
lively discussion on the present and future of 
processing and the relation of libraries and 
the commercial processing services. 

The Board of Directors, among other mat- 
ters, authorized the Planning Committee to 
prepare a skeleton draft of a proposal for a 
national library system from the standpoint 
of resources and technical services. This com- 
mittee was reconstituted as a standing com- 
mittee and is composed of the three immedi- 
ate past presidents of the division, a member- 
at-large, and a representative of the Resources 
Committee. 

The Board authorized the Resources Com- 
mittee to advise the Library of Congress in 
the establishment of a national record of mas- 
ter microform negatives, the purpose of the 
record being to indicate what materials have 
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This Univac 1004, in the exhibits area, was tied direct- 
ly to the Univac 490 Real-Time computer ip the Library/ 
USA exhibit at the New York World's Fair. In less than a 
minute, conference visitors, just like fairgoers, received 
annotated reading lists or essays on subjects of their 
choice. 


been filmed to prevent duplication of filming. 
and to make known what materials are avail- 
able for copy reproduction. A revised state- 
ment of function for the Resources Committee 
was adopted: “To study, to recommend, and 
when appropriate to initiate and continue ac- 
tions for improving the availability to Ameri- 
can libraries of library materials and their 
contents." 

The Board heard a report of an ALA group 
appointed by RTSD President James Skipper 
which met with Office of Technical Services 
personnel to attempt a reconciliation of differ- 
ences between the Standard for Descriptive 
Cataloging of Government Scientific and 
Technical Reports, prepared by OTS, and the 
present ALA draft rules for cataloging. 

The Technical Services Cost Ratio Commit- 
tee (formerly the Standards for Technical 
Services Staffs Committee) made definite 
plans to define and establish the concept of 
the Technical Services Cost Ratio for public 
and college and research libraries. Results of 
a questionnaire will be reported at Midwinter. 

Principles Underlying Book Selection was 
the title of a talk by William B. Ready, Sacred 
Heart University, Bridgeport, Connecticut, to 
the ACQUISITIONS SECTION. The Executive 
Committee earlier endorsed the activities of the 
Bookdealer-Library Relations Committee, 
which has been active in investigating the 
ethics and legality of the practice of certain 
bookdealers who offered libraries files on 
microfilm in exchange for incomplete bound 
sets and often failed to deliver. Carl Jackson, 
chairman, reported considerable response to 
the warning which had been issued to the li- 
brary press to alert librarians to the danger 
and said that the committee will continue in 
its investigations. Realizing that studies of 
several aspects of the problems of centralized 
book purchasing. the low-bid premise, un- 
qualified book jobbers, etc., are long overdyg. 
particularly in the interest of school, munici- 
pal, and state college librarians, the Book- 
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dealer-Library Relations Committee has as- 
signed the writing of articles to several ex- 
perts and hopes to publish them soon. 

The Cost of Library Materials Index Com- 
mittee heard reports by Daniel McGrath on 
the Bookman’s Price Index and by Robert 
Sullivan on the Microform Rate Index. Work 
has begun on a price index for textbooks by 
Harold Goldstein of the University of Illinois. 
The Bowker Company has agreed to cooperate 
with the committee on the construction of a 
paperback books index. Marietta Chicorel was 
requested to undertake a use study of the cost 
indexes which have been published to date. 

The Acquisitions Policy and Research Com- 
mittee is studying the relationship between 
professional responsibilities and formal pro- 
fessional training of acquisitions librarians, 
the variant pricing of journal subscriptions 
between individuals and institutions, and pro- 
cedures for the layman to follow in determin- 
ing the value of rare books. 

At the CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 
SECTION’s program meeting, Bella E. Shacht- 
man, National Agricultural Library, presided 
over a session entitled The Computerized Cat- 
alog: Possible, Feasible, Desirable? Joseph 
Becker spoke on Parameters of Machine Op- 
eration and Equipment; Wesley C. Simonton, 
on Effects on Traditional Cataloging Proce- 
dures; and a paper by Frederick G. Kilgour 
was read on The Columbia-Harvard-Yale 
Medical Libraries Computerization Project. 

The Executive Committee approved the par- 
ticipation of the Classification Committee in 
a study of the classification of phonorecords 
proposed by the Music Library Association. 
The Classification Committee has prepared for 
publication a statement on “Types of Classi- 
fication Available to New Academic Li- 
braries,” which reviews the traditional ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the Dewey and 
Library of Congress classifications and in- 
cludes a section on their adaptability to com- 
puter operations. 

Work on the revision of the ALA rules for 
entry and the Library of Congress rules for 
descriptive cataloging continued in day-long 


= ,. pre- and post-conference sessions. Though it 


preved impossible to meet the schedule calling 
for completion of the code at the St. Louis 
Conference, it is now hoped that the complete 


code for books will be ready for acceptance 
by Midwinter 1965, and the rules for nonbook 
materials at the Detroit Conference. Of the lat- 
ter, the rules for Phonorecords have been pub- 
lished by LC: the rules for Pictures, Designs, 
and Other Two-Dimensional Representations, 
for Motion Pictures and Filmstrips, for Music, 
and for Manuscripts are now approaching 
ccmpletion; rules for Maps remain to be con- 
sidered. Transliteration tables for the Persian 
language and for the languages of India and 
Pakistan have been completed. The Descrip- 
tive Cataloging Committee is working on the 
transliteration of Burmese and is considering 
Church Slavic. 

The Policy and Research Committee re- 
ported on its cooperation with the Association 
of Research Libraries in developing a program 
of centralized cataloging, to begin with Farm- 
ington Plan receipts from Western Europe 
and Latin America. The Committee discussed 
among other matters the current experiment in 
automated Library of Congress card prepara- 
tion by means of electronic tape, including the 
possibility of distributing LC card copy by 
long-distance transmission. 

The Book Catalogs Committee joined with 
the Copyinc METHODS SECTION in sponsoring 
a well-attended program on Book Catalogs. 
Margaret C. Brown, Free Library of Philadel- 
phia, described the Production and Use of the 
Printed Book Catalog in Large Library Sys- 
tems. Phyllis A. Richmond described the Sup- 
plementary Short-Title Book Catalogs in use 
at the University of Rochester departmental 
libraries. Andrew D. Osborn, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Pittsburgh, sum- 
marized New Methods and Developments in 
the Book Catalog Field in a final paper. The 
Executive Committee expressed its desire to 
have a uniform system of collecting and 
reporting statistics in its field published in 
conjunction with the National Statistics Co- 
ordinating Project, and requested the Library 
Administration Division Statistics Committee 
for Technical Services to make every effort to 
attain this goal. 

The Executive Committee continued to push 
for the early publication of standards for 
microfilm. It also announced the formation of 
a committee to work out a plan to simplify 
payments for microfilm services, asked Rolland 
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The John F. Kennedy Library Exhibit was on view in 
Kiel Auditorium during the ALA conference. Block-long 
queues stood for hours in the blazing heat for the priv- 
ilege of viewing it. 


Stevens to investigate the amount and nature 
of library school instruction in photoduplica- 
tion, and announced a joint project with LAD 
to investigate and evaluate library-owned mi- 
croform reading equipment. 

The SERIALS SECTION program at St. Louis 
was an unusually well-attended one on the 
mechanization of serials records. The first 
paper, The Use of the Computer for Serials 
Records Processing, was by George Vdovin, 
University of California at San Diego. This 
was followed by papers on Method and Prob- 
lems of Converting Manual Files to Computer 
Processing, by Estelle Brodman, University of 
Washington School of Medicine, and The 
Mechanized Processing of Serials Records in 
the Small or Medium-Sized Public Library, by 
Louis Schultheiss, University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Chicago. 

The Serials Policy and Research Committee 
is exploring with the American Standards 
Association Z39 Committee the possibility of 
getting publishers to standardize the form and 
location of volume and number information 
on periodicals. The Committee to Compile a 
List of International Subscription Agents re- 
ported the publication of the list by ALA, and 
has been reconstituted as a standing committee 
to update the list regularly. The Duplicates 
Exchange Union announced that it has issued 
a new list of over 300 members.—FElizabeth 


Rodell. 


Young Adult Services Division 


G. Robert Carlsen, professor of English, Iowa 
State University, addressed a crowd of 900 
librarians and publishers at the all-day joint 
meeting of the Young Adult Services Division/ 
Adult Services Division. Mr. Carlsen stressed 
specific needs of adolescents which motivate 
them to choose books with certain types of 
themes. He emphasized the danger of pushing 
them into books which cannot be meaningful 
to them during this period of their lives. A 
panel discussion, What Books for the Pre- 
College Reader? The Publisher Asks, the Li- 


brarian Answers, preceded the keynote speech. 
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A questionnaire asking, “What book that 
you have read has influenced you most?” was 
sent to teen-age leaders by the National Li- 
brary Week Committee. A total of 2314 re- 
sponses to the survey revealed that young 


people are thinking seriously about their 


reading and its influence on them. eee 


DETROIT CONFERENCE PLANNING 


President Castagna held an information meeting 
on the Detroit Conference with ALA officers and 
staff, state association officers, and state agency 
staff. He said that the conference will feature a 
general session at which the highlights of the in- 
ventory findings are presented and a workshop 
with representatives of all groups present at the 
meeting to determine the best ways to make use 
of the information. 





Immediate Past President Frederick H. Wagman with Mrs. 
Wagman after the inaugural banquet was wearing the 
broadest smile anyone has seen him wear in the past 
two years. 
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The President's Report to Council 


Some years ago the American Library Asso- 
ciation undertook an annual recurring cam- 
paign to persuade the people of the United 
States that libraries can be an increasingly 
important element in the effort to solve the 
problems of our society. Anyone who travels 
about the country, meeting with groups of 
various kinds and with representatives of other 
national organizations, is bound to believe 
that we have succeeded better than we may 
realize in our campaign. I am sure, and our 
staff in Washington share my impression, that 
legislators, government officials, and leaders 
of various national groups have been pre- 
suaded that the libraries of this country can 
make an even more significant contribution 
than they have done already, and they look to 
us not only to strengthen our traditional pat- 
terns of service, but to find new and imagina- 
tive ways to help deal with the problems of 
our society. They expect us to concern our- 
selves not only with what libraries need in 
order to do their traditional job but with what 
the country needs by way of new services that 
libraries may be able to provide. It is ex- 
pected of us, clearly, that we be adaptable and 
flexible. If we are, we may be confident of 
increasing support for our programs. 

That the Association has the requisite 
adaptability was demonstrated by our effort, 
last July, to draw our total membership into 
consideration of the changing nature of li- 
brary service to students. Recognizing that the 
traditional applecart was being upset by 
evolving patterns of library use, Mr. Bryan 
involved the entire Association in an imagina- 
tive consideration of the changes that were 
occurring and of methods of coping with them. 
The recommendations that came out of the 
Conference-Within-a-Conference were referred 
to the appropriate units of the Association by 
Midwinter and many are well on their way 
toward implementation. During the year, 
follow-up meetings were held by 25 of the 
state associations and numerous others were 
held at the community level to involve local 
officials, librarians, and educators. One of the 


by Frederick H. Wagman 


major recommendations of the Conference- 
Within-a-Conference was that a meeting be 
arranged with representatives of other national 
organizations and agencies to enlist their 
support for library programs. Such a national 
conference has been planned for March 1965. 
Fifty-three agencies will be asked to send 
representatives. 

Six months ago one of the chief items of 
interest at the Council meeting was the news 
regarding the passage of the Library Services 
and Construction Act (so shortly after the in- 
clusion of libraries in the Higher Education 
Facilities Act). We expect the appropriation 
to implement this authoring legislation to be 
passed very soon. Another item was the Study 
of Access to Public Libraries which left many 
of us with the inference that there is great 
need for the planning and organization of 
public library service to bring into the fold 
of library users the people who are function- 
ally illiterate and who have become a critical 
problem because of their lack of education. 
Since that time the President has been pressing 
his program to attack the problems of fune- 
tional illiteracy and resultant poverty in the 
entire United States. It is apparent that ail 
elements of the government involved in this 
program look to libraries for assistance. Re- 
gardless of the political fortunes of one politi- 
cal party or another in the forthcoming 
election, there can be no question that the 
country as a whole will have to come to grips 
with this broad all-pervasive social, economic, 
and cultural problem sooner than later. Once 
again we have an opportunity to demonstrate 
our adaptability under changing circumstances 
by concerning ourselves not only with service 
to those already committed to library use but 
to helping those to whom reading and the 
library are alien. 

At the last Midwinter Meeting, representa- 
tives of various ALA divisions concerned with 
the antipoverty program conferred at a short 
dinner session. Since that time, if you read the 
reports of the divisional presidents closely. 
you will observe that the Adult Services Divi- 
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sion has consulted with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; has made a 
proposal for the award of the J. Morris Jones- 
World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 
jury to further its activity in this field; has 
published an excellent leaflet, Service to Adult 
Illiterates—Guidelines for Librarians, which 
has been distributed to other ALA divisions 
concerned; and has established a joint com- 
mittee with the Reference Services Division to 
discover how adults may be taught the poten- 
tials of public library service. 

The antipoverty program is likely to be 
vast, ramified, and seemingly confused. The 
opportunity for libraries to engage in it is so 
enormous that a centralized effort seems to me 
to be needed. As a consequence, I have ap- 
pointed a distinguished member of this Asso- 
ciation, in whom we all have great confidence, 
to confer with the staff of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity on the developing program 
and on all ways in which libraries can be in- 
volved and to take an imaginative and fresh 
look at what our libraries need do to gear 
themselves to the service of precisely those 
elements that the antipoverty program will 
assist. Not only are new funds likely to be 
available if we are sufficiently imaginative to 
develop the services needed, but we should be 
considering at this very moment how we may 
use some of the funds that will be provided by 
the Library Services and Construction Act for 
precisely this purpose, not only in our metro- 
politan areas where the problem is of major 
consequence but in a good many rural areas 
where it is no less serious. The findings of our 
representative and his work with the Washing- 
ton officials should be of great value to the 
Association as a whole and to the specific 
divisions most directly concerned. I should 
mention also that the Legislation Committee 
has been studying the potential library aspects 
of the antipoverty legislation scheduled for 
early fall consideration. 

If the national interest now requires us to 
take a fresh look at where and who the people 
are who need help and compels us to venture 
into new fields of public library service, other 
national developments are putting similar 
strains on our talent for adaptation. Whether 
we concern ourselves with the need for expert- 
ise on the part of school librarians in the field 
of audio-visual tools of instruction, or the pres- 
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sures exerted by strong forces in the nation 
that are not content with the services provided 
by our research and special libraries and are 
now calling for vast national information serv- 
ice networks in the scientific disciplines, we 
must guard against the danger that concern 
over our inadequacies in dealing with the 
problems of the past may make us unreceptive 
or insensitive to the problems of the very near 
future. 

I suspect that our awareness of this diff- 
culty was one of the reasons why Pebco at its 
Midwinter meeting made two of its strongest 
recommendations regarding the ALA Commis- 
sion on a National Plan for Library Education 
and the establishment of an ALA office for 
research. With regard to the latter we are 
moving through the established procedures of 
reference to the Committee on Organization 
and a recommendation to Pebco for the fi- 
nancing of such an office which would co- 
ordinate and advise the various divisions with 
respect to research activities and point up the 
needs for specific research enterprises. With 
regard to the Commission on a National Plan 
for Library Education, an ad hoc committee 
comprising representatives of the ALA and 
LED executive boards and of the Drafting 
Committee of the ALA commission has 
studied the report drawn up by that drafting 
committee and has made recommendations to 
both executive boards concerned for consid- 
eration this week. These recommendations, I 
am convinced, would enable us to do the pre- 
requisite spade work of analyzing what we 
already know, considering the insights of other 
disciplines and professions, and identifying 
the studies that need to be undertaken in order 
to carry out the long-range proposals produced 
by the commission. In effect, they break off a 
first and manageable piece of whole problem 
on which we may begin to act. 

Another recommendation of Pebco, you will 
recall, related to the instruction of librarians 
with respect to their responsibility for in- 
creasing support for libraries at all levels. In 
this connection, of course, we are very hope- 
ful that the workshops sponsored by the Legis- 
lation Committee in Washington at the next 
Midwinter Meeting will have far-reaching 
effect. I should report to you also with respect 
to still another Pebco recommendation re- 
garding improvement of the quantity and qual- 
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ity of library resources in educational institu- 
tions that the chances of federal aid in the not 
too distant future are improved. The climate 
seems to be more propitious with regard to fed- 
eral legislation that would provide funds for 
books and other library materials for univer- 
sity, college, and school libraries. It is much 
too early for promises but we have more reason 
for hope at least. 

You will recall that I expressed concern to 
you at Midwinter because a number of knotty 
policy problems involved in our extremely 
broad, diffuse, and highly valuable publica- 
tions program needed more careful scrutiny 
and attention than the Executive Board had 
been able to give them in the past. Since that 
time the Editorial Committee of the ALA has 
met and made an exceedingly thoughtful and 
useful report to the Executive Board at its 
spring meeting. This report was further con- 
sidered by a special Committee on Publishing 
which was appointed by the Executive Board 
of the ALA at the spring meeting. This com- 
mittee, which represented the Executive Board, 
the Publishing Department, and the ALA 
committees concerned with the publishing 
program, has already met and concluded that 
we need a recognized membership authority 
to assist the Executive Board much more di- 
rectly in carrying out its constitutional res- 
ponsibility with respect to publishing. It has 
made far-ranging and cogent recommendations 
which the Executive Board will consider this 
week. 

During the course of the year I have been 
beating the drum both for improvement of our 
means of supporting the librarian who en- 
counters trouble in defending intellectual free- 
dom and for the improvement of our libraries 
in institutions of higher education. With re- 
spect to the former, the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee has worked very hard to find prac- 
tical formulas to facilitate this goal. So far 
the exact pattern, despite a number of hopeful 
essays, has eluded us but the committee is 
blessed with both vigor and an inexhaustible 
spring of optimism. It is continuing its effort 
to find precisely the master plan that is 
needed. 

As to the libraries of the academic institu- 
tions, it is clear that the greatest deficiencies 
exist in the two-year institutions. I have al- 
ready reported that the ALA, through the 


Association of College and Research Libraries 
and its Junior College Section have drawn 
into closer relationships with the Junior Col- 
lege Association than had ever existed before. 
A joint project of our two associations for 
the writing of a Guide to the Establishment 
and Development of the Junior College Li- 
brary has been delayed for lack of financing, 
but our Junior College Section is one of our 
most vigorous branches and I believe that we 
are likely to witness rapid improvement im 
this area of librarianship. 

May I conclude by saying that no one who 
has served a year as President of this organi- 
zation and who has attended numerous meet- 
ings of the chapters and committees of the 
Association can feel other than genuine respect 
for the membership and the organization. 
When one meets with librarians in the sparsely 
settled areas of the country where the book 
and journal resources are as thin as the popu- 
lation and witnesses their efforts to pool mea- 
ger resources in order to give even minimal 
service, or when one confers with librarians 
who have resolutely resisted harassment by 
fanatics who would limit the freedom to read, 
or, in an area where state aid is nominal er 
nonexistent and local support is minimal, 
when one discusses with librarians ways and 
means of organizing a state plan for library 
service on a rational basis, it is hard not to 
feel that the dedication of our members to 
aims and objectives of the profession are 
bound to overcome the obstacles of not enough 
and not soon enough. 

As regards the Association as a whole, it 
seems to me to reflect the dynamics of our 
time in its growth and energy and in its need 
to adapt to changing conditions. The ever 
widening range of membership interest and 
activity is exemplified by the record number 
of programs and meetings this week as well 
as by a constantly increasing number of re- 
quests for more headquarters services and 
more funds for divisional and committee ac- 
tivity. We may never be able to finance all 
the projects that are proposed, but we are 
gaining increasing support from outside the 
organization for many of our undertakings. 
Our greatest source of strength remains the 
completely democratic nature of our organi- 


zation and its process of decision making. 
ecc 
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Report of the Committee on ALA 
Publishing to the Council 


CARLYLE J. Frarey, chairman of the Committee 
on ALA Publishing, made this report at the sec- 
ond Council session. For other news and com- 
ment on ALA publishing see the Treasurer’s 
Report and the highlights of the Executive Board 
and the Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee. 


The administration of all ALA publishing activi- 
ties is vested in the Executive Board under Arti- 
cle VIII, Sec. 1, of the Bylaws. The Committee 
on ALA Publishing, under Article IX, Sec. 1 (c), 
has responsibility for advising the Board on all 
matters concerning the ALA publishing program 
and its operations. In the spring of 1963, the 
Executive Board asked the committee to under- 
take a comprehensive study of the whole of 
ALA’s publishing program in all of its aspects 
and to make recommendations to the Board 
calculated to solve the vexing problems relating 
to this program which have been matters of in- 
creasing concern to the Board, to Pebco, to the 
Editorial Committee, to the Publishing Depart- 
ment, to the headquarters staff, and to most, if 
not all, of the ALA divisions, sections, round 
tables, and committees throughout the past six to 
eight years. 

The major problems which have caused dif- 
ficulty are these: 


l. Insufficient funds to finance adequately the already 
expanded publishing program and to provide for 
the further expansion which is needed. 

2. A pattern of uncoordinated and dispersed manage- 
ment of publishing activity which is expensive and 
which, as it now exists, precludes securing maxi- 
mum publishing output from each publishing dol- 
lar spent. 

3. Chaotic bibliographic control and distribution of 
ALA publications which make it almost impos- 
sible for ALA members and others to know about 
publications which may be germane to their in- 
terests and needs and to secure them easily and 
promptly. 

4. Disproportionate time lags between recognition 
of the need for a publication and its issue. 

5. A complex organizational structure for the total 
publishing program which seems to impede 
achievement of publication goals and to impair 
efficient management. 

6. Maintenance of the high quality standards which 
have always characterized ALA publications. 


In its study, the committee has discussed pub- 
lishing problems with many officers and mem- 
bers of the Association, studied existing legisla- 
tive and policy statements, made use of the find- 
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ings of other groups which have investigated 
various aspects of the publications program, and, 
most recently, afforded each ALA unit an op- 
portunity to report upon its involvement and in- 
terests in publishing problems as seen from its 
standpoint. This last, the inquiry answered by 
204 of the 309 ALA agencies to which it was 
sent this spring, a 66 per cent rate of response 
has confirmed beyond reasonable doubt that the 
present ALA publishing program exhibits the 
following strengths and weaknesses. 

]. Publishing is the most important continuing 
program activity of the Association. It is growing 
rapidly; it will need to grow even more rapidly in 
the years ahead. 

2. While no major changes in program seem 
to be needed, existing legislation, policies, and 
guidelines intended to provide for the orderly 
growth and management of publishing are inade- 
quate, incomplete, out of date, in conflict, or, for 
some publishing activities, simply nonexistent. 

3. Although it can hardly be said that the 
publishing program in all of its aspects is 
adequately and equitably financed, there is evi- 
dence that the problems of funding can be mini- 
mized significantly through promulgation of a 
coherent and comprehensive statement of policy 
and through more efficient exploitation of 
sources of revenue and more responsible use of 
funds which can become available by providing 
central services for securing advertising revenue, 
overseeing the design and main function of a 
publication, promoting its sale, and providing 
for its distribution. Put another way, by using 
experts rather than amateurs to handle techni- 
cal aspects of publishing, substantial time can be 
secured for the experts in content to determine 
content, thus to expedite the translation of publi- 
cation needs into publication realities. 

4. Present constitutional provisions giving the 
several ALA units authority to speak for the As- 
sociation in the areas of their assigned responsi- 
bility implies the right of those units to publish 
in the name of the Association. Other bylaw pro- 
visions impose some restrictions upon this right. 
Some clarification of these provisions is needed, 
and the committee believes that this can be 
achieved through a system of minimal checks and 
balances which will insure more adequate financ- 
ing, promote more orderly procedures, and help 
insure the maintenance of high quality standards 
at the same time that they will help each unit to 
plan and create a wider range of useful and sig- 
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nificant professional literature written in its field 
of interest. 

5. The Executive Board has not been able ade- 
quately to carry out its responsibility for ad- 
ministering all publishing activities of the As- 
sociation because the complexity of the publish- 
ing program requires more time and attention 
than the Board can give. Even so, the Board 
must continue to oversee the publishing program 
because of its responsibility to Council for seeing 
that this most important of all ALA activities 
which has made significant contributions to the 
improvement and extension of library service is 
encouraged and extended, and because the Board 
is responsible for budget preparation and budget 
administration. If the Board is to carry out its 
responsibility, some means must be found where- 
by the Board can delegate responsibility for 
overseeing the publishing program without sur- 
rendering its ultimate authority. 

In the light of these findings, therefore, the 
Committee on ALA Publishing has recommended 
to the Executive Board that it establish an ap- 
propriate body to include membership represen- 
tation through which it will administer the pub- 
lishing program of the Association. This body 
should have responsibility for recommending 
publishing policy for adoption by the Board; for 
reviewing the administration of that policy by 
the various officers and groups who are now, or 
who may hereafter be, concerned with publish- 
ing matters; for overseeing the preparation of 
budgets relating to publishing, reviewing budget 
requests, and presenting publishing budgets to 
the appropriate bodies; and for reporting an- 
nually to the Association on publishing activities. 
Such a body should counsel with all ALA agen- 
cies interested in the publishing program in es- 
tablishing policies and guidelines so that these 
will be best conceived to harmonize the legiti- 
mate interests of these agencies in publishing 
and to promote the widest development of a 
publishing program consonant with the Associa- 


tion's financial resources to support it. The com- 
mittee believes that the ultimate solution to the 
Association's publishing problems can only be 
found in the establishment of a central authority 
along the lines suggested in this report. 

The findings of the Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing and its recommendation are given addec 
weight by reports of two other committees whick 
are called to your attention here. Council has 
already received the minutes of the spring meet- 
ing of the Executive Board which include a re- 
port and recommendations by the Editorial Com- 
mittee in response to President Wagman's re- 
quest that it study a special problem in publish- 
ing responsibility. The Editorial Committee 
reached essentially the same conclusions as are 
reported to you here. 

In considering the Editorial Committee’s re 
port, together with preliminary reports made br 
the Committee on ALA Publishing, the Board 
recognized an urgent need for early action and 
appointed a Special Committee on Publishing on 
which the Editorial Committee and the Commit 
tee on ALA Publishing were represented by 
their chairmen to report to the Board at this 
conference. The Special Committee also reached 
conclusions in harmony with those reported to 
you here and has outlined concretely ways by 
which an ALA Publishing Board might operata 
to implement the recommendations of the Edi 
torial Committee and the Committee on ALA 
Publishing. The report will appear in the mir- 
utes of the Executive Board meetings at this 
conference and merits the attention of all mem- 
bers of Council. 

Finally, the Committee on ALA Publishing 
has reported to the Executive Board that it ses 
no further need for an advisory committee on 
publishing if a Publishing Board is established 
and has recommended that the Board institute 
action to discontinue the committee at the ap- 


propriate time. 
eee 


Treasurer's Report 


ARTHUR YABROFF made his last report as ALA 
treasurer at the first Council session. After re- 
viewing the present fiscal situation, he concluded 
with this analysis of the problems ahead: 


Developments in the last several years, cul- 
minated by a series of actions taken by the Ex- 
ecutive Board at its May meeting, are leading to 
a major reorganization of financial and budget 
procedures. I believe the new patterns are es- 
sential if we are to meet successfully the chal- 


lenges of the next era. 

Basic to the new financial structure is the 
decision to amalgamate the Publishing Fund 
budget with the General Fund and within the 
General Fund to amalgamate the annual confe-- 
ence with the Midwinter Meeting. These changes, 
which will put all activities except projects under 
one roof, will give Pebco and the Executive 
Board the opportunity—and the responsibility— 
to review and consider all of our financial re- 
sources at one time and to allocate them m 
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whatever way will best carry out the objectives 
of the Associaton. In addition to greater budget- 
ary flexibility, the amalgamation will reflect and 
assign costs more accurately, a procedure made 
doubly necessary by our tax-exempt status. 

Some of these changes will require constitu- 
tional revisions. In the meantime, for the cur- 
rent year and for the next year, all identifiable 
publishing costs (but not printing costs) now 
carried in the General Fund will be carried in 
the Publishing Fund budget. This will provide 
the largest General Fund allocation possible 
under the circumstances. 

The amalgamation of budgets makes a re- 
appraisal of the *known income" basis of budget- 
ing necessary, since publishing revenues are sub- 
ject to fluctuations not entirely related to fiscal 
years. The normal way to construct a budget is 
to estimate all income expected in the next fiscal 
year and then budget appropriations accord- 
ingly. I understand that the “known income" 
device came into being as a self-discipline meas- 
ure. Before we used it, budget committees were 
tempted to get the budget within shooting dis- 
tance of balance and then raise the estimated 
revenue to arrive at an artificial balance, and 
perhaps an unsound budget. The “known in- 
come" control has worked well, but only be- 
cause we have had a long period of rising in- 
come. Each year the appropriations have been 


less than the actual revenue of the budget year. 
But in the event of a decrease in revenue, we 
will quickly find that there is a double jeopardy 
joker in the system. A $50,000 decrease in reve- 
nue would mean a $100,000 decrease in ceiling, 
and perhaps a cut-back in program much more 
severe than justified by actual conditions. For 
this reason I would be glad to see the end of 
*known income" in favor of some other form of 
self-discipline. Perhaps the subcommittee re- 
sponsible for estimates of revenue should be in- 
dependent of the subcommittee responsible for 
appropriations. 

The improvements we have made in recent 
years in housing, salaries, and programs have 
been made possible by the increase in dues. 
Since it seems probable that increased income 
from that source may be leveling off, a thorough 
reexamination of all other possible sources of 
revenue is being undertaken. Until such addi- 
tional revenues are found (and even if they are 
found) the health of our Association will con- 
tinue to be correlated with the rise of our mem- 
bership. Our splendid record in membership pro- 
motion did not happen automatically. Hundreds 
of people work hard at it, and at least to the 
treasurer these people are our unsung, unwined, 
undined, and unmedaled heroes. Where would 


we be without them? 
ecc 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS AND COUNCILORS 


The election of Robert Vosper, librarian of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, as first 
vice-president and president-elect of ALA, was 
announced at the St. Louis Conference. Edmon 
Low, librarian of Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater, was elected second vice-president. 
Ralph Blasingame, Jr., associate professor, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, was elected treasurer for a four-year term. 

The following were elected Councilors for the 
term 1964-68: Margaret W. Ayrault, head, Cata- 
log Department, University of Michigan Library, 
Ann Arbor; Mrs. Augusta Baker, coordinator, 
Children’s Services, New York Public Library; 
Dorothy Bevis, acting director, School of Librari- 
anship, University of Washington, Seattle; Dor- 
othy M. Broderick, assistant professor, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, associate 
director, Library School, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Jack Dalton, 
dean, School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Ernestine Grafton, director, 
State Traveling Library, Des Moines; Arthur T. 
Hamlin, librarian, University of Cincinnati Li- 
brary; William R. Holman, city librarian, Pub- 
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lic Library, San Francisco; Sarah Lewis Jones, 
chief library consultant, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta; David Kaser, director, Joint 
University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Win- 
ifred Claire Ladley, associate professor, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, University of Ili- 
nois, Urbana; Rey. Jovian Lang, librarian, 
Quincy College Library, Quincy, Ill.; Harold D. 
Martelle, Jr., director, Bacon Memorial Public 
Library, Wyandotte, Mich.; James C. Marvin, 
director, Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Mary K. McCulloch, director, Fairfax County.Li- 
brary, Fairfax, Va.; Harold Ostvold, director of 
libraries, California Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, Pasadena; Frank L. Schick, assistant di- 
rector, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; Robert E. Scud- 
der, head, Social Science and History Depart- 
ment, Free Library of Philadelphia; Frank B. 
Sessa, director, Miami Public Library; Mrs. J. R. 
Sweasy, trustee, Red Wing Public Library, Red 
Wing, Minn.; Eileen Thornton, librarian, Ober- 
lin College Library, Oberlin, Ohio; Helen M. 
Welch, acquisition librarian, University of Illi- 
nois Library, Urbana; M. Bernice Wiese, direc- 
tor, Library Service, Public Schools, Baltimore. 
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Library installation at the new Pennsalt 'Technological Center, King of Prussia, Pa., shows how beautifully 


Royalmetal library shelving and chairs blend into the atmosphere of this pleasant room. 


Dress up your library 
with versatile Royalmetal shelving 


Royalmetal library shelving is not only 
sturdy and functional but extremely at- 
tractive. Planned with imagination and in 
good taste, beautifully-styled Royalmetal 
shelving units, accessories, and study 
carrels give you unusual flexibility of 
color and arrangement. Made of heavy 
gauge steel, Royalmetal library products 


are of furniture quality to conform with 
modern library decor, and with no rough 
unfinished edges. Quick assembly and ease 
of adjustment are additional Royalmetal 
attributes. For a complete library instal- 
lation — shelving, tables, chairs, desks — 
write Royalmetal Corporation, Dept. 
45-H, One Park Avenue, New York 16. 


ROYALMETAL® 
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OVER 3,000 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS Available 


Vm e HISTORY 
e SCIENCE 
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LANGUAGE 


(INCLUDING LARGE 
RUSSIAN AND 





FRENCH SELECTIONS) 


TEUER TISDALE ONERE e STATE HISTORIES 


The “Tote. do A of Art, Gift of Edwar d Dien nd Libbey 



















e GENEALOGY 
e 
e OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS MUSIC 
e e RELIGION 
CATALOG e 1964 e POETRY and 
MICRO PHOTO DIVISION « BELL & HOWELL COMPANY CELANA 12 OID DRAMA 


LET US KNOW OF YOUR 
OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOK NEEDS 


We will locate and reprint 


rare out-of-print books 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 
OF 1964 CATALOG! 


MICRO 
PHOTO 


DIVISION 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1700 Shaw Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 44112 


and manuscripts for you, 
using our exclusive 
DUOPAGE Xerox process 
of printing on both 

sides of the same sheet. 
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Libraries for an Affluent Society 


with Frayed Edges 


by Edwin Castagna 


I don’t want to be flippant about ALA. But 
sometimes it seems like a big circus to me—a 
multiringed circus with a lot of side shows 
and special attractions thrown in. Even a 
great juggler couldn’t keep more things in mo- 
tion than we do. Much of the show is as hair- 
raising as any trapeze act. And like the circus 
it appeals to the young in spirit. 

Once I thought the ALA President was 
something like a one-season circus ringmaster, 
directing the performances and deciding what 
would be in the center ring. But no one per- 
son can decide this finally because ALA is a 
combined show, run by the Council, presi- 
dents, chairmen, and Executive Board mem- 
bers. They all have their own ideas and want 
the spotlight on their own acts. Then I likened 
the ALA President to the driver of one of the 
big circus wagons, in an impressive, gorgeous 
uniform, but with absolutely no say about the 
speed of his vehicle or his route. 

Now I am convinced, as I approach the job, 
the ALA President is really more like a circus 
roustabout who releases the animals into the 
big cage where the trainers put them through 
their paces. But, whatever the office is com- 
pared to, the prospect of a year as ALA Presi- 
dent is exhilarating. It is more than exhila- 
rating—it is as dizzying as a whirl on a fast 
merry-go-round with the music at full blast. 
In this unsteady situation, some wise words 
from Bernard M. Baruch’s My Own Story 
seem apropos. 


Periodically we should stop and ask ourselves 
if our efforts are focused upon the crux of the 
problem—the things that must be settled if 
there is to be a manageable solution—or if we 


e Mr. Castagna’s inaugural address as ALA pres- 
ident was given at the banquet in St. Louis, July 
3, 1964. 


are expending our energies on side issues which 
cannot yield a decision, not matter what their 
outcome. 


Last year Ned Bryan gathered us all in the 
center ring to struggle with one library prob- 
lem that has grown to elephantine size in our 
lifetime—students in libraries. The famous 
Conference-Within-a-Conference turned up im- 
portant work for all of us. And President 
Wagman has appropriately followed this with 
emphasis on college and university libraries. 
These shows must continue to be featured. 

They are included in the great library prob- 
lem of our time: how to furnish the library 
service needed by an affluent society with 
badly frayed edges. 

The evidences of affluence are all around 
us. Americans in general are better off mate- 
rially than ever before, and probably are 
better off than any people have ever been. 
There is more disposable income after taxes 
are paid. Even the poor have comforts out of 
reach of rich people of earlier generations. 
We are paying out billions beyond counting 
for weaponry, for space programs. Foreign 
aid has cost hundreds of billions. Not long ago 
an article in the famous Baltimore Sun head- 
lined the need for $5,200,000,000 for highway 
construction. Nobody wrote a letter to the 
editor nor probably even blinked at this pro- 
posal for little Maryland’s roads. And you all 
know our agricultural aid program has pro- 
duced mountains of food. Even the rats (and 
a large number of human predators) have not 
been able to make much of a dent in the mass, 
while fattening themselves upon it. 

Our affluence can be seen, too, in many li- 
brary buildings. If the magnificent Beinecke 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library at Yale 
University looks “like an unusually succulent 
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napoleon” to a New Yorker writer, and if it is 
so costly the figures are not published, we are 
not perturbed. Why shouldn't a library look 
like a succulent napoleon, especially at Yale? 
Throughout the country there are marvelous 
new public libraries, spacious state libraries, 
and imposing major libraries at dozens of 
colleges and universities. Some of you have 
caused these libraries to be built and some of 
you are sumptuously headquartered in them. 

So much for affluence. Now to the frayed 
edges. In spite of the wonderful new libraries 
I have mentioned, the average age of our pub- 
lic library buildings is well over 50 years. 
James Baldwin, in Blues for Mister Charlie, 
spoke not only about the South when one of 
his characters said: “We’ve been demonstrat- 
ing—nonviolently—for more than a year now 
and all that's happened is that now they'll let 
us into that crummy library downtown which 
was obsolete in 1897 and where nobody goes 
anyway...." 

The contrast between library affluence and 
poverty was pointed up by Murray Kempton 
in the New Republic, May 9, 1964. He de- 
scribed a large state university with a remark- 
able manuscript collection in its big library. 
Then he visited a Negro college only a few 
miles from this state university “and hap- 
pened upon the few boxes it needs to catalogue 
its library. The university can display the 
manuscript of Conrad's ‘Victory’; but there is 
not even a cheap copy in the library of the 
Negro college closest to it. That is real pov- 
erty . . . we can assume by now that if a stu- 
dent at either (school) comes out with a poor 
education, a great part of the fault is his. But 
if a Negro comes out . . . with a poor educa- 
tion, the fault remains mostly ours." What 
counts is not how far some have advanced but 
how many people have been left behind. 


Encouragement from government 


We have been encouraged, in the face of 
this neglect, by the attention to libraries of re- 
cent presidents. President Eisenhower signed 
the original Library Services Act and the first 
trickle of money went to rural libraries. Presi- 
dent Kennedy demonstrated the deep belief of 
the educated man in books and libraries and 
their essential role in our society. And Presi- 
dent Johnson, a former teacher, has backed up 
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his official and ceremonial statements. He 
called libraries *a fortress against intolerance 
and ignorance" and an “instrument” which 
can help to break the *bonds of physical and 
spiritual poverty." He signed with gusto the 
bill which calls for the greatest library appro- 
priation ever legislated at one time. Over the 
next three years $145,000,000 in federal funds 
may be available for urban as well as rural 
public libraries. Also we have had the various 
national defense education acts and legisla- 
tion increasing support for higher education. 
These have enormously strengthened our schol- 
arly libraries. 

Now we are called upon by Sargent Shriver, 
special assistant to the President, to respond to 
the greatest challenge ever laid before us. Mr. 
Shriver said in a message to American librar- 
ians in the Wilson Library Bulletin, June 
1964: 


It is commonly believed that the poor, coming 
out of deprived backgrounds with little culture 
and learning, are not motivated toward books 
or learning. This is a myth which you can help 
to overcome. The poor want to learn, to enjoy 
and to benefit from the fruits of learning. 

A library which does not attract new users 
becomes merely a symbol of the status quo. 
You must reach out to the undereducated and 
give them the kind of help that they need and 
can use. We have the tools to do this job 
through new library techniques and reading 
methods. It is to you that the educators of this 
country must turn for these tools in their pre- 
school and school programs and the adult il- 
literacy program. 

American libraries have a key role to play 
in the war against poverty. 


How did President Johnson and Sargent 
Shriver come to have this faith in American 
libraries? Probably we will never know 'the 
full answer. But we do know they have at once 
challenged us and placed tremendous con- 
fidence in us. We must be worthy of this chal- 
lenge and this confidence. And we must get 
started on this task assigned to us by our na- 
tional leaders. 

Let us look at some of the historic achieve- 
ments of libraries to remind ourselves we are 
a pioneering profession experienced in break- 
ing new ground. Our forerunners have re- 
sponded to the needs of the priestly class, of 
scholars, of artisans and mechanics, of chil- 
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dren, of students, of researchers, of scientists, 
of the foreign born, of government on all 
levels, of business and industry, of adult edu- 
cation, of the intellectually curious, and of 
those who, through the centuries, have just 
wanted to come into a library to find a good 
book to read. The record of librarians in the 
United States in the fight for intellectual free- 
dom is a matter for national pride. The great 
words of the Library Bill of Rights and the 
Freedom to Read Statement are intellectual 
landmarks of a free people. We have stood off 
those who would limit access to all but their 
own childish ideas. 


The challenges before us 

Now we are grappling with new engineering 
and technological challenges. Opportunities 
are open to revolutionize many of the prac- 
tices of librarianship in our time. A reading 
of the Council on Library Resources publica- 
tion, Toward the Library of the 21st Century, 
and the proposals to automate bibliographical 
access to the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress conjure up visions of roaring library 
machines fed and attended by an operator in a 
white smock. By comparison, being thrust into 
a cage of snarling tigers would seem a tame 
thing to many librarians I know. 

Most of our challenges are still before us. 
We cannot be said to have achieved perfection 
in any area. Why then would anyone have the 
presumption to introduce new complications 
and difficulties for a profession already carry- 
ing such a heavy burden? Well, we can accept 
the simple reply of the mountaineer when 
asked why he climbed the mountain, “Because 
it is there." Our big new problem is there be- 
fore us as high as Everest, but not as easy to 
conquer. 

Fortunately, part of the means to meet this 
new challenge is now in our hands—the 
funds coming to libraries from increased lo- 
cal, state, and federal appropriations. More 
will be available with the passage of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. This act calls 
for appropriations of about one billion dol- 
lars. The first installments could come to us 
before the end of the year if we have the in- 
itiative and imagination to propose construc- 
tive uses of the money. Every area of librari- 
anship can be involved—the institutions of 


higher education (including library schools), 
public libraries, and school libraries. Those li- 
brarians who propose new ways and means 
of reaching people who have been too often 
beyond the reach of libraries will be pioneers 
in a new and historic library breakthrough. 
This breakthrough will have incalculable but 
certain consequences in improving life in the 
United States. 

I propose we make our enthusiastic, effec- 
tive response to this enormous challenge and 
opportunity a central ALA goal for the years 
immediately ahead. We know the tremendous 
force libraries are in the lives of the educated 
and the prosperous. Now we must prove they 
can also be a force in the lives of those other 
Americans, the forty or fifty million of our 
fellow citizens who desperately need the help 
of books, libraries, and librarians. 

I also propose that we gear up and rein- 
force the library establishment of the nation 
on a long-range basis, so that out of regular 
operating budgets we will be able to raise lev- 
els of service far beyond what most of us have 
ever dreamed possible. Obviously the need 
here is for more money for libraries. Getting 
this money is the crux of the problem. In Ber- 
nard Baruch’s words, this is one of the things 
that must be settled if there is to be a manage- 
able solution to our library problem. And our 
affluent society is able to supply it and will, I 
am certain, cheerfully supply it if we make 
known the needs. 


A national inventory 


A plan has already been developed to pre- 
sent at the Detroit Conference in 1965—a na- 
tional inventory, or balance sheet, of library 
needs. These things are involved: 

1. The gathering of information and sta- 
tistics on college and university, public, state, 
and, if possible, other types of libraries. There 
will be a breakdown of figures by states. Where 
this is not possible, national figures will be 
given. When we have these figures on current 
library expenditures for operations and, as far 
as possible, for capital expenditures, we shall 
set them against our standards for libraries. 
We will then have figures, and they will prob- 
ably be staggering, which will represent the 
basic library needs of the nation. 

2. At the Detroit Conference there will be a 
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workshop, bringing together representatives of 
ALA divisions, associations, and others with 
responsibility for the various types of libraries, 
to consider these figures and their implica- 
tions. 

3. There will be an announcement at De- 
troit of the results of the national inventory, 
or balance sheet, of library needs. I hope it 
will be a dramatic announcement, one which 
will attract national attention. 

4. Consideration of how to make up the 
probable deficit and meet the standards for 
the nation's libraries should be a major con- 
cern for the Association for the years ahead. 

While this is being done, the other parts of 
the big show must go on. Our concern with 
intellectual freedom will not end this side of 
Utopia. The perfecting of library technology 
will require several dozen Verner Clapps and 
Ralph Shaws. Education for librarianship will 
be crucial. We must recruit tens of thousands 
of librarians. The development of a national 
library network, tying in with the prospec- 
tive automation of certain Library of Con- 
gress basic operations, must be a continuing 
goal. And we must back up the Library of 
Congress in an effort to make it the kind of 
national library from which will come help, 
stimulation, inspiration, and even goading 
when it is necessary. Each special area of li- 
brarianship, each type of library will, I hope, 
consider its immediate objectives and goals 
within this encompassing program. We must 
never neglect the international obligations and 
opportunities of ALA. For some years the 
American library flag has been shown on sev- 
eral continents. We have seen more foreign li- 
brarians here and more of our own librarians 
abroad than ever before. The numbers will be 
increasing. We should both teach and learn 
in this two-way process. And of course every 
librarian with responsibility must work to 
raise the support for library service by insti- 
tutions, schools, local governments, states, and 
the federal government as need is demon- 
strated. Legislation will continue to be impor- 
tant also on every level of government. It 
should go without saying that in all this books 
are basic, as Lawrence Clark Powell reminds 
us, and that while we are keeping the show on 
the road we must nourish ourselves daily on 
what we so loudly prescribe for others. One 
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of our greatest needs is for a vast array of li- 
brarians to spread that fine contagion which 
can come only from those on fire’with bookish 
enthusiasm. 

I realize what I have described and pro- 
posed and anticipate is enough to keep us 
planning and working feverishly into the in- 
definite future. This is as it should be. The 
challenges of our time in librarianship de- 
mand we live up to the traditions of our 
country and of the great accomplishments 
handed down to us by the librarians of the 
past. 

What we have seen so far has been fasci- 
nating, like the parades and the animals you 
see outside the big tent before you pay your 
way in. But the incredible big show in librari- 
anship is about to begin. We are going to see 
a mighty explosion of library activity which 
will raise by many powers the good done by 
the generous benefactions of Andrew Car- 
negie. Working together we must all give peak 
performances. Then we will be able to pass on 
an even more popular show to our successors 
than we received from our predecessors. And 
in the process we will have created library 
service for an affluent society that is also a 
society great in spirit, great in intellectual 
achievement. It can be, partly through our 
work as librarians, a society with its frayed 
edges, if not completely repaired, at least 
showing some neat mending. 

We are approaching the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Library Associa- 
tion in 1976. What we do now will determine 
how well American librarianship will be pre- 
pared to face the unknown tasks of its second 
century. eoe 





NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT FOLDERS 


Two new folders, Caldecott Medal Books, illus- 
trated in color and with one-line annotations of 
each title, and Newbery Medal Books, annotated 
for children, are now available from the Chil- 
dren's Services Division office. Single copies free 
with stamped addressed envelope. Quantities: 10 
copies, $1; 100, $8; 500, $32.50; 1000, $50. 
Please indicate how many of each folder desired. 
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"SALESMEN"' you can trust 


AVR maintains no separate corps of salesmen—only the 
Dagmar Super Microfilm Reader itself and its hundreds of satisfied 
users. Through the years, the proved performance of the 
Dagmar Reader and word-of-mouth testimony of its users* have been 
very convincing *'salesmen"' indeed. And thoroughly trustworthy. 


wus NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES mmummumm 


1 SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system proj- 
ects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 

2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 

3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 1414 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9" cube. 

4 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 115 
or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 

5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 
types and sizes of sheetfilm and rollfilm 












*sent upon request 


16 and 35 mm. Aperture provides full 
35 mm. scanning. “Zoom” projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 

6 GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 
for lamps or mishandling). 


bject t. 
ONLY $13 995 5 
— Qn Qul notice) 


including take-up reels 
and extra lamp 


Inquireabout favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 


Order the Dagmar Reader— 
use it for 10 full days. If you 
are not satisfied, return it for 
full credit or cash refund 





ORDER TODAY—READY NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 So. Plymouth Court - Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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THINK. SMALL 


it’s to your advantage 





CONSOLIDATED GIVES PERSONAL ATTEN- 
TION TO EVERY ORDER. BECAUSE WE'RE 
SMALL, WE NEED YOU AND WE NEVER 
FORGET THIS. 





Rapid service 
Immediate follow-up 


Custom billing according to your 
specifications at no extra charge 


Stock on hand of all major pub- 
lishers 


We never cancel any orders with- 
out your approval 


THESE ARE JUST A FEW THINGS 
WE DO TO KEEP YOU HAPPY. 


CHOOSE CONSOLIDATED AND JOIN 
THE SATISFIED MINORITY 


SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 


DISC(¢ SCHEDULE 





Because we can’t afford to take you 
for granted, try us the next time. 


CONSOLIDATED 
BOOK SERVICE, INC. 


(Norman Perle, Pres.) 


20 E. 30TH STREET 
O NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 
cS 


MU 4-5717 



















Committee and Project Activities 


The Committee on Accreditation continued its 
program of periodic continuing review of accred- 
ited library schools and set in motion plans to 
revise the Standards for Accreditation adopted 
in 1951. 


The Committee on Legislation was busy with 
plans for the two-day workshop on working with 
legislators to be held in connection with the next 
Midwinter Meeting, and for a luncheon to honor 
members of Congress on January 28, similar to 
the successful Salute to Congress luncheon held 
during the 1959 Washington Conference. The 
committee is drafting a proposal for a research 
grant to study the strengths and weaknesses of 
existing interstate compacts. 


The Advisory Committee for the Library Tech- 
nology Project heard a progress report on its 
joint project with the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion to develop performance standards for library 
binding and decided that pertinent information 
developed since the last published report would 
be prepared for publication in Library Resources 
and Technical Services. The committee discussed 
the relationship of LTP to the newly established 
Office of Research and agreed that it should make 
certain that LTP does not lose its identity in the 
proposed reorganization. 


The National Library Week Committee meet- 
ing heard a panel discussion on Libraries and 
Literacy. The discussion centered around the 
problems growing out of increased student en- 
rollment, the large numbers of underprivileged 
children and adults, the role of all types of li- 
braries in education, and the assistance available 
through new federal programs. The first Grolier 
Award of $1000 given to the state library associa- 
tion which had the outstanding National Library 
Week program in 1964 was made to the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association; the Montana Library 
Association was runner-up. A. Edward Miller, 
publisher of McCall's magazine, chairman of the 
National Library Week Steering Committee for 
1965, reviewed last year's activities and indicated 
plans for 1965. 


One of the important budgetary actions taken 
during the St. Louis Conference, not reported else- 
where in this issue, is that the Office for Recruit- 
ment was absorbed into the General Funds 
budget. For its first two years it was supported by 
a J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goals Award. eee 
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EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


This year, in advance of the conference, the Ex- 
hibits Round Table mailed to more than 2000 
librarians wHo had made room reservations an 
illustrated booklet suggesting how they might get 
the most out of the exhibits. Comments on its use- 
fulness will be most welcome. 

At the annual membership meeting a resolu- 
tion was passed supporting the ALA policy of 
not permitting commercial exhibits at the Mid- 
winter Meeting. 

A directory of exhibitors separate from the 
conference program, arranged by type of business, 
was proposed for the Detroit Conference. 

The accommodation desk, a service provided 
for the second year, was again a welcome aid to 
delegates, providing a packing and mailing serv- 
ice for their collections of exhibits catalogs and 
literature. Over 500 packages were mailed. 

The script of the skit given at the ERT banquet, 
“The Image of the New Librarian," is in great 
demand and will be published. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

The ALA Headquarters Staff Association has 
established an annual Merit Award which will 
enable a member of the headquarters staff to 
attend the annual conference, even though his 
duties do not call for attendance at the con- 
ference. Here are the impressions of the first 
winner of the award: 

What impressed me most at my first ALA con- 
ference? Seeing so many people of the library 
profession gathered together and working toward 
the betterment of their profession for the good 
of all people? Hearing the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation telling librarians of their particular 
place in the sun? Sarah Wallace telling the 
junior librarians of their part in the future of 
the American Library Association? Germaine 
Krettek vividly describing what it is like to 
work so closely with the people who make our 
laws? Intellectual freedom, freedom of expres- 
sion, the right to read, all materials in a free 
sotiety? Acknowledgement by librarians of a 
profession which works hand in hand with them, 
the authors of good books? Seeing democracy in 
action? Lovely ladies and gallant gentlemen in 
a beautiful candlelit room recognizing librarians 
who have served above and beyond the call of 
duty? Passing of the gavel from one firm hand 
to another firm hand? 

All this and much more impressed me. For 
me, it was also seeing names become people, 
for I am Supervisor of Central Files at head- 
quarters. Why was I there? I won the Merit 
Award of the ALA Staff Association. My name— 

PAULINE SEPESI. 





ONE LIBRARIAN TO 


Book news from 
CHILTON’S 
Library Adviser, 
Mary Jo Groenevelt 


E dedicate today's column to those 
WV indispensable agents of human prog- 
ress, the idol-busters and myth-smashers. 

AKHNATEN: THE REBEL PHARAOH: 
by ROBERT SILVERBERG re-creates the life 
and reign of Egypt’s unique philosopher- 
king — a monotheist centuries ahead of his 
time — who temporarily dispossessed the 
ancient priesthood, and may have given 
the Hebrews the idea .of one God. Illus- 
trated. $5.50 (923.132) 

DANGEROUS TO MAN:: by ROGER A. 
Caras debunks many old beliefs about 
animal attacks on humans. Surprisingly, 
sheep and antelope can be man-killers, 
while some dreaded creatures are rela- 
tively harmless. The book is full of such 
revelations, all documented. Illus. $10.00 
(591.5) 

Myths about Biblical creatures are 
cleared up in THE ANIMALS IN THE 
BIBLE: by Roy PiNNEY. Our English 
Bible, because of mistranslations, is often 
misleading when it mentions animals. This 
new book identifies every Bible animal 
precisely, and includes about 100 photos 
of living species. $6.95 (220.859) 

The Great Florida Myth gets its come- 
uppance in FLORIDA: POLLUTED PARA- 
DISE by JUNE CLEO and HANK MESOUF 
— a biting, critical exposé that is must 
reading for the Florida-bound! Illus. $5.00 
(917.59) 

Finally, we have: DANIEL BLUM'S 
SCREEN WORLD, Vol. 15: 1964 — the 
standard film annual, covering all U.S. 
and foreign films of 1963 — whose wealth 
of facts, statistics, and fascinating "inside" 
articles should make it a little harder for 
Hollywood myths to survive. Over 500 
illus. $7.50 (791.4) 


3: Frontiers of Knowledge Series 


Free LC cards available on every title. 
Write for our Dewey-Decimalized Catalog. 


CHITON BOOKS 


“The Library-Minded Publisher" 
525 Locust St., Philadelphia 6 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you’d understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters ... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 

. turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. : 




















The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, III. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Rubis Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 


> Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 


North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 

Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 

Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 


PROVIDING SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED: I 


The School Library Program for 
Children in a Depressed Area 


by Harriett B. Brown and Elinor D. Sinnette 





e The authors have 
both served as district 
librarian in the dis- 
trict described in the 
article. Mrs. Brown 
served for four years 
and then was moved 
to the Bureau of Li- 
braries in a supervi- 
sory capacity. Mrs. 
Sinnette has served 
for the past four 
years. This office cov- 
ers School Districts 10 and 11, which include 
Central and East Harlem, composed mainly of 
Negro and Puerto Rican people. Mrs. Sinnette 
is shown above with her two daughters; Mrs. 
Brown’s photo is right above. 

Helen Sattley’s article, “Elementary School Li- 
brary Growth in New York City” (June ALA 
Bulletin), gives valuable background informa- 
tion on the special programs described in this 
article. 





The Negro or Puerto Rican child or the child 
of other minority groups living in depressed 
areas, who enters the New York City schools 
in 1970, will find that much ground work has 
been done making it possible for him to 
achieve his full potential. In September 1956, 
the Board of Education took an important 
step toward vitalizing the elementary library 
program by appointing 25 librarians, one to 
each of the city’s district superintendents’ 
offices. These district librarians helped to set 
up libraries, build new collections, and weed 
old ones; aided teachers in planning library 
periods; worked with parents and community 
agencies; and promoted district library ac- 
tivities. 

The importance of books is always stressed 
in the program. The task is to help each 
child realize that the mastery of books is 
essential to success in the school world. The 
program attempts to find material suitable 
for the child who is already retarded in read- 
ing and materials to stimulate those whose 
aptitudes and abilities know no bounds. 
Teachers are shown how library materials 
can best be used, and parents are guided to 
help children become familiar with the world 
of books. 

In addition to programs of storytelling, 
story reading, book talks, and visits to public 
library branches for children, there are pro- 
grams for parents. Through the school news- 
paper, talks at workshops, parent-teacher 
meetings, and book fairs, the librarian can en- 
courage parents in building home libraries 
and understanding the importance of books in 
the lives of their children. Puerto Rican par- 
ents were made aware of the free facilities of 
the public library through a meeting planned 
with the district guidance counselor and the 
district librarian. 
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Librarians use music, films, and a variety 
of devices to introduce books and reading to 
the children. The film, The Red Carpet, led 
to some excellent discussion about people 
who deserved the “red carpet" treatment. 
This in turn stimulated creative writing. The 
reading of My Mother Is the Most Beautiful 
Woman in the World showed the children 
that children of all nationalities see beauty 
in their mothers. The discussion that followed 
culminated in a Mother's Day program on a 
local radio station, where the children dis- 
cussed physical and spiritual beauty. The 
district mathematics coordinator, a gifted folk 
singer and guitarist, will use her special tal- 
ent this fall, at the request of the district 
librarian, to introduce attractive library 
books with mathematic concepts. Reading 
biographies of Frederick Douglass and Prud- 
ence Crandall has helped the children realize 
the courage and fortitude that people have 
shown in working toward American ideals. 
Through all of these media, children are real- 
izing the power of books for inspiration and 
information. 

Library activities take on new and essential 
meanings in a neighborhood where associa- 
tion with books is frequently lacking. A 
child's first introduction to books is often 
through the school library. This introduction, 
if it is to produce a reader who enjoys read- 
ing, must be pleasurable and meaningful. The 
book collections try to represent the best of 
all cultures and groups. The library program 
aims to provide children with the best kind 
of library service. But program workers are 
aware that too many youngsters know little 
about different peoples. Their day-to-day 
existence is in a section set apart—an all 
Negro and Puerto Rican section. Their so- 
ciety is all Negro and all Puerto Rican. Here- 
tofore, only a limited number succeed in 
breaking through the invisible barriers and 
achieve recognition based on merit. Books 
are an excellent means of introducing the 
child to the concept of a multicultural so- 
ciety. 


Racial and cultural pride 

As the library program was developing in 
the schools, a tremendous movement develop- 
ing outside of the schools had a direct in- 
fluence on the children, their curriculum 
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needs, and the school library program. The 
impact of this movement was seen in the 1963 
march on Washington. 

At district conferences, the guidance con- 
sultant and the school community coordina- 
tor reaffirmed the belief that the children were 
very aware of the problems of civil rights 
movements. Faced with daily stresses and 
the panorama of their peoples' struggle shown 
vividly on television and in newspapers, it 
is quite easy for a youngster in this area to 
become disillusioned. 

The district library list of resource people 
has proven very helpful. A battalion chief of 
the fire department (the second Negro in the 
community to reach the rank) returned to 
his alma mater to speak. A well-known run- 
ner, now captain of the Yale track team, 
spoke of track and scholarship in one of the 
school libraries. 

Sculptors, poets, painters, and chalk talk 
artists are among those called upon to help. 
Many live in or near the Harlem area and 
some are products of the Harlem schools. 
They have been eager to cooperate in the 
goals of the program. It is hoped that their 
messages will help some young people set and 
attain their goals and develop worthwhile life- 
time attitudes. 

All children need heroes with whom to re- 
late. Children need to know their people's 
contribution to the growth of their country. 
This has been a long-neglected area for the 
Negro and Puerto Rican child. Therefore, a 
good deal of library work centers around 
seeking out and providing many books and 
materials in these fields. 

For instance, the library contribution to 
the Science Fair was an exhibit of biographi- 
cal materials, mounted pictures, and books 
about noted scientists. (The Science Fair'is 
developed by the schools of Districts 10 and 
11 and exhibited in a hall at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, attracting college 
students as well as parents and school peo- 
ple.) The contributions of Negro and Puerto 
Rican scientists were emphasized. The Puerto 
Rican agencies helped with source material 
about their scientists. The exhibit showed the 
children that their cultures have played a role 
in the development of this country and that 
these cultures need not be a barrier to 
achievement in any selected field. 
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This year, National Library Week was ob- 
served by extending activities into the com- 
munity. School librarians and auxiliary teach- 
ers in the district who speak Spanish, in co- 
operation with the Harlem Branch of the 
New York Public Library, sponsored an ex- 
hibit called *Roads to Richer Understanding; 
Contributions of the Negro and Puerto Rican 
to Our American Heritage." The second floor 
of the library was arranged with paintings, 
works of art, books, posters, photographs of 
original documents, artifacts. Authors, artists, 
sculptors, community people, and bookshops 
all joined in this celebration. The opening re- 
ception emphasized the essential role of both 
school and public libraries in education for 
cultural understanding, and indicated aids in 
the selection of books for home and school 
libraries. 

A great deal of emphasis has had to be 
placed on remedial work in this area. An 
after-school tutorial program, newly intro- 
duced into many of the city schools in the 
fall of 1963, opens the library for informal 
use four days during the week and Saturday 
mornings. In many district schools, the li- 
brary has become the center of the program. 
It is used for homework, for teaching reme- 
dial reading, and as a circulating library for 
the children. In one school on a hot Friday 
afternoon, large numbers of children were re- 
turning books and checking them out for 
weekend reading. Others worked on home- 
work assignments, using the reference col- 
lection. During one lull, the librarian took 
three first graders over to a quiet corner and 
` read My Dog Is Lost. 

Librarians have participated in a program 
of intervisitation between schools whose stu- 
dents are from different cultures. In one 
school, art was the basis for research and dis- 
cussion. Each school had received a set of 
prints, and, through the school library pro- 
gram, the classes learned about the artists 
represented. Two other schools used units on 
New York and Canada from the social studies 
curriculum for their intervisitation meetings. 
This program indicates that children of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups and economic levels, 
when motivated by mutual interest, can meet 
and exchange ideas and develop appreciation 
of each other. 

From time to time, the Bureau of Libraries 


issues excellent bibliographies for all schools 
which have been invaluable guides in book 
ordering. A long bibliography, *Focus on 
One America, Using Books for Better Human 
Relations," was published in the spring of 
1960 and supplemented in the fall of 1962, 
with a second supplement this fall. Another, 
on books of interest to the non-English-speak- 
ing child who is just being introduced to 
English language books, has had extensive 
use. In 1963, the bureau issued basic lists of 
books on and about the Negro and Puerto 
Rican people for teachers and for elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools. 


Higher Horizons Program 


A city school program which has given 
particular emphasis to what the school and 
the community want for every child has been 
the Higher Horizons Program. Like the new 
elementary school library program in the city, 
it began in 1956. At that time, a pilot project 
was started in a junior high school in Dis- 
tricts 10 and 11 to find methods of develop- 
ing talents and resources of minority group 
children. The success of the pilot project led 
to its expansion into the Higher Horizons 
Program, which has now attained national 
prominence and has been extended to school 
grades above and below the original age 
group. 

The original aims of the Higher Horizons 
Program were to develop the potential of all 
children and to prevent waste of human tal- 
ent. The projects concept that improvement 
in a pupil can best be effected by direct in- 
fluence upon the child, the teacher, and the 
parent was variously implemented within the 
school districts. 

In Districts 10 and 11, the approach was 
through an emphasis on curriculum: profi- 
ciency in reading, writing, oral expression, 
mathematics, and science. The district super- 
intendent believed that the best way to give 
our children a feeling of accomplishment and 
security was to make them academically pro- 
ficient. 

The Higher Horizons Program, when devel- 
oped, included grades three through twelve. 
Of the original 31 elementary schools in the 
project, eight were in Districts 10 and 1l. 
By 1962 there were programs in 52 elemen- 
tary schools and eleven of these were in these 
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districts. Lack of academic achievement, espe- 
cially in reading, had become a matter of 
grave concern to school officials and the com- 
munity. The superintendent knew that aca- 
demic proficiency would help these children 
to feel secure in the school world and aid in 
their adjustment to the world at large. There- 
fore, proficiency in the “basic” was stressed. 
However, time was also allotted for cultural 
activities with trips to the ballet, the theater, 
and museums. 

The Bureau of Libraries gave the Higher 
Horizons schools extra allotments to help 
build up their book collections and the Ele- 
mentary Division of the Board of Education 
assigned Teacher of Library positions to 
every elementary school in the Higher Hori- 
zons Program in September 1962, when the 
first 110 such positions were granted. These 
assignments made quite a difference in li- 
brary activities within each school and within 
the district. 

Each person selected for this position is an 
enthusiastic librarian (at heart, if not as yet 
with a degree). Under the guidance of the 
district librarian, they have concentrated on 
making their rooms attractive and the pro- 
grams inviting and stimulating. They have 
shown that a capable librarian can coordinate 
the research and informal reading activity of 
the entire school. They supervise the profes- 
sional collections and make the use of books 
and materials meaningful to teachers and 
children. The theme, *Let's ask the librarian,” 
echoes throughout the district. 


Teacher orientation 


Because teachers' attitudes in the education 
of children with different backgrounds from 
their own is so important, librarians are con- 
centrating on providing the school with pro- 
fessional collections of books about Negro 
and Puerto Rican life and culture. These col- 
lections include not just sociological treatise 
full of statistics, but books that reflect the 
attitudes and aspirations of the children in 
East and Central Harlem area. A teacher will 
get more in the way of feeling and under- 
standing from reading The Poetry of the Ne- 
gro by Hughes and Bontemps, On Being Ne- 
gro in America by Saunders Redding, The 
Fire Next Time by James Baldwin, and 
Puerto Rico in Pictures and Poetry by Cyn- 
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thia Maus, than from struggling through some 
of the more technical presentations and anal- 
ysis of the American problem as it relates to 
the Negro and Puerto Rican in ‘New York. 

The cooperation of the faculty is essential 
in the development of the school library pro- 
gram. When Higher Horizons started, every 
teacher in the district who taught in the 
Higher Horizons Program at the elementary 
level participated in an after-school in-service 
course conducted by district specialists in 
reading, mathematics, science, and library 
and with the district curriculum and guidance 
coordinators. Each session was devoted to a 
different phase of the curriculum. The district 
staff were then able, through classroom visits, 
to guide the teachers in the implementation 
of the program. 

What was developed and practiced in the 
Higher Horizon schools which had more staff 
and larger budgets because of the special 
project, has gradually been applied to other 
schools throughout the district and all pro- 
grams, therefore, including the library, have 
been enriched. 

The in-service course is a good method of 
interchanging ideas among teachers and fac- 
ulty. This year, the district librarian and the 
school community coordinator directed a 
course open to all teachers entitled The Ne- 
gro: His Role in the Culture and Life of the 
United States. Much dynamic thinking was 
engendered from this course. An outstanding 
psychologist, Dr. Kenneth Clark, a dynamic 
civil rights leader, Constance Baker Motley, 
and the well-known author, James Baldwin, 
were among the guest lecturers. 

The second half of the course was devoted 
to writing a handbook for teachers entitled 
We Too Sing America (from Langston 
Hughes' poem). This will serve as a guide 
to the presentation of subject matter related 
to the Negro. A similar handbook on re- 
sources in the field of Puerto Rican culture 
is being planned. With the use of these aids, 
teachers may not only add to their knowl- 
edge, but also direct children in the use of 
the potential and varied resources of the 
school library. 

In January 1964, the district superintend- 
ent and the district librarian arranged a meet- 
ing with principals, the district staff, and 
school librarians, in the Schomburg Collec- 
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tion. This reference branch of the New York 
Public Library, located in the heart of the 
Harlem community, contains the greatest de- 
pository of books and materials on the Negro 
and African in the world. Arthur Schomburg, 
a Puerto Rican, had been told at an early 
age that black people had no history. He re- 
fused to believe this and began to gather doc- 
umentary proof to the contrary. The nucleus 
of his collection has grown into the famous 
library named in his honor. 

At the meeting, each principal and each 
librarian received two bibliographies, *Books 
about Negro Life for Children," by Mrs. 
Augusta Baker, now coordinator of work with 
children at the New York Public Library and 
"The Negro: A List of Significant Books," by 
Mrs. Dorothy Homer. Mrs. Baker formerly 
served as children's librarian and Mrs. 
Homer as branch librarian in the circulat- 
ing branch adjacent to the Schomburg Collec- 
tion. A kit was also distributed which con- 
tained a list of selected books recommended 
for purchase for the school professional li- 
braries of the districts, some suggestions of 
resources for picture and poster materials, 
and names of people in the community who 
are available to address assemblies and 
classes. The guest speaker at the meeting was 
Ernest Crichlow, Negro artist and illustrator. 

At another principals! conference in the 
districts, a junior high school librarian read 
a paper on “Developing a Lifetime Habit of 
Reading," telling about the library program 
in her school and how the guidance counse- 
. lor and other teachers cooperate with her in 
making books meaningful to the children. This 
paper was later published in The School Li- 
brary Bulletin, a publication of the Bureau of 
Libraries. 

Librarians must take a searching look at 
their libraries and tools. Does the library 
room have the air and atmosphere of a spe- 
cial place? Does it have the best books of all 
times for the children of today? Have the 
best of the new materials dealing wth the Ne- 
gro, Puerto Rican, and other minority groups 
been added to the collections? Have out- 
dated and inaccurate materials been dis- 
carded? 

Librarians must employ new ways of mak- 
ing the faculty and school administration more 
aware of library resources and their place in 


the school curriculum. The use of the library 
during school hours and beyond should be 
encouraged. In this time of strife, all children 
must be guided to use the materials that will 
help them to understand themselves, their 
community, and their country better. Plans 
for children to share and exchange ideas and 
ideals with neighboring communities must be 
made. They must be provided with inspiration 
and encouragement, models on which to fix 
their sights, and rational methods by which 
to attain them. And finally, parents and the 
community must be encouraged to aid li- 
brarians in promoting and carrying out the 
very best in library services. 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


LTP TO START NEW SERVICE 


LTP's new information service, to be called 
“Library Technology Reports," gets under way 
in January 1965. This service for library ad- 
ministrators, which has been many months in the 
planning, will be published bimonthly and sold 
at a yearly subscription price of $100. Its for- 
mat will be loose-leaf for easy updating, to fit 
a binder which LTP will furnish. 

The service will expand LTP's present tech- 
nical information service to provide certain in- 
formation automatically and in permanent form. 
It will contain current reports on library equip- 
ment, supplies, and systems which should help 
librarians save time and money—in some cases 
considerably more than the entire cost of the 
service. To illustrate, about two years ago a 


large eastern library paid some $200 for a 
study on the use of carpeting. LTP had pre- 
pared such a study but the library was unfa- 
miliar with it. Had the new semvice been in 
effect and had the library been a subscriber, 
the library would have received the information 
automatically and saved more than the cost of 
the service in that one instance alone. The serv- 
ice should also help to eliminate costly mis- 
takes in purchasing. 

On request, the Library Technology Project 
will furnish a sample issue and a brochure de- 
scribing the service in detail. 


AGREEMENT TO STANDARDIZE MICROFICHE 


LTP asked William R. Hawken for his com- 
ments on a recent agreement to standardize 
microfiche. Mr. Hawken was ALA's representa- 
tive to a National Microfilm Association meet- 
ing on microfiche standards, and last November 
he recommended to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration a change to the in- 
ternational standard size for microfiche. Mr. 
Hawken reports: 


The announcement at the NMA convention that four 
government agencies—Department of Defense, Atomic 
Energy Commission, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and Department of Commerce's Office 
of Technical Services—had agreed to standardize on 
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A new slant from Ames 
` on adjustable 


SLOPING DISPLAY SHELVES 


Only the new Ames hinged-type Sloping Magazine Display 
Shelf offers all these advantages: 


Allows storage of back issues when used alternately with 
folio shelves. Back issues can be concealed or visible, 
as shelves are readily adjustable to any desired 

vertical height. 


Hinges from sloping display position with easy one-handed 
motion. Locks horizontally for ready access to back issues. 


Continuous sloping display surface (brackets do not 
extend above the shelf surface). 


Sturdy steel construction. Available in a wide range 
of colors. 


Fits most standard bookstack columns. 


Write for helpful, detailed information. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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the International Standard size of 105 by 148 mm. 
(4 by 6 inches) will be welcome news to libraries 
throughout the world. Since microforms first began to 
appear in libfaries in the 1930's, librarians have been 
plagued incessantly by the lack of standarization of 
size and format. The changes from double-perforated 
35 mm. film to nonperforated, the successive appear- 
ance of 6- by 9-inch Microprint, 3- by 5-inch Micro- 
cards, 64%- by 8%4-inch Microlex, and increasing 
numbers of microfiche from Europe in various sizes 
have forced librarians to provide a great variety of 
reading equipment to handle both transparent and 
opaque microforms of various sizes and shapes. 

The microfiche is a highly useful microform which 
combines the high quality and reproducibility of 
transparent microforms with the usefulness and con- 
venience of the card format. When microfiche finally 
began to be produced in this country, three different 
sizes appeared and in large quantities—4 by 6 inches 
for the Thomas Micro-Catalogs, 5 by 8 inches for 
technical reports issued by NASA, and 3 by 5 inches 
for similar reports issued by AEC. It appeared that 
history was about to repeat itself in one more painful 
episode for libraries and their equipment budgets. 

Since the production of microfiche by only two of 
the government agencies which were parties to the 
agreement—NASA and AEC—is already in multi- 
millions per year, standardization will have a signifi- 
cant effect on the manufacture of reading and read- 
ing-printing equipment and on the production of 
microfiche in many other areas by both domestic and 
foreign producers. 

Microfiche has a tremendous potential for becoming 
one of the most important media for the international 
exchange of scientific and cultural information. The 
decision on the part of the government agencies in- 
volved to adhere to an International Standard for for- 
mat and size is an action of great wisdom and will 
prove to be of real benefit in the critically important 
field of human communications on an international 
scale. 


MISCELLANY 


A report of LTP’s project to develop a safer 
archival box appeared in the July issue of The 
American Archivist. Reprints of the article, en- 
titled “Archival Containers—A Search for Safer 


LIBRARIANS 

WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We'offer competitive discounts. "Shorts" 


are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


B&T 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


SINCE 1828 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 








Materials,” are available from LTP on request. 
A newspaper holder developed for LTP has 
proved unsatisfactory in field testing, and no 
further effort will be made to market it. 
The Council on Library Resources has pro- 
vided funds for the operation of LTP through 
the fiscal year 1964—65. 





A BarrERY-powered 
filmstrip/slide pro- 
jector for use inde- 
pendent of outside 
power sources has 
been announced by 
Viewlex of Holbrook, 
N.Y. The portable 
unit is enclosed in its 
own carrying case which serves as a projection 
screen and can be used with either filmstrips or 
conventional color slides. It is powered by a 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON'S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 
Available on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 
* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 
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INVITES SCHOOL and PUBLIC 
LIBRARIANS TO CHECK OUR NEW 
CATALOGS OF OVER 4,000 
PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED 
RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THRU 12. 

LOW COST—TWO WEEK DELIVERY 
OF IN STOCK TITLES 
READY FOR INSTANT CIRCULATION 
THE DAY BOOKS ARRIVE. 
we 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
JOHN F. CARROLL, Director 
ALESCO 
21 HARRISTOWN ROAD 
GLEN ROCK, N. J. 07452 
TEL: 201-652-4333 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagafiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 ¢ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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6-volt wet cell Viewvolt spill-proof battery, 

which a built-in recharger will rejuvenate in 12 

hours or less; it can also be operated from any 

standard power outlet, including a' car battery. 

The unit measures 17" x 17" X 5" and weighs 

25 lbs. For further information, write Viewlex. 
oko 


Tur ELECTRIC typewriter division of IBM Corp. 
has announced a new Model 71 film ribbon 
*Selectric" typewriter which combines the fea- 
tures and versatility of the “Selectric” type- 
writer with the print quality of an IBM film 
ribbon. The machine utilizes a ribbon “life” 
mechanism: as the ribbon feeds onto the dis- 
posable wind-up spool, it moves up and down 
so that typing on the single use ribbon takes 
place on alternating tracks. The polyethylene 
film ribbon is called the IBM 3121 film ribbon. 
See the IBM representative in your area for 
further information. 


A NEW economical port- 
able unit capable of 
making 8" X 10” trans- 
parancies or copies 
from almost any docu- 
ment of any color in 


5/ any place, even ma- 
Sa terials fastened to walls 
or drawing boards or 

bound in books, has 

"e announced by the 3M Company. Called the 
3M Brand Transparency Maker Model 70, the 
new unit should be virtually maintenance free, 
since almost no moving parts are involved and 
no chemicals or solutions are necessary. Suit- 
able for use at any location where standard 120 
volt household current is available, it is easy to . 
operate and requires no special training. It is 
self-contained in a carrying case measuring 
1215" x 914” X 10” and weight is 16 lbs. 





Reliable Service to 
Schools and 
Libraries 


for Free 


Catalogs and 


the current issue 
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The unit also serves as a copy maker produc- 
ing permanent copies on bond-weight paper. 
Retail price is $149. Additional information 
available from 3M Company, 2501 Hudson Rd., 
St. Paul 19." 
* * = 
A New shelving system of Japanese manufac- 
ture, which stacks the units closely together 
horizontally, is called “Elecompack.” It employs 
a principle of movable, electrically motorized 
stacks which contract to a minimum amount of 
space. Through a selection box containing con- 
trols and a series of keys or buttons, the stacks 
are moved right or left and separated to pro- 
vide 30” aisles where required for entering be- 
tween stacks and retrieving stacked books. Book- 
stacks may be on rollers or suspended mono- 
rail carriages, and built-in safety levers prevent 
the stacks from coming together when someone 
is in an aisle between the stacks. “Elecompack” 
also reduces square footage requirements by 
60% and cubic footage by 75%; labor reduc- 
tion claim is 40%. Head office of “Elecompack” 
is Yachiyo Bldg., 127 Banshucho, Shinjuku-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
* * * 

Recorpak’s Ektafax System, a new process to 
multiply the efficiency of thermographic office 
copying equipment, has been introduced. The 
transfer system permits the copying of 15 or 


more different documents from a single sheet 
of self-renewing master. The Ektafax Miracle 
Master, after being used for one document, need 
only be set aside for a few minutes before it 
can be used to copy a completely different item. 
All copies are dry, clean, and legible, and can 
be made on almost any surface: bond paper, 
tissue, vellum, acetate sheets, or cloth. The 
Ektafax system uses a transfer unit and two 
types of master paper, the self-renewing Miracle 
Master E and the Multiple Master K. The latter 
will make ten copies of the same original. 
Among the systems applications possible with 
this new unit is the creation of offset masters, 
transparencies for projection, and translucencies 
for diazo printing. The unit also provides dupli- 
cation of library records and publications and 
will duplicate tabulating cards from mutilated 
originals. For further information, write Re- 
cordak Corp., 770 Broadway, New York. 
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A New reader-printer, the Filmac 400, a prod- 
uct of 3-M Co., St. Paul, will search 100 feet 
of 16mm microfilm in 12 to 15 seconds and 
will produce a print from any selected image 
in five seconds. The unit is equipped with a 
new film cartridge system holding 100 feet of 
16mm microfilm which rides freely and can be 
wound back automatically into the take-up reel. 


Everyone is Travelling 


The INTERNATIONAL 
HOTEL DIRECTORY 


is a must in every library 


It contains more detailed information on more hotels, 
plus maps and geographical information on the 
Western Hemisphere than any other book pub- 
lished. Over 400 pages of detailed facts, with more 
than 1,000 photographs. The most accurate, authori- 
tative book published on the hotels and geographic 


areas from Canada to Argentina, Bermuda to Hawaii, includ- 
ing the smallest of Caribbean islands. 





(Annual subscriptions: 


Two volumes, Winter/Spring and Summer/Fall, only 


$8.00 per year; two years, $15.00; three years $20.00.) 


WRITE: INTERNATIONAL HOTEL DIRECTORY 
11 S.E. New RivER DRIVE 
Fort LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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The film is kept under tension so it will not 
wear or bind. Indexing is simplified because 
there is an attached meter which permits the 
operator to index each frame by scanning; the 
meter also determines the location within a 
cartridge of the storage of a desired image. The 
reader-printer can be set for slow or rapid 
speeds and allows for positioning by hand 
crank. The Filmac 400 has a 10" x 12" viewing 
screen and produces 844” x 11" prints with a 
constant print cycle. 


* o * X 


ErEcrRONIC Notebook 
claims to be the 
smallest precision- 
built — transistorized 
tape recorder manu- 
factured. It will re- 
cord up to 30 min- 
utes on one tape and 
pick up ordinary 
conversation as far as 25 feet away. It rewinds 
in less than 3 minutes and plays back clearly 
through a built-in dynamic speaker. It weighs 
14% lbs., measures 2" X 3144” x 5", and is pow- 
ered by standard 1.5V penlight batteries. The 
$39.95 price includes remote control microphone, 
earphone, 4 batteries, tape, extra reel, leather 
carrying case, and shoulder strap. A telephone 
pickup for recording phone conversations is 
available for $3.95. For further information, 
write Hahn Co., 3408 Motor Ave., Los Angeles. 
* * * 
A Barr-PPoiNT pen 
holder to keep a pen 
in a notebook has 
been introduced by 





the  Autopoint Co., 
3200 W. Peterson 
Ave., Chicago. The 
pen fits into the 





“Neva Lose” cap and 
is held in the note- 
book by a ring binder on the end of the cap. 

* * * 


Demco Library Supplies has added a line of 
transparent plastic picture covers. These picture 
covers, in 8 sizes, protect displayed pictures, 
photographs, clippings, maps, or other flat 
sheets. Both sides are transparent so that two 
items may be inserted back to back. The covers 
are made of 8-point vinyl, heat-sealed on three 
sides. A sheet of 4-ply mounting board is in- 
cluded with each cover. For full information 
and prices, write Demco, Box 1488, Madison, 
Wis. eco 
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DVERTISEMENTS. 





FOR SALE 

BUILDING Special Collections is one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and out- 
of- eh Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger: Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canners, ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc, 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor. Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & annual) — 
$10. Annuals '60, '61, '62, ’63—$5 each. Binder— $2. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

OLD Ecclesiastical Books are our specialty (The- 
ology, Patrology, Holy Scripture, History, Canon 
Law, Councils, etc.). Please write for our free cata- 
logue. We have as well an important and recently 
published catalogue of books on Roman Law, Com- 
mon Law, and Canon Law which we will be happy 
to send to interested parties. Pasquale Lombardi, Via 
Sant'Eufemia, 11, Rome, Italy. 

*OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennet. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject plan. Directions for 
filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete set in- 
cluding labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 cross- 
references, and 58 items of Supplementary Informa- 
tion, $14 postpaid. Paste on your own folders to set 
up your vertical file on pamphlets about jobs. Ster- 
ling Powers Publishing Co., Box 84, Westlake, Ohio 


44091. 

SHELF List of the Union Theological Seminary 
Library, Hall & Co., 1960, $500. Also, Karl Barth's 
Church Dogmatics, 12 vols., $100. All as new except 
that the *Shelf List" has library markings. St. John 
Vianney Seminary Library, East Aurora, N.Y. 14052. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
7 worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed. for schools, colleges, 


public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. ^ rada Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11222. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 20004. 

DALHOUSIE University Library, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, is advertising for the position of medical li- 
brarian at an initial salary of $8500. The successful 
candidate will receive faculty status equivalent to that 
of departmental chairman in the Faculty of Medicine. 
His duties will include full responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the Medical Library. Minimum quali- 
fications must include the Medical Library Association 
Grade 1 certificate, or its equivalent, with some ex- 
perience in library administration. Applications should 
be addressed to Chief Librarian, Macdonald Memo- 
rial Library, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 
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SENIOR librarian. Library certification required, 
cataloging experience. Community library in subur- 
ban environs of New York City, $5045-$5639, depend- 
ing upon experience. N.J. State pension plan, 4-week 
vacation, medical-surgical plan. Apply Mrs. Emilie S. 
Curry, Dir, Public Library, Pompton Ave., Cedar 
Grove, N.J. 

CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 54, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Free Library, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

LIBRARIAN, male district phase (tri-county). 
Begin as assistant, lead to directorship. Immediate 
opening. Public library, Altoona, Pennsylvania, lo- 
cated on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad, between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, population 70,000. Be- 
ginning salary up to $8000, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Exceptional fringe benefits. Degree and experi- 
ence required. Apply Dr. Thomas R. Heslep, Supt. 
of Schools, Altoona School District, 6 Ave. & 15 
St., giving qualifications and references. 

SENIOR librarian. Suburban community near NYC, 
LS degree, N.J. certification, and 2 years experience 
required. Starting salary $5200. Head of circulation; 
some cataloging. New building in process. Apply Mrs. 
Beatrice James, Dir, Free Public Library, Bergen- 
field, N.J. 

CHILDREN'S department head: Senior II. Begin- 
ning salary about $8000. N.Y. retirement plus 5% 
paid by city, social security, liberal fringe benefits. 
Must be eligible for N.Y. professional certification. 
Community, educational, and library interest levels 
high. Excellent supporting staff. Good book collec- 
tion. County seat of Westchester Co., 30 minutes from 


NYC. Apply May V. K. Valencik, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN needed for busy city bookmobile 
only 16 miles from New York City; 16 regularly 
scheduled weekly stops in housing developments, 
private home areas, and at schools. Graduation from 
ALA-accredited library school plus 2 years experi- 
ence. Salary $6540-$7200, plus additional 596 of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN wanted. Librarian for a liberal arts 
college of 1800 enrollment, fine new building, book 
collection of 100,000 volumes, a lady preferred, sal- 
ary will be negotiated to satisfaction of applicant 
and school. Position open September 1. Write B-296. 

CHILDREN'S librarian assistant to work with 
head of children’s work in rapidly growing suburban 
area. June 1964 LS graduates encouraged to apply. 
Salary $5620-$9340 according to background. Adult 
services coordinator for Long Island community of 
50,000, budget $270,000. 6 years experience in spe- 
cialty. Background in programming for adults in 
films, lectures, and discussions desirable. Initiative 
and creative thinking ability essential. Appointment 
made from $6425-$10,145 dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Apply: Director, Public Library, Main & 
Conklin Sts., Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to initiate and promote 
program of library service to children. Position cre- 
ated April l, 1964. Fifth year LS degree and New 
Jersey certification required. Starting salary to $5800 
depending on experience. Fringe benefits and all year 
recreational activities on North Jersey coast, in sub- 
urban residential community. Apply to Director, Pub- 
lic Library, 84 W. Front St., Red Bank, N.J. 07701. 

JUNIOR librarian. Salary $6025-$6635, plus ad- 
ditional 596 of the New York State retirement paid. 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school 
required. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN, MS, cataloging, some reference, 
new building, progressive system, $5300-$7300, de- 
pending on experience. Write Director, Free Public 
Library, Paramus, N.J. 

ASSISTANT librarian, female, full-time assistant 
to head librarian, in residential junior college for 
women. Faculty status. For futher details write 
Dean Wendell Harding, Vermont College, Montpel- 
ier, Vt. 

SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6540-$7200, plus ad- 
ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school 
plus 2 years experience required. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

TOWN librarian, Concord, Mass. Fine book col- 
lection. Excellent working conditions. MLS required. 
Experience preferred. $6650-$7400. Apply to Samuel 
Cutler, Chmn., Library Committee, Lowell Rd., Con- 
cord, Mass. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York's 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction. 
Bookmobile is operated from modern, centrally- 
located headquarters. Salary range $5820-$6900 or 
$5040-$5940, dependent on qualifications, excellent 
personnel benefits. Previous library experience desir- 
able, but not mandatory. College and library science 
degrees from approved institutions and eligibility for 
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professional certificate are required. Write or tele- 
phone: William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Library 
System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. Tel.: 
213-4074. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Centenary College for 
Women. Accredited library degree, salary commen- 
surate with experience. Beginning September 1964. 
Vacation, hospitalization, sick leave, TIAA retire- 
ment, social security, faculty rank. Write Ruth E. 
Scarborough, Centenary College for Women, Hack- 
ettstown, N.J. 

LIBRARIAN wanted. Certified librarian for pub- 
lic library serving population area of 8000 people. 
Moved into new building in June. Salary to be ar- 
ranged. Apply Board of Trustees, Free Public Library, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

SUPERVISOR of Public Library Services to Chil- 
dren and Young Adults. A challenging opportunity to 
provide state-level and statewide guidance and lead- 
ership in this important area of public library service. 
Position open: September 1, 1964. Library school de- 
gree plus appropriate library experience of a profes- 
sional nature required. Salary range is $7000 to $8850 
(with employment at a rate above the minimum al- 
lowed). Apply Mrs. V. Genevieve Galick, Dir., Divi- 
sjon ^a Library Extension, 200 Newbury St, Boston 

2116. 

LIBRARY director position open at Princeton 
Public Library. Graduate degree in library science 
and public library administrative experience required. 
New library building in planning stage, interesting 
community located half way between Philadelphia and 
New York. Salary open. Write: Public Library, 158 
Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 

UNIVERSITY of Vermont, Burlington. Head of 
Public Service, $1500-$8000. Administrative experi- 
ence desirable, but good opportunity for a first head- 
ship. Cataloger, $5800-$6000, Russian language abil- 
ity desirable. Reference librarian, $5800-$6000. New 
air-conditioned building, developing situation, TIAA, 
22 days vacation, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Write Ben 
C. Bowman, Director of Libraries. 

REFERENCE assistant. University library, one 
hour from New York on Long Island Sound. New 
building. Reference staff of two professional librarians 
plus nonprofessional and student assistance, 3714-hour 
week. Month's vacation. Fifth year accredited li- 
brary school degree required. Experience desirable. 
$5200 per year. Unusually attractive insurance and 
retirement plans, TIAA. Apply to Librarian, Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport (Conn.) , 06604. 

WANTED: Library Administrator. Must have 
graduate library degree, three to five years experience, 
and administrative ability. The library is situated 
in an industrial city of 25,000 population; additional 
25,000 potential in surrounding area. Future: New li- 
brary building a probability within three years. Junior 
college in planning stage. Salary: Open. Men and 
women given equal consideration. Apply: Mrs. W. F. 
Whitla, 395 E. State St., Sharon, Pa. 16146. 

REGIONAL children’s librarian for northern part 
of the Central Massachusetts Regional Library Sys- 
tem. Some experience required. $6250-$7250. Write 
Arthur J. Kissner, Ln., Public Library, Fitchburg, 


Mass. 

LIBRARY director, MLS, growing suburban com- 
munity near New York, 27,000 population, new mod- 
ern building plus one branch, progressive system. 
Need forward-looking administrator who reads books. 
Experience preferred. Salary high and open. Write 
Director, Public Library, Paramus, N.J. 
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ADDITIONAL position for new $600,000 library, 
ready September 1964, at Keene State College, a di- 
vision of UNH, at Keene, N.H. 03431. MLS required 
and 2 years experience desirable. Faculty rank, 12 
months with 4-weeks vacation, fringe benefits. Salary 
open. Apply to Marion L. Goodwin, Ln. 

HEAD librarian for Helen Kate Furness Free Li- 
brary, Wallingford, Pa., residential, fast-growing com- 
munity 13 miles west of Philadelphia, near Swarth- 
more, Media, population 11,300. Circulation over 
70,000, 100% increase in last five years. New building 
dedicated three years ago, capacity 40,000 volumes. 
Salary range $5700-$6300, depending on experience. 
Month's vacation. Library pays hospital and surgery 
benefits. LS degree required, experience desirable. 
Apply Mrs. Donald Allen, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
Helen Kate Furness Free Library, Wallingford, Pa. 

ASSISTANT librarian, New York State Library. 
Opportunity for beginning professional librarians in 
varying subject fields. Requirements include posses- 
sion of or eligibility for New York State Professional 
Librarian's Certificate, bachelor's degree supple- 
mented by one year in library school. Salary $5910- 
$7205 in five annual increments. General pay increase 
effective October 1, 1964; new salary $6180-$7535. 
Excellent retirement plan, health insurance, educa- 
tion leaves, and other benefits. Send resume to Per- 
sonnel Officer, State Education Department, Albany, 
N.Y. 12224. 

CHILDREN'S librarian to develop children's serv- 
ice in Shenandoah Valley town of 25,000. New chil- 
dren's room, new books, good budget. MLS required. 
Starting salary $5140-$5880 based on experience. 
Four weeks vacation and retirement. Health and life 
insurance available. Maximum age 45. Apply: David 
Rowland, Ln., Handley Library, Winchester, Va. 

CATALOGER to supervise union catalog for five- 
county library system serving 50 member libraries. 
Must be able to conduct cataloging workshops, and 
will be responsible for some original cataloging, bib- 
liographic, and reference work. Requires MLS, eligi- 
bility for N.Y. State certification and must possess 
driver’s license. Starting base salary, depending on ex- 
perience and ability, may range up to $7600. Send re- 
sume to Leon Karpel, Dir., Mid-Hudson Libraries, 
105 Market St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, $6000-$7000 to start, de- 
pending on experience. 15,000 children’s books, 8000 
juvenile borrowers. Saturday story hours have drawn 
up to 400 children. Two active preschool programs. 
Opportunity to develop further a superior department 
in a highly cultural North Shore, Long Island, com- 
munity. 22 days vacation, New York State retirement 
and social security, health insurance, and other berie- 
fits. Write: Stanley A. Ransom, Dir., Public Library, 
338 Main St., Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Young, enthusiastic, and 
knowledgeable in children’s literature to serve in a 
library system offering many opportunities for devel- 
opment and advancement. Located on Long Island 
adjacent to New York State certification, retirement 
plan, month’s vacation, cumulative sick leave, 12 paid 
holidays, social security, health insurance. Write: Di- 
rector, Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 11003. 

DIRECTOR for expanding library serving a grow- 
ing North Jersey residential community of 11,000; 
within 20 miles of New York City. Thirteen-thousand 
volume collection. New, well-equipped building. Must 
have or be working towards library degree. Salary to 
$6000, depending on qualifications and experience. 
Apply with resume to Wesley Fach, Pres., Board of 
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Roue. Public Library, 241 Morse Ave., Wyckoff, 


NJ. 

LIBRARIAN. Western New England College, 
Springfield, Mass. Professional library degree. Man or 
woman. Responsible for all matters relating to ad- 
ministration of library. Faculty rating. Faculty pen- 
sion plan, social security, group insurance, month’s 
vacation, legal holidays. Technical and professional 
college. Day programs: business administration, engi- 
neering; evening programs: business, engineering, 
law, MBA. Salary: $8000 to $9000. Write: President 
B. A. Herman. 

TWO positions: library director and reference li- 
brarian in a central New Jersey town where citizens 
are clamoring for first-rate library facilities. Library 
degree required. Experience preferred for both posi- 
tions but will consider recent graduates. Salary range 
for director, $5774-$7508. Salary for reference libra- 
rian to be established. Write: Director, Public Library, 
Lakewood, N.J. 08701. 

CIRCULATION librarian: opening September 1, 
1964. Millersville State College, Millersville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Faculty status. All school holidays. Either nine 
or twelve months. Excellent salary schedule. Apply 
to head librarian. 

POSITION open for a qualified head librarian for 
the Oil City Library. Population served approxi- 
mately 25,000. Annual budget $34,000. Opportunity 
open to extensive and comprehensive program de- 
velopment in newly renovated library building. Pleas- 
ant and progressive community. Salary open to nego- 
tiation. Write Mayor Joseph W. Barr, Jr., Oil City, 


Pa. 

CATALOGER for growing coeducational liberal 
arts college. Duties would include cataloging and lim- 
ited hours of reference work. Beginning salary $6000- 
$6500. Master's degree in library science required; 
experience desirable. Faculty status, generous vaca- 
tions, TIAA pension plan. Apply M. Ruth Grierson, 
Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

SENIOR /ibrarian: salary $5200-$6100, for circu- 
lation and general reference in public library near 
NYC. Library degree and two years experience re- 
quired. N.J. civil service. Pension plan, free hospitali- 
zation and major medical, 22 days vacation, generous 
sick leave. New building program. Apply Mrs. 
Beatrice James, Dir, Public Library, Bergenfield, 


NJ. 

LIBRARIAN I, $5040-$6880, beginning salary up 
to $5520 depending on experience. Librarian II, $6000- 
$7840; end of first year, $6640. Expanding college li- 
brary needs professional librarians in cataloging and 
reference services. Apply: Librarian, Southern Con- 
necticut State College, New Haven, Conn. 

SENIOR librarian. Public library 30 minutes from 
NYC. LS degree, N.J. certificate required. Reference 
experience preferred. Starting salary $5000; incre- 
ments $250. 3715-hour week, 4 weeks vacation. State 
pension plan. Civil Service. Apply Mrs. C. Simmons, 
Public Library, Roselle, N.J. 

CHALLENGING position as director of public li- 
brary in progressive community of 40,000. Commu- 
nity desires to expand collection and service. MLS de- 
gree and experience required. Salary open depending 
upon qualifications. Position available immediately. 
Apply to Board of Trustees, Public Library, Vineland, 


d. 

CATALOGER, Lehigh University. Department 
well organized with adequate clerical assistance. Li- 
brary has newly established Center for the Informa- 
tion Sciences. Bethlehem, Pa., 90 miles from New York 


City, 50 miles from Philadelphia. Contact James D. 
Mack, Ln. 

SMITH College. Art library. Assistant librarian. 
September vacancy. Primary responsibilities: subject 
cataloging of books, full cataloging of photographs, 
pamphlet file. Past incumbents moved to top posi- 
tions. Qualifications desired: MLS degree, knowledge 
of art, preferably History of Art major, scanning abil- 
ity in languages, typing. Experience not essential. Sal- 
ary open. Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. Four 
colleges of Connecticut Valley (Amherst, University 
of Massachusetts, Mount Holyoke, Smith) offer cul- 
tural life. Northampton is a peaceful city of 30,000 
located in scenic countryside with summer and winter 
sports, four hours from New York, two from Boston. 
Send resume to Phyllis A. Reinhardt, Ln., Hillyer Art 
Library, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

TWO positions. One for high school librarian and 
one for elementary librarian. Salary: MA, $6000 to 
$10,550, 16 steps; at doctorate level, $11,800. Contact 
Joseph Brust, Asst. Supt. for Pers., Mineola Public 
Schools, 200 Emory Rd., Mineola, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Worcester Junior College. 
Library degree, salary commensurate with experience. 
Immediate appointment. One month vacation. Social 
security, YMCA retirement, faculty rank. Entering 
new library in December. Write Dean John Elberfield, 
Worcester Junior College, 766 Main St., Worcester, 


Mass. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian for new, modern public 
library in small city of much historic interest. LS de- 
gree and experience desired. Salary open. Usual 
fringe benefits. Direct inquiries to Mrs. Cyrus Pyle, 
New Castle Library Commission, New Castle, Del. 


southeast 
THE city of Jacksonville is in need of professional 
librarians who have a bachelor’s or master’s degree in 
library science and who have had experience as pro- 
fessional librarians. For further information as to re- 
quirements, salary, and related information write to 
City Civil Service Board, City Hall, Jacksonville, Fla., 
or Harry Brinton, Dir. of Libraries, 101 E. Adams 
St. Advise education, age, and experience. 

WANTED: Children’s librarian to supervise and 
expand children’s services in city of 35,000. Qualifi- 
cations for certification by Virginia State Board de- 
sirable. Salary dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Peters- 
burg, Va. 23803. 

TWO administrative positions in progressive, cen- 
tral Florida city available immediately. Attractive 
community with growing cultural interests and excel- 
lent climate. 1) Adult services head to plan, promote, 
and develop reader’s advisory, reference, and circula- 
tion services. 2) Coordinator of children’s services 
and extension to plan and direct the services of the 
children’s department, mobile libraries, and branch. 
Both positions require graduate library degree and 
experience. Civil service benefits. No written examina- 
tion. New building of 30,000 sq. ft. planned for com- 
pletion by next year. Salary $6300-$6900, depending 
upon qualifications. Address inquiries or apply to Wal- 
ter H. Murphy, City Ln., Park Trammell Public Li- 
brary, Lakeland, Fla. 

PUBLIC Library of Orlando, Florida, has 2 vacan- 
cies: 1) Head of information and reference (includes 
reader’s advisory). Now operating in temporary 
quarters while new building is being erected, but lay- 
out considerably better than old building. Fifth year 
library degree, reference experience, including supervi- 
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sion. 2) Head of extension. To supervise city branches 
and Orange County library service, which is to be ex- 
panded November 1. Energetic and imaginative. Fifth 
year library degree and experience, including admin- 
istrative. Apply to Clara E. Wendel, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, 905 N. Orange Ave., Orlando, Fla. 

WANT to teach in a new Master's Program in Li- 
brary Science? Minimum educational requirement is 
master's degree plus at least one year of work toward 
the doctorate. Will consider persons in the 65 to 68 
age bracket. Challenging opportunity. Write to Dr. 
Warren Tracy, Chmn., Dept. of Library Science, South- 
ern Station, Box 53, University of Southern Missis- 
sippi, Hattiesburg. 

FOUR children's work openings with Arlington 
County, Virginia, Department of Libraries, a growing 
progressive system with professional staff in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., suburb of 175,000 population. Salary 
range $5720-$7710. No experience required but must 
have fifth year library degree. Apply to Jack H. Fos- 
ter, Dir. of Pers., Court House, Arlington, Va. 

HEAD librarian. Public library in growing area in 
Picayune, Mississippi, tung tree capital of the world, 
near new NASA Testing Facility, and within an hour 
of both New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The Li- 
brary and Cultural Center is in a new and well- 
equipped building. Tremendous opportunity for 
qualified person. Library degree and experience re- 
quired. Write Mrs. C. B. Jones, 1303 Fifth Ave., Pi- 
cayune, Miss. 

POSITION of city librarian is open in Petersburg, 
Va. Graduation from a recognized school of library 
science plus four years of professional library expe- 
rience, at least two of which have been in a responsi- 
ble capacity required. Salary range $5325 to $6420 a 
year plus fringe benefits. Send resume of training and 
experience to General Services Division, Room 205, 
City Hall, Petersburg, Va. 23803. 

DIRECTOR. Administers Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association and chief administrative 
officer of 3 county libraries. 3 main county libraries, 
2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. Growing semirural area 
of approximately 100,000. 19 miles south of Washing- 
ton, D.C. State retirement, group Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 3 weeks vacaton, liberal sick leave, professional 
expense allowance. Graduate library science degree. 
Minimum experience of 3 years including some ad- 
ministrative. Starting salary depending upon nature 
and extent of experience. Write Col. Robert A. Case, 
Pres., Charles County Board of Library Trustees, La 
Plata, Md. 

ACQUISITIONS department head. 5th year degree 
from ALA-accredited library school and experience in 
acquisitions required. 335,000-volume library serving 
rapidly growing land-grant university with 6000 stu- 
dents in beautiful and scenic area of southwestern 
Virginia. Salary range $6432-$8040. Position open 
November 1. Apply to Library Director Frank C. 
Shirk, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
24061. 

CATALOGER: Petersburg Public Library. Posi- 
tion open. Graduation from an accredited library 
school required. 40-hour week, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, city retirement plan, social security. Send re- 
sume to General Services Division, Room 205, City 
Hall, Petersburg, Va. 23803. 

COLLEGE library on beautiful new campus with 
completely air-conditioned buildings. Positions open: 
head librarian, reference librarian, music librarian. 
Faculty status, salary scale, TIAA, hospitalization. 
Margaret Bennett, Acting Ln., St. Andrews Presby- 
terian College, Laurinburg, N.C. 28352. 
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NEW director of libraries, Tampa, Florida. Will 
head new $2,500,000 main library and nine branch li- 
braries plus bookmobile service in Florida’s fastest- 
growing industrial area. Starting salawy $12,000 per 
year. Excellent benefits. Send resume to R. F. Con- 
nolly, P. O. Box 111, Tampa, Fla. 33601. 


midwest 


MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 49503. 

TWO positions open. Head of children's depart- 
ment; reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required. Starting salary to $6116, depending 
on training and experience. Retirement, social secur- 
ity, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Clare 
H. Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional 
system serving rural areas but located close to the 
cultural advantages of the twin cities. $5640-$6240. 
Apply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regional 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

ASSISTANT to executive secretary, Library Admin- 
istration Div. Experienced librarian with interest in 
library buildings, statistics, recruiting, personnel, 
public relations, and library organization. Require- 
ments: MSLS, 3-4 yrs. public or state library exp. 
Beginning salary: $6624, 1 mo. vacation, 35-hour 
wk. Write A. F. Trezza, executive secretary, LAD, 
ALA headquarters. 

PUBLIC /ibrary consultants needed by the Michi- 
gzan State Library, Lansing. New state aid formula 
with inceased state aid, plus federal aid makes real 
public library system growth possible. Graduate li- 
brary degree plus at least two years public library 
experience needed. Desirable attributes include abil- 
ity to plan and complete imaginative library tasks 
simply and quickly, ability to speak to and work 
with groups and individuals. Salary range $6848- 
$8748. Increase of 596 July 1, 1964. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Apply James R. Hunt, Asst. State Ln., Michigan 
State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing, Mich. 

BOOK reviewer. A position as children's book re- 
viewer on the Booklist staff at ALA headquarters in 
Chicago is now open. This is an opportunity for a 
children's librarian or elementary school librarian to 
review books for ALA's own review periodical. The 
beginning salary is $6900; the maximum, $8196 
reached by four yearly increments. Vacation of 22 
working days, sick leave, social security, and other 
benefits. Requirements: a degree from an accredited 
library school and experience in working with chil- 
dren and books in a public or elementary school li- 
brary. Apply: Edna Vanek, Ed. The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

PUBLIC library consultant. Position open now. 
To consult on local library service problems; super- 
vise LSA projects; conduct surveys; attend library 
and other conferences as consultant or speaker. MS 
degree plus 5 years of professional experience. Salary 
range: $7500-$9000. State car furnished. Write Act- 
ing State Librarian Edna E. Bothe, Missouri State 
Library, Jefferson City 65102. 

CHILDREN'S librarian needed in a new attrac- 
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tive public library in a university community. 5- 

year library degree, experience preferred. 4 weeks 

vacation, sick leave, and other fringe benefits. Min- 

imum salary $5800. Apply to Gertrude F. Hale, Ln., 

Parke Library, 950 Abbott Rd., East Lansing, 
ich. 

LIBRARIAN recruiter. New position. To travel 
over Missouri visiting schools, colleges, libraries, and 
interviewing individuals to encourage promising 
young people to enter the library profession. MS de- 
gree plus 5 years of professional experience, and ap- 
propriate personal qualifications. Salary range: 
$8500-$10,000. State car furnished. Write Acting State 
Librarian Edna E. Bothe, Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City 65102. 

CHILDREN'S service state consultant. Initiate 
and direct new statewide program to develop chil- 
dren’s services in the libraries of Missouri. Work to 
be coordinated with activities of four general consult- 
ants. MS degree required plus 5 years of profes- 
sional experience, including work with children. 
Salary range: $7500-$9000. State car furnished. 
Write Acting State Librarian Edna E. Bothe, Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City 65102. 

ADULT services supervisor, includes young people's 
services and selection of books and other materials. 
7 full-time and 4 part-time staff. Library degree 
plus 2 years supervisory experience. Good employee 
benefits. Salary open, dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. Apply director, Lane Public Library, 
Hamilton, Ohio 45011. 

CATALOGER for position in growing modern li- 
brary LS degree required. Salary open. Retirement 
plan, vacations, etc. Write and send resume to R. W. 
Wick, Pres, Board of Trustees, 36 N. Crandon Ave., 
Niles, Ohio 44446. 

INDIANA State Library. Library consultant with 
experience (not necessarily as consultant), 5th year 
library degree. Salary range: $6300-$7920. Apply: 
Edgar Chamberlin, Asst. Dir, 140 N. Senate Ave., 
Indianapolis 46204. 

CATALOGERS. Salary range $5900-$6500. Reor- 
ganized technical services department, initiating con- 
veyor-line processing, offers exceptional opportunity 
for two additional professional catalogers, who will 
help process some 75,000 volumes annually. Require- 
ments: LS degree, enthusiasm, competence, and at 
least one year of original cataloging experience in a 
large or medium-sized library. Four weeks vacation, 
liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent edu- 
cational and cultural facilities in Ohio's capital (and 
second largest) city. Write to Personnel Officer, Pub- 
lic Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

HEAD librarian wanted at Menominee, Michigan, 
loeated 250 miles north of Chicago. Population 11,310. 
Library located on Green Bay of Lake Michigan. Li- 
brary has 37,000 books, circulation 170,000. Librarian 
must have master's degree in library science. Salary 
$6000. Former librarian held position for ten years. 
For information write and send resume to Board of 
Trustees, Spies Public Library, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT cataloger. Woman, graduate with 
master's degree in library science from accredited li- 
brary school. To assist the head cataloger in the cata- 
loging of books and other library materials; super- 
vising and revising the work of library clerks. Salary 
depends upon qualifications. Service to begin Septem- 
ber 1964. Opportunities for summer position. Faculty 
rank, vacation same as other faculty, sick leave, so- 
cial security, included in state retirement system, ex- 
cellent working conditions, with cooperative faculty. 
Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State College, 


Whitewater, Wis. 53190. 

HEAD librarian with LS degree and at least four 

years experience. Four weeks vacation, retirement, 
sick leave, Blue Cross insurance. Salary dependent 
on qualifications. Staff of seven full-time employees. 
Apply to A. H. Cansfield, Sage Library, Bay City, 
Mich. 
CONSULTANT in instructional materials, in one 
of the finest materials centers in Chicagoland area. 
See Nation’s Schools for December 1960 and Jan- 
uary 1961. Fifth year degree required, training or ex- 
perience in audio-visual essential. Beginning salary up 
to $8245, maximum $10,605. Write Herschel V. Rowe, 
Prin., West Leyden High School, Northlake, Ill. 

SCHOOL of Nursing Librarian for the Michael 
Reese Hospital and Medical Center School of Nurs- 
ing. Qualifications: degree in library science. Faculty 
status, social security, four weeks paid vacation. Well- 
equipped library with 4500 professional volumes. 
Serves 200 student nurses, as well as practical nurse 
students and graduate nurses. Salary, baccalaureate 
degree, $6000-$6700, master's degree, $7200. Apply: 
Director of Nursing Education, Michael Reese Hos- 
pital and Medical Center School of Nursing, 2816 S. 
Ellis, Chicago 60616. 

THE University of Akron Library. Positon open. 
Librarian for division of Rubber Chemistry Library 
and Information Service. Candidate for this posi- 
tion must have undergraduate degree with major ir 
chemistry. Fifth year professional library degree i- 
desirable. Position carries faculty status, month's va- 
cation, month's sick leave, Ohio State teachers retire- 
ment, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. Beginning salary for 
baccalaureate degree only and no experience, $6000. 
for baccalaureate plus fifth year library degree, $660C. 
Adjustments for experience. For information, write 
Dorothy Hamlen, Ln. The University of Akroa 
(Ohio) 44304. 

ASSISTANT librarian, male, 30-35 years of age 
preferred. Suburban Detroit, present populatioa 
38,000, rapidly expanding community. LS degree and 
experience required. Starting salary $6000. Opporte- 
nity to advance to head librarian. Send resume t» 
Mrs. Mildred S. Droege, Ln., Farmington City-Towr- 
ship District Library, 23333 Farmington Rd., Farming- 
ton, Mich. 

THE city of Albert Lea is seeking a librarian. Du- 
ties involved: supervision of the municipal library 
staff and operations under the city manager. Salary 
open in the range of $5000 to $6500, depending on ez- 
perience and qualifications. Please contact City Maa- 
ager, Albert Lea, Minn. 

CITY of Decatur, Illinois, offers employment :o 
public librarians in all services: children's, technical 
processes, young people, bookmobile, reference, ard 
adult. All positions immediately available. Salaries 
begin at $5748 and may advance to $8460 ($47*— 
$704 monthly). Seven-step payroll schedule. Libra-y 
school degree and U.S. Citizenship required. Expezi- 
enced librarians may start above minimum. Employee 
benefits include 4 weeks annual vacation, paid siek 
leave, excellent retirement program. Living conditioas 
and recreational facilities unsurpassed. Air-conci- 
tioned buildings and bookmobiles. 50 miles west from 
the University of Illinois. Millikin University in tae 
city. Decatur Public Library has IBM integrated data 
processing which allows opportunity for professional 
growth and creative development. For additional in- 
formation write Decatur Civil Service Commission, 
County Building, 253 E. Wood St. 

OPPORTUNITIES for advancement in a large li- 
brary system. 1) Young adult librarian, Fairview 
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Park Regional Branch. Newer air-conditioned build- 
ing; model YA collection. 2) Young adult librarian, 
Berea Branch, serving a college community of good 
readers. 3) Children’s librarian, Fairview Park Re- 
gional Branch. 5th year degree in library science. 
$5600 with increments to $6680 for satisfactory ser- 
vice. Apply: Marion D. Sheil, Pers. Offr., Cuyahoga 
County Public Library Headquarters, 1150 W. 3 St., 
Cleveland 44113. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant, male or female, for ref- 
erence and cataloging. Starting salary $5174. State 
retirement, Blue Cross, social security, 22 days paid 
vacation, sick leave. Write Emma Sihler, Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Adrian, Mich. 

HEAD librarian position is open in Webster Groves, 
Missouri, a suburb of St. Louis. This culturally active, 
civic-minded city of 29,000 has a library of 46,000 
books and a circulation of 300,000. Former librarian 
held position for fifteen years. Salary is open to dis- 
cussion, For more information write and send resume 
to Board of Trustees, Public Library, 301 E. Lock- 
wood, Webster Groves, Mo. 

CATALOGER wanted. MLS required. Must have 
languages—French, German, Latin, etc., for old and 
modern books in the humanities. Salary open. New- 
berry Library, 60 W. Walton, Chicago 60610. 

EXPERT cataloger needed. MALS degree. Experi- 
ence not necessary but preferred. Salary open. Mid- 
west Catholic women's college near large university. 
All information on request. Apply B-305. 

THREE positions. Bachelor's and library degree re- 
quired. Salary range in 6 steps, first 5% increase after 
6 months. 22 days vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin re- 
tirement plan, health insurance provided. Librarian I: 
Central library, general duties include circulation, 
some reference, technical processes, and public rela- 
tions. Librarian I: Extension service, assistant to head 
of extension; duties include supervision of one book- 
trailer with staff of 2, experience preferred. Salary 
range $5496-$7011. Librarian I1: Central library, main 
responsibilities in public relations; writing ability, ex- 
perience required. Beginning salary dependent upon 
qualifications. Salary range $5976-$7624. Apply: Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

REFERENCE librarians to work in new main li- 
brary, subject divisions: literature and fine arts, so- 
cial science. 5th year graduates, $5750-$6950. All po- 
sitions have a month's vacation with pay, cumula- 
tive sick leave, outstanding retirement system. Apply: 
Personnel Office, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

ENGINEERING librarian. Requirements: gradu- 
ation from an accredited library school, knowledge 
of literature of science and technology, ability to ad- 
minister a departmental library. Location: pleasant 
college town with good schools and excellent medical 
services. Starting salary: $8000 plus superior fringe 
benefits. Apply: Director, University of Iowa Li- 
braries, Iowa City. 

HEAD librarian for growing suburban city; work 
with progressive board, friendly community to ex- 
pand present facilities, Salary open and dependent 
on experience. Please write Emil Horn, Chmn., Civil 
Service Commission, City of Brookfield, 2000 N. 
Calhoun Rd., Brookfield, Wis. 

LIBRARIAN I openings for reference librarian and 
for newly established positions of children's and adult 
services librarians. Beginning salary from $6150 to 
$6672 depending upon experience. Annual increments 
to $7438. Library degree required. Payment of $144 
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on health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, cumulative 
sick leave, good retirement plan. Main library located 
in new cultural center which includes an art insti- 
tute, planetarium, and little theatre, with an audi- 
torium and an historical museum beginning construc- 
tion. Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

HEAD librarian wanted for city library in com- 
munity of 6800 population. 40-hour week, four weeks 
vacation, social security, sick leave. MLS required. 
Administrative experience preferred. Salary open, de- 
pending on qualifications. Apply to Mrs. Wilson Dal- 
m Chmn., Board of Trustees, 401 Harter, Ionia, 

ich. 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year, lib- 
eral arts, church-related college of 1450 students, to 
begin September 1. Duties include a few hours refer- 
ence. Library degree or its near completion required; 
experience not necessary. Usual benefits, 10 months, 
39-hour week, salary open. Library moved into its 
new, spacious, air-conditioned building in September 
1962. Excellent opportunity. Apply Maudie Linn Nes- 
bitt, Hd. Ln. 

LIBRARY assistant wanted. Challenging position 
for library school graduate to head adult circulation 
department in an attractive air-conditioned suburban 
public library ten miles west of Chicago. Offers ex- 
cellent opportunity for woman with interest and im- 
agination to extend this department's services. Salary 
open depending upon qualifications and experience. 
35-hour, 5-day week, 4-week vacation, sick leave, 
municipal retirement plus social security. Apply: Mrs. 
Vernell D. Preiss, Ln., Public Library, River Forest, 
Ill. 60305. 

HEAD librarian. Suburban city of 35,000. Library 
science degree and some experience required. Staíf 
of 10. Book collection, 40,000. Usual professional 
benefits. Salary $7500-$8500 annually, depending on 
experience. Position available immediately. Apply to: 
President, Library Board, Chicago Heights (Ill.) 
Public Library. 


mountain plains 

HEAD librarian wanted in midwestern community 
of 6000. Chance to develop library which is proposed 
center for future regional library. Salary open. 5th 
year library degree preferred. Contact Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Box 325, Fairbury, Neb. 

LIBRARIAN needed to organize and direct library 
for new junior-senior high school. Beginning enroll- 
ment 650 with expansion to 1300 within five years. 
Growing community of 30,000, just fifty miles north 
of Denver. Excellent opportunity for creativity. Many 
fringe benefits. Sick leave accumulative without limit, 
tuition waivers to Colorado State College in Greeley. 
Degree in library science, state certification, and ex- 
perience desirable but not required. Beginning salary 
range dependent upon training and experience. BA, no 
experience, $5222; MS, five years experience, $6475.55. 
Position to be filled in August 1964. Ten-month as- 
signment. Address inquiries to Barnard D. Ryan, As- 
soc. Supt., Greeley (Colo.) Public Schools. 

REFERENCE librarian, Sioux Falls Public Li- 
brary, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. To have charge of 
a well-developed reference department. U.S. citizen 
with degree from an accredited library school. Salary 
range, $5472-$6480 plus longevity. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Apply to: Civil Service Office, City Hall, 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 

DIRECTOR, Reader Services Division, needed. Pri- 
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mary responsibility that of developing a coordinated 
plan of library services to state agencies and institu- 
tions as liaison officer between the library divisions 
and agency personnel. Also supervises and adminis- 
ters the Public Services Section; eight divisional staff 
members. Fifth year library degree from an ALA-ac- 
credited library school plus five years professional li- 
brary experience, one in a responsible administrative 
position required. $7764-$9414, retirement, group in- 
surance. Write: State Librarian, Mrs. Mildred J. 
Heyer, Nevada State Library, Carson City 89701— 
amidst trees, mountains, lakes, sagebrush, brooks, and 
a burgeoning population. 

TWO assistant librarians, one a specialist in school 
libraries and the other in reference and documents in 
Adams State College, a small teachers college in Colo- 
rado. 5th year LS degree desired. Faculty rank with 
tenure, sabbatical leave, and fringe benefits. Salary 
$6000 plus, depending on background. Write P. L. 
Dunham, Ln., Alamosa, Colo. 

LIBRARIAN II wanted by the city of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, Public Library. Population 97,000. Four new 
positions now open. Opportunity to work in a new 
$750,000 library now under construction. Salary range: 
$440 to $503. Degree required in library science. Ex- 
perience is desirable but not essential. Two weeks va- 
cation, sick leave, retirement program. All applica- 
tions showing experience and education will be con- 
sidered. Apply to Personnel Director, City Hall, Pu- 
eblo, Colo. 


southwest 
NEW professional positions open, University of Ari- 
zona Library, Tucson. Beginning: reference libra- 
rian (science), social science librarian (reference), 
bibliographer. Advanced: acquisitions librarian, Asian 
studies librarian (Japanese-Chinese language; per- 
sons on student visas ineligible), senior science li- 
brarian. For details, apply to Patricia Paylore. 
ARIZONA State school library consultant, $1200, 
10 months. Travel, per diem, social security, retire- 
ment. Prefer MA from accredited library school. Ele- 
mentary secondary experience. Capable of develop- 
ing a vigorous state school library program. Apply 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, W. W. Dicks 
(personal), State Capitol, Phoenix, Ariz. 85007. 
ART librarian: experienced cataloger, art research 
and special library-training requisites. Library open 
to public. Salary: Open. Write: The Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1001 Bissonnet (P.O. Box 6826) , Houston 77005. 
TEXAS A & I College needs a reference librarian. 
Rapidly expanding college of over 4000 students. MLS 
required. State retirement plus social security. Near 
Gulf, Padre Island, boating, fishing, 14% hour drive 
to Mexico, 30 minutes to Corpus Christi, delightful 
semitropical climate. Salary open. Apply: Patrick 
Barkey, Hd. Ln., Texas A &I College, Kingsville, Tex. 
PHOENIX, Arizona. Several professional openings 
with the nation's fastest growing city (515,000). Li- 
brarian I: with no experience, $5400—$6600; with ex- 
perience, $5640; Librarian II: $6168-$7200. Openings 
for section head of science and industry, and for 
branch librarian. Librarian III: $6456-$8280, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Openings for head of extension 
division and for central library division head. Annual 
salary increases. Comprehensive fringe benefits. Un- 
surpassed resort climate plus approved branch ex- 
pansion program promising good advancement op- 
portunities. Send complete resume to: Robert W. 
Galloway, Pers. Supv., 251 W. Washington, Phoenix 
85003. 


BUSINESS and science librarian: Salary range, 
$4680-$5520. New department to be developed. 5th 
year degree required; experience preferred. Knowl- 
edge of audio-visual service will be an asset. Munici- 
pal retirement and other fringe benefits. 40-hour week. 
Air-conditioned building. Public service librarian: 
To head department. Salary range, $5520-$6600. 5th 
year degree required. Experience preferred. Book- 
mobile librarian: Salary, $4500. Bookmobile serves 
the city and two counties. Apply: Librarian, Public 
Library, 202 Cedar St., Abilene, Tex. 79601. 


pacific northwest 
WANTED librarian for Carnegie public library in 
town of 18,000. Cooperative board, challenging po- 
sition. Salary open. Write Board of Trustees, Nampa, 
Carnegie Library, Nampa, Idaho. 

HEAD librarian, community college. Salary de- 
pendent on education and experience. Master's re- 
quired, some audio-visual background desirable. Con- 
tact Vice-President Robert McKinney, Yakima Valley 
College, Yakima, Wash. 

CATALOGER wanted to fill vacancy. Start Sep- 
tember. LS degree, at least one year's experience + 
1 foreign language required. We offer $6000, 30-day 
vacation, 12-day sick leave (cumulative to 60 days), 
TIAA, state retirement, social security, free Blue Cross, 
and faculty status. Modern building, good working 
conditions. ISU is 3-hour drive from Yellowstone, the 
Tetons, Sun Valley, and Salt Lake City. Write to Eli 
M. Oboler, Univ. Ln., Idaho State University, Poca- 
tello. Send three references and vita data. For further 
quick information, phone 208-233-2160, Ext. 231, 
830 a.m.-5:00 p.m., M-F. 


far west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children's librarians es- 
pecially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of li- 
brarianship available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qualifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
work. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid-for 
health and life insurance. Splendid local educational 
and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weather. Citi- 
zenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 
Civic Center, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San Diego. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

CITY librarian, Visalia, California (serving 30,000 
population in the area, county seat of Tulare Co.). 
Salary open. Attractive, air-conditioned library with 
good public relations. Expansion planned. Sick leave, 
health insurance, retirement plan, social security. Li- 
brary degree required. Experience desirable. Apply 
Mrs. Phoebe Winkler, Public Library, Visalia, Calif. 
93277. 

VENTURA County, Calif. Opportunity for librar- 
ians for professional growth and advancement in the 
expanding Ventura County Library System. Fine liv- 
ing along the Pacific Ocean, 50 miles north of Los 
Angeles. Requires MLS or equivalent. Salary: $5076- 
$6180 or $5592-$6804, depending upon previous ex- 
perience. Apply: Personnel Dept., County of Ventura, 
Courthouse, Ventura, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S and bookmobile librarian. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the largest county in the 
United States which includes beautiful mountain 
and desert country. Requirements: degree from ac- 
credited library school. Salary range $5280-$6540. 
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Benefits: social security, retirement plan, vacation, 
paid health insurance, sick leave. Apply: Civil Serv- 
ice & Personnel Department, Courthouse Annex, 
Ground Floor, San Bernardino, Calif. 

COUNTY librarian, Stanislaus County Free Li- 
brary, Modesto, California. System serves population 
of 177,000. McHenry and Turlock public libraries, 
15 branches, bookmobile. California County librarian 
cert. or eligible. Start $8112 to $9852, depending on 
qualifications. Good employee benefits. Pleasant com- 
munity in which to live. Contact: Stanislaus County 
Personnel Office, Rm. 203, Court House, Modesto, 
Calif. 95354. 

LIBRARIAN. Immediate appointment for patients' 
library in 4500-bed fully accredited modern psychi- 
atric hospital 65 miles east of Los Angeles. Starting 
salary $562. College graduate with 1 year graduate 
study accredited library school and 2 years profes- 
sional library experience required; hospital experi- 
ence desirable. Usual fringe benefits under California 
civil service. Wire or write Personnel, Patton State 
Hospital, Patton, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN II opening in reference section. Be- 
ginning salary $6318 with increases to $7500. ALA- 
accredited school graduate plus two years experience. 
Health insurance, retirement plan, 12 days vacation 
and sick leave plus all legal holidays. New central 
library building. Apply Personnel Office, Stockton & 
San Joaquin County Public Library, 605 N. El Dorado, 
Stockton, Calif. 95202. 

BEAUTIFUL Mendocino County two and one-half 
hours drive north of San Francisco, vacationland of 
rugged coastline, mountains, lakes, and redwoods, cen- 
ter of art colonies, vineyards, lumber industries, and 
ranches, has just established county library after two 
years of library services demonstration program. Pro- 
fessional staff with imagination, initiative, and in- 
genuity needed. Present openings for county librarian 
and bookmobile librarian II. Salaries: $7182-$8520; 
$5916-$7018. Library degree from accredited library 
school required. Three weeks vacation, generous fringe 
benefits. Staff of 8 (with 3 professional librarians), 
new 20,000 volume collection; member of North Bay 
Cooperative Library System. Write immediately, Civil 
Service, Mendocino County Courthouse, Ukiah, Calif. 
95482. 


hawaii 


CHILDREN'S librarian I for public libraries in Wai- 
luku, Maui, and Aiea, Oahu; 1 year professional chil- 
dren's library program experience, $5592-$7128. Li- 
brarian II for young adult program in Wailuku, Maui; 
l year professional library experience, $5592-$7128. 
State of Hawaii civil service positions requiring grad- 
uation from ALA-accredited school, medical plan, so- 
cial security coverage, retirement plan, and other ben- 
efits. Write Dept. of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani 
St., Honolulu. 


canada 
CATALOGUER IL York University Libraries. LS 


degree and experience with LC classification required. 
Knowledge of Russian or experience in serials cata- 
loging desirable. Salary range $5725-$7150. Apply 
Mrs. H. B. Wood, Office of Director of Libraries, York 
University, 2275 Bayview Ave., Toronto 12. 

CHIEF cataloguer, York University Libraries, Li- 
brarian IV, $7550-$9075. To administer a depart- 
ment of twenty-four in 1964-65 in a university li- 
brary which must expand in all departments to give 
service to a student body of 7000 in 1970 and 16,000 
in 1980. Apply Mrs. H. B. Wood, Office of Director 
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of Libraries, York University, 2275 Bayview Ave., To- 
ronto 12. 

CATALOG librarian, $5400-$6180,.BA, BLS, re- 
quired for professional duties in the cataloging de- 
partment, Position may be filled at the Librarian I 
or Librarian II level depending upon the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the successful candidate. Abil- 
ity to work in English essential; in French desirable. 
Employment benefits are similar to but not identical 
with those of the Federal Civil Service. Please apply 
in writing, fully outlining qualifications, to the Parlia- 
mentary Librarian, Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

VERTICAL file specialist, $5880-$6780. Experi- 
enced person required to direct and develop a vertical 
file and newspaper clipping collection. Preference will 
be given to a qualified librarian. BA, BLS, or equiva- 
lent, but applications will be considered from others 
having comparable education and 5 years experi- 
ence. A reading knowledge of English and French is 
essential; an interest in political science is desirable. 
Employment benefits are similar to but not identical 
with those of the Federal Civil Service. Please apply 
in writing, fully outlining qualifications, to the Par- 
liamentary Librarian, Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

ONTARIO College of Education Library requires 
experienced reference librarian to take charge of ref- 
erence services. Degree from accredited library school 
required. Salary open. Begin Sept. 1 or as soon there- 
after as possible. Apply to: The Dean, Ontario College 
of Education, University of Toronto, 371 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto 5. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

RARE bookman, MA, MLS, business and academic 
experience, available for administrative position. 
Write B-299-W. 

WOMAN, 52, BS, civil engineering, ABLS, AMLS 
(Michigan), 3 years reference and cataloging, 16 years 
head librarian, technical college. Desires administra- 
tive position, science or engineering college library 
Midwest. Write B-301-W. 

WOMAN, 5th year ABLS, MA, 14 years experience 
university libraries, seeks position as assistant direc- 
tor in large system or director of small college library. 
Write B-302-W. 

OHIO woman, 55, BS in Education, MA, MS in 
library Science, public library and school experience. 
Taking early retirement from school library in semi- 
blackboard jungle. Wants position in college town or 
near large city in Midwest. Children's work, reference, 
reader's adviser, or teaching children's and YP litera- 
ture. More concerned with interesting job than with 
salary. Write B-303-W. 

WOMAN, 37, MLS from accredited library school 
1962, public library experience, will complete course 
in biomedical bibliography July 1964. Special interest 
medical sociology. Prefer position Pacific Coast or 
S. W. Write B-304-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75e. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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How to put Long Life in LP Record Albums 


Your record albums last much longer and remain in better con- 
dition when you use Gaylord Record Holders. Album covers are 
protected against wear and tear while record remains secure in circula- 
tion and on the shelf. End your worries about where the albums go 
and how they are treated. 

Style 1261 is a double-pocketed plastic record case providing 
separate covers for album jacket and the record. Both sides of jacket 
are visible. Record slides into inner pocket for maximum protection. 
$1.15 each per 100. 

Style 1258 Record Sleeve Cover gives low-cost, lasting protection 
to the complete album under all conditions. $.30 ea. per minimum of 25. 


Write for complete information and prices on these Gaylord Record Holders. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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World Book Encyclopedia Is 

For Readers Who Want Up-To-Date, 
Accurate Background Information 
On The 1964 Political Races 


As interest and excitement in the 
campaigns increase, World Book will 
provide timely and invaluable infor- 
mation. Rich in historical and back- 
ground material, it will give readers 
a greater insight into our political 
systems. With 579 articles about 
government and law, biographies of 
the leading candidates, and articles 


e More than 1,825 maps 

e Over 24,300 illustrations— 6,100 
in color 

e Articles by 38 living Nobel Prize 
winners 

e Expanded in vital areas of New 
Math, New Science, New Horizons 
in Art 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome » Sydney « Toronto 





on current and basic issues, World 
Book Encyclopedia will help give a 
clearer understanding of our way of 
life in concise language— accurately 
written by leading authorities. 


More and more, World Book's 
interest in people is reflected by peo- 
ple's interest in World Book. 
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Two articles on the Library Services and Construction Aet 


The new antipoverty legislation 


September 1964 


Take 3 minutes to learn 
exactly what 
University Microfilms 
can do for you. 


PERIODICALS. UMI has modern 
American, English, and foreign 
periodicals on microfilm. In addi- 
tion, special collections include 
English literary periodicals from 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
And early American periodicals 
from 1741 to 1850. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS. UMI 
has 70,000 doctoral dissertations 
from 150 universities covering 
mathematics, science, social sci- 
ences, and humanities. Additional 
dissertations are being abstracted 
in Dissertation Abstracts at a rate 
of more than 10,000 every year. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. UMI has 
more than 10,000 out-of-print, mod- 
ern books stored on microfilm and 
especially prepared for xerographic 
reproduction. These and most other 
out-of-print books are available for 
as little as 312 cents a page. 


UNDERGRADUATE SHELFLIST. 
UMI has a list of the 57,000 books 
in the University of Michigan under- 
graduate library. This list is avail- 
able on microfilm, file cards and in 
bound volumes. U MI also has many 
of the out-of-print books on this list. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE BOOKS.UMI 

has over 2000 books in the Slavie 

languages. Most of these books are 

now out of print. You can get xero- 
graphic copies from UMI. 


EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS. UMI has 

most of the books listed in the Pol- 
lard & Redgrave and Wing catalogs. 
These books were published in Great 

Britain between 1475 and 1700. 


EARLY AMERICAN BOOKS. UMI 

hasan American Cultureseriesthat 

begins with the Columbus letter and 

includes 6000 selected books pub- 
lished through 1876. 


OTHER. UMI also has newspapers, 
government documents, collections 
on drama, the theatre, music, paint- 
ing, and world cultures. 


Now tell us 


I am interested in the following. . 
Please send free brochures and catalogs. 
Periodicals [] Doctoral Dissertations J 
Out-of-print Books [] Undergraduate 
Shelflist [] Russian Language Books [7] 
Early English Books [] Early American 
Books [] Other [J 


NAME 
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CITY 





STATE n 
[ | Be UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. 


M 213 NORTH FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





A subsidiary of Xerox Corporation 





New filing convenience 


for records, filmstrips, tapes and films 





Discabinet for LP Records 


Locate any album in seconds. Each album has.its own pocket which & 
numbered to match the album. Albums are always protected in storag= 
and slide out for easy removal from pocket. Two sets of gummed num- 
bers included. Cabinet is 13s" wide, 155” high, 14" deep. Made cf 
20 gauge steel with reinforced sides and partitions. Crackle gray bake= 
enamel finish. Capacity: 60 12" L.P. Records and their jackets. 


Write for prices. 





Filmstrip Cabinet 


Ideal for the growing Filmstrip Library. Equipped with 2 draw- 
ers. Each drawer has 49 individual filmstrip can compartments. 
Total capacity: 98 filmstrips (35mm). Two sets of gummed num- 
bers for numbering cans and compartments included. Units in- 
terlock with themselves or with Discabinets so they can be 
added to as your collection increases. Sturdy steel cabinet is 
13Vs" wide, 4⁄2” high, 14" deep. Crackle gray baked enamel 
finish. 





Write for prices. 













Combination Disc and Tape Cabinet 


First compartment holds 30 individual records. Second compartment 
holds 5 record albums or 25 records in LP jackets. Third compartmert 
holds 6 tape boxes for 5" reels. Fourth compartment holds 6 tape boxes 
for 7" reels. Two sets of gummed numbers included for numbering 
record albums, records, pockets and tape boxes. Sturdy steel cabinet s 
13Vs" wide, 155” high, 14” deep. 


Write for prices. 







Get the facts about Audio-Visual filing 
efficiency. Write today for Demco’s new 6 page 
Audio-Visual Equipment Folder. Contains photo- 
graphs, prices and ordering information for: 





6 Drawer Filmstrip Cabinet Audio-Visual "Reelmobiles' 
Combination Filmstrip and Mobile Audio-Visual Center 
Record Storage Cabinet Film Storage Cabinets 
Discabinet with Door Discmobile- 
Double Door Tape Cabinets Microfilm Cabinet 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Cean. 











-. MARK TWAIN 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 






The Gilded Age provides the key to a greater 
understanding of America's greatest humorist. 





There were two Mark Twains. In The Gilded Age—Twain's 
long out-of-print novel on his personal war against the mass 
corruption of his age—the reader will find the *dark" side. The 
Gilded Age erupted from the core of Twain's private frustra- 
tions and inner torment. It convinced him that he was too 
bitter about contemporary America ever to write sustained 
satirical fiction about the present and turned him to the less 
obtrusive past. Yet in this book are found the origins of all 
his books. It is important, therefore, not only as history and 
literature, but as a fictional key to his total personality. 

A collector's item—beautifully bound and faithfully set from 
the corrected printing of the first edition. Net, $5.95. 
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THINK SMALL 


it’s to your advantage 








CONSOLIDATED GIVES PERSONAL ATTEN- 
TION TO EVERY ORDER. BECAUSE WE'RE 
SMALL, WE NEED YOU AND WE NEVER 
FORGET THIS. 





Rapid service 
Immediate follow-up 


Custom billing according to your 
specifications at no extra charge 


Stock on hand of all major pub- 
lishers 


We never cancel any orders with- 
out your approval 


THESE ARE JUST A FEW THINGS 
WE DO TO KEEP YOU HAPPY. 


CHOOSE CONSOLIDATED AND JOIN 
THE SATISFIED MINORITY 


SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 


DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 





Because we can’t afford to take you 
for granted, try us the next time. 


CONSOLIDATED 
BOOK SERVICE, INC. 


(Norman Perle, Pres.) 


20 E. 30TH STREET 
D NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 


MU 4-5717 


— 





Appointments to the Steering Committee for the 
1965 National Library Week (April 25-May 1) 
have been announced by Norman H. Strouse, 
chairman of the National Book Committee, which 
sponsors the NLW program in association with 
ALA. The new chairman is A. Edward Miller, 
publisher of McCall’s Magazine and a member 
of the Steering Committee since 1961. Vice-chair- 
men are Louis G. Cowan, director, Morse Com- 
munication Research Center at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, and Edwin Castagna, ALA president and 
director of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more. 

Newly appointed to the committee are Edward 
C. Bursk, editor, Harvard Business Review; 
Joseph A. Duffy, executive director, American 
Booksellers Association; John H. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Johnson Publishing Company; John G. 
Lorenz, director, Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Edward P. Morgan, ABC-TV news com- 
mentator; John S. Robling. vice-president, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. (first director of 
National Library Week) ; Avery Rockefeller, Jr., 
of Dominick and Dominick; and Robert Vosper, 
ALA president-elect and librarian of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

Continuing on the Steering Committee are 
William Bernbach, William H. Chisholm, Dave 
Garroway, Samuel B. Gould (plenary session 
speaker at the Conference-Within-a-Conference 
and recently appointed president of the State 
University of New York), Neal Harlow, Dan 
Lacy, Ken McCormick, Elmo Roper. Leo Rosten, 
and William Ruder. 

Donald H. MeGannon, president of Westing- 
house Broadcasting Company and a veteran mem- 
ber of past steering committees, has joined the 
Advisory Board to the Steering Committee, a 
permanent body formed last year to serve in a 
consultative capacity to the program's leaders. 


As this issue went to press, Mr. Strouse an- 
nounced that Peter S. Jennison has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of executive 
director of the National Book Committee. He 
becomes director of National Library Week, re- 
placing Beryl Reubens, who resigned to become 
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press secretary to Senator Kenneth Keating of 
New York. He will also be responsible for the 
general administration of the National Book 
Awards and other expanding National Book 
Committee programs. Mr. Jennison resigned as 
assistant managing director of the American 
Book Publishers Council, a post he has held for 
several years, to accept the new position. Simul- 
taneously, Virginia Mathews, who has been as- 
sociate director of National Library Week since 
its inception in 1957, was named deputy director 
with special responsibility for field organization. 


* 


ALA is participating again this year in the Regis- 
ter and Vote Campaign of the American Heritage 
Foundation. The aim of the campaign, as in the 
past, is to get people to register, to foster in- 
formed voters, and to encourage those who regis- 
ter to go to the polls and vote. Materials and 
counsel are available from the foundation at 11 W. 
42d St., New York 10036. 


* 


Of the fifty states, three territories, and 23 foreign 
countries represented at the St. Louis Conference, 
the largest number of registrants came from New 
York (823), followed by Illinois (532), Mis- 
souri (502), Michigan (187), Ohio (184), Penn- 
sylvania (165), and California and New Jersey, 
160 each. 


* 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., is continuing for 
the third year its school library award program. 
'Three awards of $2500, $1500, and $1000 are of- 
fered to the three school systems with the most 
outstanding evidence of, or plans for, systemwide 
improvement of elementary school libraries. Ap- 
plication blanks are available from state school 
library supervisors, the American Association of 
School Librarians at ALA headquarters, or School 
Library Awards, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 60611. 


* 


The Library of Congress has just published a 
bibliography of writings by and about the late 
President Kennedy. Entitled John F. Kennedy, 
1917-1963, a Chronological List of References, 
the 68-page paperbound list is available at 30¢ 
a copy from the Superintendent of Documents. 
IT 










"^ "Colorful, detailed paintings 
of a moonlit New England 
eh in barvest season 
make something new 


of this old song." * 



















THE FOX 
Went Out on a Chilly Night 


An Old Song 
Illustrated by 


PETER SPIER 


Pictures of autumn in old New Eng- 
land blend with the words and music gw 
of a favorite American 
folk song. Published just We 
three years ago, For 4. 
was a runner-up for the 
1961 Caldecott Medal...was rated one 
of seven "prize picks" among children's 
gift books in a December '62 issue of 
Life . . . received a “Most Highly 
SS Recommended" rat- 
$e ft ing in both Library 
WA, Pd Journal and Wilson's 
Children's Catalog . . . 
is recommended in The Booklist of the 
ALA ...and was chosen as one of the 
ALA’s 46 Notable Books of 1961. 
Peter Spier's THE Fox WENT OuT 
ON A CHILLY NiGHT is for any 
child who likes to sing, read, 
or look at pictures. $2.95 
Library edition available. 
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DOUBLEDAY 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 
Garden City, New York 












FLEET 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 





THE FAST GOURMET COOKBOOK 


BOOKS 
for 
LIBRARIES 


By POPPY CANNON. Complete menus for 134 gourmet meals, comprising 30 minutes’ preparation, plus tips on 


entertaining with “instant elegance." 


THE STORY OF THE PEACE CORPS 


$4.95 


By GEORGE SULLIVAN, with an Introduction by Sargent Shriver. Its aims and achievements critically evaluated 


through the personal experiences of volunteers. 


MY WORLD OF ASTROLOGY 


$3.50 


By SYDNEY OMARR. A fascinating history of astrology, plus directions for casting one's own horoscope, by the 


most knowledgeable astrologer of our time. 


HARNESS RACING 


$5.95 


By GEORGE SULLIVAN, with an Introduction by Walter J. Michael, President of U.S. Trotting Assn. The inside 


story of the thrilling spectator sport, lavishly illustrated. 


THE TAFTS OF OHIO 


By GILMORE IDEN and DANA L. THOMAS. An appraisal of one of America's great political families. 


THE CASSIUS CLAY STORY 


By GEORGE SULLIVAN. An objective biography of the colorful U.S. Heavyweight Champion. 


$3.95 


$5.95 


$3.95 


BOOKS WITH CONTINUING APPEAL 


National Affairs 


BARRY GOLDWATER: 
FREEDOM IS HIS FLIGHT PLAN 


By STEPHEN SHADEGG. "The most accurate and complete 
story of my life | have ever seen. . . .''—Barry Goldwater $5.95 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON: A Biography 


By HARRY PROVENCE. His rise, from humble origins, through 
the Senate, to the Presidency. $4.50 


MY THIRTY YEARS BACKSTAIRS AT 
THE WHITE HOUSE 
By LILLIAN ROGERS PARKS and FRANCES SPATZ LEIGH- 


TON. On best-seller list across the country for 8!/, months. $4.95 
Fiction 
OLD HOUSE OF FEAR 


By RUSSELL KIRK. An eerie suspense tale, set on the lonely 
Scottish moors. $3.9 


THE STONE SOLDIER: 


Prize College Stories 1964 


Edited by WHIT & HALLIE BURNETT. New writing talent dis- 
covered in contest sponsored by Reader's Digest. $4.50 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
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Self Instruction 


BRANN’S GUIDE TO HOME IMPROVEMENT 
By DONALD R. BRANN. How to beautify your home with 
little money. $5.95 
WINNING CONTRACT BRIDGE COMPLETE 
By EDGAR KAPLAN. Both fundamentals and advanced points 
in most comprehensive bridge book available. $5.95 
GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC and 

MORE GOLD IN YOUR ATTIC 


By VAN ALLEN BRADLEY. Evaluation and fascinating gossip 
about old and rare books. $5.95 & $7.95 


Juveniles 


SCIENCE CIRCUS and 

SCIENCE CIRCUS No. 2 

By BOB BROWN. Collection of popular experiments and its 
amusing and educational sequel. $4.50 & $5.95 
CUSTOMS AND HOLIDAYS AROUND 

THE WORLD 


By LAVINIA DOBLER and REV. HOWARD V. HARPER, D.D. 
How children around the world celebrate religious and na- 
tional holidays. Illustrated. $4.5 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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The Board of Directors 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


WILLIAM BENTON WARREN EVEROTE ROBERT M. HUTCHINS HERMON D. SMITH 
HELEN BENTON ROBERT P. GWINN NEWTON N. MINOW GARDNER STERN 
CHARLES BENTON PAUL G. HOFFMAN MAURICE B. MITCHELL ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


proudly announces the third annual 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA BRITANNICA 
SCHOOL LIBRARY AWARDS 


* To stimulate public interest in school libraries. 

* To point up the importance of good elementary school 
libraries to quality education. 

* To encourage citizen planning for their development. 

e To commend those school systems whose foresight and 
planning is an inspiration to others. 


$5,000 to be awarded in 1965 


Awards of $2,500, $1,500 and $1,000 each to the three selected school systems 
with the most outstanding evidence of, or plans for, system-wide improvement 

of elementary school libraries. The 1965 awards, to be presented during National 
Library Week, April 25-May 1, are made by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 
with the advisory assistance of the American Association of School Librarians. 


For Application write to your State School Library Supervisor, American Association 
of School Librarians, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 or School Library Awards, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 





unty Schools, 
2. Lexington (Mass.) Public Schools, and 3. Prairie District Schools, Prairie Village, Kans. 





You Can Serve MORE Customers 


BETTER with the Fall List From 





SEPT. 8 


REBELS WITH A CAUSE 


Frank S. Mead. Stories of enthusiasm and faith— 
of Christian non-conformists who chose to walk the 
unbeaten path with courage to face the criticism of 


their contemporaries. 160 pages. $2.75 
PORTRAIT OF THE CHURCH— 

WARTS AND ALL 

R. Benjamin Garrison. Shows how the biblical 


images by which the "People of God” understand 
themselves should be the central focus of Christians. 
Honest and commanding picture. 160 pages. $3 


HOW JESUS HELPED PEOPLE 


Alan Walker. Thirteen sermons retelling the New 
Testament stories of the lonely, distressed, troubled 
persons who found conversion and forgiveness 
through encounter with Jesus. Inspiring. 160 pages. 
$2.75 


PROTESTANTISM IN SUBURBAN LIFE 


Frederick Shippey. Looks at the facts, trends, and 
opportunities of the fast-growing suburban com- 
munity in America and its effect on religion and Prot- 
estantism. Demands consideration by church lead- 
ers. 224 pages. $4.50 


OUR CHRISTIAN HOPE 


Georgia Harkness. Describes man's never-ending 
need for Christian hope, and seeks to prove that this 
hope is found in the gospel messages. Well-written 
and enlightening. 176 pages. $3 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON 
ANNUAL 1965 


Edited by Horace R. Weaver; lesson analysis by 
Roy L. Smith. Provides these specific helps: complete 
texts of the lesson in both King James and Revised 
Standard Versions and studies of each lesson. 448 
pages. Still only, $2.95 


MONEY, MANIA, AND MORALS 


Lycurgus M. Starkey, Jr. A Christian minister gives 
the what, the how, and the why not, of the gam- 
bling phenomenon which is sweeping this country. Ex- 
cellent suggestions for concerted action. 128 pages. 

Paper, $1.50 


NEW APEX PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 
SERMONS ON GENESIS 


Harold A. Bosley. Twenty thought-provoking ser- 
mons based on the book of beginnings, Genesis. In- 
terprets the enduring insights of Genesis within con- 
temporary experience. Effective for today. 224 pages. 

$1.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PASTORAL CARE 


Paul E. Johnson. Comprehensive, yet exhaustive 
study of the total pastoral duties. Contemporary— 
ideal for the busy clergyman who has time to study 
only one book of pastoral care. 368 pages. $1.95 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
CHRISTIANITY SINCE 1500 


Frederick A. Norwood. Introductory, straight-for- 
ward, factual account of the history of modern 
Christianity. Offers insight into the growth of the 
ecumenical movement. Historical emphases. 256 
$1.95 


pages. 





New York, New York 10022 
Nashville, Tennessee 37203 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS 


Arnold B. Rhodes, editor. An up-to-date interpre- 
tation on Isms which are predominately biblical or 
cultural or both biblical and cultural. Prepared by 
the faculty of a well-known theological seminary. 304 
pages. $2.25 


OCT. 12 


LIVING DOCTRINE IN A 
VITAL PULPIT 


Merrill R. Abbey. For the working minister who 
wants to improve his sermons, a book of preaching 
today—what it is and what it ought to be. Each 
chapter is centered around a major Christian doc- 
trine. 208 pages. $3.50 


TALKS FOR CHILDREN ON 
SCIENCE AND GOD 


Graham R. Hodges. Forty-six talks for children 
showing how all wonders of science are actually the 
works of God. Easy-to-understand terms make it an 
excellent choice for leaders of worship for children. 
128 pages. $2.50 


A PSYCHIATRIST LOOKS AT 
RELIGION AND HEALTH 


James A. Knight. A noted psychiatrist-clergyman 
surveys religion and psychiatry and the changes that 
have taken place in their relationship during the past 
fifly years. 208 pages. $3.75 


THE TROUBLE WITH BEING A MAMA 


Eva Rutland. With deep understanding and a de- 
lightful sense of humor, a Negro mother tells of the 
frustrations, anxieties, and joys of being the mother 
ef four children. An unusucl human interest story. 
144 pages. $2.95 


In Canada: 


G. R. WELCH CO. LTD., TORONTO THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, MELBOURNE 





HYMNS TODAY AND TOMORROW 


Erik Routley. A foremost authority writes a critical 
examination of English and American hymns and 
hymnals, emphasizing the role that words play in a 
hymn. An important and disturbing book. 208 
pages. $4.50 


THE YOUTH CHOIR 


Austin C. Lovelace. Complete book of instruction 
for the youth choir director, written by a well-known 
authority on church music and a successful director 
of youth choirs. Bibliography. 72 pages. 

Paper, $1.25 


PRAYERS FOR SCOUTS 


Walter Dudley Cavert. Unique book of eighty-six 
prayers for Boy Scouts, designed to emphasize the 
religious aspects of scouting. The themes are many 
and varied. A pocket-sized aid to scouts. 112 pages. 

Paper, 50¢ 


PUTTING LIFE ON CENTER 


Robert E. Luccock. Includes 365 daily meditations 
grouped into thirteen weekly cycles, each of which 
explores one central theme of the Christian faith. 
Provocative and realistic, encouraging to everyone. 
240 pages. $2.75 


NOV. 2 


THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH—A BIBLICAL 
APPROACH TO URBAN CULTURE 


William Baird. Interpreting | Corinthians, Dr. Baird 
offers a comparison of the fundamental moral and 
ethical issues confronting Paul and those of the 
church in an urban society. Thoroughly researched. 
224 pages. $4.75 


HURRYIN' BIG FOR LITTLE REASONS 


Ronald R. Meredith. Thirty-five brief sketches re- 
flecting Dr. Meredith's zest for living—life is not to 
be hurried through, but to be savored and enjoyed. 
112 pages. Illus., $2.50 
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The Statement given below was issued by the ALA Executive 
Board on August 5: 


STATEMENT TO ALA OFFICERS 


The ALA Executive Board has given careful attention to 
implementation of the following Resolution adopted by the 
Membership of ALA at the Membership Meeting in St. Louis on 
July 3, 1964: 


VOTED, That all ALA officers and ALA staff members 
should refrain from attending in official capacity 
or at the expense of ALA the meetings of any state 
associations which are unable to meet fully the 
requirements of chapter status in ALA. 


It is obvious that an interpretation of this resolution is 
needed to facilitate its implementation. Although the term 
"ALA officers" is defined narrowly in Article VIII, Section I 
of the ALA Constitution, that term is used elsewhere in the 
Constitution with reference to other Association offices. 
Moreover, under our Constitution, the Divisions and ALA 
Committees speak for the Association as & whole on matters 
within their purview. Furthermore, it is the view of the 
Executive Board that the intent of the membership was to pro- 
hibit any official ALA representation at meetings of the 
State Associations in question and that to accomplish this 
the term "officer" should be interpreted as including any 
person who is elected to a position at any level within the 
Associstion or within any of its Divisions or Round Tables, 
or who is appointed to the chairmanship of any ALA Committee, 
Divisional or Round Table Committee or Subcommittee, or who 
is appointed by ALA to the chairmanship of any ALA Joint 
Committee or who is appointed an ALA representative to 
another organization, 


It is the interpretation of the Board that none of these 
officers may attend meetings of the State Associations in 
question at ALA expense and that they should refrain from 
attending such meetings as officers of ALA or as representa- 
tives of ALA or of any of its Divisions, Sections, Committees, 
Subcommittees, or Round Tables. Beyond this, the Executive 
Board feels that certain officers of the Association cannot, 
in attending the meeting of a State Association, disassociate 
themselves from their official ALA capacity. These are the 
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officers of ALA as listed in Article VIII, Section 1 of the 
Constitution; ALA Councilors; members of the ALA Executive 
Board, Division officers; members of Division Executive 
Boards; and Chairmen of ALA Committees. These people, in the 
view of the Executive Board, to carry out the intent of the 
Membership Resolution, should refrain entirely from attending 
the meetings of the State Associations which are unable to 
meet fully the requirements of chapter status in ALA. These 
State Associations are: Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi. 


This Statement of Interpretation is being sent to you as one 
who falls within one or more of the positions listed herein. 


The Executive Board will attempt to answer any questions you 
may raise regarding this interpretation of the Membership 
action. 


Sincerely yours, 


i las japa 


Edwin Castagna 
President, for the Executive 
Board 


ALA Conferences: Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San 
Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. Mid- 
winter Meeting, Washington, D.C.: January 25-30, 1965. 
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We'll leave it up to you. 





T \ 


There are three 
major encyclopedias. 


One of them is used most ` 
by high school students. 


Here’s how you 
can prove which one. 
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‘they describe Collier's as “interesting,” “up to date,’ 


Maybe you've done it already. 


It's a simple test. Just observe the students 
on any given afternoon as they pour in to do their 
assignments. 


Watch them as they dig through one encyclopedia 
after another. Then check to see how many 
settle down with Collier's. 


Why has this relatively new 
encyclopedia (first edition: 1951) 
become so popular with high 
school students? 


You might ask the students 
themselves. 


They won't answer in your own 
professional language with such 
words as “scope,” “arrangement,” 
‘content,’ “treatment.” 





But they'll really be saying the same thing when 


> 


»» 


*has all the facts," *easy to use." 


Can you think of better reasons for preferring 
Collier's? 


Or a better endorsement? 
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Fairchild Publications, Inc., proudly announces 
a publishing event of major significance... 


MANNED SPACECRAFT: 
ENGINEERING DESIGN 
AND OPERATION 


Written and edited by 49 scientists and engineers at the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration's Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston, Texas. 


"MANNED SPACECRAFT: ENGINEERING DESIGN 
AND OPERATION" was written by the scientists 
and engineers whose genius and energies pro- 
duced the vehicles that took the first Americans 
into outer space and brought them back safely. 
These are the same scientists and engineers who 
are entrusted with blueprinting the detailed re- 
search and development, production and oper- 
ational program that will fulfill the pledge of 
putting a man on the moon by 1970. 


In a coordinated fashion, the book presents the 
major elements of the technology of manned 
spacecraft design and operation. 


"MANNED SPACECRAFT: ENGINEERING DESIGN 
AND OPERATION" will be published on Septem- 
ber 1, 1964. It will contain more than 550 pages 
and more than 500 illustrations and diagrams. 
It wil be regularly priced at $32.50. (Special 
price of $25 to school and public libraries, stu- 
dents, college and university book stores, only.) 


The print run will be limited. To reserve your 
copy, send your order to A. F. Gilmartin, Book 
Division, Fairchild Publications, Inc., 7 East 
12th Street, New York, N. Y., 10003. (Ten-day, 
free, examination privilege.) 


". . . This book is the first, and only, col- 
lection of information on the several 
technologies dealing with the overall 


problems of manned space flight.” 


Robert R. Gilruth, Director, 
NASA Manned Spacecraft Center, 
Houston, Texas 











“Manned Spacecraft: Engineering Design 
and Operation” is based on a series of 
lectures given by NASA's scientists and 
engineers at the Manned Spacecraft 
Center, Louisiana State University, Uni- 
versity of Houston, William Marsh Rice 
University. 


Over 550 pages! 

More than 500 illustrations 
and diagrams! 

Large, easy-to-use, 

9" x 12" size! 

One compact, 

definitive volume! 
Handsome, heavy-duty 
binding! 

Price: $32.50! 


Special price available only to school 
and public libraries, students, university 


and college book stores—$25. 


Book Division, Fairchild Publications, Inc., New York 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 
SUNSHINE ON THE VIGILANT 


The shadows are most intense when the sun is 
brightest. The sun shone for intellectual free- 
dom when the United States Supreme Court in 
June came to the only conclusion it could and 
still remain consistent with previous findings: 
It reversed the Florida Supreme Court and ruled 
in favor of Tropic of Cancer. Litigation over 
this title will probably now cease and the Miller 
book will take its place in the distinguished 
company of Ulysses, Sister Carrie, An American 
Tragedy, and other masterpieces without which 
our culture would be the poorer. 

But the Supreme Court went further. It up- 
set the ban imposed on the film The Lovers by 
Cleveland; it found unconstitutional the seizure 
in Kansas City of 1715 paperbacks; it agreed 
to review a Baltimore case involving showing a 
film without approval of the local censor. 

These cases are instructive. They continue a 
trend that became noticeable to the layman be- 
ginning with the Roth decision in 1957. They 
suggest that we may finally have reached the 
point in our civilization of acknowledging that 
human experience of whatever nature is, when 
honestly reported, not obscene; that is to say, 
that however men act the factual or artistic 
renderings of that behavior may be permitted. 

“The Kansas case merely reiterates what ought 
to be a cardinal procedure, that books cannot 
be confiscated unless there is a court determina- 
tion as to whether they are in fact illegal. Put 
another way, the private convictions of law en- 
forcement officers are not sufficient to cause 
books to be suppressed or outlawed. Librarians 
should be able to act, with every expectation of 
success, to prevent any law enforcement officer 
from removing a book until and unless a court 
finding has been made. 

But the shadows are present, too. The day 
following the Supreme Court decisions, the Post 
Office Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives filed a favorable report on H.R.319, which 
provides in substance that steps can be taken 
to interfere with the mailing privileges of any 
person or organization on the complaint of any 
citizen who finds materials he receives morally 





objectionable. The favorable report on this ball 
was made despite opposition from the Justice Ds 
partment and contrary testimony by the Amer 
can Civil Liberties Union, the Magazine Publis 
ers Association, and others, as indicated in the 
March issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

H.R.319 was brought up for House vote 
July 21 under suspension of the rules and wes 
passed, as was to be expected in these circum 
stances following the favorable report. The fight 
now moves to the Senate, where it is probable 
that the bill will die at the end of the presemt 
Congress. However, even this small success by 
the Post Office Committee is ominous. If there 
is truly a majority of legislators in one cham 
ber of Congress willing to vote for so dubious 
a piece of legislation, then libraries need e 
shake themselves awake and give more atte» 
tion to what is going on in legislative halls. 

Librarians generally are not well organized 
to take advantage of the means offered to make 
their voices heard in legislative proceedings. 
Many state associations either do not have ix 
tellectual freedom committees, or the existing 
committees do not conceive it as part of their 
function to lobby for or against legislation. Citi- 
zens for Decent Literature and organizations 
the other side of the fence are not so bashful. 

Listen to Pyke Johnson, editor-in-chief of As- 
chor Books and trustee of the Perrot Memorial 
Library, Old Greenwich, Connecticut. Earlier 
this year he appeared before a Connecticut lez- 
islative committee to speak against a bill ə 
establish a Committee for Decent Literature 
similar to the Rhode Island commission which 
was declared unconstitutional. In reporting om 
his experience in a talk before the Connecticat 
Library Association in May, Mr. Johnson said: 


What interested me, and surprised me, was that thers 
was no one from the Connecticut Library Associs- 
tion, no one from any individual library, to spesk 
up against the bill. It eventually died in committee, 
but not because of the librarians. Inevitably ther 
will be future censorship bills in Hartford, and I 
hope that there will be librarians there to defend t&* 
freedom to read. 

It should be remembered that most censorship bills 
are aimed at newsstands, not bookstores and not 5- 
braries. But most censorship laws specifically includ= 
the presence of books on library shelves and thear 
circulation as violations. 


Librarians may write platforms and declars- 
tions till the end of time, but if they overlook er 
deliberately shun the legislative and court bat- 
tles where the issues are decided, they scarcely 
earn the right to complain if they are caught 
off base by a vigorous district attorney or æm 
ardent chief of police. The best way to secure 
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INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS OF 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 

LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — 
SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


Please Write to: 


Alesco 21 Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 





Symbol of 
Reliability 





Since 1844 








» 
the freedom to read is to make certain ¿hat 
there are not statutes on the books to threaten 
that freedom; when a case is up before a court, 
to make certain that there is a library voice 
heard in opposition to censorship. * 

Librarians can be their own worst enemies in 
this regard, for they often will, out of fear ap- 
parently, attempt to hide within their collections 
books which they want there but which they will 
not acknowledge. Peter Fryer complains pas- 
sionately in his Mrs. Grundy: Studies in Eng- 


| lish Prudery (New York, 1964) against the re- 


strictions of the British Museum, which threw 
heavy obstacles in the way of his researches by 
making it difficult for him even to discover what 
holdings the museum had in areas of interest to 
him. Such prudishness is not confined to the 
British Museum, but wherever it exists it is an 
onerous burden on readers and scholars. 

If librarians persist in hiding material and at 
the same time fail to respond with vigor when 
legislators and judges are considering decisions 
which affect literature, then the public is the 
ultimate loser. We cannot within reason tolerate 
the notion that there is an aristocracy of the in- 
tellect or a privileged group, however consti- 
tuted, which possesses the right to decide for 
their fellow men what is or is not good for 
them to read. eee 


Go, litel bok, go... 
—Chaucer (Troilus & Criseyde) 


Many hundreds of thousands of ''litel boks'’ have gone from 
our new plant since we opened it on January 1, but over 
2,000,000 more are on our shelves waiting to go into your 
library! For maximum first shipment completion of your orders 
make McClurg's your one source for all your ‘‘litel boks’’—and 


big '"boks'' too! 


McClurg customers receive our authoritative, up-to-date 
catalogs regularly. If you would like to have any or all 
of the following catalogs without charge please send 
your request to Dept. 96. 
* Juvenile and Tenn-Age List (256 pp., K-12) 
* Leibel Prebound Catalogs—Spring, Fall, Replace- 
ment (292 pp., K-10) 
Keys to Juvenile Reading (160 pp., K-8) 
Teen-Age and Young Adult Catalog (216 pp., 9-12) 
Book News (Adult Books) 


A Century in the Past—A Century in the Future 


A. C. McClurg & Co.| 57 ores Road 
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Have You Entered Your Subscription to 
These Important Pergamon International 


Scientific Research Journals? 


The following are a few of the 120 distinguished periodicals published by Per- 
gamon Press. The editors are men and women known the world over; contrib- 
utors are outstanding authorities in their respective fields. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ROCK MECHANICS AND MIN- 
ING SCIENCES (Editor-in-Chief: 
A. Roberts, Postgraduate School in 
Mining, Univ. of Sheffield) 

Quarterly 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
NURSING STUDIES (Editor: E. 
Stephenson, Edinburgh) 

Quarterly 


WORLD HOSPITALS, The Official 
Journal of The International Hospi- 
tal Federation (Editor: D. Maitland) 

Quarterly 


IMMUNOCHEMISTRY (Regional 
Editors: D. H. Campbell, Chairman, 
Pasadena; F. Karush, Philadelphia; 
A. Bussard, Paris; H. Isliker, Laus- 
anne) 


Quarterly 


THERMAL ENGINEERING, A 
Translation of the Russian Journal 
Teploenergetika, translated by the 
Heating and Ventilating Research 
Association for the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research 
(Translation Editor: P. R. Clarke) 

Monthly 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF 
ENGINEERING SCIENCE (Edi- 
tor-in-Chief: A. C. Eringen, Purdue 
University) 

Bi-monthly 


PHYSICS, Published by Physics Pub- 
lishing Co.  (Co-Editors-in-Chief: 
Dr. P. W. Anderson and Prof. B. T. 
Matthias, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, New Jersey) 

Bi-monthly 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION (Ed- 
itors: A. D. C. Peterson, Oxford 
Univ.; E. J. King, Univ. of London; 
W. D. Halls, Oxford Univ.) 

Three times per year 


EXPERIMENTAL GERONTOL- 
OGY (Editor: Alex Comfort) 

Quarterly 

SOLID STATE COMMUNICA- 


TIONS (Editor-in-Chief: Harvey 
Brooks, Harvard Univ.) 
Monthly 


CARBON, Sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Carbon Committee (Editor-in- 
Chief: S. Mrozowski, State Univ. of 
New York, Buffalo) 

Quarterly 


Enter your subscription now for the calendar year 1964 and receive all issues published so far 
this year. Apply for specimen copies and official 1964/1965 subscription rates, and for a Pergamon 


Press Journals Catalog. 


in the colors of your choice. 





Special 10% library discount on Pergamon Press back files. Free binding of complete back volumes 


PERGAMON PRESS, Inc. 


New York / Oxford / London / Paris 


Dept. ALA, 44-01 21st Street, Long Island City, New York 11101 
or Headington Hill Hall, Oxford, England 
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double-sided Display Rack 


Let paperbacks speak for themselves — magazines, 
pamphlets, records, too! Rack shelves are easily ad- 
justable to accommodate everything from pocket-size 





Style 4012 


books to tallest magazines. 5. 


Up to 90 volumes can be displayed, yet the rack 
occupies only 36" x 17" floor space. Mounted on 3" 
casters, two of which can be locked in position, the 
rack is easily moved or held stationary. Control rods 
keep books in place with full covers visible. Turned-up 
metal shelf edges prevent materials sliding off. 


Delivered prices from $87.50 to $108.00. Send for 
complete information. 


Friendly service, dependable quality—since 1896 


Gaylord Bros., Inc.[/j 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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BOTTEGHE OSCVRE 


(1948-1960) 


Index and Complete Runs Now Available 


Baitea in Rome by the Princess Marguerite Caetani, 
BOTTEGHE OSCURE, in its thirteen years of publica- 
tion (twenty-five semi-annual volumes) presented the 
contributions—short stories, poems, criticism—from some 
650 writers of more than 30 nationalities. Works were 
published in the native languages of the contributors 
with few exceptions. Of the contributors, some were well 
known at the time — Auden, Williams, Thomas, Camus — 
and others, then obscure, have since established major 
literary reputations: Herbert Gold, James Wright, Giinter 
Grass. 


INDEX (available separately). With an Introduction by 
Archibald MacLeish. Lists contributors alphabetically 
by language, furnishing dates and birthplace, with con- 
tributions indexed to volume and page number. In ad- 
dition there is a listing of pamphlets issued by the review 
and a complete index to COMMERCE (1924-1932) a 
review edited by Paul Valéry, Léon-Paul Fargue, and 
Valery Larbaud. Publication October 29, 1964. L.C. 
50-56833. 160 pages. $15.00. 


COMPLETE RUNS (Volumes I-X XV plus Index) are available 
in limited supply. Format is 51⁄2 x 914; page totals vary 
considerably, e.g. Vol. I contains 237 pages, Vol. XXV, 
444 pages. With the exception of a few early numbers, 
which are reproduced in facsimile, these copies are original 
printings. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES (Prior to October 29, 1964) 
clothbound (library bindings) $225 net; 

paperbound $185 net. 

Thereafter, $250 net clothbound; 

$200 net paperbound. 


° e MIDDLETOWN, 
Wesleyan University Press ORR Kerrcur 
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Your 


Publishing 
for 
You 


Publishing Dept. 
American 
Library 
Association 


Chicago 60611 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS, third edition 


An up-to-date compilation of all the current federal, state, 
and territorial laws concerning the establishment, govern- 
mental structure, and administration of all types of libraries. 
Coverage includes recent legislation relating to such new con- 
cepts as state-wide library systems, federal and state aid, 
inter-state library compacts, library building authorities, and 
regional library resource centers. Cited too are statutes deal- 
ing with more limited facets of library organization, state his- 
torical societies, and records management. Each state and 
territory is listed separately with its laws classified by type 
of library or subject. Federal laws are arranged in the same 
way. Published under a Council on Library Resources grant. 
Alex Ladenson. 


Ready in October. $15.00 


STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN'S SERVICES 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


This official statement gives the objectives of children's li- 
brary service and presents qualitative standards under five 
headings: Administration, Personnel, Services, Materials, and 
Physical Facilities. Each main division includes a brief in- 
troductory statement. Supplementary statements amplify the 
standards themselves and give specifics to aid in their inter- 
pretation, application, and implementation. This amplifica- 
tion and refining of the national standards (Public Library 
Service) as they apply to children's services specifically will 
provide valuable guidance to all concerned with the quality, 
extent, and scope of public library service to children. 
Public Library Association. 


Ready now 24 pages paper $1.00 
Quantity prices: 25-49, 75¢ each; 50 or more, 50¢ each 


Recent publications you may have missed 


ISSUES OF FREEDOM IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Reprints thirty articles from the ALA Bulletin concerning 
problems of intellectual freedom faced by librarians in recent 
years. Everett T. Moore. $1.75 


PROBLEMS IN PLANNING LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Reports the prepared papers, related proceedings, and discus- 
sions of the 1963 Library Buildings Institute held in Chicago. 


William A. Katz and Roderick Swartz, editors. $4.25 


STUDENT USE OF LIBRARIES 


Gives the texts of the general session addresses, background 
papers and commentaries, and summary of group recom- 
mendations of the 1963 Conference Within a Conference 
held in Chicago. $3.00 


Catalog of publications on request 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


DELAY POSES TRIPLE DILEMMA 


August 18.—The flickering hope for early ad- 
journment of Congress was snuffed out when 
Senate majority leader Mike Mansfield an- 
nounced on August 17 that the Senate would be 
called back to clear up pending legislation on 
August 31. Caught up in the legislative issues 
still to be enacted are appropriations for the 
Library Services and Construction Act and the 
Economic Opportunity Act. Reconciliation of the 
House and Senate versions of the recently passed 
legislation to amend and extend the National 
Defense Education Act is the third measure 
which may be held in abeyance during the Demo- 
cratic Convention recess. (See page 697 for late 
news on the National Defense Education Act.— 
Ep.) 

On August 17 the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee issued its Report No. 1460 
on the HEW Appropriation bill (H.R.10809), 
and recommended approval of the $55 million 
for the Library Services and Construction Act 
requested by President Johnson too late to be 
considered by the House. $25 million of this 
“amount would be for library services available 
to urban as well as rural areas and $30 million 
for construction grants. According to the report: 
“The committee continues to be impressed with 
the progress made under the old act in rural 
areas and hopes that commensurate progress will 
be made under the new features of the act." 

The Senate passed this appropriation as rec- 
ommended on August 19. A conference with the 
House will be required to resolve the differences 
in the amounts recommended by the two bodies. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 


While testifying at the HEW appropriation 
hearings, ALA also appealed for the $464 million 
requested in the President's budget to implement 
the academic facilities construction program 
which includes college libraries. 

The committee approved $463,150,000—the 


ONE LIBRARIAN 10 


Book news from 
CHILTON’S 
Library Adviser, 
Mary Jo Groenevelt 


opay, I'd like to tell you about some 
T sostlast new Chilton books for your 
“300” shelves. 

Of particular interest in this election 
year: SEE HOW THEY RUN: The Making 
of a Congressman by PAUL ALLYN and 
JosePH GREENE. This book dramatically 
reconstructs a typical congressional can- 
didate's ordeal-by-primary — making clear 
how primary elections work, and their 
role in our democracy. $4.50. (324.23) 

JacoB A. RuBINS YOUR HUNDRED 
BILLION $$$: The Story of Foreign Aid 
shows the American taxpayer what has 
been done with $100,000,000,000 of his 
money. The main focus is on the years 
after World War II, but the background 
takes in nearly half a century. Scores of 
vivid photos. These two books are in our 
new 'THE FRONTIERS OF KNOWLEDGE 
SERIES," announced in our 1964-65 catalog 
(and if you don't have one, please let me 
know). $6.95. (338.9173) 

Next: TRIAL BY JURY: A Complete 
Guide to the Jury System by SAMUEL 
W. McCart explains just how a jury trial 
works — from the seating of jurors to the 
final appeal. Judge Eugene A. Wright, in 
Trial Judges’ Journal, predicts that the 
audience will be drawn not only from 
adults but from “millions of high school 
and college students." $4.95. (347.91) 

Other fine Chilton books on 
government, law and social science: 


The United States Secret Service (1960) 
by WALTER S. BowEN and Harry E. NEAL 
351.742 illus. $4.95 


Corporation Lawyer: Saint or Sinner? 
(1961) by BERYL H. Levy 340.069 $4.00 


Changing Patterns of Prejudice: A New 
Look at Today's Racial, Religious and Cul- 
tural Tensions (1962) by ALFRED J. MARROW 
301.45 illus. $7.50 

Free LC cards available on every title. 
Write for our Dewey-Decimalized Catalog. 


CHITON BOOKS 


“The Library-Minded Publisher" 
525 Locust St., Philadelphia 6 
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same amount allowed by the House, which is 
$850,000 less than the budget estimate. “This 
reduction was sought for transfer to the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency for engineering and 
technical services." 

Regulations for determining priorities and 
federal share under Title I of the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act are listed in the Federal 
Register for July 10, 1964. 


CENSORSHIP 


On July 21, the House passed by a roll-call 
vote of 325 to 19, H.R.319, the bill “to protect 
postal patrons from obscene mail matter and 
Communist propaganda." Under suspension of 
the rules, debate on this bill was limited to 
twenty minutes on each side, no amendments 
were permitted, and a two-thirds affirmative vote 
was required. 

Passage by an overwhelming majority was 
effected despite disapproval by both the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which questions the constitu- 
tionality of this legislation, and the Post Office 
Department, which believes it will be practically 
unenforceable. This opposition was brought out 


in the floor debate by Representative John Lind- 
say (R., N.Y.). E 

It is imperative that vigorous efforts be made 
to insure that H.R.319 is given careful considera- 
tion and hearings in the Senate Post Office 
Committee. House Report No. 1506 gives the 
background on this amended bill, which would 
permit mail receivers the right to instigate post 
office action against mailers sending materials 
considered obscene by the receiver. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


COMPREHENSIVE BILL FOR REVISION 
OF COPYRIGHT LAW SENT TO CONGRESS 

The Librarian of Congress sent to Congress 
on July 20 a comprehensive bill to revise the 
U.S. Copyright Law, which has not been greatly 
changed since it was enacted in 1909. 

The Copyright Office, under congressional 
authorization, began in 1955 a series of 35 ex- 
tensive studies analyzing practically all the 
major problem areas of the present statute. In 
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A basic design is ageless and STANDARD LIBRARY FURNITURE crafts- 
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. 1961, the Librarian submitted to Congress the 
Report of the Register of Copyrights on the 
General Revtsion of the Copyright Law. This 
report was discussed at a series of meetings in 
1961-62 with a panel of consultants composed 
of copyright experts. The Copyright Office sub- 
stantially revised its recommendations after ex- 
tensive comments on the Report. For the past 
year, the panel has discussed in another series 
of meetings the specific language of a draft bill, 
section by section. 

The bill introduced simultaneously in the 
House and the Senate—H.R.11947 by Represen- 
tative Emanuel Celler (D., N.Y.) and S.3008 
by Senator John L. McClellan (D., Ark.)—at- 
tempts to synthesize or reconcile sharply con- 
flicting interests and viewpoints. Although hear- 
ings will not be held during this session of 
Congress and the interim extension of renewal 
copyrights provided for under Public Law 87-668 
will not expire until December 31, 1965, the 
Librarian of Congress felt that introduction of 
the bill at this time would be of considerable 
help in moving the revision program forward by 
permitting wide dissemination of the proposals 
in the form of a bill. In addition, it will give 
interested parties an opportunity to study the 
measure as a whole before the next session of 


the Congress. 

Some of the highlights of the bill are: 

Single national system. Instead of the present 
dual system of protecting works under the com- 
mon law before they are published and under the 
federal statute after publication, the bill would 
establish a single system of statutory protection 
for all works whether published or unpublished. 

Duration of term. The present term of copy- 
right is 28 years from first publication or regis- 
tration, renewable by certain persons for a second 
period of 28 years. The register’s 1961 report 
recommended that the maximum term be in- 
creased from 56 to 76 years. The bill provides 
for a term of the author’s life plus 50 years in 
order to bring it into line with the copyright 
term in most countries. For corporate and anony- 
mous works, the term would be 75 years from 
publication with a maximum limit of 100 years 
from creation of the work. The life-plus-50 or the 
100-year term would apply to unpublished works 
which are now protected under the common law 
without time limit. 

Limitation on author's assignments. Under the 
present law, the renewal copyright after the first 
term of 28 years reverts in certain situations tc 
the author or other specified beneficiaries. The 
bill drops this reversion but permits the authe- 





LIBRARY TAPES 


These tape recordings are designed to orient students and teachers to important aspects 
of library usage. They are versatile in that they may be used by a single student, a small 


group or large group, or by an entire class. 


The tapes may be used effectively by teachers or librarians, and ample time is allowed 
for the instructor's introduction and for classroom discussion. These library tapes were 


prepared for students in grades 9 to 12. 
1. The Card Catalog, 15 min., 3% ips 
Explains the value and function of the 


catalog and the various kinds of cards it 
contains. 


2. The Dewey Decimal System of Clas- 
sification, 15 min., 3% ips 
Describes the System and how it oper- 
ates, with an explanation of the ten 
main classes, 


3. The Approach to Reference Books 
and encyclopedias, 15 min., 3% 
ips 

The value of reference books with em- 
phasis on encyclopedias. Describes the 
five most commonly used encyclopedias. 


4. An Introduction to General and 


Specialized Reference Books, 15 
min., 3% ips 
Explains the various general references, 
and describes many commonly used 
books in several categories. 


5. Periodicals and the ‘‘Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature,” 
15 min., 3% ips 
Importance of periodicals as references 
is stressed. Use of the **Readers' Guide" 
is explained. 


6. The Teacher and the Library, 15 
min., 3% ips 

Designed to acquaint the teachers with 
the value of the library to them in their 
teaching. Tells how teachers and librar- 
ians can work together for their mutual 
advantage. Of particular value for 
teacher orientation. 


Tapes are $7.00 each or a set of 6 for $35.00 
CHARLES BURKE, BOX 494, WESTPORT, CONN. 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 


* 
FAXON'S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


Available on request 


* 
For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CU., INC. 


x 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
989 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 





Boston, Mass. 02131 


or his heirs to terminate the original transfer of . 
his rights after 35 years by serving written notice 
on the transferee. Transferees whó have made 
derivative works during the 35 years could con- 
tinue to use them. 

Sound recordings. Sound recordings would be 
added to the list of protected works. They would 
be protected only against actual duplication or 
dubbing. 

Government publications. The bill continues 
the prohibition in the present law against copy- 
right in *government publications" but clarifies 
the meaning of the term and permits exceptions 
in special cases where it is determined that copy- 
right would be in the public interest. 

Fair use. The bill would add a provision to 
the statute specifically recognizing the doctrine 
of fair use and indicating the factors to be con- 
sidered in determining whether a particular use 
falls within the doctrine. 

Compulsory license. The bill would modify the 
present compulsory license for the recording of 
music, including an increase in the statutory 
royalty ceiling and a broader recovery against 
infringers. 

Exempt performances. Instead of the present 
exemption of publie performances that are not 
for profit, the bill would specify the situations 
in which performances are exempt. 

Jukebox exemption. The bill includes the text 
of H.R.7194, now pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and favorably reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee, which would repeal the present 
exemption of jukebox operators from payment of 
performance royalties. 

Notice of copyright. The statute now requires, 
as a condition of copyright protection, that the 
published copies of a work bear a copyright no- 
tice. The bill calls for a notice on published"* 
copies but omission or errors would not forfeit 
the copyright. Innocent infringers misled by the 
omission or error would be shielded from lia- 
bility. 

Registration. As under the present law, regis- 
tration would not be a condition of copyright 
protection but would be a prerequisite to an in- 
fringement suit. The extraordinary remedies of 
statutory damages and attorney's fees would not 
be available for infringements occurring before 
registration. 

Manufacturing clause. Certain works must 
now be manufactured in the United States to 
have copyright protection here. The bill proposes 
several modifications that would narrow the scope 
of this clause and would permit the importation 
of 3500 copies manufactured abroad instead of 
the present limit of 1500 copies. ecc 
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August 
CRUISING NEW JERSEY 
TIDEWATER: 


A Boating and Touring Guide 

by Fred Van Deventer 

A guide for boatmen and their families who 

want to explore New Jersey tidewater—where 

to cruise, enjoy historic spots, and find the best 

in entertainment, food, and lodging. 63 photo- 
graphs, index $4.95 


September 


WHERE THE RARITAN FLOWS 


by Earl Schenck Miers 
A fascinating history of Middlesex County, 
from pre-Revolutionary days to the present. 
Illustrated by Charles Waterhouse 

Cloth $4.95; paper $1.95 


THE VENEZUELAN 
DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTION: 


A Profile of the Regime of 

Romulo Betancourt 

by Robert J. Alexander 

Aims, methods, and achievements of the Betan- 

court government and their significance to the 

United States and to Latin America. Illustrated, 
map, tables, index $9.00 


JOHN DEWEY 
^ AND ARTHUR F. BENTLEY: 


A Philosophical Correspondence, 1932-1951 

Selected and edited by Sidney Ratner 

and Jules Altman with James E. Wheeler as 

associate editor 

' An intimate intellectual exchange between a 

philosopher and a behavioral scientist in their 

joint search for scientific formulations. Bibli- 

ographical and biographical appendixes, notes, 
index $12.50 


October 
THE SECOND 
SOVIET REPUBLIC: 


The Ukraine After World War II 

by Yaroslav Bilinsky 

The growth of Ukrainian nationalism under So- 

viet nationality policies and the Ukrainian peo- 

ple’s resistance to the dictates of Moscow. 

Charts, map, tables, appendixes, notes, bibliog., 
index $12.50 


November 
MAN AND HIS 
BECOMING 


by Philip H. Phenix 

An account of the interrelationships of the veri- 
ous disciplines of knowledge and the insizats 
into human behavior that they yield. $3.5€ 


W. D. HOWELLS 
AND ART IN HIS TIME 


by Clara Marburg Kirk 

An impressive study of Howells as a critic of 

art and as a novelist whose style of writing^was 

influenced by his lifelong association with art- 

ists. Frontispiece, notes, bibliography, ind-= 
$7.50 


December 
AMERICA IN MODERN 
ITALIAN LITERATURE 


by Donald Heiney 

A critical analysis of the myth of America as it 
has evolved in the modern Italian literary zon- 
ciousness, together with commentaries or the 
influence of American letters on Italian writing. 
Appendix, notes, bibliography, index $6.0 


January 

THE APPRENTICE FICTION 
OF F. SCOTT FITZGERALD, 
1909-1917 


Edited with an Introduction by 

John Kuehl 

Fifteen stories written by Fitzgerald during his 
prep-school and college years that demonstrate 
his story-telling ability. Mr. Kuehl’s comments 
on the individual stories trace the theme: and 
preoccupations that were to appear full-fledged 
in Fitzgerald's later fiction. Photographs $6.00 


FAMILY EMPIRE 
IN JERSEY IRON: 


The Richards Enterprises in the Pine Ba--ens 
by Arthur D. Pierce 

A rich tapestry of the fortunes of the Ric-ards 
family, preeminent industrialists of the Jersey 
Pine Barrens in the nineteenth century. Wlus- 
trated, notes, index $6.00 
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SEAL, ie AA) sutton CONN. X 





Seal press Jumbo 150 (illustrated) 18!5" x 15!5" heating platen for work 36" 
by any length in sections. Other models from 8'5" x 1115” to 26" x 32" 
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RECORDAK MICROFILMING 


IN 
LIBRARIES 


How 
RECORDAK Systems 
make book charging 
three ways easier! 


Tired of big pile-ups on the checkout line? 
Fed up with tedious stamping and copying? 
Eliminate these clerical chores and cut costs 
too with a Recordak Microfilming System. 


.t. Charge out for 2¢ less per book! A Recordak 
Portable Microfilmer lets you charge out books 
in an instant. Just insert the book card, the 
borrower's card and the date due card into 
the microfilmer all at the same time. Click! 
The job is done. And you save up to 26 sec- 
onds over old-fashioned hand stamping 
methods... and as much as 2¢ per book! 


2. Charge in without "slipping"! Now books need 
never be delayed on charging in. . . they go 
right back to the shelves. No more pile-ups, 
the book card travels with the book! 


3. Identify overdues . . . fast! With a Recordak 
Microfilm Reader Model 310 you can scan 
records at high speed. Overdues are identified 
instantly. Think of the savings here alone! 


Recordak Microfilming Systems can also 
provide vital security for your library's rec- 
ords. For example: One library had a card 
catalog file stolen. Think of the work in re- 
constructing such a file! Had their card files 








been microfilmed, it would have been simale. 
More and more libraries are achieving greater 
efficiency with Recordak microfilming. For 
more information just mail the coupon. 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


first and foremost 
in microfilming since 1928 


IN CANADA —Recordak of Canada Ltd., Torseto 





RECORDAK CORPORATION G-9 
770 Broadway, New York, New York 10003 

Please send me further information on Recom ak 
microfilming for libraries. 


Name Library 
Street 
City Zone State 
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Theres MAGIC in 
Golden Books for Fall 1964 


The Magic of: 
e "lifetime" Goldencraft Binding 
e 4-color covers 
e variety of interest, age level, vocabulary 
e world-famous authors and illustrators 


The Charge of the Light Brigade 
—The heroism of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson's poem brilliantly il- 
lustrated by Alice and Martin 
Provensen. Gr. K-5. $3.59 Net 
American Heritage—The History 
of Flight—From Icarus to Glenn, 
adapted by Sarel Eimerl from 
Arthur Gordon's original text. 
Scores of photos (many in color). 

Gr. 5-Up. $3.99 Net 
The Presidency—A merican Heri- 
tage's important and penetrating 
study of the nation's highest of- 
fice. A timely and thorough ref- 
erence. 144 pgs., text and photos. 
(32 full-color) Jr. & Sr. H.S. and 
Adult Collections. $3.99 Net 
Walt Disney's Wonders of the 
Animal World—A fascinating ex- 
ploration of the habits and per- 
sonalities of the world of ani- 
mals by Vezio Melegari. Ilus- 
trated by the Staff of Walt Disney 
Studio. Gr. 4-Up. $4.99 Net 
The Golden Book of Quotations 
—Based on the Penguin Diction- 
ary of Quotations by J. M. and 
M. J. Cohen. Adapted for young 
people by Ann Reit. 

Gr. 4-Up. $3.99 Net 
Betty Crocker’s Parties for Chil- 
dren—A complete guide to suc- 
cessful parties by Lois M. Free- 
man. Over 150 games and enter- 
tainment. Will delight parents and 
teachers. Illus. by Judy & Barry 
Martin. Gr. 4-Up. $2.99 Net 
Butterflies and Moths—New 
Golden Nature Guide. Text by 
Robert Mitchell and Herbert S. 
Zim. Full-color illus. by André 
Durenceau. Gr. 5-Up. $2.99 Net 


Plus the 12 new “Golden Books for Kindergarten," 
Whitman Juveniles, Odyssey Press Books and 
many, many more. Write for a complete catalog. 


Library Journal Processing Kits available for all Goldencraft titles from Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 703, N. Y. 10036 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 1 W. 39th St., N.Y. 18, N.Y. 
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The Library Services and 


Construction Act 


—what will it mean? 


by Lowell A. Martin 


If ten years ago someone had predicted that 
we would gather today to consider the possible 
use of $55 million of annual federal aid for 
public libraries, the prediction would have 
been dismissed as pie-in-the-sky. There was 
every reason why this would not come to pass: 
a generation of failure to get school or library 
federal aid, the tradition of local support of 
libraries, the mounting load on the federal 
budget, and the downright insignificance of 
public library service among the major prob- 
lems facing the nation. 

Yet here we are. If the Library Services and 
Construction Act means nothing else, it should 
mean fresh hope in the cause of public li- 
braries. For many years we have been telling 
ourselves how important library service is. 
Now persons in high places have not only 
listened, but have agreed with our claim. 

And if LSCA has any additional message, 
it is that our plans must not be small. If the 
national Congress, in its wisdom, will turn 
from civil rights legislation to consideration 
of a substantial appropriation for public li- 
braries, then it is more than possible that the 
governing body of your community and of 
mine will be willing to turn from the mainte- 
nance of streets to favorable consideration of 
local library appropriations. Many public li- 
brarians and library boards assume that their 


è Mr. Martin, vice-president of Grolier Incor- 
porated, was chairman of the committee which 
produced the public library standards. This 
article was given as an address at a joint 
meeting of the Public Library Association and 
the American Association of State Libraries 
during the St. Louis Conference. 


local government officials are opposed or æ 
best indifferent to library service withoa- 
testing the assumption. Now it turns out tha- 
the members of the highest legislative boc» 
are neither opposed nor indifferent. 

The federal money will undoubtedly mesa 
more library service and better library servic 
But even more, it is my deep hope that it w il 
mean a renewed effort at the local and state 
levels for support and development of libra 
ies. If this occurs, LSCA will have a signi3- 
cant impact. If it does not, we will all bs 
disappointed. If I have any basic theme todas, 
it is that the impact of the federal funds is 
going to be much less than we hope at this 
moment unless it leads to a local-state—federal 
partnership in which each party carries his 
full share. 


What does it mean in dollars? 


The LSA funds of the last five years haze 
constituted some 2 to 3 per cent of toil 
expenditures for public libraries in the natica. 
The federal monies of the next five years wal 
presumably constitute 12 to 13 per cent «f 
the total. This is a great step forward, aad 
undoubtedly it will have a favorable effect ən 
the amount and quality of library service. 

But it is easy to be impressed by good rouad 
sums, and $55 million is such a sum. To besin 
with, this of course applies both to construe- 
tion and to service. Putting construction ase 
for the moment, we are speaking of $25 md- 
lion. This is three times the amount obtainsd 
in these last few years, but this sum is rot 
for the same number of people; the ruzal 
population was the base of LSA, but LSCA is 
for the rural and urban population. It is so- 
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bering to divide $25 million into 190 million 
people and to find that LSCA for service pro- 
vides 13 cents per capita, whereas LSA pro- 
vided approximately 18 cents per capita for 
rural residents. We have three times the 
amount for service and four times the number 
of people to serve. 

A moments reflection on the sum recom- 
mended by the administration for construction 
will also serve to cut it down to size. At pre- 
vailing construction and equipment rates, $30 
million will buy some 1,500,000 square feet 
of library space. To get a measure of what 
this means over a large nation we may ar- 
bitrarily divide this into fifty equal pieces for 
the various states. We come out with 30,000 
square feet, or enough money to build two 
good-sized branch libraries in each state. In 
practice, of course, the construction money 
will go much further, because it is to be used 
in matching relationship with state and local 
funds. The point I am making, however, is 
that it would be irresponsible to believe that 
$30 million alone is going to make a real im- 
pact on the increasingly obsolete public li- 
brary physical facilities of this country. 

I am sure you understand that I am not in 
any way trying to belittle the importance or 
the prospect of the LSCA money. At the mo- 
ment I am simply trying to get some realistic 
measure of what we will find in our hands 
when we finish telling each other how fortu- 
nate we are. 


What has LSA meant? 

Perhaps we can get some glimmer of what 
is ahead under LSCA by looking back briefly 
over LSA. I would not presume to present an 
overall evaluation of the last five years of the 
federal-state program. Only a few people 
would be close enough to this to have a sound 
basis for general judgment, and even they 
may be too close. The only broad generaliza- 
tion I would venture is that probably the re- 
sults have been just as varied as the fifty 
states, and range all the way from little dis- 
cernible effect to a few instances of marked 
progress. 

It happens that during the last year I have 
found myself going back and forth across the 
country by plane every month or so. After a 
few cocktails before dinner I have looked 
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down as we flew at 700 miles per hour over 


the states and wondered just what a series of 
maps would show, state by state, as a result 
of the federal expenditures. I am sure that 
one map, with different colors for areas served 
and unserved before and after the LSA pro- 
gram, would show noticeable chunks of terri- 
tory which for the first time have some library 
resources. In fact, if it were a clear enough 
day, one could almost see the bookmobiles 
traveling the back roads. The fact sheet dis- 
tributed for this meeting reports 370 book- 
mobiles operating as a result of the program. 
Probably these bookmobiles are the single 
clearest result which one could show. It is 
interesting to calculate that, at $15,000 to 
$20,000 per unit for staff and operation, the 
370 mobile units account for some $5 million 
in annual expenditures. This is not $5 million 
of the $7,500,000 of federal money but rather 
of the larger federal-state-local financial 
commitment to the program, but it still con- 
stitutes a sizable single piece. 

One criticizes this wider bookmobile serv- 
ice only under dire peril. There is no good 
answer to the point that some facilities are 
better than none. But it stands to reason that 
many of these newly colored areas on the 
map receiving bookmobile service constitute 
additional areas receiving substandard library 
facilities. Indeed, it seems to me probable 
that there are more people with substandard 
service as a result of the last five years of 
LSA funds than there were before. I don't 
want to shake this one too hard, but it is also 
worth reminding ourselves that these addi- 
tional substandard facilities, provided pri- 
marily with outside state and federal money, 
have been extended to those groups of peo- 
ple who had not previously helped themselves. 
It is always hard, when examining the pro- 
gram of a state in which new funds have 
been used to establish bookmobile or other 
service to previously unserved areas, to rec- 
oncile the fact that if an individual lived in a 
community which had done something about 
providing library service ten years ago, he 
would not get the benefit of this new con- 
tribution, but that if he lived in a locality 
which had been indifferent to library service, 
he would get special help. Part of the pro- 
gram has been a matter of giving to those 
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who have not helped themselves. 

* A second map which one might try to con- 
struct to record the developments of the past 
five years would be even more difficult. This 
would seek to evaluate those programs which, 
with federal funds, have made a distinct im- 
pact on their states and those which have 
not. I believe the number in which the effect 
has been nonexistent or slight is relatively 
small. Certainly I pray that the number is 
small, not only because of the dollars in- 
volved but also because of the lowering of 
hope and morale which occurs when money 
is provided and progress still does not occur. 
And if states which have not been able to 
make progress under LSA now believe that 
the larger federal funds will open a very 
different prospect, I fear they are again 
doomed to disappointment, since, although 
they will have more funds, they will also have 
substantially more people and purposes to 
serve. 

I am not qualified to specify just what the 
shortcomings may have been in those states 
that did not make notable progress, but I 
suspect some combination of three factors: 
plans for using the money based more on 
expediency than on purpose, lack of new 
state money to supplement the federal dol- 
lars, and lack of genuine professional and 
lay belief in the state program. 

This is confirmed by a consideration of 
those states which have moved forward. With- 
out exception they have a carefully devel- 
oped plan based on a clear concept of stand- 
ards. Their programs go beyond the point 
of simply using money for places which either 
had no service or were weak, and try in one 
or another way to establish library units 
which have the capacity for a reasonable 
minimum of service. Their plans also found 
a way in most instances to draw on the 
strength of the larger places for improving 
facilities in the smaller. To a limited extent 
they even go beyond the barriers of public 
libraries in the traditional sense and treat 
all kinds of libraries as places where readers 
may turn to get resources. 

A certain number of state programs under 
LSA have been composed of some combina- 
tion of three elements that have made for an 
extension of weaknesses rather than a build- 


ing toward strength: 1) providing service te 
previously unserved areas primarily at fed- 
eral-state expense, which in practice has often 
meant helping those who have not helpec 
themselves; 2) combining previously weak 
county libraries into multicounty units, which 
in practice has often amounted to no more 
than a larger weak library; 3) adding to the 
state consultant staff for small libraries, 
which in practice has often meant more hold- 
ing of hands in distinctly substandard lè 
braries. This is what I mean by so-called state 
plans based on expediency rather than on 
purpose and standards. 

In those states which have made quite dis- 
tinct progress over these five years, one finds 
that there has not been just additional fec- 
eral funds, but also equal and in some cases 
substantially more new state money. Where 
it has been the national funds alone which 
have had to carry the program, with mini- 
mum technical meeting of matching provi- 
sions, the results for the five years are seldom 
notable. 

Besides the existence of a plan which goes 
beyond the expedient and the existence of 
additional state funds, the quality which char- 
acterizes those states which have moved fcr- 
hee fastest is solid and enthusiastic support 
of the program by librarians over the state, 
rather than activity which was conceived and 
handled primarily by the state people alome. 
In most cases there is also a degree of wicer 
citizen interest and support in the whole de- 
velopment, giving it a political as well as a 
professional dimension. 

I have to add that I believe one result of 
the federal plan of the last several years kas 
been the opening of a greater distance be- 
tween good and poor library service in tis 
country. Some states have marked time, de- 
spite the federal funds, while a few with fd- 
eral funds alone, and more with a combina- 
tion of federal and state funds, have taken 
discernible steps forward. The result is that 
the stragglers are now even further behind 
the leaders than they were ten years ago. The 
increasing gulf can be seen not only in exist- 
ing service but also in the psychological eut- 
look of librarians, with some showing in- 
creasing confidence that their requests will 
be met while others retreat further into the 
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view that all this is unrealistic and that their 
government officials are somehow different 
and simply cannot be brought to an interest 
in reading and libraries. 


State as well as federal funds 

I have referred several times to the re- 
lation between federal and state monies and 
the fact that it seems to take both legs if li- 
brary service is to march forward in the 
states. One of the very hopeful signs is that 
state aid as well as federal aid has increased 
over recent years. It would not be accurate 
to say that the federal money has held down 
or decreased the state contribution. In 1956 
the state governments were providing ap- 
proximately $5 million of aid for local li- 
brary service, and currently they are pro- 
viding almost $30 million. 

However, once again a little analysis ex- 
poses the limitations in this development. 
One third of the assistance to local library 
service ($10 million) occurs in one single 
state, so that 49 of the states, serving 175 
million people, provide approximately $20 
million of state money, or some 11 cents per 
capita. Further, part of this is made up of 
quite small appropriations in many states. 
There are moments when I suspect that a 
small state appropriation, applied to a good 
library plan, may be the best way in the 
world to kill it. Looking across the nation, 
one can generalize that financial aid from 
higher levels of government of ciose to 50 
cents per capita is necessary before discerni- 
ble progress occurs within a state. Please note 
that I did not say that 50 cents per capita is 
a goal or standard for state and federal aid— 
far from it—but that at least this amount 
seems to be needed before any distinct effect 
is felt. Below that, for all the hard work and 
excitement, we seem simply to be spinning 
our wheels. 

We are now entering the interesting period 
when in many states there may be more fed- 
eral than state money going into public li- 
brary service. There is no question but that 
libraries contribute to education, both for- 
mal and informal. In our system of govern- 
ment, education is a responsibility of the 
state level and is so stated in most state con- 
stitutions. It is ironic that the level of gov- 
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ernment responsible for education, the state, 
may now in many instances be contributing 
less money than either local or federal sources. 

I do not know exactly what ideal division 
there should be of funds between local, state, 
and federal levels, although I am convinced 
that some financial partnership is essential. 
One reasonable possibility would be a 50-30- 
20 division: 50 per cent from the locality, 30 
per cent from the state, and 20 per cent from 
the federal government. Or a somewhat dif- 
ferent division would be a 3-2-1 formula: 
$3 per capita from the local, $2 from the 
state, and $1 from the national level. On this 
basis it would appear that over the nation the 
state governments are putting in no more 
than one-tenth what they should. 

The fine hopes for a real movement for- 
ward in these next few years as a result of 
LSCA at the least will be hampered and pos- 
sibly doomed unless this also means a new 
contribution of state money and a continued 
increase in local funds. Overall, the income 
for public libraries should double by 1970, 
reaching close to $1 billion. The federal gov- 
ernment may ante up $55 million. Develop- 
ment in the next five years will depend not 
so much on those $55 million as on whether 
an additional $300—$400 million will be forth- 


coming from state and local governments. 


The next five years will be different 

I have had an opportunity to participate in 
some part of the planning and of the making 
of standards for public libraries. From this 
experience emerges an increasing feeling that 
we tend to set our standards and make our 
plans for needs and conditions as we look 
out and see them currently. Then it takes 
some years to get where we planned to go, 
at which point we find that the world has 
changed, and the need for library service 
markedly increased. What we thought was 
progress ends up by leaving us just as far 
as we were from our goal. We are talking 
about new federal funds and how they might 
help us to come closer to the level which we 
should achieve now. But before we can get 
the full benefit of the federal money we will 


1 The present law terminates in two years; thus 
federal appropriations are now limited to fiscal years 
1965 and 1966.—Eb. 
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"(be close to the end of this decade, and 1970 
is not goiwg to be like 1965. 

This is not the place to go into detailed 
speculation on just what is coming in our na- 
tional life and what this will mean for li- 
braries. I do want to remind you briefly of a 
few of the developments which we all see, 
which we agree will affect our responsibilities 
in one way or another, but for which we have 
made very few plans. Everything seems to 
“explode” these days rather than just quietly 
change, and this applies to such pressures as 
the information explosion, the education ex- 
plosion, and the leisure-time explosion which 
are just before us. 

The increased information demand is al- 
ready here. It is interesting to note that while 
a part of this is provided by public libraries, 
they have not moved particularly in the di- 
rection of nonbook materials which carry so 
much of the current information, nor have 
they been party to the experimentation in use 
of mechanical means for storing, controlling, 
and retrieving increasing information. One 
effect on public libraries of this explosion 
could simply be that we will find ourselves a 
distinctly minor part of a burgeoning infor- 
mation program growing through other chan- 
nels. 

The education explosion is also with us. 
Hardly a talk or paper in the profession fails 
to mention the student problem, yet our re- 
action thus far has been one of uncertainty 
and confusion. There are going to be 10 
*million college students by 1970, twice as 
many as at present, and the 40 million young 
people in elementary and secondary schools 
are going to be reading substantially more. 
Either the public library will seek to serve a 
legitimate part of their demands, or new con- 
solidated school and education libraries will 
appear to carry this load. 

The leisure explosion is just now coming 
clear. We are going through a period of re- 
appraising the concept that a person is use- 
ful only when he is working, and groping 
toward the notion that perhaps the end pur- 
pose is the life of culture based on a produc- 
tive economy. This will test our national 
values and our personal philosophies as they 
have never been tested before. I am not quali- 
fied to predict exactly what this will mean for 


libraries, but I am convinced that by 197! 
we will be talking about the great number= 
of people swamping us for leisure-relate- 
reading, even as today we talk about tbe 
great number of students, and I profoundly 
hope that we will not react again with a com- 
siderable measure of surprise and indigns- 
tion. 

We tend to make fine plans to meet the 
needs of yesterday. We are working now 
with national standards for libraries which 
are ten years old. We say that there has been 
an explosion of knowledge, but seem to @s- 
sume in our standards that we somehow know 
how to contain this explosion in the same 
number of books. The national standard for 
annual acquisitions in a library system is 
4000-5000 titles, a figure established when 
there were 12,000 new book titles published 
per year. Today there are 25,000 titles issued 
annually, plus an ever larger increase of 
nonbook materials, yet our standard remains 
the same. It is true that we have adjusted the 
dollar figures since the national standards 
were compiled ten years ago, but I dcubt 
whether we are current even here. Anyone 
advocating anything under $5 per capita 
either does not know the reality of public 
library demand or does not know the value 
of the dollar. You will note that the 3-2-1 
formula I suggested a few moments ago ac- 
tually comes out to $6 per capita. Similarly. 
our standards for personnel and for service 
also do not meet the conditions we have be- 
fore us even now. Are we now going tc use 
these same measures to plan service for 1970? 
If we do, I am convinced that the nat-onal 
standards for public library service, whch I 
trust have made some contribution, will de a 
distinct deterrent on library developmest in 
these next five years. 


Impact of LSCA depends— 

I was asked to look into the crysta ball 
and you see how unqualified I am fec this 
ancient and honorable profession. I have not 
told you what you wanted to hear, which is 
the first rule for success in this business. 
Nor have I been able to see the outlimes in 
the crystal ball with any clarity. 


I can only say that the probable impact of 
LSCA depends. Depends on what? 
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First, on whether we set our standards by 
the needs of these next years rather than by 
conditions of the mid-50’s. Second, on 
whether state-by-state we make plans which 
are more than a formulation of expediency 
and truly move toward a workable organiza- 
tion of library service large and small. Third, 
on whether we are willing to drop the word 
public out of our planning for library service, 
so that reading needs for education, for re- 
search, and for leisure can all be met in a 
genuine statewide program. Fourth, on 
whether the states will truly get into the pic- 
ture with significant financial support, or 
whether they are going to continue to let 
Uncle Sam and the local property taxpayer 
pick up the tab. Fifth, on whether librarians 
will continue thinking of statewide develop- 
ment solely as a useful topic for annual meet- 
ings and something to keep the state library 
employees out of mischief, or whether we all 
see this as vital to our well-being. And fi- 
nally, on whether we continue talking only 
to ourselves about how important and vital 
this all is or whether we truly can draw in 
first trustees and then wider citizen under- 
standing in order to effect political action. 

In money, LSCA is a huge $55 million— 
or it is less than 30 cents per capita. But in 
either case, whether it looks small or large, it is 
first and foremost fresh evidence that our 


LSCA—the official 


by Paxton P. Price, director, Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education 


The new Library Services and Construction 
Act of 1964 authorizes substantially increased 
federal aid for public library services. The act 
offers help heretofore unavailable from the 
federal government for building public li- 
braries in the nation's communities. Previous 
federal assistance was limited to improving 
the service of public libraries and then only to 
those people living in rural areas. The new 
legislation recognizes the universality of need 
—in urban as well as rural areas—for giving 
libraries stronger financial assistance. 

The administration’s appropriations re- 
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cause is just. I would like to think that if the 
President of the United States, between his 
concern about poverty on the ore hand and 
the situation in Vietnam on the other, will 
stop and push for better library service in 
this country, then maybe the rest of us will 
also find the time, the energy, and the con- 
viction to use LSCA not as just a bigger 
handout but as an opportunity to start doing 
what librarians have talked about for a cen- 
tury. 

We have been sustained in dark times by 
the vision of a mature America, prosperous, 
at peace, and able not only to do the work of 
democracy but finally able also to partake of 
the fruits of democracy: the full life of the 
body and of the mind. For all the doom- 
sayers, we may be moving toward that time. 
We will let the parks and the golf courses 
and the swimming pools take care of the life 
of the body. Libraries and librarians have a 
significant contribution to make to the life 
of the mind. The federal government seems 
ready to start us off for these next two years 
with a severalfold increase in its support of 
libraries. The question now is what will hap- 
pen in the local council chambers and in the 
state legislatures across the country, and that 
will be determined primarily by the people 
in this room. 

coe 


view 


quests for fiscal 1965 (July 1, 1964—June 30, 
1965) with which to carry out the provisions 
of the new law call for $25 million for ser- 
vices and $30 million for construction. Con- 
gress will determine later the amount it finds 
necessary to appropriate for fiscal 1966. With 
federal funds as the stimulus and combined 
with state and local funds, a cooperative and 
planned attack can now be made on the per- 
sistent problems plaguing all public library 
service. 

The original Library Services Act program 
has had real success in extending and im- 
proving rural public libraries. Reports from 
the states show that approximately 40 million 
rural residents have had some measure of im- 
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frod or new public library service as a 
result. Butethe job is still far from finished. 
The states bave reported that in 1961 there 
were still 18 million rural persons who had 
no readily accessible public library and 110 
million more with access only to libraries 
which are inadequate according to minimum 
state standards. In addition, there were in 
1961 60 million urban residents with inade- 
quate libraries and 1.5 million with no public 
libraries at all. 

The Library Services Act program has been 
an important factor in making it possible for 
many state library agencies to carry out more 
adequately their leadership role in extending 
and improving public library service. These 
state agencies will now assume their enlarged 
responsibilities under the new act. Their jobs 
will continue to be to initiate or further extend 
programs and projects designed to strengthen 
and coordinate the services of the many in- 
dependently operating libraries in urban and 
rural areas. The dual objects will be to effect 
economy in use of library materials and to 
strengthen services at each library while each 
political subdivision pays its proportionate 
share of the combined cost. The dual programs 
of services improvement and building con- 
struction will be coordinated to meet the stated 
purpose of the act—“to promote the further 
extension by the several States of public li- 
brary services to areas without such services 
or with inadequate services.” 

These two simultaneously developing pro- 
‘grams will be tailored to meet the particular 
needs of a given state and its local areas. 
Furthermore, these state programs will be 
planned on the basis of taking into account 
the current status of public library develop- 
ment. State programs will be based on state- 
wide surveys and studied plans for further 
growth and development, important prelimi- 
nary steps insuring the most orderly, consist- 
ent, and economical development. The states 
of Idaho, Illinois, New Hampshire, Oregon, 
Hawaii, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, Pennsylvania, New York, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, and Wisconsin have made and 
published such plans. 

Some state library agency leaders are cur- 
rently conducting programs or planning at- 
tacks on the basic problems mentioned earlier. 


Other states, in collaboration with local li- 
brary leaders and library association officia.s, 
will apply similar programs or design new 
variations for the same purpose. Leaders in 
every state will examine the results of all prej- 
ects and programs in order to determine the 
most effective for their use. The problems 
facing all of them are identical; only the 
methods applied in correction are different. 

How to build on existing strength in library 
resources and services while attempting to 
work out effective plans of correlation 5e- 
tween existing libraries is one of the knottiest 
of all problems. Very often new population 
growths have taken place in the very areas 
where these problems are the worst. But he 
development plans of New York, Pennsylvaria, 
California, Wisconsin, and Missouri, to name 
only a few, provide clear, feasible, and ru- 
tually beneficial liaisons for service between 
existing libraries. The New York plan is 
probably the most advanced in development, 
while an important, far-reaching feature of the 
Pennsylvania plan is the inclusion and cem- 
pensation for use of major university research 
collections. The Wisconsin and Missouri plans 
describe a functional relationship between all 
public libraries, large and small, which &* a 
statewide network of service. Possibly the 
most valuable feature of some of these state 
plans is that they explain exactly how, throagh 
working in concert, local libraries may best 
meet minimum standards of service. 


Financial problems 


The increasing cost of library service, 
coupled with the known record of new library 
development needed for unserved populat-ons 
and the inadequacies of many services, raises 
the very important question of finances. Un- 
published figures show that state and local 
expenditures for library operations have in- 
creased considerably over the past two dec- 
ades, but they have been at an almost zon- 
stant percentage of all governmental operating 
expenditures. Additional funds are still needed 
to offset the cost of bringing existing services 
up to date and to be used for services needed 
by an increasing population. Analyzed further, 
of all public library income, the local per- 
centage of support has shifted from 86.7 per 
cent in fiscal 1940 to an estimated 72.2 per 
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cent for fiscal 1965. State support has in- 
creased over the same period from 1.9 per 
cent to 8 per cent. In 1965, federal support 
for state and local library service is projected 
to be 13 per cent of the total. If Congress 
appropriates for fiscal 1965 $25 million for 
services in support of Title I and $30 million 
for Title II under the new Library Services 
and Construction Act, this would compare with 
an estimated $34 million projected expendi- 
ture for all fifty state governments. 

Thirty states have grants-in-aid programs 
for local library service. Seven of these— 
California, Colorado, Florida, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, and Oregon—have 
been enacted since 1957 when the federal aid 
program first went into effect. 

Joeckel, in A National Plan For Public 
Library Service, called for the following divi- 
sion of shares for all public library support: 
federal, 15 per cent; state, 25 per cent; and 
local, 60 per cent. 


Governors? conferences 


A number of states have been sufficiently 
disturbed by the disparity of library services 
within their areas and the need for a co- 
ordinated drive to upgrade the quality of all 
services that they have held governors’ con- 
ferences on the matter. 

Personnel shortages felt by the states are 
being alleviated by internship and scholarship 
programs. Some 22 state agencies are currently 
awarding scholarships for graduate library 
education. Scholarship values vary but the 
most common is about $2000. If federal funds 
are increased in fiscal 1965 as proposed, un- 
doubtedly states will increase materially the 
number of scholarships offered to generate a 
larger annual input of needed trained librar- 
ians. South Carolina has an effective intern 
program which feeds candidates into the schol- 
arship program. Other states are developing 
similar interlocking systems. 

Only the states of Louisiana and Pennsyl- 
vania have employed full-time recruiters to 
lead promising candidates into library careers. 
The results have been measurably rewarding 
—enough to encourage several more states to 
adopt this plan. Missouri, Illinois, and New 


*Joeckel, Carleton B., and Amy Winslow, A 


National Plan For Public Library Service (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1948), p. 98. 
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York are planning to place such specialisy4 on 
duty. 

Since the passage of the Library Services 
and Construction Act, the states hdve revealed 
some of their preliminary planning to provide 
the United States with the library buildings 
it needs to accommodate the enlarged and 
urbanized population which has materialized 
since World War II. These plans show that 
local construction projects will be assisted first 
with federal funds if applying libraries are 
eligible under state plans to participate in the 
plan for services. In ranked priority, building 
programs will be assisted when they are parts 
of systems of service, regional and coopera- 
tive service programs. Emphasis will be placed 
on assisting the construction of buildings 
where services are in greatest demand from 
population concentrations. 

To insure that new library buildings are 
located where the development of services is 
most needed, states are studying statewide 
conditions. The results should insure that all 
the functions and services of these public li- 
braries will be well planned for maximum 
efficient use. Of course, good local building 
plans are based on well-organized statements 
describing the total service program and the 
facilities required. 

Results achieved under the Library Services 
Act of 1956 indicate that the states and out- 
lying areas, through their state plans and 
programs, have created a firm basis for the 
further extension and improvement of all 
public library service—rural and urban. 
State agency officials and library association ` 
leaders have developed smooth working meth- 
ods in joint efforts to move state progress 
forward to defined goals on development 
schedules. More modern public library build. 
ings will accelerate the development of public 
library service. Based on the experience under 
the earlier act in stimulating increased state 
and local interest in services, federal funds for 
library construction should likewise stimulate 
more state and local concern for the adequacy 
of buildings. 

With the expansion under the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act of state programs 
directed at these major hindrances to im- 
proved and increased services, a major step 
will be taken toward the goal of developing 
good public library service for all. ooo 
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In an uneXpected Saturday morning session on 
August 1, the Senate passed S.3060, a new bill to 
extend the National Defense Education Act. In- 
cluded in this legislation are provisions of major 
import for school libraries and librarians. 

As a result of the suddenly accelerated pro- 
gram to adjourn before the Democratic Conven- 
tion, the bill was introduced and reported 
(S.Rept. 1275) only the day before by Senator 
Wayne Morse (D., Ore.). 

In the House, the parallel measure, an amended 
version of H.R.11904, was reported out of the 
Education and Labor Committee on July 23, with 
a party split vote—Democrats for, Republicans 
against. The full committee amended the sub- 
committee-approved bill to add to the Institutes 
Title XI those *who are engaged as library per- 
sonnel in the elementary or secondary schools, 
or as supervisors of such personnel" (H.Rept. 
1639). 

A rule was granted late in the afternoon of 
August 13, and on August 14, after six and one- 
half hours of debate, the House passed an 
amended version of H.R.11904 introduced by 
Representative Edith Green (D., Ore.). The lan- 
guage of the bill as finally approved by the 
House was then substituted for the language of 
the Senate bill (S.3060) and returned to the 
Senate with a request for concurrence. Since the 
Senate is unlikely to accept this greatly changed 
bill, a conference now will be necessary to reach 
a compromise on the differences between the 
House and Senate versions. 

Some of the areas of controversy between the 
two versions result from the following House 

- action: 


* Deletion of English, history, and geography 
as subjects eligible for aid to purchase equip- 
ment. The Senate bill includes civics as well 


(Title IIT). 


è Reduction of the increase of authorized 
fellowships (Title IV) from 5000 to 3000 in 
fiscal 1965; from 7500 to 5000 in 1966; and 
from 10,000 to 6500 in 1967. 


e Reduction of the increases authorized for 
guidance counseling and testing programs (Title 
V, Part A) from $25 to $23.5 million in fiscal 
1965; from $25.5 to $23.5 million in 1966; and 
from $32.5 to $28.5 million in 1967. 


e Addition of teachers of disadvantaged youth 
to the list of eligible personnel for the institutes 
program (Title XI) and omission of the educa- 
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tional media specialists specified in the Senate 
version. 

Since provision for training institutes ^or 
school librarians was made by both bodies, it 
will not be a conference item. Nor will the addi- 
tion of reading to Title III and teachers of read- 
ing to Title XI be apt to be challenged, sinee it 
was brought out in the House floor debate taat 
the emphasis was to be on remedial readi-g. 
This brings it into conformity with the Senete 
bill which specifically includes the term remedial 
reading. 

Other differences in the House and Senate-ver- 
sions of the bill involve a time factor. The Howse 
action would extend the act for two years and 
the Senate for three. The House voted to con- 
tinue the aid to federally impacted school -is- 
tricts for one year, while the Senate versior of 
the bill would extend the Public Laws 815 snd 
874 program for two years. 

Both bills provide for institutes for advanced 
study: H.R.11904 under Title XI-Institutes and 
S.3060 under Title VI-Language Development, 
Part B. These include study in the use of new ma- 
terials, to improve the qualifications of individ- 
uals engaged in elementary or secondary schaols 
as library personnel, or teachers or supervisors 
of such personnel. 

Both bills also provide that *each individual 
who attends an institute operated under the pro- 
visions of this part shall be eligible (after ap- 
plication therefor) to receive a stipend at the 
rate of $75 per week for the period of his attend- 
ance at such institute, and each such indivicual 
with one or more dependents shall receive am ad- 
ditional stipend at the rate of $15 per week for 
each such dependent." 

Senate Report No. 1275, covering the Senate 
bill S.3060, gives the following information re- 
ferring to the library provision in the institutes 
section of Title VI: 


The Committee recommends that the successit. in- 
stitutes experience be extended to improve the 
qualifications of individuals who are engaged ir ... 
or who are or are preparing to become school e-uca- 
tion media specialists or librarians. Trained school 
librarians and school library supervisors are aso in 
critically short supply despite the emphasis by many 
educational authorities that strongly recommene that 
school libraries are essential for every good sehocl 
program. ... 

Institutes for school library personnel, as autlwrized 
in this bill, can contribute substantially to fillirg the 
need for trained staff to perform this essential sehocl 
service. eee 
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by Arthur T. Hamlin 


Robert Gordon Vosper, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles and first 
vice-president and president-elect of the 
American Library Association, has made his 
principal contributions to librarianship in the 
field of acquisitions, in staff organization and 
leadership. as a statesmanlike leader in na- 
tional professional offices, and in international 
library circles. Most of this has been accom- 
plished during the past decade as director of 
libraries at the University of Kansas (1952— 
61) and, more recently, at UCLA. 

Vosper “grew up" as an acquisition librar- 
ian under the redoubtable Larry Powell, and 
still considers acquisitions as the first and 
principal concern of a director of libraries. 
Few librarians are as widely read as Vosper 
or as perceptive in their judgments of indi- 
vidual books and authors. His personal tastes 
are wide ranging and his professional judg- 
ment all embracing. Yet with this he combines 
a rare talent for purchases which involve stag- 
gering sums. He buys books in bulk, 40,000— 
50,000 at a clip, with the nonchalance that 
the biggest diesel shovels move mountains in 
strip mining. He reaches halfway across the 
globe as casually as most people visit the 
neighborhood bookstore, and, bill of sale in 


hand, he backs his trucks up to the AY 
dock of the neighboring state unjversity to 
remove a famous collection of a deceased pro- 
fessor. 

This type of operation should, of course, 
lead to the posting of his picture on every 
campus as a dangerous character, to be shot 
on sight, but somehow these predatory opera- 
tions are arranged so deftly, so politely, and 
so legally that the local populace all too often 
find themselves assisting with the packing. For 
example, under his direction Kansas bought 
the whole John Crerar collection on econom- 
ics. A year or two later a principal portion of 
the huge library of Professor Thomas Jeffer- 
son Fitzpatrick of the University of Nebraska 
moved from Lincoln to Lawrence. Other im- 
portant bulk purchases for Kansas were the 
O'Hegarty library of Irish history and litera- 
ture, the Spoerri Joyce collection, and the 
Melvin collection of French revolutionary 
pamphlets. These and other purchases more 
than doubled the holdings of the University of 
Kansas in nine years. 

Bulk purchase of this nature were by no 
means unknown at UCLA during the long and 
distinguished leadership of Lawrence Clark 
Powell. But what librarian ever before had the 
gall to walk into a large and renowned book- 
store, in Asia Minor of all places, and say, 


Robert G. Vosper, ALA President-elect 





looMgg around at 33,500 volumes, *T'll take 
it all^*«Qr what librarian could arrange the 
hdi oe or face the cataloging prob- 
lems involved in acquiring, in one year, 
30,000 volumes in Hebrew, 10,000 in Turkish, 
and a huge collection of nineteenth-century 
Arabic newspapers? All this on top of normal 
acquisitions! Wheeling and dealing in books 
and in dollars at so vast a scale would com- 
mand the respect of a Jay Gould or a William 
Randolph Hearst. 

The description of these awesome opera- 
tions possibly conjures the picture of a man 
distinguished for his girth and his height. Not 
so. Vosper belongs to the Lydenberg-Powell- 
Clift school of distinguished librarians small 
in physical stature. Picture this good man 
trudging home, his modest height diminished 
by a briefcase so heavy as to cause a definite 
list forward and to one side. The costume may 
be a corduroy suit with heavy leather patches 
on the sleeves. The suit is definitely worn and 
tired and the briefcase, if such is possible, 
even more so. But the costume seems quite 
appropriate, set off as it is by a fine, full mous- 
tache and by inquiring eyes that have a warm 
interest in all that is going on about. The face 
is sensitive and responsive. A word of greet- 
ing and a ready smile convey a sense of per- 
sonal interest and concern both in the street 
and library corridors. 

The same man in the same suit is a very 
different person around the conference table. 
No grey flannels or Madison Avenue despatch 

' case are needed to provide the sense of au- 
thority and leadership. Vosper has an analytic 
mind that probes directly to key issues and a 
unique facility for expressing his convictions 
in clear, statesmanlike language. At times his 
statements are brutally direct and condemna- 
tory, but somehow coated with a delicate tact 


e Mr. Hamlin is librarian of the University of 
Cincinnati. He was executive secretary of the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
(later the Association of College and Research 
Libraries) from 1949 to 1956; Mr. Vosper was 
president of ACRL, 1955-56. 

A biographical article on Edmon Low, newly 
elected second vice-president, will be found in 
the ALA Bulletin, September 1962, p. 733. 


which does not convey offense to individual or 
group. 

As president of the Association of Colleze 
and Research Libraries in 1956—57, Robert 
Vosper established the Rare Books Section so 
solidly and successfully that it has continued 
to be one of the most productive sections. This 
action drew into ALA many very able and in- 
fluential librarians who had previously re- 
mained, cold and critical, outside the folc. 

As executive board member and chairman 
(1963—64) of the Association of Research Li- 
braries, Vosper was a principal architect of 
ARL changes in membership, financing, organ- 
ization, and program, all of which accompa- 
nied the establishment of a permanent se--e- 
tariat in Washington. He has played an active 
role on the Board of Acquisition of Librsry 
Materials (chairman, 1954-55) and has held 
offices in the California and Mountain Plains 
library associations. 


Academic leadership 


There is ample evidence that working under 
Vosper as a staff member or with him as a 
faculty colleague is equally exhilarating. V5s- 
per exudes a clear sense of direction and pur- 
pose as well as a confidence in eventual suc- 
cess. The goals are clearly established. The 
steps are outlined. There is warm recognition 
and praise for progress made. “Bless your 
soul” or “God bless you my boy," faverite 
Vosperian expressions, are trite and cold on 
the printed page, but from his lips they have 
the spiritual uplift of a bishop's blessing from 
the altar steps. 

The UCLA library has never lacked for 
vigorous leadership, but progress since 1761 
has been startling. The university had alresdy 
embarked on its enormous program to baild 
collections to a par with Berkeley. Funds for 
books and binding had soared well above :he 
million mark. A new research library beild- 
ing had to be planned and is now nearing 
completion. The library is probably the first to 
establish, as a matter of policy, a career serv- 
ice for staff members who distinguish them- 
selves for their intellectual capacity on a par 
with those who serve in administrative posi- 
tions. These subject specialists are, in the 
words of the annual report, to “concentrate 
on the selection of research materials and on 
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the constant criticism and evaluation of col- 
lections."' At the same time UCLA announced 
academic status for librarians. 

The qualities which have made Vosper suc- 
cessful in professional library circles carry in- 
creasing weight and influence in national aca- 
demic circles. He has served under the same 
chancellor at both Kansas and UCLA and has 
been assigned many important responsibilities 
outside the library field. In the vast empire 
which is the greater University of California, 
Vosper has had a considerable influence in 
diverse areas, only one of which is library 
provision for the new campuses. He has been 
largely responsible for the development and 
establishment of the University of California's 
statewide Institute for Library Research, 
which will bring interdisciplinary efforts to 
bear on fundamental problems concerned with 
the economics and sociology of library serv- 
ice, with information science and other auto- 
mated library activities, and with other mat- 
ters basic to research library development. 

Under his leadership, UCLA is emphasiz- 
ing the formation of large, comprehensive col- 
lections with truly professional services as op- 
posed to a large number of “discrete and iso- 
lated segments" inadequately staffed. Where 
physical consolidation is temporarily difficult, 
direct action is being taken by administrative 
consolidation. 

Vosper has travelled widely during the past 
five years. His year in the British Isles would 
seem, from his own reports, a nostalgic wan- 
dering among pubs, oyster houses, romantic 
sites, and musty bookstores. However, British 
librarians visiting this country bear testimony 
to his professional contributions and his ex- 
traordinary talent for presenting new points 
of view while making lasting friendships. The 
same might be said of his three months in 
Italy, where he is undoubtedly the best re- 
membered and most respected recent visiting 
librarian, the present writer included. Other 
recent tours include Germany (1963) with 
seven other American librarians as guests of 
the government; Central America (1961) for 
the Commission on Higher Education in the 
American Republics; and Bulgaria (1963) to 


1 University of California, Los Angeles. Report of 
the University Librarian . . . 1961/62, p. 5. 
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attend the meetings of the Internationa ed- 
eration of Library Associations. H ans to 
attend the IFLA meeting in Rom this Sep- 
tember. 


A sympathetic liberal 


This good man was born in Portland, Ore- 
gon, in 1913 and graduated from the state 
university in 1937. He took a Master’s in 
classics and then his degree in librarianship 
at Berkeley in 1940. His sympathy for liberal 
causes led him, as president of his class, to 
call a strike among the student assistants. Not 
only was the strike successful, but the leader 
of it was hired as a reference librarian on the 
Berkeley staff. (This is an early but charac- 
teristic example of Vosper’s ability to keep his 
footing on slippery surfaces.) After brief serv- 
ice there and at Stanford, he was appointed 
Head of Acquisitions at UCLA in 1944 and 
rose to be assistant, then associate librarian. 

He married Loraine Gjording, his classmate 
in college, in 1940. The mother of three 
daughters and a young son, Loraine manages 
the house and all family business problems. 
Whether she arranged for the oil which un- 
derlies their small house lot in Westwood I 
do not know, but shortly after moving there 
the monthly royalties began to flow. Loraine’s 
position on the team can best be judged by 
something she herself wrote back to Kansas 
while they were in England in 1960. This fol- 
lows a long and colorful report on bookish 
activities by the better half: 


My contribution to the Gamut will have to be 
domestic in subject . . . for while Himself is 
up in the City wandering about in a haze of 
Dickensian nostalgia, savoring draught Guin- 
ness, hand-picked oysters and noble Stilton in 
ancient pubs (disconcertingly marked “For 
Gentlemen Only"), or reading in his luxuri- 
ously heated cubicle at the University of Lon- 
don, or visiting libraries from Aberdeeen to 
Exeter, I am at home—as befits a good English 
housewife. At home—minding the fires, bringing 
in the coal, harvesting the Brussel sprouts and 
digging up the leaks, keeping accounts in 
pounds, shillings, and pence . . . making tea 
for the gardener as well as for Elinor, Steve 
and their friends, and of course marketing with 
shopping basket in endless queues at butcher, 
baker, greengrocer, wine merchant, cheesemon- 
ger, fishmonger, etc., etc. . . . No one puts hot 
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wate bottles in my bed or offers me pinches 
invites me to share the mysteries of 
the univerXty senior common room.2 

As might be judged by the strike episode, 
Robert Vosper is a pronounced liberal. He is 
liberal in politics, liberal in all aspects of 
human relations, and instinctively interested 
in any reasonable proposal for a break with 


* Gamut, the Bulletin of the University of Kansas 
Staff Association 6, No. 4, March 1960, p. 8-9. 


the traditional. He has helped the cause of the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee in every pos- 
sible way for many years. The ALA member- 
ship can count on him for imagination in his 
duties, integrity in meeting obligations, a rare, 
informal dignity at the podium, and a gift for 
expression, oral and written, which combines 
the precision of this machine age with the 
color and charm of the best of Victorian Eng- 
land. ecc 


—————————————————————— M ——— M —— 


PAPER SPECIFICATIONS IN THE BOOK 


The University of Oklahoma Press has an- 
nounced to librarians that it will publish in 
each of its books information on the life ex- 
pectancy of the paper used in the book. This 
was suggested to Savoie Lottinville, director of 
the press, by Verner W. Clapp, president of the 
Council on Library Resources, which has spon- 
sored the notable researches of William J. Bar- 
row of Richmond, Virginia, into the life ex- 
pectancy of book papers and the development 
of specifications for permanent/durable papers. 
“I reminded him," writes Mr. Clapp, “that A. 
A. Knopf’s ‘Note on the Type in Which This 
Book is Printed’ made a whole generation of 
book-readers and their descendants conscious of 
typographic design. I suggested that a similar 
‘Note on the Paper on Which This Book is 
Printed’ might do the same for paper. . . . You 
see that the spark has lighted a fire.” 

“For librarians and book users generally," Mr. 
Lottinville's letter to librarians begins, *one of 
the most important developments in our century 
has been the effort of a few earnest pioneers to 
increase the life of the paper on which books 
are printed. . . . At present, our own water- 
marked papers are expected to have an effec- 
tive life of 300 years. I need scarcely remind 
you that the papers we used only a few years 
ago could not be expected to last more than 
forty to fifty years. 

“In a sense, our policy of printing informa- 
tion on the permanent/durable papers we use 
is a tribute to Mr. W. J. Barrow of the Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond. To him and his 
colleagues we owe the developments which have 
demonstrated that modern book papers could be 
given a permanency undreamed of in the cen- 
tury since they began to be used generally." 

It has also been learned that the H. W. Wil- 
son Company intends to print a similar colo- 
phon in the third edition of the Union List of 
Serials, giving laboratory test data on the paper 
used. 


AASL AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


Virginia McJenkin, president of AASL, was 
among 300 educators invited by President John- 
son to meet with him at the White House on July 
30. They were assembled on this occasion to dis- 
cuss the “well-being of the schools." After each 
guest was greeted individually by the President 
in the Blue Room, they gathered in the East 
Room to hear President Johnson request support 
for the new Civil Rights Act and ask for coor- 
dinated action in implementing the numerous ed- 
ucation measures passed by the Eighty-eighth 
Congress. The President told his audience: “The 
soul of our society is in your hands this year. 
This same Congress which has reaffirmed Amer- 
ica’s faith in education has also reaffirmed before 
the world America’s fidelity to the rights of man.” 

Concerning the schools he said, “The simple, 
straight, and sure truth of our times is that 
America in this decade must enlarge, broaden, 
deepen its commitment to the classroom as the 
central core of our society and our success.” 

Following the President’s speech, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk emphasized the importance of 
giving to all America an understanding of foreign 
affairs issues; Commissioner of Education Fran- 
cis Keppel explained the Vocational Education 
Act and the sections of the Civil Rights Act af- 
fecting education; and Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Anthony Celebrezze pre- 
dicted that additional educational legislation will 
be passed before Congress adjourns. 

Each person was presented to Mrs. Johnson as 
refreshments were being served in the State Din- 
ing Room. There were opportunities to visit in 
the beautiful Red and Green Rooms and the re- 
ception ended in the East Room with a brief 
discussion period. 

The meeting was one of a series Mr. Johnson 
has been holding with representatives of various 
sectors of the national life. He had previously 
conferred with leaders of business and labor and 
was planning a conference with presidents and 
deans of universities. 
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"SALESMEN" you can trust 


AVR maintains no separate corps of salesmen—only the 
Dagmar Super Microfilm Reader itself and its hundreds of satisfied 
users. Through the years, the proved performance of the 
Dagmar Reader and word-of-mouth testimony of its users have been 
very convincing ‘‘salesmen”’ indeed. And thoroughly trustworthy. 


1 SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system proj- 
ects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 

2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 

3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 14144 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9" cube. 

4 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 115 
or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 

5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 
types and sizes of sheetfilm and rollfilm 


wm NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES mmm 


16 and 35 mm. Aperture provides full 
35 mm. scanning. "Zoom" projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 

6 GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 
for lamps or mishandling). 


(subject to 
Oo NLY $ change with- 
95 out notice) 


including take-up reels 
and extra lamp 


Inquire about favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 









Order the Dagmar Reader— 
use it for 10 full days. If you 
are not satisfied, return it for 
full credit or cash refund 







ORDER TODAY—READY NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 So. Plymouth Court - Chicago, Illinois 60605 
—  HÁ—  — HB —H—À 


AVR. 
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3 New Reprints Now Available 


Das Altertum 
(Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften, Berlin. Sektion fur 
Altertumswissenschaft) 


Vols. 1-7. Berlin 1955-1961 


Paper bound set ............ $105.00 
Per volume, paper bound ..... 15.00 


American Journal of Archaeology 


2nd Series 
Vols. 1-29. Concord 1897-1925 
(Including General Index to Vols. 1-10. Vols. 4-12 include Supplements) 
Cloth bound sel»... 62. « immune $800.00 
Paper bound set s ss ets suim ons 725.00 
Per volume, paper bound ..... 25.00 
General Index to Vols. 1-10 
Paper bound. i. $5 eues sewer 10.00 


Antiquity 
- A Quarterly Review of Archaeology 
Vols. 1-35. Gloucester 1927-1961 


(Including General Index to Vols. 1-25) 


Mostly bound ..::232 ertean $350.00 
Vols. 24-35, 1950-1961 

Paper bound set ............ 180.00 

Per volume, paper bound ..... 15.00 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY, LTD. 


R) JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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Meredith Press announces appointment o 
Institutional Book Service as exclusiv 
distributor of 


Better 
Homes 


and Gardens 


Idea Books 


to schools and libraries 


poter onmes & Links 


Institutional Book Service (a division of Childrens Press, Inc.) is proud 
to announce its appointment as exclusive distributor of Better Homes 
and Gardens Idea Books by Meredith Press, publisher of Better Homes 
and Gardens Books. 

The famous "how-to" books . . . used in millions of American homes 
... are now available to schools and libraries in a choice of trade editions 
or special new library bindings. They are outstanding reference and sup- 
plementary materials for home economics, family living, first aid, nutri- 
[US = tion, guidance, arts and crafts. 

M These exceptionally useful and beautiful books provide not only the 
g zt practical "how to" approach, but also the important inspiration for 
well-rounded, well-balanced family life. Now Institutional Book Service 
is making them more readily available than ever to schools and libraries 
... to help broaden tomorrow’s opportunities for today's young people. 


SPECIAL NEW LIBRARY EDITIONS 


Most Better Homes & Gardens Idea Books are available from Institutional 
Book Service in Guaranteed Reinforced Library Bindings . . . durable reinforced 
cloth binding over heavy Davey binder board. Covers are printed in beautiful 


Better, 





full-color-on-cloth, using the finest book cloth to provide maximum durability 
and washability. There will be 27 titles published in special Library Bindings in 
1964. Others will be added subsequently. All may be ordered directly from 
Institutional Book Service or your usual source of supply. 


TRADE EDITIONS 


The colorful regular trade editions of Better Homes & Gardens Idea Books are 
also available to schools and libraries from Institutional Book Service. Dealers 
should continue to order trade editions directly from Meredith Press, 


Des Moines, Iowa, or usual source of supply. 
ER Bop 


«£z; INSTITUTIONAL BOOK SERVICE 


DNE 
TT A CHILDRENS PRESS COMPANY 
Jackson Boulevard & Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60607 
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NG SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED: Il 


Federal Legislation and Programs 


for Underprivileged Young People 


There are several pieces of federal legislation 
and several different governmental programs 
that relate directly to the disadvantaged and 
seriously underprivileged young people about 
which every professional librarian should be 
knowledgeable. Chiefly they are embodied in 
the following pieces of legislation: the 1962 
Welfare Amendments, the 1963 Vocational 
Education Act (certain sections only), the 
Manpower Development and Training Pro- 
gram, and the provisions of the proposed John- 
son Poverty Bill (Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964). 

In addition to the above there are several 
other federal programs which deal directly 
with or at least touch tangentially on the dis- 
advantaged or the “culturally different” child. 
Some of these are the Kennedy Mental Health 
Act and the Juvenile Delinquency Act, as well 
as numerous projects of the National Institutes 
of Mental Health. However, space will not al- 
low these programs to be dealt with in this 


. article. 


1962 WELFARE AMENDMENTS (P.L.87-543) 

This act amending the public welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, is admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Family Services of the 
Welfare Administration. These amendments 
constitute the first extensive overhauling of 


© The author of this article is working on Presi- 
dent Johnson’s Poverty Program in the Depart- 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. He has had 
extensive public school teaching and social work 
experience in one of the country’s largest urban 
areas. His name and position are withheld at his 
request because publication deadline did not 
permit this article to be given administrative 
clearance by his department. 


our public assistance program from early New 
Deal days to the present time. They emphasized 
and gave federal support to the concept of pub- 
lic assistance as a program designed to save, 
recast, and reeducate welfare families so as to 
make as many of them as possible self-support- 
ing. The amendments are aimed especially at 
doing something for families receiving welfare 
aid under the program of aid to families with 
dependent children (AFDC). Special emphasis 
is placed on proper education of children in 
families receiving public assistance so that the 
children do not in their turn fall into the pat- 
tern of public dependency. Some of the note- 
worthy provisions of these amendments are: 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren—Unemployed Persons | (AFDC- 
UP). The amendments extended a temporary 
program which had been enacted the previous 
year. Under this program the federal govern- 
ment will share in assistance payments to 
families with children under eighteen where 
the family is in need because of the father’s 
unemployment. The expansion of the older 
AFDC program to encompass these families 
of the unemployed is optional with the states 
and requires state enabling legislation; so far 
eighteen states have qualified under the 
AFDC-UP provisions. As the program be- 
comes better known, and as more fathers seem 
to be somewhat permanently unemployed, it is 
expected that additional states will avail them- 
selves of this new welfare program. 
Community Work and Training Pro- 
grams (CWT). This is an innovative and 
enterprising method for giving constructive 
work and training experience to heads of 
households and other adults in public assist- 
ance families. Work and training of employ- 
able, adult welfare recipients is chiefly in pub- 
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lic service type of employment. CWT has 
proven to be immensely popular among those 
involved in the program (and with welfare 
officials) in the places where it has been tried, 
particularly in the state of Kentucky which 
has extended this program to most of its 
severely impoverished counties. Some adults 
have been trained through this program for 
rather significant private employment oppor- 
tunities. But whether employable after a CWT 
training program or not, the morale and at- 
titude factor alone should be sufficient to 
recommend this type of a public assistance 
formula over the older type of straight “relief” 
formula. 

Special Demonstration | Projects. The 
1962 amendments permit special demonstra- 
tion programs; among those in progress are 
various youth programs designed to keep 
young teen-agers from public assistance fam- 
ilies enrolled and achieving in junior and 
senior high schools. In one of these special 
demonstration programs, young boys and girls 
from AFDC families and from welfare fam- 
ilies are given subsidized public service type 
employment, mostly within the school itself, 
which adds immeasurably to their ability to 
keep themselves on a social and economic par 
with their more economically fortunate 
schoolmates. This subsidized employment con- 
tinues only as long as they continue in high 
school or in a high school equivalent voca- 
tional training program. This program helps 
to develop good work habits and attitudes 
toward future private employment. 

These special demonstration programs, un- 
like the other 1962 welfare amendment pro- 
grams can be 100 per cent federally financed 
for a period of time not to exceed three years. 
Federal financing for other welfare programs 
is on a federal-state matching basis. 

While these special “welfare” youth pro- 
grams are quite new, those in progress in 
several states seem to indicate that young 
people in public assistance families have as 
much academic talent as their nonwelfare 
peers—if they are properly motivated to stay 
in school and strive. 

Day-Care Centers. During World War II 
mothers were encouraged to venture out of the 
home and to accept employment connected 
with the war effort. To assist mothers to do 
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was eliminated for economy reas 
other reason was that they were thought to be 
unnecessary because mothers were supposed 
to be able to stay home in the model postwar 
world. As a result of the withdrawal of federal 
financing, public day-care centers ceased to 
exist in nearly all states except a few which 
continued to extend help on their own. 

Day-care centers are again very necessary, 
however, because the truth is that ever in- 
creasing numbers of married women with chil- 
dren do (and for various reasons, must) work 
outside of the home. Under the 1962 amend- 
ments federal funds are earmarked for state 
use in developing day-care services for public 
assistance mothers. 

With their children placed in day-care cen- 
ters, many mothers who wish to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity are free to partici- 
pate in basic education and training programs 
which can also be established for AFDC 
mothers under the new programs encompassed 
in the 1962 amendments. 


1963 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ACT (P.L.88-210) 


Congress acted swiftly after the assassination 
of President Kennedy to enact several long 
pending educational provisions which he had 
advocated as a sort of educational memorial 
to this young education-minded president. 
This act was one of the educational measures 
so enacted last December. s 

Congress made it plain in this act that any 
disadvantaged person could be given voca- 
tional education under this act whether still in 
school, out of school, or merely in need of 
retraining. Congress realized that there afe 
many young people out of school and out of 
work who need additional training in order 
to make themselves employable. This program 
can even be utilized by local educational au- 
thorities to set up training programs for those 
who are now employed but who seek addi- 
tional training so as to upgrade their skills. 

Four provisions of this 1963 Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act are directly applicable to disad- 
vantaged young people: 

Work-Study Provisions. The law pro- 
vides several million dollars for a nationwide 
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4 work-study program for needy young people 


betweemebe ages of fifteen and twenty-one who 
are enrolléd full time in vocational programs. 
This part-fime employment must be public 
service type employment and can include both 
school libraries and public libraries. This aid 
is limited to a maximum of $350 per academic 
year or $500 per year if the young person is 
a resident student. 

Residential Vocational Schools. The 
same section of the act which provides for the 
work-study program also provides for the 
building of five experimental residential voca- 
tional schools. These schools would be built 
and completely equipped with federal funds, as 
well as maintained with federal funds up to a 
maximum of $2000 per pupil per year. They 
would be operated by state and local school 
authorities. 

In filling these schools, boys from unwhole- 
some urban slum environments who need bet- 
ter environmental conditions as a prerequisite 
for study are to be given priority considera- 
tion. The schools are to be considered model 
vocational education schools in every way, 
and can be expected to pioneer new teaching 
methods and programs. Congress requested 
that one school be built in the Washington, 
D.C., area; the locations of the other four resi- 
dential schools have not yet been announced. 

Area Vocational Schools. A large per- 
centage of the funds payable to the states un- 
der this vocational program are earmarked for 
the first few years for the construction and 
equipping of area vocational schools. These 
schools represent a rapidly developing concept 
in American public education. It constitutes 
recognition by Congress that in many parts of 
the country small, inefficient, poorly supported 
educational units, such as we relied upon in 
the past, cannot do the vocational and techni- 
cal educational job required for today's world. 
Hence an area vocational school concept is 
being explored. 

Where the school districts are now large and 
geographically comprehensive, such as cities, 
only minor administrative changes will be 
brought about by the construction of new area 
type schools, but in some states the combined 
cooperation of several school districts or even 
multiple-county cooperation will be required. 

Commissioner's Role. The Commissioner 


of Education will receive 10 per cent of all vo- 
cational education funds appropriated under 
this act ($118,500,000 authorized in fiscal 
1965, $225,000,000 authorized after fiscal 
1966) for purposes of research into the field 
of vocational and technical education. This 
will include the ability to fund demonstration 
programs. It is anticipated that the commis- 
sioner may well give initial consideration of 
this vocational research and demonstration 
money to finding new ways to involve “hard 
core" youth who are known to be concen- 
trated at the lower end of the I.Q. scale. 


THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACT OF 1962 (MDTA) AND THE 1963 
AMENDMENTS TO THIS ACT 


This is the principal adult manpower de- 
velopment and youth training program of the 
federal government for out-of-school youth 
who are already in the labor force. Passed by 
Congress as part of the 1961 antirecession 
program, MDTA has been difficult to operate 
to its maximum potential because it calls for 
such a high level of intrabureau federal coop- 
eration between the Labor Department and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It also requires considerable state 
and local cooperation since all certification 
and training are on the local level by state 
agencies and local educational bodies. 

The 1963 Congress authorized extensive 
improvements in this program, mostly so that 
it could be utilized to train larger numbers 
of unemployed out-of-school youth. The 1963 
amendments permit local utilization of this 
program to be largely directed at disad- 
vantaged youth. They also permit additional 
basic literacy training of any adult up to a 
maximum of 22 weeks (hence previously 
untouchable functional illiterates can now be 
included in MDTA training programs). 

After fiscal 1965, the states that wish to 
continue taking advantage of this important 
program for unemployed men, women, and 
young people will have to match a portion of 
the federal funds, but up to that time the fed- 
eral government underwrites 100 per cent of 
the cost of the training. Up to the present 
time most of MDTA training has been in es- 
tablished educational institutions; this insti- 
tutional-based training has been quite ex- 
pensive, often because the size of the class 
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or the project was so small. Forty-nine states 
have used MDTA training to a greater or 
lesser degree, depending on the ability of local 
educational officials to initiate training proj- 
ects. 

Labor Department Youth Opportunity 
Centers. The Labor Department, using 
MDTA funds, has just embarked on a multi- 
million dollar program to open special youth 
opportunity centers in the slums of 105 urban 
areas across the country. The 105 Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas (SMSA) have 
been so selected that every state will have at 
least one center. Fifty-five centers will be lo- 
cated in 55 large metropolitan areas of 
500,000 or more population. Thirty addi- 
tional centers will be in SMSAs of 200,000 
to 500,000 population. 

These centers are to be staffed with men 
and women uniquely qualified to deal with 
the dropout and other marginally educated 
youths who need “special handling" in order 
to place them in jobs or (mostly) in suitable 
job training programs. The centers are to be 
located in city slum and urban “gray” areas. 
The idea here is to recruit actively and be 
available to seriously disadvantaged youths 
who are not presently availing themselves of 
present state employment offices. These centers 
will be a special youth project part of the 
local state employment office. 

Certainly this national experiment by the 
Labor Department to deal realistically with 
hard core unemployed youth before they be- 
come seriously alienated is to be both ap- 
plauded and anxiously watched. 


THE ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


(Economic Opportunity Act of 1964) 

R. Sargent Shriver has been designated by 
President Johnson as the White House anti- 
poverty man who will be appointed to head 
this important new economic program once 
Congress approves his nomination. President 
Johnson approved the Act in a signing cere- 
mony at the White House August 20, and a 
supplemental budget will be requested to im- 
plement the program. 

The final version, passed by the House on 
August 8, is essentially that approved by the 
Senate on July 23 with the addition of several 
amendments, including extension of the veto 
pewer of state governors to cover private as 
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= 
well as public agency programs under T 

I and II, and a loyalty oath requirement. The, 
disclaimer would apply only to three cate- , 
gories: enrollees in the Job Corps; fm individ- 

ual, like a consultant, who receives some 

direct benefit from appropriated funds; and, 

possibly, members of the new volunteer corps 

named VISTA. 

There are four parts of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act which should have special sig- 
nificance for school librarians, whether rural 
or urban, who seek to keep informed on im- 
portant economic opportunities for both young 
people and unemployed or underemployed 
adults in their community. These special parts 
or provisions are: 

Under Title I ($412,500,000) 

Part A—Job Corps 
Part B—Work Training Program 
Part C—Work-Study Program 

Under Title II ($340,000,000) 

Part A—Urban and Rural Community Ac- 
tion Programs 
Part B—Adult Basic Education Programs 

Under Title V ($150,000,000) 

Work Experience Programs (for Adults) 

Under Title VI ($10,000,000) 

The Volunteer Program (Volunteers in 
Service to America—VISTA) 

Job Corps. The administration expects that 
30,000-40,000 young people between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one will be en- 
rolled in this camp program by the end of the 
first year of operation. For those who volun- 
teer and are selected, the Job Corps will offer 
a rewarding opportunity for education, voca- 
tional training, useful work, physical training, 
and recreation. The enrollees will live in either 
conservation or training centers in both rural 
and urban areas. The conservation centers of 
approximately 100 to 200 youths each will 
offer a healthy, out-of-door type of life where 
the discipline of work and new skills will be 
learned while our nation's parks, forests, and 
other natural resources are being improved. 
In some centers it is expected that educa- 
tional and vocational training will be provided 
through local public educational agencies or 
private vocational or institutional agencies. 
Similarly, some centers will be planned and 
managed by other institutions which have 
appropriate resources to contribute to youth 
education and guidance programs for disad- 
vantaged youth. 
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ip ' While library people at the national level 
naturally will be interested in making certain 

* that am adequate budget for books and li- 
brarian assistance is included in the national 
planning entailed by this vast peacetime camp 
program, librarians at the local level, where 
these camps or centers are to be located, 
should also be concerned about library fa- 
cilities for these camps. 

The camp program is expected to attract 
dropouts who will require considerable re- 
educating and basic employment readiness 
type of training. The federal government is 
committed to try to establish a certain num- 
ber of these Job Corps camps for girls who 
likewise require residential type pre-employ- 
ment readiness training. 

The Work Training Program. The 
work training program under Title I is de- 
signed to give unemployed young men and 
women aged sixteen through twenty-one (in- 
cluding both those in school and those out 
of school) a chance to escape poverty by pro- 
viding them with an opportunity to work and 
to receive training experience not now avail- 
able to them in private employment or under 
any existing federal program. 

The work training programs, which will 
be started in hundreds of local areas in the 
country under this program during the next 
two years, are designed to occupy young 
people who might not have been significantly 
involved in vocational education programs 
or might not yet qualify for an MDTA train- 
ing program—in other words, they are de- 
-signed to catch young people who have fallen 
between the cracks of existing training pro- 
erams. 

The work offered young people in this 
program is designed to increase their chances 
for eventual private employability by enabling 
them to acquire new skills and work habits on 
a job. It will also give them a feeling of be- 
longing to their community through signifi- 
cant public service type of work projects, per- 
forming important public services which are 
necessary but which might otherwise never 
be performed or provided. Under present 
plans many of these training projects and 
centers will be actually run by public and 
private nonprofit agencies. These agencies 
will act as official sponsors and will contract 
with the federal government for operational 


funds, etc. 

The projects will be distributed equitably 
among the states, taking into account the 
needs of youth. The distribution of work 
training places within states will depend both 
on the severity of the state's poverty problem 
and local interest. Work places can be in li- 
braries, hospitals, playgrounds, and local gov- 
ernment offices and departments such as 
recreation, health, sanitation, public works, 
schools, county parks and forests, settlement 
houses, and other places where public services 
can be performed without displacing other 
workers from existing jobs. 

Those enrolled in the Job Corps described 
above will receive compensation of $50 per 
month over and above all food, clothing, and 
complete living expenses such as health serv- 
ices and travel expenses, etc. Those who 
participate in the local work training pro- 
grams are to be paid rates which are “ap- 
propriate and reasonable in the light of 
relevant factors." (This will probably mean 
something like 75 cents per hour.) The entire 
cost of recruiting, transporting, housing, 
training, and paying the enrollees of the Job 
Corps will be born by the federal government, 
but the cost of the local youth work training 
program will be shared. The federal share 
cannot exceed 90 per cent for the first two 
years of the program, thereafter the federal 
contribution cannot exceed 50 per cent. The 
local contribution may be either in cash or in 
kind, including rent or educational services, 
etc. 

It is anticipated that the Labor Department 
will utilize the services of the 105 special 
Youth Opportunity Centers located in urban 
slums and gray areas to help recruit for these 
work training program positions. The ad- 
ministration expects to be able to accom- 
modate 200,000 young people in this program 
during the first year at these local training 
centers. 

As for library inclusion on a systematic 
basis, it will be up to the local library authori- 
ties to seek local participation in their com- 
munity's planning program for a work train- 
ing center or project. 

Work-Study Program. This will be 
largely a reconstitution of the prewar Na- 
tional Youth Administration program which 
aided countless thousands of young people te 
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-omplete their college education. (It will be 
limited to college level education.) One hun- 
dred forty-five thousand young college stu- 
dents will be assisted by this work-study pro- 
gram during the first year of operation. Col- 
lezes and universities will be urged to permit 
cnly young people who are in actual financial 
need to be employed with federal subsidy un- 
cer this program. The program is directed 
coward those young students who require this 
‘ind of financial assistance in order to enroll 
ia a college or to continue in a college pro- 
gam once enrolled. The earning of an un- 
dergraduate will be $500 per year and of a 
graduate student, $1000 per year. The num- 
ber of graduate students envisioned the first 
year is 15,000 (included in the 145,000 fig- 
ure). Ninety per cent of the cost of this pro- 
g'am would be underwritten for the first two 
years by the federal government and 75 per 
cent, in succeeding years, providing the work 
performed is for the college itself; if the work 
is performed outside of the college the subsidy 
cannot exceed 50 per cent. 

With this kind of student-assistant help in 
the offing, life should soon be somewhat 
brighter indeed for many college librarians. 

Community Action Programs (CAP) 
and Adult Basic Education Programs. 
Catside of the vast Job Corps program and 
the enterprising work training center program, 
the CAP program is by far the most imag- 
inative both in its concept and in its im- 
portance. It could turn out to be the most 
important new utilization of library services 
and abilities in decades. With $315 million to 
spend for urban and rural programs (90 per 
cent federally financed for the first two years) 
along with $25 million earmarked for adult 
basic education, many communities where 
there are sizeable impoverished groups that 
desire an action program will be able to qual- 
ify. In cases of extreme regional poverty, the 
director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tumty can forgive the local 10 per cent share 
(asain, either in cash, in services, or in kind). 
While it is intended that these local com- 
muaity action programs are to be many 
faceted and comprehensive (i.e., schools, pub- 
lic welfare, libraries, social agencies, etc., 
utilzing a many-sided approach), money can 
be given for initial action programs or proj- 
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ects while planning for greater local ddr E 
and organizational involvement. 

It is assumed that every comprehertsfve CAP 
program in either an urban or a-rural area 
will include the schools in some form or an- 
other. Certainly it is the desire of those 
planning the operation of the poverty program 
on the national scene that schools be included 
in all community action programs designed 
to combat poverty. 

The language of the bill as it stands at the 
time of publication of this article provides 
that CAP can conduct programs in the fields of 
employment, job training and counseling, 
health, vocational rehabilitation, housing, 
home management, welfare, and certain kinds 
of educational programs, namely “special re- 
medial programs" and “noncurricular edu- 
cational assistance for the benefit of low income 
individuals and families." It is believed that 
this language will permit all kinds of *noncur- 
ricular" educational programs of both a re- 
medial and enrichment nature. While general 
aid to a school system is specifically prohib- 
ited, programs with special emphasis on read- 
ing and library usage, preschool programs 
(including nursery programs), and after- 
school programs (with the library again in- 
volved) will be possible in communities where 
there are substantial numbers of poor people. 
Preservice teacher training and in-service 
teacher training might also be permitted in 
order to serve the pressing needs for qualified 
teachers in schools in low income areas. 

Certainly the inclusion of schools in CAP , 
programs on a par with health, welfare, and 
employment groups should serve to encourage 
forward-looking educators to plan for wider 
community involvement and cooperation in 
helping schools to solve existing educational 
shortcomings of a long standing nature. The 
possibilities for new types of special educa- 
tional programs for assistance to disad- 
vantaged youth which can be funded under 
the poverty bill is truly exciting, and school 
librarians should have an increasingly large 
role to play in these new programs. 

Family Unity through Jobs. The wel- 
fare administration will administer this part 
of the poverty bill and will have $150 million 
to implement adequately the 1962 welfare 
amendment program of Community Work 
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, and Training (CWT) in many more states 
than have previously availed themselves of 
this type of welfare program. 

It is estimated that approximately 20,000 
men who would be responsible in turn for 
about 114,000 dependents could be accommo- 
dated during the first year of an expanded 
CWT program. In addition to the male-cen- 
tered CWT program, about 30,000 AFDC 
mothers who are seeking employment and 
who could benefit from basic education and 
work training will be accommodated under 
Title V. It is estimated that at the present time 
100,000 AFDC mothers are employable if they 
had proper reeducation and training (ie., 
their family responsibilities permit outside 
employment and their personal health and 
age offer no employment bar). 

Volunteers in Service to America 
(VISTA). The VISTA program is a renam- 
ing of President Kennedy's previously pro- 
posed Domestic Peace Corps. Five thousand 
volunteers working at local, state, and federal 
levels are envisioned, costing a total of $5 
million. Half of the volunteers would be 
subject to state approval and will be paid by 


the state or local community following their 
period of training. The state and local com- 
munities are expected to draw on some of 
these VISTA individuals to help staff the 
teaching and administrative positions to un- 
dertake the local work and training program 
and some of the CAP programs. All volun- 
teers, whether state or federal, will receive $50 
per month plus living allowances and main- 
tenance. 

The programs briefly sketched above con- 
stitute the chief federal programs concerning 
the culturally disadvantaged now in existence 
or in the process of being planned. While 
several have direct significance for school 
librarians, all of these programs should be 
understood (if only in part), if the school li- 
brary is to fulfill its proper school informa- 
tional and educational role. The public schools 
are about to undertake a vastly expanded role 
of providing leadership, of doing something 
about cultural deprivation and generation 
after generation of dependence and idleness. 
School librarians must be prepared to play 
their proper role in this exciting leadership 
movement. eee 
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Indexes of American Public Library Statistics 


The Indexes of American Public Library Circula- 
tion and Expenditure are compiled by the Library 
Research Center of the University of Illinois 
Graduate School of Library Science through a 
grant from the Illinois State Library and with 
_ the cooperation of 42 libraries which form a repre- 


sentative sample of American municipal public li- 
braries. A list of cooperating libraries and further 
information of the construction and use of the 
index figures can be found in ALA Bulletin, May 
1963, p. 435, and in Illinois Libraries, April 1963, 
p. 229-36. 


ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 42 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1952-63 














(1960 — 100) 
1952| '53 | '54 | '55 | '56 | '57 | '58 | '59 | '60 | '61 | '62 | '63 
Circulation 
Index Value 66 | 68 | 74 | 76 | 81 | 85 | 92 | 95 | 100| 106 | 107 | 110 
Expenditure 
Index Value 55 | 59 | 63 | 69 | 72 | 80 | 86 | 93 | 100 | 105 | 112 | 128 

















Circulation Percentages for 1963 
(Based on 38 libraries) 





Per cent Adult Fiction 22 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction 28 
Per cent Juvenile 50 


Expenditure Percentages for 1963 
(Based on 42 libraries) 





Per cent Salaries 69 
Per cent Materials 15 
Per cent Other 16 





Let 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 


handle all your magazine subscriptions. 
Subscription Service Company offers you 
d complete library periodical service 
located in your part of the country . 
serving you with common expirations, 
automatic renewals, lowest publishers' 
rates and complete listings. 


Keep your magazines 
fresh and in tact with 
quality magazine bind- 
ers by the world's largest 
producers of magazine 
binders — MARADOR/ 
VULCAN. 


Subscription Service Company 
Marador Binders 


Vulcan Binders 


Divisions of | * 


EBSCO Industries, Inc. c» | 


Ist Avenue North at 13th Street 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 35201 
323-6351 Area Code (205) 
FOR THE BEST IN SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
CONTACT OUR OFFICE NEAREST YOU — 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
1366 Sutter Street lst Avenue North at 13th Street 1722 Glendale Boulevard 
San Francisco, California 94109 Birmingham, Alabama 35201 Los Angeles, California 90026 
775-8338 Area Code 415 323-6351 Area Code 205 663-1291 Area Code 213 


HANSON-BENNETT MAGAZINE THE GILBERTS SUBSCRIPTION SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
AGENCY SERVICE ie 5 Boylston Street 
180 North Wabash Avenue Room 203, Interstate Trust Building 
g : 1130 North 16th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 Denver, Colorado 80202 Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
DE 2-3670 Area Code 312 222-1446 Area Code 303 491-1413 Area Code 617 


Room 305, Harvard Square 
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If you were at the ALA 
meeting in St. Louis and 
toured the John Olin 
Library, you saw 291 

of these Risom chairs. 


Here's another Risom chair 
you'll be seeing a lot of. 

A new all-purpose chair 

so handsome you'd 

never guess it stacks! 





Sold exclusively through designers, architects, leading dealers. 
Showrooms and sales offices in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, San Francisco. For more 
information, write us at 444 Madison Avenue, New York 10022. 


Jens Risom 
Design 
Inc. 
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DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT IN LIBRARIES 


Automatic Preparation 


by Joseph Becker 


What does automating the catalog mean to 
you? Some librarians view the idea in its 
broadest sense—the conversion of catalog data 
into machine-readable code for input to a com- 
puter, an automatic printing device, or com- 
munications equipment. Others think of it 
merely as the use of machines to facilitate the 
automatic preparation of a printed book cata- 
log. In either case the objective is the same 
—to find an improved substitute for the card 
catalog that is prepared and maintained manu- 
ally. In the first instance, the card catalog 
would be replaced by a very large capacity 
electronic computer memory, and, in the sec- 
ond, by recurring cumulative editions of a 
catalog in book form. 

The recently published survey, Automation 
and the Library of Congress, deals extensively 
with the wider view. It suggests that the Li- 
brary of Congress should provide a magnetic 
tape equivalent to the centralized card dis- 
tribution service. Thus, bibliographical data 
would be available in machine-readable code 
for acquisition, cataloging, or reference pur- 
poses in local libraries. The survey team pre- 
dicted that cooperating libraries would gain 
numerous advantages if they were able to 
communicate directly with an electronic com- 
puter memory which held the contents of the 
National Union Catalog. This access would be 
achieved, the report says, through a national 
library network “incorporating the telecom- 
munications necessary to accommodate the 
flow of information to all its branches." 

Today's rather elementary library network 
is exemplified by the public library and its 
relationship to its branches. Although this net- 


e This is the third article in an informal series 
which comes to the ALA Bulletin through the 
courtesy of the Library Technology Project. 
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of Book Catalogs 


work is not yet connected by high-speed data 
transmission links, its closely knit system of 
telephone lines proves the efficacy of swift and 
direct communications. At the local level there 
is an urgent, continuing need to find im- 
proved methods for rapidly communicating 
catalog information of libraries comprising a 
regional system. The aim is to facilitate the 
public's use of the book collection by making 
certain that the catalog at all locations in the 
network is up to date and accurate. 

Were machine-readable codes available at 
the national level, it is quite possible that local 
libraries would learn to adopt them advan- 
tageously. However, in their absence, libraries 
have turned to more limited approaches, such 
as the machine-produced printed book catalog. 

The Los Angeles County Public Library 
system has 117 branches and a book collection 
of 223,000 titles. It was one of the first li- 
braries to use machines for producing a 
printed book catalog. It is an excellent model 
to study because it has numerous branches, its 


catalog is extensive, its user population has 


been on a steady upswing, and it has been 
operating for twelve years. 

The library started out with the traditional 
manual card catalog. It purchased LC cards 
for most of its books, and its own cataloging 
staff prepared the remaining cards. Catalog 
cards were duplicated in sufficient quantities 
to satisfy branch requirements. In order to 
keep branch catalogs current, main library 
staff personnel paid scheduled visits to the 
branches to interfile new cards. But as the 
number of branches mushroomed, multiple 
card catalogs could not be kept up to date. 
After receiving the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the library committee appointed to 
study the problem, the county librarian de- 
cided in 1952 to replace the card catalog with 
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a printed book catalog prepared by punched 
cård equipment. 

A printed book catalog can be machine 
produced in one of three ways: 1) by punched 
cards and a line printer, 2) by card-actuated 
cameras and photocomposition, and 3) by 
computer. 


Punched cards and a line printer 


The Los Angeles County Public Library 
first tried punched cards and a line printer, 
employing the following techniques. 

Makeready. A form was designed for re- 
cording the basic cataloging data. Unfortu- 
nately, not all of the data normally found on 
a catalog card could be included exactly the 
same way in the machine record. The punched 
card prints only capital letters and is severely 
restricted in the number of special symbols it 
can accommodate (e.g. certain punctuation 
marks and diacritical marks are not included). 
Nevertheless, the final copy consisted of au- 
thor, title, subject, edition, publisher's ab- 
breviated name, copyright date, and a brief 
annotation. 

Next, the punched card was divided into 
fixed fields of information. Key punch op- 
erators then were able to copy the cataloger’s 
data and convert them into punched holes in 
an IBM card. Because one punched card can 
record a maximum of only 80 alphanumeric 
characters, additional detail cards were re- 
quired in order to represent all of the data 
in one set of cards. After all the cards were 
punched, they were verified—verification con- 
sisted of rekeying the same information on a 
* second key punch machine. The latter auto- 
matically compared its results with the con- 
tents of the first punched card and detected 
any discrepancies. 

Mhen an accurate set of cards had been 
prepared, the key punch operator duplicated 
additional sets of cards automatically on the 
key punch machine. A separate set was pro- 
duced for each author, title, and subject head- 
ing entry. Thus, the library was able to build 
up punched card files to support each of the 
three book catalogs it intended to print. 

Production. The punched card files were 
passed through IBM sorter and collator ma- 
chines which arranged them into the desired 
sequences for printing editions of the book 
catalogs. Then, files of author, title, and sub- 


ject cards were fed into an IBM tabulating 
machine which printed the cards a line at a 
time on offset duplicating masters. The mas- 
ters were run off on multilith machines, and 
hundreds of copies of legal-size sheets were 
printed, collated, and quarter bound into book 
form for distribution. From then on, each file 
was maintained as an entity. New cards were 
interfiled by hand or deleted as titles were 
withdrawn from the collection. Finally, the 
files were rerun annually to produce the new 
editions of the catalog. 

Current cumulative supplements were pre- 
pared monthly in the same form as the printed 
catalogs and bound with construction paper 
covers. These supplements were cumulative so 
that the catalog users would have only two 
places to look, the annual editions and the 
current cumulative supplements. 

It took the library several years to finish 
the onerous task of converting the old catalog 
into the new punched card format. Once com- 
pleted, however, all branch catalogs were dis- 
placed by a shelf or two of printed book cata- 
logs. At first, the staff resisted working with 
book catalogs. But later, through education 
and experience, their attitude changed. The 
public used the catalogs so extensively that be- 
fore a new edition was issued, the old edition 
was in tatters. 

Poor readability turned out to be the princi- 
pal complaint levied against the book catalog. 
The line printer produced a monotonous-look- 
ing page containing a single column of capital 
letters, hand-inserted editorial symbols, and 
large type. The books were very bulky, awk- 
ward to handle, and difficult to bind. The 
public disliked the physical form and size of 
the books, and the staff, particularly the refer- 
ence librarians and the catalogers, insisted that 
more cataloging information needed to be in- 
cluded in the system. (See Figure 1.) 


Card-actuated cameras and 
photocomposition 

The library therefore explored ways of im- 
proving the style and structure of the book 
catalog. It also sought new means for in- 
corporating additional cataloging data into 
the basic record. This eventually led to a 
decision to employ card-actuated cameras in 
place of the punched card method. 

These cameras are capable of automatically 
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Figure 1: 


photographing one, two, or three lines of data 
that is typed, written, or imprinted on the 
white space at the top of a punched card. The 
cards enter the camera through an automatic, 
precision-feeding device. One by one they are 
photographed at high speeds ranging from 
7000 to 14,000 cards per hour. The camera 
automatically adjusts to mixtures of cards with 
one or more lines of imprint. A sheet of film 
is exposed, the negative is developed, and then 
column lengths are “stripped up” into page 
formats. Photo-offset plates are prepared from 
the film negatives, and listings are duplicated 
and assembled in finished form. 

Makeready. Instead of punching cards, the 
library prepared source-data cards containing 
all information needed for the new form of 
the catalog. The library selected a preferred 
type font, style, and size, and then contracted 
with a local company to type the cataloging 
information across the white space at the top 
of IBM cards, using as many cards as were 
needed for each entry. This typing was done 
on a Varityper rather than a typewriter. Codes 
for author, title, and subject headings were 
key-punched into the cards. All subsequent 
sorting and collating was controlled by these 
codes. 

Cataloging data is not captured in machine- 
readable form when this method is used. 

Production. Several special cameras are 
capable of taking a high-speed picture of 
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Print-out using punched cards and an IBM line printer. Courtesy of the Los Angeles County Public Library. 


printed information that has been typed on 
the top of a card. These include Varityper's 
Fotolist, Recordak's Listomatic, and Friden's 
Composoline. Although filming occurs a line 
or more at a time, the end product is a two- 
column list of consecutive frames on an ex- 
posed film negative which is then developed 
and used to prepare an offset plate for print- 
ing. Figure 2 shows the appearance of cita- 
tions on a page of a recent Los Angeles 
County book catalog. After the card sets are 
photographed in one arrangement, say by au- 
thor, they can be sorted into another sequence, 
such as by subject, and rephotographed. Simi- 
larly, the punches in the cards make it possible 
to merge new cards into an established file for 
cumulation. 

In this way the Los Angeles County Public 
Library is able to publish an annual cumula- 
tion and monthly supplements for three cata- 
logs—author, title, and subject. 


As a result of these innovations the book 
catalogs currently issued by the Los Angeles 
County Public Library system are of higher 
printing quality, smaller in size, and easier 
to read and handle. Because the process is 
photographic, the original data can be re- 
duced or enlarged before printing, a feature 
which contributes immeasurably to the appear- 
ance and readability of the final page. For ex- 
ample, juvenile catalogs in the Los Angeles 
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INTERPLANETARY ADVENTURE 
Norfon, Andre, pseud. Key out of time. 


World Pub. Co., 1963. 


Aided by a Polynesian girl and two telepathic dolphins, Time Agents probe the 
past on the deserted planet Hawaika and are catapulted back ten thousand years 


among the battles of prehistoric races. 


Walters, Hugh. Expedition Venus. Criterion, 1963. 
English edition, with same title, has different version of the 


story. 


A deadly mould brought to earth by an unmanned “‘space-probe” means a 
dangerous mission to Venus for a brilliant young scientist and his 


fellow teammates. 


IRELAND 


Laverty, Maura. Never no more. 


Templegate, 1942. 


The life of an Irish village on the edge of the great Bog of Allen, in the 
1920s, as seen through the eyes of a candid and sensitive girl who lives with 
her kindly grandmother, 


ITALY 


Ginzburg, Natalia. Voices in the evening. Dutton, 1963. 
Also available in Italian as "Le voci della sera”. 
The rise and fall of a middle-class Italian family as the result of a secret 


love affair. 


ITALY - VENICE 


MacInnes, Helen. Venetian affair. Harcourt, 1963. 
When an American newspaperman picks up the wrong raincoat at Orley airport, 
he is drawn into a Communist plot to assassinate De Gaulle. the Los 


County Public Library are prepared in an en- 
larged edition to facilitate reading. 

These improvements were expensive. They 
required dual processing of the union card 
catalog of more than 2,000,000 cards, once in 
1952 for the punched card method and again 
in 1962-63 for the Varityper operation. 

It is very likely that in the near future the 
library at central headquarters will abandon 
the manual union card catalog. The latest ver- 
sion of the book catalog is so acceptable to 
both the professional staff and the public that 
maintaining a duplicate manual catalog for 
use by subject specialists may prove too costly. 

' To help keep present method costs down, 
the library has contracted with a local com- 
pany to produce the book catalogs. The li- 
brary continues to exercise professional con- 
trol over cataloging data and format specifi- 
cations, but the contractor assumes responsi- 
bility for the makeready and production work- 
load. 


Computer 


A third way to print a book catalog auto- 
matically is to use a computer. With clever 
programming, computer tape can be prepared 





Figure 2: Print-out using 
card-actuated camera and 
photocomposition, two col- 
umns to a page. Courtesy of 
Angeles County 
Public Library. 


to drive one of several printing devices, such 
as a line printer, an automatic linotype ma- 
chine, or an electronic photocomposition ma- 
chine. 

Computer processing is possible when cata- 
loging data is in machine-readable form. 
Machines like the Flexowriter and the key 
punch can produce perforated paper tape or 
punched cards, two basic machine-language 
media. Both machines require the services of 
a human operator who performs the equiva- 
lent of typing. As a general rule, the key 
punch machine records upper case letters only. 
The Flexowriter, on the other hand, is more 
versatile; it can produce machine-readable 
codes for both upper and lower case letters. 

Armed with the specifications of the print- 
ing device to be used and with machine-read- 
able codes for his data, the computer pro- 
grammer is able to plan his print-out to be 
compatible. As appropriate, he takes into ac- 
count page size, page layout, type size, line 
spacing, margin justification, column width, 
etc. His computer program also includes the 
control codes needed to make a piece of auto- 
matic printing equipment function as directed. 

The computer's end product is a magnetic 
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tape or a set of punched cards to operate the 
automatic printing equipment. For example, 
IBM has a special line printer that prints 
alphabetic characters in upper and lower case. 
While the type quality and style are somewhat 
restricted, the appearance of the final line is 
good. (See Figure 3.) With this printer, em- 
phasis also can be given to subject headings 
by having the computer program direct the 
overprinting of selected characters for extra 
boldness. 

Another machine which can be driven au- 
tomatically with output from a computer is 
the linotype. This is the best known of the 
typesetting machines and is widely used for 
the preparation of newspapers, books, LC 
catalog cards, etc. More flexible than the line 
printer, the linotype can operate in several 
type fonts and sizes. If the proper control 
codes are in the computer's output tape, the 
machine will faithfully execute those functions 
normally performed manually by an operator. 

The Photon, manufactured by Photon, Inc., 
is typical of the third class of machines de- 
signed to accept instructions from a computer- 
produced tape. This equipment offers great 
composing flexibility. It has capabilities for 
handling multiple type fonts, styles, and sizes 
and for mixing them in the same line. Elec- 
tronic photocomposing machines are also 
manufactured by the Harris-Intertype Com- 
pany and the Mergenthaler Company. 

Future issues of the /ndex Medicus will be 
produced by a Photon machine. Figure 4 il- 
lustrates the quality of the page copy that the 
National Library of Medicine is getting from 
its computer system and the Photon. 

The relative cost of the various methods of 
production will vary with the local situation. 
Book catalogs, for the most part, are repre- 
sentative of small machine jobs. Therefore it 
is unlikely that a library will be able to justify 
outright purchase of machines for this pur- 
pose alone. Sharing or renting time on a ser- 
vice basis is apt to be the preferred route. The 
question of cost, however, is very complex and 
those interested in the financial considerations 
are referred to a recent comprehensive report 
prepared for Stanford University Libraries 
and the Council on Library Resources by R. 
M. Hayes and R. M. Shoffner, The Economics 
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Figure 3: Print-out using computer and IBM 1403 up- 
per and lower case line printer, two columns to a page. 
Courtesy of IBM. 


of Book Catalog Production. 

Until a fundamental innovation is intro- 
duced at the national level for capturing cata- 
loging data in machine-readable form, the 
library profession can expect to witness inde- 
pendent efforts to mechanize certain catalog- 
ing functions at the local level. A range of 
workable techniques and equipment is now 
available to librarians who wish to consider 
changing from a card catalog to a book cata- 
log. As usual, however, the final decision must 
be determined by the library's goals and its 
pocketbook. 


ANTITUBERCULAR AGENTS (D3) 


Search for antagonistic Actionomycetae in Hungarian 
soils. IV. Anti-tuberculous activity of Streptomyces 
fermentation liquids. Juhász P, et al. 

Acta Biol Acad Sci Hung 14:95-101, 1963 
The susceptibility of Mycobacterium paratuberculosis 


(Johne's bacillus) to chemotherapeutic agents. Eidus 
L, et al. Amer Rev Resp Dis 89:289.92, Feb 64 
Some problems in the management of tuberculosis. 
Mitchell JH. Brit J Clin Pract 18:63-8, Feb 64 
Toxicity and clinical use of some new anti-TB 
medications. Chasles P, et al. 

Ethiopian Med J 2:69-72, Oct 63 


Figure 4: Print-out using computer and electronic pho- 
tocomposition machine (Photon), three columns to a page. 
Courtesy of Medlars, National Library of Medicine. 
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PROGRAMMED LEARNING 


and 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


in libraries 
by Theodore C. Hines 


Programmed learning has passed through its 
initiation period. It is now accepted as one of 
a number of methods of teaching with its own 
uses, advantages, and disadvantages. More 
than fifty publishers are now producing pro- 
grams. Many programs are now commercially 
available, probably well over 300 titles. More 
are being developed for general distribution. 
A great many others have been produced for 
experimental purposes or to meet special 
needs. Progressive school systems have either 
adopted the technique for some parts of the 
regular curriculum, are using it routinely for 
enrichment purposes, or are actively experi- 
menting with it. Programmed instruction now 
has an extensive body of literature of its own 
which includes an impressive record of re- 
search. 

Libraries have important in-service training 
needs. It has seemed possible that pro- 
grammed learning might be used to supple- 
ment, improve, or replace the methods now in 
use to meet these needs. It might also be used 
to extend in-service training to areas in which 
it is needed but cannot practicably be given 
now. 

It would certainly be useful to give careful 
consideration to these potentialities of pro- 
grammed instruction. This paper is intended 
to be a preliminary step in this considera- 
tion. 

Programmed instruction consists of the 
presentation of a carefully constructed series 
of learning steps—the program—to the user. 


e Mr. Hines is assistant professor, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University. 


He is required to react appropriately to each 
step as it is presented. After he has reacted, 
the program itself immediately reinforces the 
learning step by telling him whether his reac- 
tion has been correct. 

There are two major types of programming. 
Each may be used by itself, or the two may be 
combined in various ways. In one, each step 
is so constructed that it is highly unlikely that 
the user will react incorrectly. Ideally, he 
should make no mistakes. This is usually 
called the Skinner method, after B. F. Skinner, 
the father of modern programmed instruction. 
In the other method, that advocated by Norman 
A. Crowder, larger learning steps are pre- 
sented to the user, and he is offered multiple 
choice responses. If he picks the correct one, 
his response is reinforced and he proceeds 
with the program. If he picks the incorrect 
one, he is branched to a longer or shorter sub- 
routine in which his error is corrected, and 
the material is further explained to him be- 
fore he is returned to the main section of the 
program. 

Programmed instruction is the teaching ma- 
chine approach to learning. It is the program, 
not the machine, which is the essential ele- 
ment. The machine functions only as a device 
for presenting the program to the user and 
to provide certain types of controls for the 
educator. 

Programs may be presented in various 
ways, depending upon the instructional situa- 
tion and the nature of the material to be cov- 
ered. Most of the programs which are now in 
use are in printed or duplicated form on 
paper. The vast majority may be used in book 
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or sheet form without additional hardware. 
Although no statistics are available, it seems 
quite safe to assume that by far the greatest 
actual use of programmed instruction is in 
book form, not in machine format. A number 
of separate studies comparing book and ma- 
chine presentations of identical program ma- 
terial indicate no teaching superiority of the 
machine form over the manual one. 

Using a program is essentially an individual 
rather than a group activity—a major differ- 
ence between programmed learning and con- 
ventional classroom instruction. It does not 
require the presence of a teacher, although 
this may be desirable in some cases. It is a 
solitary occupation like reading a book. The 
instructional results, however, at least in some 
situations and for some types of material, ap- 
proximate those of classroom instruction. The 
required student reaction plus prompt and 
constant reinforcement of each learning step 
make the experience and the result quite un- 
like that of solitary self-instruction from the 
usual textbook or monograph. 

Most of the information about programmed 
learning which has appeared in the general 
periodicals has been about its use in the regu- 
lar primary and secondary school curriculum. 
The articles in library journals have also been 
zeneral discussions of the method, with addi- 
‘ional comment on the possible or actual use 
»f programmed materials as library materials 
er, in one instance, with experimental applica- 
ñon of the method to teach the use of the li- 
brary to classes of college students. 

In-service training differs both from these 
formal educational uses and from the distribu- 
ton of programmed materials by libraries for 
the self-education of users. In-service training 
i- that given by or on behalf of the library to 
its own staff. It is intended to each staff mem- 
bers how to do their jobs, to teach them to do 
their jobs better, or to qualify them for trans- 
fer or promotion to other jobs. This kind of 
training is of major importance (and a major 
problem) to libraries. 

Much of the research, development, and use 
of programmed instruction has been in the 
ammed forces and industry. Here. an impor- 
taat part of the material covered has been of 
the kind usually taught as in-service training 
bs other methods. In these situations, pro- 
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grams have not only been used to replace or 
supplement classroom teaching but also for 
more informal on-the-job instruction. 

IBM has used programs to teach sections of 
a course on the 7070 Data Processing System 
to customer engineers, and there are several 
programs on computer programming lan- 
guages. Eastman Kodak has experimentally 
programmed units on statistics for clerical 
personnel, job motivation for supervisors, and 
logarithms for staff members learning sensi- 
tometry. Spiegel the Chicago mail-order 
house, has taught package billing clerks by 
programmed instruction. The method has also 
been used to teach bank tellers and to train 
detail men (read “salesmen”) in the clinical 
and pharmacological background of a new 
drug (griseofulvin). There are other, similar 
examples of business and industrial uses. 

Military uses have included training in 
electronics for technicians, communication 
procedures, missile fire control orientation, 
and electronic equipment troubleshooting. 
There are commercially published programs 
available for such clerical skills as speedwrit- 
ing, for industrial skills like blueprint read- 
ing, and for various aspects of business man- 
agement. Many of these military and indus- 
trial applications clearly parallel library in- 
service training situations. 


Library in-service training 

It is not easy to characterize library in- 
service training briefly, either in terms of 
needs or practices. General clerical or manip- 
ulative skills are not usually taught on the 
job. Clerical personnel are hired with such 
general skills as stenography, typing, and 
bookkeeping. There are some exceptions to 
this in that training is often given in the use 
of simpler machines—the mimeograph and 
ditto, circulation machines, and photocopying 
devices, for example. Instruction of this kind 
is usually so easy that it presents no particu- 
lar training problem. 

Clerical in-service training is usually given 
in procedures used by the library: serials 
check-in, circulation routines, overdues, re- 
serves, preparation of catalog cards, filing, 
book preparation, etc. These do not have ex- 
act counterparts in general business methods 
and therefore cannot be part of the general 
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education of all clerical personnel. To a large 
extent, the in-service training of librarians is 
probably also training in the procedures of 
the clerical or subprofessional routines which 
they will be called upon to understand or 
supervise. Other common types of in-service 
training include orientation to the library’s 
purposes and functions, continuing education 
in the use of library materials and the re- 
quirements of library users, and what might 
be called continuing orientation to a general 
awareness of new library trends and tech- 
niques and new needs of the library's public. 

At present, the amount and effectiveness of 
planned in-service training carried out by in- 
dividual libraries vary enormously. It may be 
an exaggeration to say that both amount and 
effectiveness are greatest in the larger li- 
braries, the very libraries in which similar 
results could be most easily achieved by un- 
planned initiation into the job by coworkers 
but it is not much of an exaggeration. 

Similarly, where in-service training in li- 
braries is most needed, it is least likely to 
exist, let alone be planned and effective. This 
is, broadly speaking, the situation in smaller 
libraries not part of federated systems, in 
small special libraries with one or two staff 
members, and in almost all school libraries. 
In the school and public library situations, 
the problem is primarily caused by a failure 
to develop a proper (that is, larger) adminis- 
trative structure; it is nonetheless very real 
and important. 

There is ample evidence that programmed 
instruction—perhaps used in conjunction with 
demonstration and supervised practice—could 
be effective in teaching the procedures used in 
libraries. Success in using the method for 
other types of training (broad areas of theory, 
for example) seems more problematic, but 
sections of courses of this kind might be pro- 
grammed. 

Programmed instruction is attractive as a 
method of in-service training because (in 
printed form at least) it may be fitted in 
various times and places, because its results 
are predictable in a way that the instructional 
ability of a fellow employee or supervisor 
may not be, because it markedly reduces the 
amount of teacher instruction time or super- 
vision time required, and because it reduces 


the training time required of the person being 
instructed. The latter reduction is, in indus- 
trial training, about 25 to 30 per cent, al- 
though it may run as high as 50 per cent in 
the school and college situation. 


Savings at a cost 


This saving can only be achieved at a cost. 
Some figures here will at least provide an 
order-of-magnitude idea of what that cost 
might be. For a Skinner program, which is 
probably the easiest type to write, it can be 
assumed that about fifty frames (the frame is 
the learning unit presented and reinforced at 
one time) equal an hour of lecture instruc- 
tion. The Spiegel billing clerk training pro- 
gram was 1000 frames long. It required 750 
professional man-hours of programming time 
to create after job analysis was complete and 
probably cost a minimum of $15,000. 

Allowing for differences in costing proce- 
dures, these figures square well enough with 
estimates giving a range between $8 and $30 
per frame with a median value ranging be- 
tween $14 and $20 per frame. These figures 
all include some overhead. A very careful 
study conducted at Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base in 1962, counting only direct man- 
hours expended, arrived at a figure of $10.77 
per frame for a Crowder-type program. It is 
worth noting that this was the overall average 
for a total project amounting to 5600 frames. 
The cost for the first 1300 frames produced 
on the same basis was $15.21 per frame. 

If it can be assumed that package billing 
routines are roughly similar in complexity to, 
say, serials check-in or normal circulation 
desk procedures, it is clear that a reasonably 
large number of employees would have to be 
trained during the period in which the pro- 
cedures might be expected to remain fairly 
static, i.e., the period during which the pro- 
gram would remain valid. Just how large a 
number of employees would depend on a 
number of factors: the cost of job analysis, 
the cost of current training methods, savings 
of the programmed method in time per em- 
ployee trained, etc. Unfortunately, it is prob- 
ably rare indeed for a library to know the 
cost of its present training procedures or the 
costs incurred through lack of adequate train- 
ing procedures. 
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Even if it were assumed that the use of a 
program could eliminate all other training 
costs, which probably it cannot, and that the 
cost of the program could be amortized over 
a five-year period, a library would have to be 
fairly large before it could justify the ex- 
penditure of the equivalent of one-half of a 
professional position per year to train serials 
check-in clerks in check-in procedures alone, 
or to teach the basic rudiments of circulation 
desk procedures. 

The use of programs to teach clerical em- 
ployees in all but fairly large libraries, then, 
would seem uneconomic unless a significant 
number of smaller libraries used the same 
procedures. This might justify the cost of 
producing programs which could be pub- 
lished and used by different libraries under 
different administrative control. So far as 
standardization of detailed procedures is con- 
cerned, this seems highly unlikely. Standard- 
ization of this kind is very difficult to achieve 
and maintain even among branches in large 
public or university libraries under central- 
ized administrative control. 

Even within larger libraries or systems the 
number of tasks which are standardized, 
highly repetitive, and require frequent train- 
ing for a large number of employees is quite 
limited. Where the cost of training in proce- 
dures of this kind is now high, it is at least 
debatable whether it would not be more 
sensible to redesign the procedures to mini- 
mize learning time rather than to program the 
present ones. Filing rules are an example. The 
example might be extended to make the fur- 
ther point that even if all libraries followed 
ALA filing rules, it would be most wasteful 
to provide a programmed text explaining 
them than it would be to simplify the rules 
and make them clear, logical, unambiguous, 
and without alternatives. 

There are other factors that tend to make 
the programming of library routines unlikely. 
There is a shortage of trained program writ- 
ars. Good programs require not only skilled 
writing but relatively prolonged testing peri- 
ods. Firms which produce programs on con- 
tract are likely to charge prices near the top 
»f the cost range unless they can retain what 
ihe movies would call residual rights—the 
"ight to use the same material elsewhere and 
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elsewhere does not constitute enough of a 
market for library procedural pregrams to 
make this worthwhile. 

Speaking in very general terms, it would 
seem that programmed instruction is suitable 
where there are enough people to be trained 
to justify the production of what is, essen- 
tially, a very expensive textbook. Where this 
is possible, the cost per person instructed can 
be reduced or training time can be reduced. 
Normal library in-service training does not 
seem to meet this criterion, at least when it 
is training in specific procedures. 


Programmed library instruction 


This does not mean that programmed in- 
struction cannot be of value in training li- 
brary personnel, but rather that this will be 
in areas other than clerical procedures. 

Mortimer Taube has suggested, for ex- 
ample, that programmed materials may be of 
considerable value in familiarizing library 
staff members with basic information about 
computers. He suggests using existing pro- 
grams for this purpose. Existing programs 
cover a number of topics likely to be of value 
to library personnel, and more programs of 
this kind will become available. They will not 
fill the need for training in the procedures of 
particular libraries or in areas peculiar to li- 
braries, but they may well form a particu- 
larly good source for supplemental training 
of a kind not otherwise available outside the 
classroom. Paradoxically, they may enable li- 


braries to extend the kind and amount of, 


training given, without offering much help in 
dealing with present training problems. 

A further extension is possible within the 
area of library work which could be most 
useful for staff training, even though not pri- 
marily intended for that purpose. The use of 
programmed instruction in library schools 
has not yet developed to any great extent but 
may do so in the near future. Programs deal- 
ing with the elements of classification, with 
the structure of bibliography, or with catalog- 
ing fundamentals might make it possible for 
library schools to intensify their coverage of 
theory and background, while at the same 
time providing texts which would be useful 
for the training of subprofessional personnel 
in libraries. 
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Some experimental work in this type of 
programming has been done, and more is on 
the way. Charles Bernier has programmed 
introductory information on indexing for 
Chemical Abstracts. Milbrey Jones, assistant 
professor of library science, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, is working on a pro- 
gram covering cataloging fundamentals for 
use in teaching school librarians. Roger C. 
Greer and the author in this paper collabo- 
rated on a draft program covering a two-hour 
lecture on the terminology of bibliography. It 
was quite a bad program but appeared to be 
at least as successful as the lecture in a very 
limited trial. A number of others are work- 
ing intensively in this area, and it would be 
most useful to receive reports on their prog- 
ress. 

Development of programs for library school 
use is likely to be fairly slow unless research 
funds are made available for this purpose. 
Endorsement of proposals of this kind by the 
appropriate sections of the American Library 
Association might hasten progress in this 
area. Such endorsements might gain added 
force if additional uses for the programs out- 
side the library schools were considered as 
part of the proposals. 

In addition to having educational and 
training needs of their own, libraries serve as 
important educational and training institu- 
tions in themselves. One of their most import- 
ant obligations is, of course, the provision of 
materials for the continuing self-education of 
- their users. Here it is of particular importance 
to make published programmed materials part 
of the regular collections. 


Programs for library clientele 


Libraries have another basic education and 
training obligation to their users. This is to 
train their clientele in the use of libraries and 
recorded informational materials. Libraries at 
all levels, from elementary school to college 
and university, treat reader education of this 
kind as of basic importance. The task is by 
no means limited to libraries in educational 
institutions. The special library and the public 
library feel it as keenly. 

Training in the use of libraries and of li- 
brary materials appears particularly suited to 
the methods of programmed instruction. By 


using programmed materials, libraries could 
greatly extend the amount of instruction of 
this kind which they are able to give. They 
could, in addition, give this instruction in- 
formally, at the time of felt need, and in a 
form which the user could carry home with 
him and use at his own convenience. Pro- 
grams of this kind, written at various levels 
and covering library classification from the 
point of view of the user, catalog use meth- 
ods, the use of reference books, periodicals, in- 
dexes, abstracting services, and so forth, 
would have a wide enough audience to justify 
major developmental work. As consciousness 
of the need for the training of specialists in 
the literature of their subjects continues to 
grow it may be possible to program courses 
covering, for example, the literature of chem- 
istry and engineering. 

Such programs, at any level from the fifth 
grade up, would be most useful in in-service 
training, either to acquaint new clerical staff 
with the basic organization of books and li- 
braries, to introduce subprofessional person- 
nel to elementary reference work, or to pro- 
vide librarians with background refreshers or 
introductions to the literature of specialized 
subject areas. 

Programs teaching the use of the library 
for the upper elementary grades are now be- 
ing developed. At least one has been appar- 
ently completed but is not yet available. That 
these have been so slow in coming is evidence 
of the difficulty of developing a good program 
—programs designed for wide sale to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools require ex- 
tensive field testing before they can be re- 
leased. Of course, the general insensitivity of 
libraries to the possibilities of programmed 
instruction has probably not encouraged pub- 
lishers to give priority to these programs. 

It is to the general interest of the American 
Library Association to encourage the develop- 
ment of such programs and the overall im- 
provement of instruction in the use of li- 
braries. It is particularly important for those 
librarians concerned with in-service training 
to add to this encouragement, so that the pro- 
grams may be used to supplement staff educa- 
tion. 


In summary, it appears unlikely that pro- 
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grammed instruction methods are adaptable 
to the type of instruction on procedures and 
routines which make up most of current in- 
service training in libraries. This is due to the 
cost of producing programs and to the lack 
of uniformity in detailed procedures among 
libraries. Existing programs on subjects rele- 
vant to library operations—computers, for ex- 
ample—may prove quite useful. Programs de- 
signed for library school classes, if they are 
produced, should be valuable for training sub- 
professional staff, and their development 
should be encouraged. It is of major concern 
to librarians to encourage publication of pro- 
grams teaching the use of the library, and 
these programs would be of value in staff 
training as well as in fulfilling their primary 
purpose of educating users. Programmed in- 
struction will not, however, cure the adminis- 
trative problems of smaller libraries, nor en- 
able untrained personel to substitute effec- 
tively for graduate librarians. 


BIBLIOGRAPH!C NOTE 

Basic information about programmed instruction 
may be found in Teaching Machines and Pro- 
grammed Learning by A. A. Lumsdaine and 
Robert Glaser, published by the Department of 
Audiovisual Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1960 (a new edition was 
about to be issued as this was written). David 
Cram’s entertaining Explaining Teaching Ma- 
chines and Programming (San Francisco, Fear- 
son, 1961) explains programming methods by 
programming them. William Deterline's Intro- 
duction to Programmed Instruction (Prentice- 
Hall, 1962) is also quite good. A very well-done 
Guide to the Use of Programmed Instruction 
has been issued by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in 1961 (Curriculum 
Services Series No. 4). 

There are two basic lists of published pro- 
grams: Programs '63, produced by the Center 
for Programed Instruction in 1963, and avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office in 
Washington. (OE-34015-63), and Carl H. Hen- 
dershot's Programed Learning, published by the 
author at Delta College, University Center, 
Michigan. Both are incomplete and, biblio- 
graphically speaking, frustrating. 

Useful cost information is given in Applied 
Programed Instruction, edited by Stuart Mar- 
gulies and Lewis D. Eigen (Wiley, 1962). The 
Wright-Patterson figures come from Felix F. 
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Kopstein and Richard T. Cave’s Preliminary Cost 
Comparison of Technical Training by Conven- 
tional and Programmed Learning Methods 
(Technical Documentary Report No. MRL-TDR- 
62-79, Behavioral Sciences Laboratory, 6570th 
Aerospace Medical Research Laboratories, Aero- 
space Medical Division, Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio). 
The one library use of the method is described 
in “Automation in Freshman Library Instruc- 
tion” by Ralph E. McCoy of Southern Illinois 
University (Wilson Library Bulletin, February 
1962, p. 468-72). Drs. Taube, Jones, and Greer 
made their information available to the author 
personally, and the author would be glad to pro- 
vide further bibliographic or other information 
to anyone who wants it. 

As a kind of coda, it should be remarked that 
educators, lexicographers, and editors dispute 
the spelling of programmed and programming— 
some prefer one m and some two. Either is cor- 
rect. TI 





A SECOND LETTER FROM ALASKA 


Although the disasters that occurred in Alaska 
late in March are now history, I want to complete 
my prior report on public libraries in the affected 
areas. 

The library in Kodiak, located in a former 
Russian barracks, was at first condemned by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers and declared unsafe for 
publie use since its walls had drastically dropped. 
Then the Engineers revised their report and said 
that the walls could be sufficiently bolstered so 
that the building could be used. No further ac- 
tion has been taken, and that library is closed - 
to the public. 

As a result of publication of my letter in the 
May ALA Bulletin, I received several checks for 
use of a public library in the disaster areas. These 
checks were endorsed to the Kodiak Public ‘Li- 
brary building fund. 

After the elapse of considerable time a report 
was received from Valdez. The library came 
through intact and suffered little loss. The chil- 
dren's room is being used as the mayor's office. 
The library has received aid from within and 
without the state in money and book donations. 
Valdez will be relocated four miles from its pres- 
ent site but this move cannot be accomplished 
until next year. 

HELEN DIRTADIAN 
Alaska State Librarian 
Juneau 
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The 1964. ALA Awards Winners 


The 1964 awards, citations, and scholarships, 
of the American Library Association and its 
divisions were presented to librarians, authors, 
illustrators, and libraries for their achieve- 
ments and contributions to the library profes- 
sion. Most of the winners were honored 
at the Inaugural Banquet; other presenta- 
tions were made with appropriate ceremonies 
during other conference sessions (with the 
exception of the Aurianne Award, which was 
presented during the 1964 Midwinter Meet- 
ing). 


AWARDS 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award of 
$1000, given annually for distinguished serv- 
ice in the profession, was presented to Robert 
Bingham Downs, dean of library administra- 
tion at the University of Illinois. The commit- 
tee of librarians, Arthur T. Hamlin, chairman, 
who selected him cited his many contributions 
to the field, among them service in many ca- 
pacities to state, regional, and national pro- 
fessional associations. He was president of 
ALA for the year 1952-53, is a noted con- 
sultant to foreign universities and foreign 
governments on library problems, and is the 
author of several books—Books That Changed 





President Wagman places the Lippincott medal over the 
head of winner Robert B. Downs, as Roxanna Austin, 
chairman of the Awards Committee, finishes reading the 


citation. For a portrait of Dr. Downs, see the ALA 
Bulletin, September 1963, p. 768. 


the World; Molders of the Modern Mind; 
Famous Books, Ancient and Medieval; etc. 
John W. Cronin, director of the Processing 
Department of the Library of Congress, was 
awarded the Melvil Dewey Award for crea- 
tive professional achievement of a high order. 
The jury, headed by Margaret Ayrault, listed 
Mr. Cronin’s contributions in the citation, 
which in part said: *. . . the Cataloging-in- 
Source Project, and its successor, the publica- 
tion of cataloging information in Publishers 
Weekly and American Book Publishing Rec- 
ord; the supplying of Library of Congress 
card sets with books; the proposed issuing of 
the pre-1956 National Union Catalog; the All 


John W. Cronin receives 
the Melvil Dewey Medal 
from President Wagman 
at the Inaugural Ban- 
quet. 





the Books Program; and many others. The 
man who is responsible for developing, carry- 
ing on and strengthening these systems can 
accurately be described as both a servant and 
a creator of his profession. . . .” 

The Scarecrow Press Award for Li- 
brary Literature was given to Edward G. 
Holley, director of libraries, University of 
Houston, for his book. Charles Evans, Ameri- 
can Bibliographer. The award is given for an 
outstanding contribution to library literature 
by an American librarian issued during the 
previous year. Chairman James H. Richards, 
Jr., and his committee said in the citation that 
the book deserved “signal recognition” and 
that “Mr. Holley’s experience has been broad 
enough and deep enough to enable him to ap- 
praise the bibliographic accomplishments and 
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Left, Edward G. Holley, winner of the Scarecrow Press 
Award for Library Literature. Right, Mrs. Inger Boye, 
who received the Grolier Award. 


the professional problems faced by his subject 
with judgment and respect." 

The Grolier Award, which carries with it 
a $1000 prize, was presented to Mrs. Inger 
Boye, children's librarian, Highland Park, Il- 
linois, Public Library, in recognition of her 
outstanding contributions to the reading of 
young people. Mrs. Alice Brooks McGuire, 
chairman, and the jury praised Mrs. Boye for 
maintaining “direct contact with boys and 
girls" and sharing generously *her time and 
talents with young teachers and librarians." 
The citation pointed out that, in addition to 
her service on committees and in offices at the 
state and national levels, Mrs. Boye has trans- 
lated the books of Edith Unnerstad and other 
Norwegian authors. 

For the second time, the California Librar- 
ian, a quarterly journal of the California Li- 
brary Association, won the H. W. Wilson 
Company Library Periodical Award, 
made annually to a periodical which has made 
an outstanding contribution to librarianship. 
The journal is edited by Henry Miller Mad- 
den, librarian, Fresno, California, State Col- 
lege. In the opinion of the jury, of which 
David Kaser was chairman, “the California Li- 
brarian . . . is currently the best state or re- 
gional library periodical in the United States 
and Canada. . . ." 

The Beta Phi Mu Award, presented an- 
nually for distinguished service to education 
for librarianship, was given to Charles C. Wil- 
liamson, director of libraries emeritus, Colum- 
bia University School of Library Service. The 
jury, under the chairmanship of Leslie Dun- 
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lap, honored Mr. Williamson as librarian in 
the New York Public Library, the New York 
Municipal Reference Library, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and Columbia University, and as 
first dean at Columbia's library school. He was 
also cited as “a patron of the Bulletin of the 
Public Affairs Information Service, and of the 
Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and 
as author of Training for Library Service, a re- 
port prepared for the Carnegie Corporation 
which gave to education for librarianship on 
this continent a direction which has been 
maintained for forty years." 

Books in several categories are honored each 
year by special awards. The Newbery Medal 
for the most distinguished contribution to 
American children's literature published in 
1963 was presented to Mrs. Emily Cheney 
Neville for her book, Its Like This, Cat. The 
Caldecott Medal for the most distinguished 
picture book was presented to Maurice Sendak 
for Where the Wild Things Are. Both books 
are published by Harper and Row. The 
awards were given at the traditional New- 
bery-Caldecott Banquet by Helen R. Sattley, 
chairman of the committee which selected the 
winners. 

The Aurianne Award of $200, for the best 
children's book of 1962 on animal life which 
develops a humane attitude, was given to Emil 
E. Liers, author of A Black Bear’s Story, pub- 
lished by The Viking Press. This is the first 
nonfiction book to receive the award, which 
was presented at the 1964 Midwinter Meeting 
in Chicago. The Aurianne Award Committee, 


Charles C. Williamson, left, was given the Beta Phi 
Mu Award. Henry Miller Madden, right, is editor of 
the California Librarian, winner for the second time 
of the H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodical Award. 
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Mrs. Sarah M. Thrash, chairman, cited the 
book “because of its distinctive writing and 
lasting quality.” 

For a list of the second Library Buildings 
Awards winners, see the ALA Bulletin, May 
1964. 

CITATIONS 

The AHIL Exceptional Service Award 
was given to Mrs. Charlotte Mitchell, librar- 
ian, Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Sherrill McMillan was chairman of the commit- 
tee who selected her. Mrs. Mitchell is a fre- 
quent contributor to professional periodicals 
and was editor of the Hospital Book Guide. 
She has also served in various capacities in 
the Medical Library Association and in the 
Special Libraries Association as well as in 
ALA: 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards for outstanding publicity are made 
to various types of libraries and to public li- 
braries in different population groups. Mrs. 
Helen Wessells was chairman of the committee 
which presented citations to the following. 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES: (population up to 25,000) 
West Islip, New York, Public Library and 
Berkeley Heights, New Jersey, Free Public 
Library; (population between 25,000 and 
100,000) Greenwich, Connecticut, Library 
and Waukegan, Illinois, Public Library; 
(population between 100,000 and 200,000) 
Rockford, Illinois, Public Library and Jack- 
son County Public Library, Independence, 
Missouri; (population between 200,000 and 

+ 500,000) St. Paul Public Library, Des Moines 
Public Library, and Islington Public Library, 


The AHIL Exceptional Service Award was given to Mrs. 
Charlotte Mitchell, left, while Mrs. Catherine Mac- 


Quarrie, right, received the Margaret Mann Citation. 








Katherine W. Haynsworth, left, received the Library 
Binding Institute Scholarship, and Ruth Walling, right, 
was awarded the Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation. 


London, England; (population of more than 
500,000) Dallas Public Library and Toronto 
Public Library. SCHOOL LIBRARIES: Hebbron- 
ville, Texas, High School Library; Ernie Pyle 
Junior High School Library, Albuquerque. 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES: Teachers 
College Library, Columbia University, New 
York; Savannah, Georgia, State College Li- 
brary. Am Force LIBRARIES: Laredo Air 
Force Base Library, Texas; Eastern Library 
Services Center, Stewart Air Force Base, New- 
burgh, New York; Clark Air Base Library, 
405th Combat Support Group, APO 74, San 
Francisco; Cannon Air Force Base Library, 
New Mexico; Reese Air Force Base Library, 
Texas. 

The 1964 Margaret Mann Citation for 
outstanding professional achievement in cata- 
loging and classification went to Mrs. Cath- 
erine MacQuarrie for her work as chief, Tech- 
nical Services Division, Los Angeles County 
Public Library. The jury, under the direction 
of Chairman Esther J. Piercy, cited her for 
“outstanding contribution to the development 
of the mechanically produced library catalog 
in book form by directing the successful pro- 
duction of the Los Angeles County Public 
Library catalog, and for providing leadership 
in a movement of nationwide significance to 
cataloging.” 

Ruth Walling, associate university librarian 
and head of reference, Emory University Li- 
brary, Atlanta, was awarded the Isadore Gil- 
bert Mudge Citation for her “distinguished 
contributions to reference librarianship.” 
Chairman Ardis Lodge and the selection com- 
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mittee commended her for “constructive work 
in developing the reference collections and 
services of three academic libraries . . . her 
excellence as a reference librarian . . . her 
selfless devotion to her profession in serving 
on many boards and committees of both local 
and national associations. . . ." 

Trustee Citations went to Mrs. Weldon 
Lynch of Oakdale, Louisiana, and to Mrs. 
Samuel Berg of Munster, Indiana, for out- 
standing contributions as library trustees. The 
jury, headed by Mrs. Wallace E. Alberts, cited 
Mrs. Lynch for “distinctive service to the 
library profession and to the development of 
libraries and library service; for the excite- 
ment, inspiration, and encouragement she has 
engendered in library trustees . . . for her 
leadership in the development of library serv- 
ice in her own state. . . ." Mrs. Berg, besides 
being cited for her work as secretary of the 
American Library Trustee Association, was 
recognized for guiding library development in 
Lake County, Indiana, into a new field of 
unique library operation, using modern tech- 
niques such as electronic data processing and 
teletype communication. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
The eighth annual Grolier-Americana 
Scholarships of $1000 each for professional 
education of school librarians were awarded 
to the Graduate School of Library Science at 
the University of North Carolina and to the 
undergraduate program of the Library Science 


The Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship was awarded to 
Mrs. Dallas D. Shaffer, left, and Mrs. Priscilla L. Moul- 
ton, right, was given the E. P. Dutton-John Macrae 
Award. 








S UT 


Mrs. Samuel Berg, left, and Mrs. Weldon J. Lynch, 
right, as they received the Trustee Citations. 





Department of the University of Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee. Selection of students to receive the 
scholarships is left to the discretion of the 
schools. Chairman of the committee which 
named the winners was Alice Robinson. 

The Library Binding Institute Scholar- 
ship of $1000 went to Katherine W. Hayns- 
worth, a student at Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, planning to enter Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Illinois, in the fall to be- 
gin work on her library science degree. Schol- 
arships are given annually—the winners are 
chosen by a committee headed this year by 
Robert D. Morrison—to worthy U.S. resident 
students to further library education. 

The 1964 Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship of $1000 for study in children's librar- 
ianship was given to Mrs. Dallas D. Shaffer, 
a bookmobile senior clerk for the St. Louis 
Public Library and former Red Cross worker 
in West Berlin, Germany. Announcement of 
the winner was made by Mrs. Sara Wheeler, 
chairman of the award committee. 


SPECIAL GRANTS 


The $1000 E. P. Dutton—John Macrae 
Award, for advanced study in the field of 
library work with children and youth, was 
awarded to Mrs. Priscilla L. Moulton, co- 
ordinator, Elementary School Libraries, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 
Sara I. Fenwick and her committee chose 
Mrs. Moulton whose proposed study has as its 
objective the suggestion of effective approaches 
to the evaluation of current trade editions of 
children’s science books. ecco 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


MODEL INSURANCE POLICY 

There has been a very important development 
in the ALA Model Insurance Policy—Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company is going to write it, to 
be available worldwide. The company hopes to 
have the policy ready to market in at least thirty 
states and Canada by October 1. 

Hartford has 33,000 agents in the United 
States and Canada and is willing to pay the 
$50,000 necessary to cover filing fees in all fifty 
states. The format of the policy will vary slightly 
from state to state because of state laws. There 
will be some changes from the original policy 
but these, almost without exception, will improve 
it. As examples, the allowance for personal loss 
will be $500 rather than $250 and checks will 
be paid in thirty days rather than in sixty. 

Much credit for the accomplishment should 
go to the Insurance for Libraries Committee and 
Walter J. Curley, its chairman. 


RECORD PLAYERS FOR SALE 

LTP is selling eight monophonic and four 
stereophonic earphone record players used in the 
recent evaluation project conducted for it by 
United States Testing Company. These machines 
are being offered at one-third of their cost to LTP, 
plus transportation from Hoboken, N.J., to des- 
tination. A list of the models available, with 
price and rating for each player, may be ob- 
tained from LTP. Orders will be filled on a first- 
come, first-served basis. 
: Results of the evaluation are being prepared 
for inclusion in a report which will be published 
this fall by LTP and sold by the ALA Publishing 
Department. Price and date of publication will 
be announced in this space at an early date. The 
new report will be an up-to-date version of The 
Testing and Evaluation of Record Players for 
Libraries, LTP Publication Number 5, now out 
of print. 


STANDING ORDER PLAN—LTP PUBLICATIONS 

On May 14 LTP queried subscribers to the 
ALA Standing Order Plan to find out how they 
felt about establishing a separate category for the 
distribution of LTP's numbered publications. In 


the June ALA Bulletin, comments were also re- 
quested from readers of "Library Technology." 

The response was better than two-to-one in 
favor of adding the new category and this is 
being done by the ALA Publishing Department 
as of September 1. All subscribers to any part 
of the Standing Order Plan are being notified 
about the new category and given information 
on how to subscribe to it. All present subscribers, 
regardless of category, will have to make new 
arrangements in order to receive LTP publica- 
tions automatically after September 1. 

Contrary to the original statement about the 
proposed category, subscribers will have return 
privileges. 

Those who are interested in receiving LTP’s 
major publications automatically as they are 
issued, but are not now participants in the Stand- 
ing Order Plan, can obtain complete details and 
order forms from the Sales Manager, ALA Pub- 
lishing Department. 


MAILROOM WORK BENCH 

The Wisconsin Free Library Commission is 
use-testing a mailroom work bench LTP has had 
designed and built to see whether a layout such 
as this will speed the handling of books in a 
shipping room. LTP also provided multivolume 
containers of special sizes for the test. If the 
operation is successful, scale drawings of the 
work bench will be made available to interested 
libraries. 

LTP is also arranging for field-testing of the 
reusable shipping containers designed for the 
project. 

PRINCE STUDY 

The study of the most suitable face and size 
of type to use in books designed for people who 
have limited vision, made by Dr. Jack H. Prince. 
was reported on in the April ALA Bulletin. 

LTP had six different test samples printed 
which will be used in a small test at the Ohio 
State School for the Blind in September. Plans 
for further research in this field will be made 
after this test is completed. 


CATALOG CARD STUDY 

The report of the catalog card reproductior 
study is ready for the printers—LTP should be 
able to announce the date of publication and th« 
price very soon. The report will be sold by the 
ALA Publishing Department. 

In addition to the methods evaluated by George 
Fry and Associates in the original study, three 
new ways to prepare masters for offset duplica- 
tion have been included. Altogether, thirteen 
basic processes for obtaining or reproducing cata- 
log cards are described. een 
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THE SCHOLAR PRINTERS 


By James M. Wells, Custodian of the 
Newberry Library. A succinct exposi- 
tion of scholarly publishing from the 
invention of printing to the present 
day, followed by sixty-eight biblio- 
graphic entries and selected illustra- 
tions. This publication is based on an 
exhibition of rare books at the New- 
berry Library, Summer, 1964. 

64 pages, 25 plates, paperbound $1.50 


AMERICAN 
STATE ARCHIVES 


By Ernst Posner. This book is the 
result of a project sponsored by the 
Society of American Archivists. Ernst 
Posner, eminent archivist, personally 
studied each state’s archives pro- 
gram. Each is described, and there is 
a summary of findings. 

416 pages $7.50 


BASIC RUSSIAN 
PUBLICATIONS 


Edited by Paul L. Horecky. A selected 
and annotated bibliography on Russia 
and the Soviet Union. The first au- 
thoritative bibliography of works in 
political and social sciences and the 
humanities. 

314 pages $6.50 
Companion volume to follow—Spring, 
1965 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60637 





by Myrl Ricking 


THE SECOND YEAR 
Last year at this time it was evident that librar- 
ians were working vigorously on recruitment, not 
just talking about the need to do it. It is equally 
clear this year that a second stage has been 
reached—the public at large has heard of librar- 
ianship. 

There are many signs of this which reach head- 
quarters directly. People come in from the styeet 
or phone—not in response to a specific article or 
announcement or direct suggestion by a librarian 
or counselor—who say that they “keep hearing 
about the opportunities in library work.” The 
word also comes from librarians whose friends . 
seem suddenly to understand what they do and 
to appreciate it more. They have heard about it 
from an outside source. 

This generalized diffusion of information on 
the profession can only be the result of continu- 
ing, steady repetition of the facts in many forms 
and in many different media over a fairly long 
period of time. It clearly reflects a combination 
of national and local activity on the part of many 
persons throughout the country. 

What is also apparent is a certain cohesiveness 
of effort not observable before. During the first 
year of existence of the Office for Recruitment, 
while it was highly encouraging to observe the re- 
cruiting activities going on at a fast and furious 
pace throughout the country, it was also at times 
disconcerting to see how fragmented and scattered 
the activities were. Within the second year, state 
after state has emerged with coherent plans and 
programs. 

The cooperation among the several national 
library associations has also grown from simply 
an enthusiastic wish to work together into effec- 
tive and specific ways and means of doing so. 
Plans are under way at the moment to provide 
lists of special librarians in various fields to the 
state representatives of the recruiting network, 
so that they may serve as points of referral for 
persons interested in more information in their 
areas of specialization. Also being considered is 
a joint mailing to the membership of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association of se- 
lected materials of all of the groups involved. 
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The example and practical help provided by 
the two full-time recruiters of Pennsylvania has 
been an integral part of the progress made. Carol 
Vogel and Don Hunt have, within and without 
the state, constantly shared and expounded their 
methods, setting patterns which can be followed 
by volunteer recruiters and inspiring other states 
to establish similar positions. Missouri did so last 
fall; Illinois, Washington, and Louisiana have 
half-time persons at work. Louisiana's position 
was established before Pennsylvania's. 

Looking forward to the new year, two goals 
would seem to be paramount: continued coordi- 
nation of effort and thoroughness of coverage of 
whatever is attempted. Both involve, and are 
based upon, the development of a plan. 

An example occurred recently in Illinois. A 
new appointment needed to be made as state rep- 
resentative on the ALA network. The Illinois Li- 
braty Association did not have a recruitment 
committee, but one devoted dually to member- 
ship and recruitment. The most active recruiting 
group in the state was the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians. The chairman of the Mem- 
bership-Recruitment Committee decided that the 
time had come to do some coordination. He called 
a meeting including the president of the ILA, the 
regional representative for the Middle West on 
the ALA recruiting network, the chairman of the 
school librarians’ recruiting committee, and rep- 
resentatives of the state library and the graduate 
library schools in the state. It was amazing how 
little each knew of the others’ activities, but it 
was also amazing how much was going on. 

As a result of this meeting, recommendations 
were made to the Executive Board of the Illinois 
Library Association to establish a recruiting com- 
mittee separate from membership, to support the 
request of the state librarian for a full-time re- 
cruiting position, and to schedule the recruiting 
meeting at the state convention in October as a 
general session. The member of the Recruitment- 
Membership Committee who had been most active 
in recruitment was named state representative for 
the ALA network and will head the new state 
committee. Implicit throughout the meeting was 
the continued coordination of the activities of all 
the groups and agencies involved, and represen- 
tatives of the Illinois chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association and the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries have also been invited to 
participate. This will then constitute the planning 
group for recruitment in the state, with each 
member organization taking an active part in 
the overall program. 

Each state, each committee, needs step by step 
to determine what it is trying to do in terms of 












Creasure Orove 


THE COVERS THAT HELP 
YOU SERVE YOUNG 
READERS BETTER 


ARE 


95% 


OR MORE 
AVAILABLE 


Large, complete stock of titles means your 
order will be filled more completely with 
beautiful Treasure Trove Covers. 








LIBRARY BINDERS FOR 
“HOMEWARD BOUND” BOOKS 


4,000 Volume Capacity 


MOBILE LIBRARY 


Maintenance-free riveted 
aluminum construction. 


Central air conditioning 
and heating. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE: 
“MOBILE LIBRARIES” 


FLANNIGAN 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


3601 Telephone Road, Houston, Texas 
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-[3 WIDTHS TO 
EACH SIZE 


wie pug 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagapiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


IGHT + COOL + QUIET 


Erasomatic 
the easy-to-use 








ONLY 


29.95 


DELIVERED 


INK, PENCIL, TYPEWRITING, PRINTING . . » GONE! 
Sturdy, long-life construction 


MOTOR GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS 


With its slim, pencil-light hand- 
pce, Erasomatic is a godsend to 
lizrarians. A simple pull-push main- 
tcims eraser-tip length until entire 
4*-long eraser rod is entirely used. A 
So#t-green rods for general use... ( 

hard gray for more abrasive eras- 
ing, like on catalog cards. 


ABAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
"HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1931" 
8826 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44104 
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its own needs. Most good programs, whether*di- 
rected toward counselors, students, or the gen- 
eral public, will require more than one year to 
accomplish. But a good start in the right direc- 
tion, with planned continuation for as long as re- 
quired, is better than a hasty, haphazard ap- 
proach, changing each year with new committee 
appointments. 

As the efforts of all the librarians in each state 
are related to a planned approach, involving paid 
and unpaid recruiters, the library schools, and 
the entire structure of library organizations with- 
in the state, we will begin to move toward the 
next stage, where the numbers actually recruited 
may begin to be counted. eco 


News from the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


LIBRARIES PARTICIPATING IN THE SELECTION OF 
THE NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1964 

Of approximately forty libraries participating 
in the annual selection of the Notable Books 
list. ten complete their terms and are replaced 
by a new group each year. The libraries which 
have accepted invitations to take part in the se- 
lection of the lists for 1964-67 are: Bettendorf, 
Iowa, Public Library; Dakota-Scott Regional 
Library, West St. Paul, Minn.; Douglas County 
Library, Roseburg, Ore.; Library Extension Ser- 
vice, Georgia State Department of Education, 
Atlanta; Louisville Free Public Library; New 
Orleans Public Library; Oklahoma City Library ; 
Tulsa City-County Library. The Dallas Public 
Library has accepted reappointment. 

Libraries concluding their terms with the 1966 
list are: Chicago Public Library; Detroit Public 
Library; Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; 
Flint, Mich., Public Library; Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing; Oakland Public Library; Prov- 
idence Public Library; Rockford, Ill, Public 
Library. 

Libraries ending their work with the 1965 list 
are: Knoxville, Tenn., Public Library; Memphis 
Public Library; Milwaukee Public Library; Ore- 
gon State Library, Salem; Free Library of Phila- 
delphia; Queens Borough, N.Y., Public Library; 
Richmond. Calif, Public Library; Richmond, 
Va., Public Library. 

Serving their final year are: Boston Public 
Library; Kansas City, Mo., Public Library; 
Nassau Library System, Hempstead, N.Y.; St. 
Paul Public Library; Terre Haute, Ind., Public 
Library; Trenton, N.J., State College Library; 
Whittier, Calif., College Library; Whittier, Calif., 
Public Library; Library Division, U.S. Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C. ecc 
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A New Variant of the Technicolor 8mm instant 
movie projector, a form of teaching machine, is 
now available. The new projector, Model 200, is 
designed for programmed instruction and uses 
color film mounted in a Magi-Cartridge for in- 
stant loading. The cartridge holds up to 4000 
frames of information and eliminate the need 
for threading or rewinding film. It can be operated 
as a continuous motion picture or with a single 
Írame held motionless, while its cooling system 
holds the picture in perfect focus without buck- 
ling or warping. An eight-page source directory 
of etlucational films in Technicolor Magi-Car- 
tridges for use in this projector is available. For 
more information or a copy of the directory 
write: Technicolor, Commercial and Educational 
Branch, 123 S. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif. 


+ + # 


A New Dry photocopying machine, the Model 
107 Dry Photo-Copier, has been announced by 
the 3M Company. The new model can make a 
copy from an intermediate sheet while exposing 
another with the original and can be used for 
lengthy periods as a heavy-duty copier. Copies 
measuring up to 8%” X 14" may be made on the 
Model 107, which can copy segments from orig- 
inals of all sizes. More information from the 
3M Company, 3501 Hudson Rd., St. Paul. 
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A Rar and low-cost records retrieval system, 
which combine into a single unit a variety of 
filing units and a large work surface, now is 
marketed by Remington Office Systems. The 
Remington Work Station is designed to centralize 
records storage and retrieval at the point of use. 
This work center concept of handling records 
eliminates travel to files and provides for faster 
retrieval of records. Some models are equipped 
with accommodations for typewriters, adding, or 
other machines. Further information can be ob- 
tained from Remington Rand. 
*ox ok 


A DECORATIVE cast metal 
paper clip or clamp of an- 
tique silver or brass, which 
can be used as a paper clip 
or clasp to hold memos, a 
decorative desk ornament, 
a clamp to convert loose 





sheets into a pad, or a paper weight, has been 
announced. The clips are made of heavy cast 
metal with strong steel springs and protective felt 
padding. They are individually packed in gift 
boxes, are available in three designs, and measure 
315". Price is $3.50 each, plus 45e for postage 
and packing. Order from Postamatic Co., Box 
160. Lafayette Hill, Pa. 


A Motion Picture splicer 
that splices and tapes both 
sides of film at once is now 
available in 8mm and 16mm 
models. For use with color 
or black-and-white film 
(sound or silent), these 
splicers combine these features: thin, film-backed 
tape is dispensed by a roll built right into the 
splicer, the splice cut is interlocking which main- 
tains the original film rigidity and prevents 
“loop-loss” during projection, both sides of the 
film are taped at once, and the splice is trimmed 
without turning the film or adding tape. The 
16mm model is $12.95; 8mm models are $4.95 
to $7.95. For more information write DuPage 
Products, Box 295, Lombard, Ill. 












FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vitalize teaching and 
enrich public programs are listed in the New, 1964 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $9.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 


Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 









NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 


These detailed, line drawings are in demand by teach- 
ers and librarians to heighten interest in great works 
of literature. Lately published: 

SILAS MARNER 

HAMLET 

Portraits of AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Portraits of BRITISH AUTHORS 

Sketches of DICKENS' CHARACTERS 


(other sets are available also) 


Illustrated catalog is now FREE. This firm may have 
what you want. Please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 


— 
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Now Ready 


BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


Catalogue of the Books, 
Manuscripts, 

Maps and Drawings, 

in the British Museum 


(Natural History) 


Compiled by 


B. B. WOODWARD and 
A. C. TOWNSEND 


8 volumes. 4to. London 1903-1940 
(Reprint 1964) 


Volumes I-V (A-Z) $114.00 
Supplements VI-VIII (A-Z) $ 70.00 
Reduced price for the 

complete set $168.00 


p This catalogue is far more than a simple 
printed enumeration of books in the posses- 
sion of an institution. Its main value rests in 
the extreme usefulness as a bibliographic 
standard work for natural history works. As 
such it must be considered indispensable for 
every institute where scientists are working 
in the field of Botany, Geology, Mineralogy. 
Paleontology and Zoology. : 


The edition is strictly limited and it would 
be wise to order soon! 


STECHERT-HAFNER SERVICE AGENCY, INC. 
31 East 10th Street, New York, N. Y. 10003 


LIBRARIANS 

WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 


are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 
B&T 


WHOLES E BOOKSELLERS 


SINCE 1828 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 


CATALOG CARDS" 


Hundreds of Libraries— big and small— now print 
3 x 5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside,Dept. 13, Chicago40 
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FREE FILMSTRIPS 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitalize teaching 


and enrich public programs are listed in the New, 
1964 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 


Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 


LIBRARIES IN MICHIGAN 
ARE ON THE MOVE! 


Good salaries, challenging opportunities, an ex- 
panding future await creative librarians in Pub- 
lic, School, University and Special Libraries. A 
Placement Office will be open in Lansing October 
14-17 during the Michigan Library Association An- 
nual Conference. For further information write 
Personnel Director, Michigan State Library, 735 
East Michigan, Lansing. 


——————————————————————N 
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FOR SALE 


SEARCH Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger: Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
ard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 
.0OKS printed in English providing a translation 
aid key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations. or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canners ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western. and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & annual) — 
$10. Annuals '60, '61, 62, '63—$5 each. Binder— $2. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

*OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject plan. Directions for 
filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete set in- 
cluding labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 cross- 
references, and 58 items of Supplementary Informa- 
tion, $14 postpaid. Paste on your own folders to set 
up your vertical file on pamphlets about jobs. Ster- 
ling Powers Publishing Co., Box 84, Westlake, Ohio 
44091. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co. P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11222. 
OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 


scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 20004. 


east 
CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols, staff 544, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000, center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Free Library, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

LIBRARIAN, male district phase (tri-county). 
Begin as assistant, lead to directorship. Immediate 
opening. Publie library, Altoona, Pennsylvania, lo- 
cated on main line of Pennsylvania Railroad, between 
Harrisburg and Pittsburgh, population 70,000. Be- 
ginning salary up to $8000, depending on qualifica- 
tions. Exceptional fringe benefits. Degree and experi- 
ence required. Apply Dr. Thomas R. Heslep, Supt. 
of Schools, Altoona School District, 6 Ave. & 15 
St., giving qualifications and references. 

SENIOR librarian. Suburban community near NYC. 
LS degree, N.J. certification, and 2 years experience 
required. Starting salary $5200. Head of circulation; 
some cataloging. New building in process. Apply Mrs. 
Beatrice James, Dir., Free Public Library, Bergen- 
field, N.J. 

CHILDREN'S department head: Senior II. Begin- 
ning salary abut $8000. N.Y. retirement plus 5% 
paid by city, social security, liberal fringe benefits. 
Must be eligible for N.Y. professional certification. 
Community, educational, and library interest levels 
high. Excellent supporting staff. Good book collec- 
tion, County seat of Westchester Co., 30 minutes from 
NYC. Apply May V. K. Valencik, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN needed for busy city bookmobile 
only 16 miles from New York City; 16 regularly 
scheduled weekly stops in housing developments. 
private home areas, and at schools. Graduation from 
ALA-accredited library school plus 2 years experi- 
ence. Salary $6540-$7200, plus additional 5% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN wanted. Librarian for a liberal arts 
college of 1800 enrollment, fine new building, book 
collection of 100,000 volumes, a lady preferred, sal- 
ary will be negotiated to satisfaction of applicant 
and school. Position open September 1. Write B-296. 

CHILDREN'S librarian assistant to work with 
head of children’s work in rapidly growing suburban 
area. June 1964 LS graduates encouraged to apply. 
Salary $5620-$9340 according to background. Adult 
services coordinator for Long Island community of 
50,000, budget $270,000. 6 years experience in spe- 
cially. Background in programming for adults in 
films, lectures, and discussions desirable. Initiative 
and creative thinking ability essential. Appointment 
made from $6425-$10,145 dependent upon qualifica- 
tions. Apply: Director, Public Library, Main & 
Conklin Sts., Farmingdale, L.I. N.Y. 

JUNIOR librarian. Salary $6025-$6635, plus ad- 
ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school 
required. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

SENIOR /ibrarian I. Salary $6540-$7200, plus ad- 
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ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school 
plus 2 years experience required. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

TOWN librarian, Concord, Mass. Fine book col- 
lection. Excellent working conditions. MLS required. 
Experience preferred. $6650-$7400. Apply to Samuel 
Cutler, Chmn., Library Committee, Lowell Rd., Con- 
cord, Mass. 

BOOKMOBILE /ibrarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York's 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction. 
Bookmobile is operated from modern, centrally- 
located headquarters. Salary range $5820-$6900 or 
$5040-$5940, dependent on qualifications, excellent 
personnel benefits. Previous library experience desir- 
able, but not mandatory. College and library science 
degrees from approved institutions and eligibility for 
professional certificate are required. Write or tele- 
phone: William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Li- 
brary System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. 
Tel.: 273-4074. 

LIBRARIAN wanted. Certified librarian for pub- 
lic library serving population area of 8000 people. 
Moved into new building in June. Salary to be ar- 
ranged. Apply Board of Trustees, Free Public Li- 
brary, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 

SUPERVISOR of Public Library Services to Chil- 
dren and Young Adults. A challenging opportunity to 
provide state-level and statewide guidance and lead- 
ership in this important area of public library service. 
Position open: September 1, 1964. Library school de- 
gree plus appropriate library experience of a profes- 
sional nature required. Salary range is $7000 to $8850 
(with employment at a rate above the minimum al- 
lowed). Apply Mrs. V. Genevieve Galick, Dir., Divi- 
sion of Library Extension, 200 Newbury St., Boston 
02116. 

LIBRARY director, MLS, growing suburban com- 
munity near New York, 27,000 population, new mod- 
ern building plus one branch, progressive system. 
Need forward-looking administrator who reads books. 
Experience preferred. Salary high and open. Write 
Director, Public Library, Paramus, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Young, enthusiastic, and 
knowledgeable in children’s literature to serve in a 
library system offering many opportunities for devel- 
opment and advancement. Located on Long Island 
adjacent to New York State certification, retirement 
plan, month’s vacation, cumulative sick leave, 12 paid 
holidays, social security, health insurance. Write: Di- 
rector, Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 11003. 

TWO positions: library director and reference li- 
brarian in a central New Jersey town where citizens 
are clamoring for first-rate library facilities. Library 
degree required. Experience preferred for both posi- 
tions but will consider recent graduates. Salary range 
for director, $5774—$7508. Salary for reference libra- 
rian to be established. Write: Director, Public 
Library, Lakewood, N.J. 08701. 

CATALOGER for growing coeducational liberal 
arts college. Duties would include cataloging and 
limited hours of reference work. Beginning salary 
$6000—$6500. Master's degree in library science re- 
quired; experience desirable. Faculty status, gener- 
ous vacations, TIAA pension plan. Apply M. Ruth 
Grierson, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

SENIOR librarian: salary $5200-$6100, for circu- 
lation and general reference in public library near 
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NYC. Library degree and two years experience re- 
quired. N.J. civil service. Pension plan, free hospitali- 
zation and major medical, 22 days vacation, generous 
sick leave. New building program. Apply Mrs. 
Beatrice James, Dir, Public Library, Bergenfield, 


N.J. 

CHALLENGING position as director of public li- 
brary in progressive community of 40,000. Commu- 
nity desires to expand collection and service. MLS 
degree and experience required. Salary open de- 
pending upon qualifications. Position available im- 
mediately. Apply to Board of Trustees, Public 
Library, Vineland, N.J. 

SMITH College. Art library. Assistant librarian. 
September vacancy. Primary responsibilities: subject 
cataloging of books, full cataloging of photographs, 
pamphlet file. Past incumbents moved to top posi- 
tions. Qualifications desired: MLS degree, knowledge 
of art, preferably History of Art major, scanning 
ability in languages, typing. Experience not essential. 
Salary open. Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. 
Four colleges of Connecticut Valley (Amherst, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Mount Holyoke, Sn 
offer cultural life. Northampton is a peaceful 
30,000 located in scenic countryside with summe 
and winter sports, four hours from New York, two 
from Boston. Send resume to Phyllis A. Reinhardt, 
Ln. Hillyer Art Library, Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, üss. 

CATALOGER: science background preferred: Le- 
high University. Department well organized with 
adequate clerical assistance. Library has newly 
established Center for the Information Sciences. 
Bethlehem, Pa., 90 miles from New York City, 50 
miles from Philadelphia. James D. Mack, Ln. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Worcester Junior College. 
Library degree, salary commensurate with experience. 
Immediate appointment. One-month vacation, social 
security, YMCA retirement, faculty rank. Entering 
new library in December. Write Dean John Elber- 
feld. WJC, 766 Main St, Worcester, Mass. 

BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. II. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. 
Graduation from ALA-accredited library school, 
plus 4 years experience. Salary $7790-$8580, plus 
576 of the New York State retirement paid by the 
city. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir, New Rochelle Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN needed for challenging position in 
growing library, not under civil service, but a mem- 
ber of Mid-Hudson System. Send statement regard- 
ing college and library school degrees and library 
experience to: Personnel Committee, Hudson Area 
Association Library, Hudson, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN, reference. Male or female. If you 
are bright, imaginative, conscientious, have a 5th 
year degree, and get along well with people, we 
offer you an opportunity to suggest and try some of 
your ideas in a library serving business, industry, 
city people, suburbanites, and, of course, students. 
You will work with a full-time staff of 14. You will 
have our collection of 80,000 volumes at your dis- 
posal We serve a community of 35,000 people in 
northern New Jersey. We are within commuting dis- 
tance of New York City. (Three of our professionals 
live in New York.) Salary $5050-$6312. (We may 
hire within the range.) Month's vacation, 38-hour 
week, pension, Blus Cross group available, 15 days 
sick leave, etc. Write B-308. 

REFERENCE librarian, residential town twelve 
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miles north of Boston. Require LS degree or college 
degree and library experience. Salary range $4700— 
$5100. Four weeks vacation. Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 
Pension plan. Apply Mrs. Elizabeth S. Garbarino, 
Ln. Public Library, Stoneham, Mass. 

BOOKMOBILES. Supervising librarian to coordi- 
nate the operation of three bockmobiles with an 
annual circulation in excess of 200,000 and a staff 
of 15, including 4 librarians. Minimum qualifica- 
tions: graduation from an accredited library school, 
eligibility for New York State certification, and pre- 
vious supervisory experience in bookmobiles. Salary 
$7450-$9250 in annual increments of $300. Pension, 
social security, 20 days paid annual leave, 12 days 
paid sick leave, with medical and hospitalization 
insurance available. Apply Personnel Director, 
Queens Borough Public Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., 
Jamaica 32, N.Y. 

THE Public Library of New London, Conn. Head 
librarian wanted for a library containing 70,000 
volumes in a community of 35,000 people. Library 
degree and administrative experience necessary. Sal- 

ependent upon qualifications. Apply to Ralph 

dleigh, Pres, Board of Trustees, Public Li- 
brary of New London, New London, Conn. 


southeast 


TWO administrative positions in progressive, cen- 
tral Florida city available immediately. Attractive 
community with growing cultural interests and excel- 
lent climate. 1) Adult services head to plan, promote, 
and develop reader's advisory, reference, and circula- 
tion services. 2) Coordinator of children’s services 
and extension to plan and direct the services of the 
children’s department, mobile libraries, and branch. 
Both positions require graduate library degree and 
experience. Civil service benefits. No written examina- 
tion. New building of 30,000 sq. ft. planned for com- 
pletion by next year. Salary $6300-$6900, depending 
upon qualications. Address inquiries or apply to Wal- 
ter H. Murphy, City Ln., Park Trammell Public Li- 
brary, Lakeland, Fla. 

HEAD librarian. Public library in growing area in 
Picayune, Mississippi, tung tree capital of the world, 
near new NASA Testing Facility, and within an hour 
of both New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The Li- 
brary and Cultural Center is in a new and well- 
equipped building. Tremendous opportunity for 
qualified person. Library degree and experience re- 
quired, Write Mrs. C. B. Jones, 1303 Fifth Ave., Pi- 
cayune, Miss. 

POSITION of city librarian is open in Petersburg, 
Va. Graduation from a recognized school of library 
science plus four years of professional library expe- 
rience, at least two of which have been in a responsi- 
ble capacity required. Salary range $5325 to $6420 a 
year plus fringe benefits. Send resume of training 
and experience to General Services Division, Room 
205, City Hall, Petersburg, Va. 23803. 

DIRECTOR. Administers Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association and chief administrative 
officer of 3 county libraries. 3 main county libraries, 
2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. Growing semirural area 
of approximately 100,000. 19 miles south of Washing- 
ton, D.C. State retirement, group Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 3 weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, profes- 
sional expense allowance. Graduate library science 
degree. Minimum experience of 3 years including 
some administrative. Starting salary depending upon 
nature and extent of experience, Write Col. Robert 
A. Case, Pres, Charles County Board of Library 


Trustees, La Plata, Md. 

ACQUISITIONS department head. 5th year degree 
from ALA-accredited library school and experience 
in acquisitions required. 335,000-volume library serv- 
ing rapidly growing land-grant university with 6000 
students in beautiful and scenic area of southwestern 
Virginia. Salary range $6432-$8040. Position open 
November 1. Apply to Library Director Frank C. 
Shirk, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. 24061. 

CATALOGER: Petersburg Public Library. Posi- 
tion open. Graduation from an accredited library 
school required. 40-hour week, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, city retirement plan, social security. Send re- 
sume to General Services Division, Room 205, City 
Hall, Petersburg, Va. 23803. 

COLLEGE library on beautiful new campus with 
completely air-conditioned buildings. Positions open: 
head librarian, reference librarian, music librarian. 
Faculty status, salary scale, TIAA, hospitalization. 
Margaret Bennett, Acting Ln., St. Andrews Presby- 
terian College, Laurinburg, N.C. 28352. 

BALTIMORE County Public Library, a rapidly 
expanding suburban library system serving a popu- 
lation of nearly 600,000, needs branch librarians for 
agencies of varying sizes. Salaries start at $6725, 
$7181, and $7636, depending on experience. Usual 
fringe benefits. All positions require MLS from ALA- 
accredited library school For information, write: 
Nancy A. Maier, Personnel Officer, Baltimore County 
Public Library, 25 W. Chesapeake Ave., Towson, 
Md., 21204. 

PROFESSIONAL /ibrarian for new modern public 
library in small city of much historic interest. LS de- 
gree and experience desired. Salary open. Usual 
fringe benefits. Direct inquiries to Mrs. Cyrus Pyle, 
New Castle Library Commission, New Castle, Del. 

CATALOGER: 5th year degree from an ALA- 
accredited library school required. Cataloging staff 
consists of seven professionals and four clerks. Uni- 
versity of 6800 students offering the PhD degree in 
eighteen subject fields. Fringe benefits include in- 
surance, hospitalization, major medical, social secu- 
rity, state retirement, sick and annual leave. Pleasant 
working conditions in a modern building. Salary 
range, $5640-$7032. Contact Frank C. Shirk, Dir., 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
24061. 

WANTED: city librarian to direct, supervise, plan, 
organize, and coordinate all library activities for a 
city of 40,000 population. Requirements: graduation 
from a library school of recognized standing plus 
several years of professional experience. Virginia 
certification desirable. Salary range $5880 to $7055 
per year. Apply to Drawer 1, Room 205, City Hall, 
Petersburg, Va. 23803. 

midwest 
MEDICAL librarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 49503. 

TWO positions open. Head of children’s depart- 
ment: reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required. Starting salary to $6116, depending 
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on training and experience. Retirement, social secur- 
ity, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization, Apply Clare 

. Sergeant, Dir. Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional 
system serving rural areas but located close to the 
cultural advantages of the twin cities. $5650—$6240. 
Apply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regional 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

CHILDREN'S /ibrarian needed in a new attrac- 
tive public library in a university community, 5- 
year library degree, experience preferred. 4 weeks 
vacation, sick leave, and other fringe benefits. Min- 
imum salary $5800. Apply to Gertrude F. Hale, Ln., 
Public Library, 950 Abbott Rd. East Lansing, 
Mich. 

CATALOGER for position in growing modern li- 
brary. LS degree required. Salary open. Retirement 
plan, vacations, etc. Write and send resume to R. W., 
Wick, Pres, Board of Trustees, 36 N. Crandon Ave., 
Niles, Ohio 44446, 

CATALOGERS. Salary range $5900-$6500. Reor- 
ganized technical services department, initiating con- 
veyor-line processing, offers exceptional opportunity 
for two additional professional catalogers, who will 
help process some 75,000 volumes annually. Require- 
ments: LS degree, enthusiasm, competence, and at 
least one year of original cataloging experience in a 
large or medium-sized library. Four weeks vacation, 
liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent edu- 
cational and cultural facilities in Ohio's capital (and 
second largest) city. Write to Personnel Officer, Pub- 
lic Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

HEAD /ibrarian wanted at Menominee, Michigan, 
located 250 miles north of Chicago. Population, 
11,310. Library located on Green Bay of Michigan. 
Library has 37,000 books, circulation 170.000. Librar- 
ian must have master's degree in library science. 
Salary $6000. Former librarian held position for ten 
years, For information write and send resume to 
Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, Menominee, 
Mich. 

CITY of Decatur, Illinois, offers employment to 
public librarians in all services: children's, technical 
processes, young people, bookmobile, reference, and 
adult. All positions immediately available, Salaries 
begin at $5748 and may advance to $8460 ($479— 
$704 monthly). Seven-step payroll schedule. Library 
school degree and U.S. Citizenship required, Experi- 
enced librarians may start above minimum. Employee 
benefits include 4 weeks annual vacation, paid sick 
leave, excellent retirement program. Living conditions 
and recreational facilities unsurpassed. Air-condi- 
tioned buildings and bookmobiles. 50 miles west from 
the University of Illinois. Millikin University in the 
city. Decatur Public Library has IBM integrated data 
processing which allows opportunity for professional 
growth and creative development. For additional in- 
formation write Decatur. Civil Service Commission, 
County Building, 253 E. Wood St. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant, male or female, for ref- 
erence and cataloging. Starting salary $5174. State 
retirement, Blue Cross, social security, 22 days paid 
vacation, sick leave. Write Emma Sihler, Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Adrian, Mich. 

THREE positions. Bachelor's and library degree re- 
quired. Salary range in 6 steps, first 5% increase 
after 6 months. 22 days vacation, sick leave, Wiscon- 
sin retirement plan. health insurance provided. 
Librarian I: Central library, general duties include 
circulation, some reference, technical processes, and 
publie relations. Librarian I: Extension service, 
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assistant to head of extension; duties include super- 
vision of one booktrailer with staff of 2, experience 
preferred. Salary range $5496-$7011. Librarian ll: 
Central library, main responsibilities in public re- 
lations; writing ability, experience required. Begin- 
ning salary dependent upon qualifications Salary 
range $5976-$7624. Apply: Rose Mosigian, Asst. 
Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 
53140. 

REFERENCE /ibrarians to work in new main li- 
brary, subject divisions: literature and fine arts, so- 
cial science, 5th year graduates, $5750-$6950. All po- 
sitions have a month's vacation with pay, cumula- 
tive sick leave, outstanding retirement system. Apply: 
Personnel Office, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

LIBRARIAN I openings for reference librarian and 
for newly established positions of children's and adult 
services librarians. Beginning salary from $6150 to 
$6672 depending upon experience. Annual increments 
to $7438. Library degree required. Payment of $144 
on health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, cumulative 
sick leave, good retirement plan. Main library lochte 
in new cultural center which includes an arMnsti- 
tute, planetarium, and little theatre, with an audi- 
torium and an historical museum beginning construc- 
tion. Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year, lib- 
eral arts, church-related college of 1450 students, to 
begin September 1. Duties include a few hours refer- 
ence. Library degree or its near completion required; 
experience not necessary. Usual benefits, 10 months, 
39-hour week, salary open. Library moved into its 
new, spacious, air-conditioned building in September 
1962. Excellent opportunity. Apply Maudie Linn 
Nesbitt, Hd. Ln. 

HEAD /ibrarian. Suburban city of 35,000. Library 
science degree and some experience required. Staff 
of 10. Book collection, 40,000. Usual professional 
benefits, Salary $7500-$8500 annually, depending on 
experience. Position available immediately. Apply to: 
President, Library Board, Chicago Heights (Ill) 
Public Library. 

HEAD librarian for an expanding public library 
with 23,000 volumes and current annual circulation 
of 165,000 in west suburban village of 25,000, 20, 
miles west of Chicago. New building, with excellent 
facilities, completed in 1963. Good schools, fine 
parks and cultural interests. Congenial staff. Salary 
commensurate with experience and background. One 
month vacation, municipal retirement, sick leave, 
Blue Cross hospitalization, etc. Apply: Marvip J. 
Nicol, President, Helen M. Plum Memorial Library, 
Lombard, Ill. 

LIBRARIAN needed to head technical processes 
in large public library. Challenging position with 
opportunity to explore library applications of data 
processing. Salary range $7870-$9300, depending on 
qualifications. Library school graduate plus six years 
of appropriate professional experience. Experience in 
data processing preferred, but not mandatory. 40- 
hour work week. Liberal vacation, sick leave, and 
retirement plans. Apply to: Personnel Librarian, St. 
Louis Public Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 63103. 

REFERENCE—adult services librarian for subur- 
ban library near Chicago. Population 15.000. Library 
degree required. Salary open. Month vacation, retire- 
ment plan, usual holidays, and benefits. Send resume 
and references to Box B-306. 
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LIBRARY Coordinator to plan new senior high 
school library first, then coordinate school library 
work. MSLS required, teaching experience prefer- 
able. $7500-$8500; higher for exceptionally well- 
trained and experienced person; insurance plan in- 
cluded. Full year's employment with 2 weeks paid 
vacation. Apply immediately to: O. S. Anderson, 
Director of Personnel, Fargo Public Schools, 1104 
Second Ave. So., Fargo, N.D. 

CHALLENGE!! Want to organize a county li- 
brary? Near metropolitan area $8000-$9000. Your 
own initiative and organizational ability controls 
future. Send resume to B-307. 

CHILDREN'S or elementary school librarian to 
review children’s books for the Booklist. The re- 
viewer reads and evaluates new children's books and 
writes annotations for publication in The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin. All work is done 
at ALA headquarters in Chicago. Applicants should 
have a library degree and experience with children 
in a public or elementary school library and a good 
basic knowledge of children's literature; they should 
algo be able to evaluate books for children and to 
W concise annotations. Beginning salary, $7488. 
Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. Apply to Edna 
Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

ASSISTANT librarian for regional library serving 
22.000 population. Headquarters in city of 80,000, 
50 miles from Kansas City. Variety of duties in 
growing library program. Starting salary, without 
experience, $5400. Apply: Jerry F. Young, Ln., Roll- 
ing Hills Regional Library, St. Joseph, Mo. 64506. 

SOUTHERN Illinois University, Edwardsville Cam- 
pus, Edwardsville, Illinois. New 2600-acre campus, 
25 minutes from downtown St. Louis. Present en- 
rollment of 5700, projected to 18,000 by 1973. 
$3,500,000 library building under construction, 
500,000 volume capacity. Book collection of 135,000 
growing rapidly. Faculty rank, month's vacation, 
eligibility for sabbatical leave, and participation in 
outstanding Illinois university retirement system. 
Order librarian, Lovejoy Library. Supervise clerical 
staff of 4. Book budget of $157,000 expected to in- 
crease sharply. Separate bibliography department for 
searching and verification. of orders. MLS and ap- 
propriate order experience required. Starting salary 
range $8000-$8500, depending upon qualifications. 
Apply: Eugene Herscher, Assoc. Ln. Reference li- 
brarian, Alton Library. (Describes position for 
1964/65; another assignment in Lovejoy Library in 
1965 would relate to applicant's interests and qualifi- 
cations.) MLS degree required. Starting salary range 
$6500-$8500, depending upon qualifications. Apply: 
Jofin C. Abbott, Ln. 

OHIO State University Library is seeking candi- 
dates for the following positions which require a 
graduate degree from an accredited library school 
and acceptable professional library experience. Sal- 
aries listed are maximum beginning salaries depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Merit increases follow. 1) 
Head of reference department and associate (or as- 
sistant) professor. Administers reference department 
in the main library of an expanding university cam- 
pus of ten colleges and graduate school. Is expected 
to continue development of dynamic program of ref- 
erence’ service. In addition to head, there are five 
reference librarians, head of documents division, two 
clerks, and part-time student assistants. Salary 
$11,268. 2) Librarian of foreign languages graduate 
library and assistant professor (or instructor). Ad- 


ministers a collection of 4000 volumes. Works with 
the teaching departments on the development of the 
foreign language book collections. Serves as a con- 
sultant to graduate students and research scholars. 
Graduate degree in the field of foreign languages. 
Salary $8568. 3) Head of social work and home 
economics libraries and instructor. Administers so- 
cial work library, containing approximately 16,500 
volumes, and the home economics library, containing 
approximately 3500 volumes. Emphasis is on refer- 
ence work and administrative functions. Cooperates 
with the faculty in book selection. Training or ex- 
perience in the social sciences desirable. Salary 
$7668. 4) Head of documents division and instruc- 
tor. Administers documents division of the reference 
department. Assists faculty, students, and staff in 
use of documents and technical reports, Brings 
pertinent documents to the attention of department 
librarians and heads of other public service units. 
Determines documents to be cataloged and location 
of first copy. Salary $7668. 5) Cataloger and instruc- 
tor. Half-time general cataloging using LC and ALA 
catalog rules; also LC classification. Remaining half- 
time spent cataloging Russian language works with 
LC cards. Proficiency in Russian language and read- 
ing knowledge of one Germanic or Romanic lan- 
guage. Salary $6996. Apply to Mrs. Celianna Wilson, 
The Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., 
Columbus. 

PROJECTED  three-campus community college 
(one now operating) in Macomb County, Michigan. 
requires sizable library staffs. Opening now exists 
for assistant librarian. Top salary and usual bene- 
fits. Address Dr. Robert E. Turner, Macomb County 
Community College, 22240 Federal Ave. Warren, 
Mich. 48089, 


mountain plains 
HEAD librarian wanted in midwestern community 
of 6000. Chance to develop library which is proposed 
center for future regional library. Salary open. 5th 
year library degree preferred. Contact Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Box 325, Fairbury, Neb. 

DIRECTOR, Reader Services Division, needed, Pri- 
mary responsibility that of developing a coordinated 
plan of library services to state agencies and institu- 
tions as liaison officer between the library divisions 
and agency personnel. Also supervises and adminis- 
ters the Public Services Section; eight divisional staff 
members. Fifth year library degree from an ALA-ac- 
credited library school plus five years professional li- 
brary experience, one in a responsible administrative 
position required. $7764—$9414, retirement, group in- 
surance. Write: State Librarian, Mrs. Mildred J. 
Heyer, Nevada State Library, Carson City 89701— 
amidst trees, mountains, lakes, sagebrush, brooks, 
and a burgeoning population. 

TWO assistant librarians, one a specialist in school 
libraries and the other in reference and documents in 
Adams State College, a small teachers college in 
Colorado. 5th year LS degree desired. Faculty rank 
with tenure, sabbatical leave, and fringe benefits. 
Salary $6000 plus, depending on background. Write 
P. L. Dunham, Ln., Alamosa, Colo. 

LIBRARIAN II wanted by the city of Pueblo, 
Colorado, Public Library. Population 97,000. Four 
new positions now open. Opportunity to work in a 
new $750,000 library now under construction. Salary 
range: $440 to $503. Degree required in library 
science. Experience is desirable but not essential. 
Two weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement program. 
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All applications showing experience and education 
will be considered. Apply to Personnel Director, City 
Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona. Several professional openings 
with the nation's fastest growing city (515,000). Li- 
brarian I: with no experience, $5400-$6600; with ex- 
perience, $5640; Librarian II: $6168-$7200. Openings 
for section head of science and industry, and for 
branch librarian. Librarian IIT: $6456-$8280, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Openings for head of extension 
division and for central library division head. Annual 
salary increases. Comprehensive fringe benefits, Un- 
surpassed resort climate p/us approved branch ex- 
pansion program promising good advancement op- 
portunities, Send complete resume to: Robert W. 
Galloway, Pers. Supv., 251 W. Washington, Phoenix 
85003. 


pacific northwest 
POSITION open. County librarian for beautiful new 
library in fine climate of central Oregon. Near ex- 
cellent recreational facilities. Population 9500. Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service throughout 
county. Candidate must be a graduate of an accredited 
library school. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Apply Alma Lippman, Chmn., Library Board, Crook 
County Library, Prineville, Ore. 


far west 
CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children's librarians es- 
pecially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of li- 
brarianship available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qualifications, Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
work. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid-for 
health and life insurance. Splendid local educational 
and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weather. Citi- 
zenship required. Write Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 
Civie Center, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San Diego. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

CITY librarian, Visalia, California (serving 30,000 
population in the area, county seat of Tulare Co.). 
Salary open. Attractive, air-conditioned library with 
good public relations. Expansion planned. Sick leave, 
health insurance, retirement plan, social security, Li- 
brary degree required. Experience desirable. Apply 
Mrs. Phoebe Winkler, Public Library, Visalia, Calif. 
93277. 

LIBRARIAN II opening in reference section. Be- 
ginning salary $6318 with increases to $7500. ALA- 
accredited school graduate plus two years experience. 
Health insurance, retirement plan, 12 days vacation 
and sick leave plus all legal holidays. New central 
library building. Apply Personnel Office, Stockton & 
San Joaquin County Public Library, 605 N. El 
Dorado, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 

CITY librarian, Vallejo, Calif. (pop. 62,700), 
$727-$883. Heads expanding library program featur- 
ing new bookmobile service, participation in North 
Bay Cooperative Library System (San Francisco Bay 
Area) and planning for new headquarters. Library 
science degree plus four years increasingly responsi- 
ble experience. Other openings: Senior Librarian 
$517-$628, professional degree and 2 years experi- 
ence. Junior Librarian $447-$543, professional degree 
and interest in work with children. Apply to Person- 
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nel Department, Room 17, City Hall, Vallejo, Calif. 

CHILDREN's and bookmobile librarian. Oppor- 
tunities for advancement in the largest county in the 
United States which includes beautiful mountain and 
desert country. Requirements: degree from accredited 
library school. Salary range $5280-$6540. Benefits: 
social security, retirement plan, vacation, paid health 
insurance, sick leave. Apply: Civil Service & Person- 
nel Department, Courthouse Annex, Ground Floor, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

COUNTY librarian. Challenge for a professional 
librarian in historic Calaveras County in the heart of 
Mother Lode. Requirements: Degree from an ac- 
credited library school and two years experience. 
Write: Basil E. Esmond, County Clerk, San Andreas, 
Calif. 95249, 


hawaii 
CHILDREN'S librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui, and Aiea, Oahu; 1 year professional 
children's library program experience, $5592-$7128. 


Librarian II for young adult program in Wailuku, 
Maui; l year professional library experience, $5 
Sec- 


$7128. Catalog librarian III to head catalogin 

tion of centralized processing program of public 
library; 3 years professional cataloging experience, 
$6792-$8664. State of Hawaii civil service positions 
requiring graduation from ALA-accredited school; 
medical plan, social security coverage, retirement 
plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Personnel 
Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


canada 
CATALOGER II. York University Libraries. LS 
degree and experience with LC classification required. 
Knowledge of Russian or experience in serials cata- 
loging desirable. Salary range $5725-$7150. Apply 
Mrs. H. B. Wood, Office of Director of Libraries, 
York University, 2275 Bayview Ave., Toronto 12. 
CATALOGER. Responsible position with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. University library on hill- 
side campus in pleasant small city. Salary open; 
good fringe benefits; library expanding; new build- 
ing soon with excellent working conditions and staff 
facilities; creative arts activities on campus; mem- 
bership in faculty club, etc.; friendly informal 
atmosphere. Experienced librarian with some ex- 
perience and 5th year LS degree preferred. Apply 
with references and resume of education and experi- 
ence to Dr. Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln., University of 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

WOMAN, 5th year ABLS, MA, 14 years experiertce 
university libraries, seeks position as assistant direc- 
tor in large system or director of small college 


library. Write B-302-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75e. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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On the Way. os from Sjostrom USA In our design portfolio, 


just waiting for your summons, another and new example of Sjóstróm design. Our drawing 
boards are constantly in service, to pass on to production innovations for ever-changing 
libraries. Also in the study stage for ‘feasibility’ are still other items. Whatever their status, 
ine furniture pieces like the design above, or the contemporary furniture below, illustrate 
that Sjöström is keeping pace with the NOW and FUTURE. When it's timeless design, dur- 
ability and useability you are seeking, then it's CENTURA 400 by Sjóstróm that you need. 
Request Alpha III catalog 

for the complete details 

on Sjóstróm. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19122 
Other Sjostrom equipped libraries are shown on the reverse of this page. 


Lafayette College Library / VINCENT G. KLING F.A.I.A. Archite 


—— 
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Today's C Q21W/Q #00 libraries reflect the “economy of quality" 


It's a known fact that a product made right to begin with costs a whole lot less in the long 
run. CENTURA 400 Library Furniture is quality-made for those who want long-lasting 
and maintenance-free service. It is for those who expect first cost to be final cost. In the 
outstanding libraries shown below, Sjóstróm-Quality library furniture was installed in the 
interests of true economy as well as appearance, durability, and usefulness. Your archi- 
tect is vitally interested 
in enduring design. Ask 
him what he thinks. Then 
think well on his answer. LIBRARY FURNITURE 


772473 SJÖSTRÖM 





JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC., 
1717 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19122 
for those who believe in the economy of quality 






High School Library 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N.Y 
Eggers and Higgins, Architects 
received 1963 N.Y. State Libraries 
Ass'n citation for best designed 
library for an Instructional 
Material Center 


Anna Meyer Branch 
Public Library, Monroe, La 


Stickney-Forest View Library 
Berwyn, Illinois 





Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Miss 





(below) Black Memorial Room, Norfolk, Va. Public Library 


A 





Be. 





Bro-Dart Industries Exhibit, A.L.A. 1964, St. Louis, Missouri 


If you missed the A.L.A. Conference, 
here is what was new from Bro-Dart 


You have probably already heard from your fellow librarians who attended the 
St. Louis Convention about the startling new innovations by Bro-Dart. . . or you may 
have read about it in the New York Times (July 2 issue) . . . or perhaps seen it on 
television (KSD-TV, St. Louis, June 29). 


But in case you've been on vacation, the new introductions were: 

1 — Bro-Dart Book Detective: An electronic device that detects unauthorized re- 
moval of library materials. 

2 — Master Colorprints Program: Now, fully cataloged and processed art prints, 
complete with commentary and bibliography, programmed for study and 
enjoyment and prepared for library circulation. 

3 — New Steel Book Truck with lockable compartment of clear plexiglass. 


4 — World's Fair Reference Desk: A duplicate of one of the six custom reference 


desks manufactured and supplied by Bro-Dart for Library/USA was on display 
in the Bro-Dart exhibit. 


And, of course, Bro-Dart was represented with a selection of fine furniture in both 
the Contemporary and Traditional styles (the revolving atlas stand and double-sloped 
children's picture book table with individual cushioned stools were especial hits), the 


Bro-Dart Line of Supplies and Charging Systems, and the Bro-Dart family of Book Services 
for every library need. 


If you did miss the convention, or if you would like your memory jogged (it was a hectic 
week), please write and ask us for information about any or all of the above. 


Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 1338A, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J., 07114; Los Angeles, Calif. m Williamsport, Penna. m Toronto, Ont. 
Library supplies, furniture and charging. systems I Alanar Book Processing Center m Bro-Dart Books li Unidoc Service 


En a word... 


"recommended 


P acm p "(re'ks Mens... 

ñ. the act or fact of beginning anew; com 

Ma mencement again. | : (TRUE Ve 
duld | rec-om-mend (rek’a mend’), v.t. l to 





fé... speak in favor of; suggest favorably: to 

y miles recommend a person for the job. The waiter 

The gun || recommended fried chicken as the best dish on 

he good or the menu. Can you recommend a good ad- 

t». recotls. venture story? 2. to advise; counsel: The doc 

ee lor recommended that she stay in bed. 3. to 

sion of a make pleasing or attractive: The location of 
irectton the camp recommends it as a summer homt. — 

"direc- | 4. to hand over for safekeeping; commit; | 
ch “av- entrust: J ... devoutly recommended my 


~a spirit to its Maker (Robert Louis Stevenson - 
—n. Informal. a recommendation. 
“*adiaval Latin recomme»e?^ 


The New 2-Volume 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
DICTIONARY 


je 


Here is our living language, lucidly presented 
in the first dictionary expressly designed to be 
used in conjunction with an encyclopedia. De- 
tailed, modern, and up-to-the-minute, the new 
World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary contains 
more than 180,000 entries and definitions, 
20,000 of which did not even exist a generation 
ago! It fits proudly in the tradition of fine 
library service. 
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Reviewed and “`. . . recommended for school, home, and 
library use" in The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin (September 1, 1963). 








FIELD ENTERPRISES 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
London * Rome * Sydney * Toronto 
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How University Microfilms 
drastically reduces the high cost 
of storing periodicals. 


Did you know that if you subscribe to 500 magazines, it 

will cost you $116,250 to store them for thirty years? 

University Microfilms has developed a system that can 

reduce this cost by 94%. That's right. Instead of costing 

$116,250, the UMI system costs you only $6,975. And you 

still give people the convenience of paper copies. 
Here's how the UMI system works: 


You place a subscription to any 

e magazinethrough your library o m UN & 

agent. Same as you've always done. 

And you continue to receive the reg- 
ular paper issues. 


At the same time you place a 

e subscription with University 
Microfilms for a microfilm copy of 
the magazine. The cost of this sub- 
scription is about the same as you've been paying 
for binding periodicals,so there is no increase in costs. 








3 At the end of the volume year, University Micro- You keep the paper copies of E 
e films ships your microfilm copy of the magazine. You 4. the magazine in the library 

get the entire year's editions on one roll of microfilm unbound until the period of great- 
with an index for the year at the beginning of the reel. est use is over. (Studies show that 
this varies from two to five years, 
depending on the publication.) At 

the end of this period, you throw 
out the paper copies and substi- 
tute the microfilm. 

That's all you have to do to cut 
your costs by 94% (or $109,275). 
And you do it without reducing 
your service. 





If you want to know more about [LB Usiversiry MICROFILMS, INC. d 
the UMI Periodical System, write: M 313 NORTH FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


A subsidiary of Xerox Corporation 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25€ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


Are your present guides robbing 
you of valuable catalog card space? 
Replace them with Space-Saver Gold- 
en Guides and get maximum use of 
every inch of space in your catalog 
drawers. 

Every pressboard guide you replace 
gives you room for a Golden Guide 
plus 3 more catalog cards. In a 60 
drawer unit with 15 guides to a 
drawer, you'l gain space enough for 
2700 additional catalog cards. 

Or take advantage of this thinness 
to refine your guiding to speed up fil- 
ing and finding. Every pressboard 
guide you remove leaves space for 4 
Golden Guides. Even buff guides are 
twice as thick as Golden Guides. 

' And Golden Guides are tough — 
made of laminated Mylar*. Won't tear, 


GOLDEN 
GUIDES 


give you more space 
in your catalog 


drawers 


100 
Golden Guides 





split or crack in use. Tabs won’t break 
off. Fingerprints and soil wipe off with 
a damp cloth. 

Get the most of your catalog card 
drawer space. Write for the facts 
about Golden Guides — the thinnest, 
most durable guide made today — 
available only from Demco, 

*DuPont Reg. T.M. 


Guarantee 


If any Demco Space-Saver Golden 


Guide tears, splits, cracks, peels, 
warps or shatters in normal us- 
age, return it to Demco and it 
will be replaced at no cost to you. 





DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 


Be a serendipitist and discover how wonderful 
the world of books can be when tedious chores 
are no longer yours to do. Discover the 
remarkable book services available from Bro-Dart 
Books and Alanar Book Processing Center. 





When you think about it, it is pretty wonderful to be able 
to order new books exactly as you want them... with a Lifetime 
Book Jacket Cover already folded on the book...with a three-sat 
set of L. C. Catalog Cards... with book card and pocket . . . or 
even completely cataloged and processed, ready for the shelves. 


Sound relaxing? Indeed it is. Books of all U.S. 
and Foreign publishers are available, with any of 
Bro-Dart's library services, and just one order to write. 


Most serendipitous of all — the low cost! Fro Dart 


Book Services Division 


Dept. 1377.4 * 1609 Memorial Ave. 
Tibia Mane a iio aret eate ble ex babes ta Eo Williamsport, Penna. 





J want to be a serendipitist. Send more information on your book services: 
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OCTOBER COVER 


In Montefiore Hospital, The 
Bronx, a patient chooses her 
reading from a book cart. Mrs. 
Rose C. Brandt is librarian of 
the Patients’ Library. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
.any person, library, or organiza- 
'tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich, 


Samray Smith 

C. J. Hoy 
Montylou Wilson 
Mary Jo Yunker 
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à LIBRARIAN ASKS: 


As 
ea 
Y) 


WHAT IS 


VINABIND? 


a process for transforming 
paperbacks into hardbound books 


HOW IS THIS DONE? 


The original cover is mounted on hard 
boards and laminated with clear MYLAR. 
The pages are refastened using a plastic 
binding for flat opening. VINABIND is 
guaranteed for 2 years use or 50 
circulations. 


IS VINABIND EXPENSIVE? 


NO! The standard $1.00 VINABIND 
charge added to the economy of paper- 
backs brings a total savings of 50%. 


HOW MAY I USE IT? 


Send in the coupon. We'll take it 
from there. 





SAN VAL, INCORPORATED 
1913 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 63103 


Please send me: 

C Information on how to VINABIND my paperbacks. 
[] Free VINABIND catalogue of 2000 stock titles. 

C List of VINABINDS for College-Bound Students. 





Name 


Address 





WHY AGAIN SO SOON? 


The April 1961 ALA Bulletin, like this one, was 
a special issue on hospital and institution library 
services. This is a relatively small group of li- 
braries and library departments with rather spe- 
cialized services. Why again so soon? Because a 
single theme—the special kinds of sensitiveness 
hospital and institution librarians must have to 
do their work—underlies the entire contents of 
this issue, and because librarians of all kinds can 
profit by learning about and emulating these spe- 
cial kinds of sensitiveness. We say that the li- 
brarian should know his community—the librar- 
ian serving shut-ins must know his community 
to do his work. We say that the librarian should 
know his patrons—the hospital librarian must 
know his patrons to do his work. The articles by 
Mrs. Gale and by Miss Lucioli and Miss Fleak 
bring these platitudes to vivid life. And so it is 
throughout the whole spectrum of services offered 
by this extraordinary group of libraries. 

General plans for this issue were made by 
Clara E. Lucioli, head of the Hospitals and Insti-,, 
tutions Department, Cleveland Public Library, 
and Mrs. Vera S. Flandorf, librarian of the 
Nurses’ and Children's Library, Children's Me- 
morial Hospital, Chicago, working with ALA 
staff. After the general ideas were developed; 
Miss Lucioli produced a plan so detailed and , 
complete that the editor had only to follow it 
like a blueprint. Eleanor Phinney, executive sec- 
retary of the Association of Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries, was as always helpful and re- 
sourceful.—Eb. . 


1965 LIBRARY/USA STAFF NEEDED 


Library/USA, the ALA-Special Libraries Associa- 
tion-American Documentation Institute project at the 
New York World's Fair, encourages the applications 
of reference and children's librarians for service with 
the exhibit during the 1965 season of the fair, April 
7-October 17. Two weeks of intensive training on 
data processing and information storage and retrieval 
techniques are provided free for all staff members. 
Following the training period, staff members work 
on a regular six-hour daily schedule at the exhibit for 
four weeks. Staff members receive round-trip air 
transportation to New York and $15 a day during 
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their participation in the project. Librarians who 
have previously applied for service need not apply 
again; their applications will be considered in the 
selection of staff for 1965 if they have indicated they 
are available during that time. Those interested should 
write for application blanks to Gordon P. Martin, 
Project Director, Library/USA, United States Pavil- 
ion, New York World's Fair, Flushing 52, New York. 
Applications will be accepted unti! December 3l, 
1964; selection will be made in January and an- 
nounced by February 1. 


BILL TO AUTHORIZE GRANTS FOR HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH BECOMES LAW 
The President on July 28 signed H.R.6237, a 
bill to provide grants for the support of projects 
to collect, describe, preserve, compile, and pub- 
lish documentary source materials significant to 
the history of the United States. Now Public 
Law 88-383, it authorizes a $500,000 annual ap- 
propriation to the General Services Administra- 
tion for a grant-in-aid program over a five-year 
period. The administrator of GSA, upon the 
advice and recommendation of the National 
Historical Publications Commission, is author- 
ized to make grants to federal, state, and local 
agencies and to nonprofit organizations and in- 
stitutions for the purposes described. 


* 


Theodore C. Hines, who wrote “Programmed 
Learning and In-Service Training in Libraries” 
for the September issue, should have been iden- 
tified as assistant to the dean, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. Since writing the 
article he has learned that Patriek R. Penland, 
director of the library school at Southern Con- 
necticut State College, New Haven, has been 
using programmed instruction experimentally in 
the library school there for some time. 


* 


Local Public Library Administration, prepared 
jointly by the American Library Association and 
the International City Managers! Association, 
has been published by the latter organization 
(1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 60637). A rapid check 
of the table of contents reveals that 4 of the 14 
chapters are by members of the ALA Executive 


Board. 375 p., $7.50. 
* 


The May-June issue of the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin has a stimulating section on intellectual 
freedom edited by Leonard B. Archer, director of 
the Oshkosh Public Library and chairman of the 
Wisconsin Library Association's Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee. The section is available as a 
separate at 256; send order with cash or stamps 
to Mr. Archer. LII 


ONE LIBRARIAN TO 


Book news from 
CHILTON'S 
Library Adviser, 
Mary Jo Groenevelt 


Ts time, I want to show off our pub- 
lishing versatility. So I've picked four 
Fall books that have nothing in common 
— except that they're ours, and choice. 

GLENN'S AUTO TROUBLESHOOTING 
GUIDE by Hanorp T. GLENN is a handy 
pocket manual that shows how to trace 
any kind of car trouble without taking 
the car apart first. The basic text is identi- 
cal to the long "Troubleshooting" chapter 
of Glenn's New Auto Repair Manual 1964 
also published by us. There are many il- 
lustrations, all extremely helpful. $2.95. 
(629.287) 

OUR INDIAN HERITAGE by C. FAYNE 
PORTER presents appreciative profiles of 
twelve Indians who have had notable im- 
pact on American life. They range from 
the almost legendary Hiawatha to Ishi — 
the "wild man" discovered several years 
ago in California, who has already been 
the subject of a fascinating bestseller. Il- 
lustrated. $4.95. (970.2) 

ISLANDS IN SPACE by DANDRIDGE M. 
CoLE and DonaLp W. Cox (Foreword by 
Willy Ley) makes a convincing case for 
exploring the planetoids (or asteroids) — 
those tiny, forgotten objects in space which 
the authors believe have considerable sci- 
entific, commercial, and military value. 
Both men are distinguished space experts, 
and Dr. Cox has written two other fine 
books for us. November. $5.50. (523.44) 

THE GOLD COOK BOOK by Louis P. 
DeGouy is the 14th printing, in an at- 
tractive new format, of a classic cookbook 
by one of the great chefs of our time. 
There are over 2400 gourmet recipes, from 
hors d'oeuvres to desserts. Foreword by 
Oscar of the Waldorf. $4.95. (641.5) 

How's that for a mixed bag? 


Free LC cards available on every title. 
Write for our Dewey-Decimalized Catalog. 


CHITON BOOKS 
“The Library-Minded Publisher" 
525 Locust St., Philadelphia 6 
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How can all three be 
“most used?” 
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Encyclopedia publishers 

are human. Each believes 
his own set is the one 
high school students prefer. 


You can settle the 





argument easily. Just watch 
k the students. 


They'll be using all of the three major adult 
encyclopedias, of course. 


But notice how many concentrate on just one, 
Collier's. 


There's no mystery about why. Students don't go 
to an encyclopedia simply because it has more words 
than any other. Or because it weighs more.” What 
they're looking for is genuine usefulness. 


Are all the facts there? Are they up to date? Are 
they authoritative? Is the writing alive and znteresting? 


Most students find that Collier's 
measures up in every respect. 
So they use it. Often. 

See for yourself. 


* The 24 volumes of Collier's 
Encyclopedia weigh exactly 95 
pounds. A splendid weight. 
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L-62-28 
1000 VOLUMES 


L-63-68 
1600 VOLUMES 


L-62-138 
2800 VOLUMES 


r^ GOXMDBI LE 


Books FOR EVERYONE 


INFORMATION RECREATION 


L-63-51 
3500 VOLUMES 












Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles ! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total "fitness" for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


€ Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


€ All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


e Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light...plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 

e Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


@ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 


CERSTENSLAGEA BOOKMOBILES 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES + SALES DISPLAY COACHES + VANS e MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 








Outstanding military historians probe the plans, strategies, maneuvers, 


stalemates, action, and final outcomes of the 


Great Battles of History 





THE BATTLE OF ARMAGEDDON: 1918. By 
Cyrit Fats. The British and the Arabs 
aligned against the Turks and Germans 
in the last great cavalry action of his- 
tory, at Megiddo, Palestine, in 1918. 
$3.95 


ANZIO: The Gamble that Failed. By 
MARTIN BLUMENSON. The landing of the 
Allied forces at Anzio in 1944 and the 
battle with the Axis to reach mune 
3.95 


THE BATTLE OF KONIGGRATZ: Prussia's 
Victory over Austria, 1866. By Gordon 
A. Craig. A full reconstruction, based 
on first-hand accounts, of the battle that 
made Prussia the dominant power in 
central Europe. $4.50 


THE DARKEST DAY: 1814. The Washing- 
ton-Baltimore Campaign. By CHARLES 
G. MuLLER. The British occupation and 
burning of Washington. $3.95 


THE FIRST BATTLE OF THE MARNE. By 
ROBERT B. AsPREY. The first great battle 
of World War I, September, 1914. $3.95 


THE COWPENS-GUILFORD COURTHOUSE 
CAMPAIGN. By BURKE Davis. A cam- 
paign of the American Revolution fought 
in the Carolina wilderness in 1781. $3.95 


Red Sun Rising: THE SIEGE OF PORT 
ARTHUR. By REGINALD HARGREAVES, Maj. 
(Ret.). The major engagement of the 
Russo-Japanese War. 1904-1905. $3.95 


THE ZULU WAR: lIsandhlwana and 
Rorke's Drift. By RuPERT FURNEAUX. 
The fight between the British and Zulus 
in 1878. $3.95 


THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA. By PETER 

GiBBs. Britain, France and Turkey 

against Russia in the Crimea, 1854. 
$3.95 


THE BATTLE FOR 
GUADALCANAL 


By SAMUEL B. GriFFITH II, Brig. 
General, USMC (Ret.). “I con- 
gratulate Samuel B. Griffith on 
having done an outstanding job. 
Having read many other accounts 
of that great struggle, I can easily 
say that his is the most realistic 
and interesting." — FLEET 
ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ 
$4.95 


THE BATTLE OF THE 
HUERTGEN FOREST 


By CHanLES B. MacDoNarp. A 
masterful account of the attempt 
by the U.S. VII Corps of the First 
Army to break through the Sieg- 
fried Line in 1944. “The Huertgen 
forest battle was one of the most 
bitterly fought contests in Amer- 
ican history. The book is an inspir- 
ing testament of the courage and 
endurance of our fighting men." 
— Joun TOLAND, N. Y. Times 
Book Review. $3.95 


All books in the Great Battles of History Series contain maps. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY * EAST WASHINGTON SQ., PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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At Your ; 
Fingertips... ^ 


AN INDEX TO 
HOSPITAL RELATED 
SOURCE MATERIAL 





The HOSPITAL LITERATURE INDEX brings to- 
gether, in one publication, references to arti- 
cles on more than 400 subjects in the hospital 
and health field. Over 1,000 subheads and 
cross-references make it easy to locate infor- 
mation on the most hard-to-find subjects. 


The INDEX contains references to articles in 
approximately 300 journals. In addition to hos- 
pital-health journals, it includes listings from 
popular magazines and from many periodicals 
in such fields as architecture, engineering, per- 
sonnel, laundry and food service. Hundreds of 
articles listed do not appear in other indexes. 
The INDEX also includes references to signifi- 
cant books. 


The HOSPITAL LITERATURE INDEX is indis- 
pensable in preparing subject and author bibli- 
ographies or in locating specific references in 
all areas of hospital administration, planning 
and financing, and administrative aspects of 
the medical, paramedical and prepayment 
fields. The INDEX does not include references 
on clinical medicine. 


Published quarterly, the HOSPITAL LITERA- 
TURE INDEX makes it possible for librarians to 
discontinue most current indexing practices in 
their libraries. It can be used as an up-to-date 
directory for placing subscriptions or ordering 
single copies. Each issue is complete, including 
abbreviations and addresses of journals in- 
dexed, making it unnecessary to refer to earlier 
issues for this information. The fourth issue is 
published as a full year cumulation. Annual 
subscription $10.00. 

(add $1 for Pan-American or foreign subscrip- 
tions) 

Send your order to: 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


840 North Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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More on Censorship 

I have read with interest the letter of Father 
Leo F. Petit and the reply to that letter by Ervin 
J. Gaines regarding the problem of book censor- 
ship and intellectual freedom in the July-August 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

I have further noted the seemingly official po- 
sition of the American Library Association in 
opposition to all attempts, legal or moral, to 
bring about restraints on the publication, sale, 
distribution, and selection of books. I have 
sensed an underlying distrust of intention of 
those who would disagree, however mildly, with 
this opposition, or who would question the princi- 
ple of laissez faire in matters of books and read- 
ing. 

I agree with Father Petit that there is no sim- 
ple solution to this complex question, as Mr. 
Gaines would have us believe. I agree that a 
*do-as-you-please" kind of freedom cannot be 
entirely counterbalanced by a program “to edu- 
cate the public about the meaning of freedom." 

Freedom in the abstract is, no doubt, a com- 
mendable ideal, but freedom in the concrete—be 
it in the economic, social, moral, or intellectual, 
field—regrettably has to be restrained at times. 
History and human experience have so taught 
us. I grant that many would question the validity 
of analogy in such a discussion, but the fact 
remains that society has upheld limitations upon 
man's activities in the pursuance of a common 
good—economic, social, or moral—granted that 
such restraints have, at times, been extreme, or 
have approached the tyrannical. Extremism may 
be a fault in the opposite direction. Nevertheless, 
the principle of restraint, I believe, is still valid 
in the fostering of a good for society at large, 
or for the individual. 

It is for us to exact an approach to this ques- 
tion with intelligent realism which will balance 
the preciousness of individual freedom against 
the necessity of restraint of that freedom. It is 
no mean task, but a task which cannot be solved 
by the extremes of unlimited freedom or ‘un- 
limited restraint. 

WirLiAM A. GAYNOR 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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“The Dangers of Censorship” by Ervin J. Gaines 


For the beauty and excitement of nature, 
puts into clear focus what has long been the de- 


thousands of readers turn to the books of 


sire of some—uniformity of opinion among li- 
brarians; liberal uniformity, of course. However, 
there are librarians who believe that it is per- 
fectly possible to work with their only national, 
general association while still preserving their 
own views. 

There exist in America many librarians who 
are conservatives. I am one of them. We do not 
believe in a lack of censorship, but rather favor 
loyalty to sound principles of book selection. 
It is not necessary to say here that there is no 
such thing as objectivity in book selection; wit- 
ness the small number of copies of the works 
of Welch, Rockwell, Hoggan, and others in 
American libraries. I will not even touch on mag- 
azines, but try to find those that subscribe to 
The Dan Smoot Report or The Manion Forum 
or a host of others. Excuses are made, of course. 
It is quality book selection to include Contact 
but to scorn Human Events. Big Table is worthy 
of a crusade, but no one in their right mind 
would want to see Rockwell Reports. All li- 
brarians censor. 

In addition, many librarians do not favor the 
social principles of ALA. Some of us do not feel 
race relations are aided by desegregation at 
breakneck speed. Others do not consider every 
liberal program from poverty elimination (i.e., 
pork barrels) to fluoridation (i.e., compulsory 
self-medication) worthy of ourselves as librarians 
or as human beings. There even may still exist 
good librarians who consider a Civil War dis- 
play more important than everlasting exhibits on 
one-worldism (i.e., the so-called United Nations). 

All of this is contrary to stated ALA policy, 
but no national monopoly professional organiza- 
tion can as yet dictate to this librarian how he 
can feel, think, and act. 

Braprorp Harrison IIT 

Assistant Librarian 

New York State University College 
a Buffalo 


Mr. Harrison’s last paragraph is far afield. ALA 
policy is made by the Council and, to a degree, 
by the divisions working on matters within their 
fields of interest, and in no other way. Inevitably 
statements made in the editorials and depart- 
ments of the ALA Bulletin have an official color- 
ing, but the disclaimer published on the contents 
page of each issue, “Its authors’ opinions should 
be regarded as their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted," means exactly what it says.— 
Ep. 





Hal Borland 


HIGH, WIDE AND LONESOME 
Boyhood on the Colorado frontier. 
7th Printing + $4.95 


THE DOG WHO CAME TO STAY 


About the rapport between a man, his dog, 
and nature. Illus. + $4.95 


THIS HILL, THIS VALLEY 
The changing of seasons in New England. 
Illus. « $7.50 


SUNDIAL OF THE SEASONS 
365 outdoor editorials from the 
New York Times. + $5.95 


THE SEVENTH WINTER 


A novel set in Marc vn the Civil War. 


THE AMULET 


A story of youthful adventure and fulfillment. 
4th Printing « $3.50 


WHEN THE LEGENDS DIE 
The best-selling novel of a Ute Indian boy's 
growth into manhood. 4th Printing + $4.75 


THE YOUNGEST SHEPHERD 
A new version of the Nativity story, filled with 
wonder and faith. Illus. « $2.95 


... and now in a new and revised 
edition, handsomely illustrated 
by John Pimlott 


KING OF 
SQUAW 
MOUNTAIN 


One of the Memorable 
Animal Stories of Our Time 





Originally published as Wapiti 
Pete, here in a new and revised 
edition is Hal Borland's moving 

y portrayal of a courageous 
an American elk who became the 
legend of Wyoming’s been 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Good Books Since 1792 * Philadelphia and New York 
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Library installation at the new Pennsalt Technological Center, King of Prussia, 


Pa., shows how beautifully 


Royalmetal library shelving and chairs blend into the atmosphere of this pleasant room. 


Dress up your library 
with versatile Royalmetal shelving 


Royalmetal library shelving is not only 
sturdy and functional but extremely at- 
tractive. Planned with imagination and in 
good taste, beautifully-styled Royalmetal 
shelving units, accessories, and study 
carrels give you unusual flexibility of 
color and arrangement. Made of heavy 
gauge steel, Royalmetal library products 


are of furniture quality to conform with 
modern library decor, and with no rough 
unfinished edges. Quick assembly and ease 
of adjustment are additional Royalmetal 
attributes. For a complete library instal- 
lation — shelving, tables, chairs, desks — 
write Royalmetal Corporation, Dept. 
45-H, One Park Avenue, New York 16. 


ROYALMETAL® 
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McGRAW-HILL 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 





PICTURE BOOKS 


THE HAPPY LION 
AND THE BEAR 


By Louise Fatio; illustrated in 3 
colors by Roger Duvoisin. The 
latest entertaining adventures of 
the beloved Happy Lion. 

Ages 4-8 $2.95 $2.96* 


'SHOES FOR PUNCH 


By Jocelyn Arundel; illustrated 
in 3 colors by Wesley Dennis. A 
tale of a little pony and his new 
shoes. Ages 4-8 $2.50 $2.63* 


THE YEAR SANTA 
WENT MODERN 


By Richard Armour; illustrated 
in 3 colors by Paul Galdone. An 
up-to-the-minute Christmas story 
told in light-hearted verse. 

Ages 4-8 $2.75 $2.84* 


THE MOUSE PALACE 


*By Frances Carpenter; illustrated 
in 3 colors by Adrienne Adams. 
An engaging story of ancient 
Siam, beautifully illustrated. 
Ages 6-10 $2.95 $2.96* 


THE EGYPTIANS KNEW 


By Tillie Pine and Joseph Levine; 
illustrated in 3 colors by Ezra 
Jack Keats. A companion volume 
to The Indians Knew, The Eski- 
mos Knew, etc. 

Ages 5-9 $2.95 $2.96* 


MIDDLE GROUP 


ANIMALS THAT MADE 
U.S. HISTORY 
By Edith Dorian; illustrated by 
W.N. Wilson. How animals played 


a part in America’s development. 
Ages10 up $3.50 $3.06* 






RESEARCH ADVENTURES 
FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS 
By George Barr; illustrated by 
Mildred Waltrip. Another fine 
title by the author of many books 
for young scientists. 
Ages10up $3.00 $2.96* 


MATHEMATICS 
ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 
By Jeanne Bendick and Marcia 
Levin, with Leonard Simon. Facts, 
figures and people—from ancient 
times to the New Math. 
All ages $3.95 $3.31* 


TEENAGERS 


THE CASTLE AND 
THE HARP 
By Philip Rush; illustrated by 
Charles Keeping. A young man 


makes his own way in 13th- 
century England. $3.00 


CEILING OF AMBER 
By Elisabeth Ogilvie. A new ro- 
mance of Bennett’s Island, off the 
Maine coast. $3.50 


MY WORLD’S THE STAGE 
By Amelia Elizabeth Walden. 
Miranda Welsh has her first ex- 
perience on a road tour. $3.50 


NUTRITION, SCIENCE 
AND YOU 
By Olaf Mickelsen. A “Vistas of 
Science” book. Illustrated. 
$2.50 $2.63* 


METALS, ATOMS 
AND ALLOYS 
By Charles L. McCabe and 
Charles L. Bauer. A “Vistas of 
Science” book. Illustrated. 
$2.50 $2.63* 





330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 


DNA —LADDER OF LIFE 
By Edward Frankel; illustrated 
by Anne Marie Jauss. The story 


of the amazing molecule and its 
role. $2.95 $2.96* 


YOUR BRAIN — 
MASTER COMPUTER 
By Margaret O. Hyde; illustrated 
by P A. Hutchison. Latest re- 


search on how the human brain 
works. $3.50 $3.06* 


YOUNG ADULTS 


VOICEWAY TO THE ORIENT 


By Louis Solomon. 'The story of 
our new cable link to the Orient. 
Photos. $2.95 


THE MATHMEN 


By Leon Terry; illustrated by 
P A. Hutchison. The dawn of 
mathematics and the influence of 
ancient Greeks on math and sci- 
ence. $3.95 


ELECTRONICS IN 
MEDICINE 
By Lynn and Gray Poole. How 
new instruments help doctors and 
patients. Photos. $3.75 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
Recommended science and social 
science lists available. 


Prices subject to change without 
notice. 


*Library edition, net price. 








McGraw-Hill 
Book 
Company 
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NEW REFERENCE WORKS 


Katalog des 
KUNSTHISTORISCHEN INSTITUTS in Florenz 


The alphabetical author catalog of a collection that specializes in the history of Italian art from early 
Christian times to the present. Approximately 70,000 cards, 9 volumes 


Prepublication price: $470.00; after January 31, 1965: $590.00 


Manuscript Sources for the 


HISTORY of IRISH CIVILISATION 
The National Library of Ireland, Dublin 


An index, compiled from the holdings of several hundred libraries and archives, of manuscripts relating 
to Ireland and to the activities of Irishmen at home and abroad from the 5th to the 20th century. 


Approximately 280,000 cards, 11 volumes 
Prepublication price: $640.00; after April 30, 1965: $800.00 


Alphabetischer Katalog der Bibliothek des 
JOHANN GOTTFRIED HERDER-INSTITUTS 
Marburg/Lahn, Germany 


The alphabetical catalog—arranged by author, if known, otherwise by subject—of West Germany's 
largest research center for East Central European studies. 75,000 cards, 5 volumes 


Prepublication price: $250.00; after January 31, 1965: $320.00 


AVAILABLE THIS FALL 


Catalogue of the Collection of . 
EDUCATION in TROPICAL AREAS 


University of London Institute of Education 


Entries arranged by author, region and subject, covering education in former and present British 
colonies and in underdeveloped nations in tropical regions, particularly in Africa. 


32,600 cards, 3 volumes Price: $140.00 


STENDHAL FICHIER . 
Compiled by Francois Michel 


A veritable encyclopedia of information about Stendhal, his milieu and the life of his time. 
15,000 entries, 3 volumes Price: $185.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 


Descriptive material on each of the above titles and a complete catalog of publications 
are available on request. 





G. K. HALL E CO., 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 02111 
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EDITORIAL —— 


A SERMON ON AN OBLIGATION 

A large and varied organization such as the 
American Library Association, in order to 
maintain vitality and usefulness for its mem- 
bers and, at the same time, for both the pro- 
fession at large and society in general, must 
try to keep several forces in a state of reason- 
able balance. This is a fundamental exercise 
that we share with other large professional 
and academic societies. I can think of some in 
which the bureaucracy is so entrenched that 
individual members desperately admit to no 
way of influencing the central organization. I 
can think of other organizations in which the 
profession itself is so defensive and entrenched 
that it seems to defy the changing needs of 
society. 

At this point in my sermon I am concerned 
with just one aspect of this matter of balance— 
ALA’s sensitivity to the opinions of individual 
members. We have had, I think, a good reputa- 
tion in this regard. I recall a conversation with 


.- the late Robert D. Leigh when he had just come 


from the Social Science Research Council to 
undertake his Public Library Inquiry. He was 
enjoying his first ALA conference where he 


, had seen the membership successfully oppos- 


ing an official recommendation. His reaction 
was one of great pleasure at this very real ex- 
pression of democracy at work, and he spe- 
cifically indicated that in many another pro- 
fessional society such a membership protest 
would have been stifled quickly by the bu- 
reaucracy. 

At the recent St. Louis Conference we had 
another illustration of the fact that a single 
ALA member with determination and a good 
idea can quickly affect the whole organization 
for useful purposes. 

The maintenance of such a situation re- 
quires continuous and responsible member- 
ship participation. And now I come to my 
point. Our committees are essential to much 
of the persistent activity of the ALA. Thus, 
committee appointments are a crucial matter 


for membership participation. It is important, 
therefore, that individual members propose the 
names of people who would be effective com- 
mittee appointees. As a matter of fact, come 
right out and propose yourself if you would be 
interested and able usefully to take on a com- 
mittee assignment. The Committee on Appoint- 
ments, which comprises the presidents-elect of 
the various divisions, will be pleased to have 
such advice. 

All persons suggested should, of course, be 
ALA members, because this is a constitutional 
requirement for appointment. In some cases 
specialized qualifying experience is needed. 
Here is the list of committees to which appoint- 
ments will be made for the 1965—66 committee 
year: 


Committee on Accreditation 

ALA Committee to American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Committee on Copyright Issues 

Interdivisional Committee on Documenta- 
tion 

Editorial Committee 

Election Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Membership Committee 

ALA Nominating Committee 

Committee on Organization 

Committee on ALA Publishing 

Advisory Committee to the Office for Re- 
search 

Resolutions Committee (for the New York 
Conference) 

Subscription Books Committee 

and the Joint Committees of ALA and: 
American Book Publishers Council 
Canadian Library Association 
Catholic Library Association 
Children's Book Council 
National Education Association 


ROBERT G. VOsPER, 
President-elect, 

American Library Association, 
and Chairman, 

Committee on Appointments 
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PARENTS & TE ACHERS 


* SPANISH 
* FRENCH 
* GERMAN 


LANGUAGE RECORDS | 
LABLE FOR CHILDREN | 


FIVE TO SEVEN, 


sah gn introduction BY | 
with a . 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


nt i 
RE 1 


PULITZER 
. PRIZE WI 






The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters...prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
...turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 





















The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, III. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. * 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Pubie Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus; Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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"Outstanding contributions to the history 


and social studies shelves." — Library Journal 
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New from 
AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


AIR WAR 
AGAINST HITLER'S GERMANY 

Author: Sternen W. Sears. Consultant: Marvin 
W. McFarland. The thrilling story of World 
War II air strikes in Europe: the USAAF by 
day; the RAF by night; what strategic bomb- 
ing was supposed to accomplish; what it failed 
to accomplish and why; how the failure was 
overcome. The reader becomes a participant on 
the memorable raids, in the cempany of young 
airmen whose spirited bravery has seldom been 
surpassed. “Backing the text are detailed air 
battle plans, excellent black-and-white photo- 
graphs and full-color reproductions.” 

—(starred) Virginia Kirkus 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
IN PEACE AND WAR 


- Author: Earr SCHENCK Miers. Consultant: Paul 
M. Angle. This portrait presents Lincoln as a 
man of the West whose political beliefs and 
actions, from his early days in Illinois through 
his wartime Presidency, were conditioned by 
frontier experiences and the dream of a united 
and expanding nation. December. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


By the Editors of AMERICAN HznrrAGE, The Magazine of History 


Ai HORIZON CARAVEL BOOKS. 


By the Editors of Horizon Magazine 





P LS 
U.S. Air Force photo from Aix WAR AGAINST HITLER'S GERMANY 


JUNIOR LIBRARY 





New from 
HORIZON CARAVEL BOOKS 


THE UNIVERSE OF 
GALILEO AND NEWTON 


Author: WitLiAM Brxsy. Consultant: Giorgio de 
Santillana. Published on the 400th Anniversary 
of Galileo's birth, this stimulating book tells the 
story of the great astronomer and the great 
mathematician who laid the foundation from 
which modern science could expand. "There 
are a luxuriant number of high-quality color 
reproductions, drawings and photographs — the 
hallmark of this series." 

—(starred) Virginia Kirkus 


CAESAR 


Author: Irwin IseNBERG. Consultant: Richard 
M. Haywood. Caesar’s conquests gave Europe 
much of its common Roman heritage, but his 
personal ambition and political machinations 
helped bring down the tottering Roman Repub- 
lic. Against a background of the social, 
economic, and cultural conditions of Rome, 
Caesar is revealed as both military genius and 
tyrant. 


Each volume lavishly illus. in color and monochrome; bibliography; index; page size 7 x 10", 
Grades 5 up $3.95. HARPERCREST Library Edition $3.79 net each. 


Created by American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc. 


d Distributed by Harper 2 Row New York and Evanston 


Write for checklist of other books in these two series. 
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. . on FIRE protection 


PROTECTING THE LIBRARY 
AND ITS RESOURCES — Com- 
prehensive guide to reduction of 
fire and other hazards; a man- 
ual describing proper library 
insurance. Study by eminent 








fire protection engineers. 
Practical, easy to read and 

understand. Has 338 pages, 
50 illustrations, cloth. LTP Pub- 
lication No. 7 . . ... . . $6.00 


. On microfilm reader-printers . 


ENLARGED PRINTS FROM LI- fis 
BRARY MICROFORMS — How to / 
select equipment and materials for 


x S £z. 









your particular requirements, A Á 
study, in depth, of available y 
reader-printers for handling 
all microforms in library use 

today. Save many, many 

times the modest cost of LTP - f 
Publication No. 6 . . . . . . $4.00 vl 


...On Other vital library subjects - 


STUDY OF CIRCULATION CONTROL SYSTEMS-Including P 
selection manuals for publie, college and university, and special 
lbÉAFIGS e 3 042 9-3. € 3-9. A Fu oa a ow 82250 
Separate selection manuals for public libraries, 75e each; for col- 
lege and university libraries, 75e each. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR 
LIBRARY BINDING, PHASE I-Survey team report identifies, 
defines principal categories of library binding needing performance 
standards, specifications and acceptance tests . . . . $1.00 
PHOTOCOPYING FROM BOUND VOLUMES-Study of ma- 
chines, methods, materials; guide to basic procedures; operator's 


handbook ss e vues at €. x79 ow us de vy v.9500 


SUPPLEMENTS NO. 1 & 2 TO PHOTOCOPYING FROM 
«Lio VOLUMES, each . . . o e « a a s $2.00 


ibrary 


"Kinsors, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron St., Chicago, Illinois 60611 





ject 
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NEW GARRARD BOOKS 
FOR FALL 


Introduce young readers to 
Garrard Books and note the 
dynamie results. They re- 
turn for more and more 
titles, for Garrard Books 
ean and do spark children’s 
interests in reading, enrich 
their store of knowledge, 
and open new vistas for 
further reading enjoyment. 


GARRARD 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 





FOR GRADES 2—5 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
$2.12 each, net 


NEW YEAR'S DAY 
by Lynn Groh 
PATRIOTS' DAYS 

by John Parlin 

DISCOVERY BOOKS 

$1.98 each, net 

HENRY CLAY 

by Helen Stone Peterson 
STEPHEN DECATUR 
by Wyatt Blassingame 
PAUL REVERE 

by Charles Graves 

THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 
by Mervyn D. Kaufman 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS 
$1.98 each, net 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOK 
OF POND LIFE 
by Alexander L. Crosby 


FOR GRADES 3—6 
WORLD EXPLORER BOOKS 
$2.19 each, net 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH 
by Adéle de Leeuw 


FOLKLORE OF THE WORLD BOOKS 
$2.39 each, net A 


STORIES FROM CANADA 


by Edward W. & Marguerite P. Dolch 


FOR GRADES 4—7 


RIVERS OF THE WORLD BOOKS 
$2.19 each, net 


THE CHAGRES 


by Jean Lee Latham 


THE THAMES 
by Noel Streatfeild 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW FALL CATALOGS 
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HR 10809, the bill to finance fiscal 1965 programs under the 


Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
including $55 million to implement the Library Services 
and Construction Act, was sent to President Johnson 
September 8 - nearly seven months after he signed the Act 
into law (PL 88-269). Of the total amount, $25 million is 
for Title I (Services) and $30 million for Title II (Con- 
struction). 


In addition to the LSCA funds, the Bill appropriates 
$463,150,000 for the Higher Education Facilities Act 

(PL 88-204) of which $230,000,000 is for grants and con- 
struction of academic facilities (Title I); $60,000,000 
is for construction of graduate academic facilities 
(Title II); and $169,250,000 for academic construction 
loans (Title III). Construction of college and university 
libraries is now possible when included in an approved 
state plan. Regulations concerning the administration of 
this new law are in the Federal Register for August 2T, 
1964, 


Emerson Greenaway, Chairman, ALA Legislation Committee, was ^ 


invited to appear before the platform committees of both 
of the major political parties. 


ALA Membership Day will be on October 28th. The directors of - 


the larger libraries have been notified of the date, and 
asked to urge their staff members who are not members of 
ALA to participate in the activities of their national 
professional association. The Committee for a Greater ALA’ 
is again attempting, with the National Education Associa- 
tion, to work out a joint ALA-NEA membership for school 
librarians. 


The improvement of school library service has been materially 
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advanced in recent years by several factors. One of these 
is the Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library Awards. 

The availability of the third annual awards has been 
announced, and the names of the schools receiving them 
Will be revealed during National Library Week, April 25 - 
May 1, 1965. 
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ALA is again cooperating with the National Non-Partisan Reg- 


ister and Vote Campaign. Libraries wishing to take part 
in this activity may obtain posters and other materials 

from The American Heritage Foundation, 11 West 42nd St., 
New York 10036. The Association has also been working 

with the American Landmarks Celebration which is a part 

of UNESCO's world-wide International Campaign for Monu- 

ments. Information and materials relating to this event 
may be obtained from American Landmarks Celebration, 815 
17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


The success of an ALA Annual Conference depends, to a large 


— 


extent, on the massive assistance given by the local 
librarians. This was as true in St. Louis as it has been 
in other cities in the past, and due recognition was made 


of this at the time. One group not recognized at the time, 


and to which the Association owes & special debt, is the 
Staff Association of the St. Louis Public Library. The 


Staff Association spent $630 of its funds on various social 


functions for the conferees which were not covered by the 
ALA conference budget. I am sure all those present would 
wish to join me in thanks for their courtesies which we 
so enjoyed. 


C - FI Stay Bae ac 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Deputy Executive Director 


September 11, 1964 


ALA Conferences: Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San 
Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. Mid- 


winter Meeting, Washington, D.C.: January 25-30, 1965. 
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30 Day Trial Offer! 


Try the new Mark VII 
Microcard® Reader 
at our expense! 
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For a limited time, we are offer- 
ing to send you a Microcard* 
Mark VII Reader that you can ex- 
amine and use in your library for 
up to 30 days. If you decide to 
keep the Mark VII, you may re- 
mit the purchase price ($450.00 
fob West Salem, Wisconsin). If 
you wish to return the reader, 
you pay only the cost of ship- 
ping! If you do not have any ma- 
terial published in Microcard® 
form, we will include a sample. 
You will also receive a catalog 
of titles presently available in 
Microcard® form. 


We make this offer because 
we're sure you'll want to keep 
the Mark VII. Once you're ac- 
quainted with its easy operation, 
clear image projection, and rug- 
ged durability, you'll recognize 
this reader as the outstanding 


performer in opaque-card read- 
ing equipment. Operating from 
a standard wall outlet, the Mark 
VII offers you a large 9%” x 
10%” screen, all metal internal 
components, a 300 watt illumi- 
nation system, and a host of 
convenient use features. You 
gain access to the wide range 
of materials in Microcard® form 
including titles such as Calendar 
of State Papers and Organiza- 
tion of American States. Don't 
take our word for it.. . try the 
Mark VII yourself by contacting 
Dept. B10, Microcard Corpora- 
tion, West Salem, Wisconsin. If 
you are interested in Microfiche 
(film cards), the same 30 day 
trial applies to the Mark IV 
Microfiche Reader ($350.00 fob 
West Salem, Wisconsin). These 
offers apply only in the conti- 
nental United States. 


| MICROCARD 
miecocara CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF MICROFORMS 


WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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The Eighth Edition of News- 

350,000,000 papers on Microfilm lists 
WSPAPER many additional newspapers 
NE which are now being micro- 
ON filmed by Micro Photo on a current 

PAG ES basis—plus over 350,000,000 
OF LM pages of historical backfiles of 
MICR I American and foreign news- 
papers which we have preserved on microfilm. Ell These 
newspaper files on microfilm have proved to be of great 
value for study in History and Economics Departments as 


well as for general reference use. Positive microfilm copies 
of all the titles listed are available from Micro Photo. 


Pd 


If you have not yet received the new 


— NEWSPAPERS ON 


. MICROFILM Catalog 
1963-1964 Edition, write for free copy now. 








MICRO PHOTO, 


DIVISION * BELL & HOWELL COMPANY | 


1700 SHAW AVENUE * CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS, third edition 


An up-to-date compilation of all the current federal, state, 
and territorial laws concerning the establishment, govern- 
mental structure, and administration of all types of libraries. 
Coverage includes recent legislation relating to such new con- 
cepts as state-wide library systems, federal and state aid, 
Y inter-state library compacts, library building authorities, and 
ou r regional library resource centers. Cited too are statutes deal- 
ing with more limited facets of library organization, state his- 
torical societies, and records management. Each state and 
territory is listed separately with its laws classified by type 
of library or subject. Federal laws are arranged in the same 
way. Published under a Council on Library Resources grant. 
Alex Ladenson. 


Ready this month $15.00 


DOORS TO MORE MATURE READING 
Detailed Notes on Adult Books " 
for Use with Young People 


This guide provides annotations in depth for nearly 150 care- 

fully selected adult books of special interest to the older teen- 

ager capable of reading more mature books. The annotations, 

purposely long and detailed, present the flavor of the book 

= m to librarians and teachers who are not quite certain which 

u IS Ing books they might suggest to mature young adults. Those 
pages or chapters which lend themselves to book talks are 

pointed out. The notes also mention similar books which can 

be used as follow ups. Quality of the books as well as their 

f proven success with young adults were the criteria for selec- 
or tion of all titles—both contemporary and classic. Plays, poetry, 
science, and history as well as fiction, biography, and travel 

are included. The titles are suitable for both recreational and 

class collateral reading. Young Adult Services Division. nu 


y ou Ready this month $2.50 
amnem 


STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN'S SERVICES : 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


This official statement gives the objectives of children's li- 
brary service and presents qualitative standards under five 
headings: Administration, Personnel, Services, Materials, and 
Physical Facilities. Each main division includes a brief in- 
troductory statement. Supplementary statements amplify the 
standards themselves and give specifics to aid in their inter- 
Publishing Dept. pretation, application, and implementation. This amplifica- 
tion and refining of the national standards (Public Library 


American Service) as they apply to children's services specifically will 

provide valuable guidance to all concerned with the quality, 

" extent, and scope of public library service to children. 
Library Public Library Association. 

A 212 Just published $1.00 

ssociation Quantity prices: 25-49, 75¢ each; 50 or more, 50¢ each 

Chicago 60611 Catalog of publications on request 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


THE FEAR OF FREEDOM 


In 1925 Benedetto Croce broke with Mussolini 
and declared the Italian dictatorship lawless. 
The prompt response of the Fascist regime was 
not against Croce’s person but against his mag- 
nificent collections at Naples. Under orders, van- 
dals invaded his home at night with the -inten- 
sion gf destroying his library. They caused con- 
siderable damage, and only the personal inter- 
vention of Croce frustrated the complete success 
of the malicious plot. 

Croce’s defiance in the face of tyrümny, so 
characteristic of the man, had been foreshadowed 
at least as early as 1902 when he declared in the 
first number of La Critica: “Liberty is better 
served by presenting a clear target to ofe’s op- 
ponents than by joining with them in an insin- 
cere and useless brotherliness." Even then he 
aimed at “those who want to put the world into 
knickers and induce adults to become children." 
_-At other times and in other places he asserted 
` his reliance on human reason to overcome the 
pee of moral decay and dismissed. those 

thors who seemed to take delight in evil as 
merely exercising their prerogative of resisting 
"Sea, which, as Croce thought, was not a pro- 
. per instrument for creating and sustaining a 
* high morality. 

'The close articulation between principle and 
action in Croce, his trust in the significance of 
the printed word, and his spirited defense of 
freedom are models for librarians to whom the 
constantly recurring crises of conscience may 
seem 'somehow irrelevant burdens. The springs 
of courage may find renewal in the knowledge 
that a very noble thinker of our own century 
risked much over a long period of time and en- 
dured humiliations few men are ever called upon 
to face. 

Croce's example is all the more important 
when compared with the reiterated fears for so- 
cial safety to be found in the American press 
(for examples, see almost any issue of the News- 


1 Quoted in Cecil Sprigge, Benedetto Croce: Man 
and Thinker (New Haven, 1952). 


letter on Intellectual Freedom.) In August a 
prominent prelate called for a crusade and a 
boycott against materials he finds offensive, and 
Mayor Wagner in New York has set up an 
Antipornography Commission to spur legal ac- 
tion against objectionable literature, declaring 
that the “blight” of obscenity is “threatening the 
moral standards of our country.” These moves 
excite public fear and ignore the measured 
language used by the justices of the United 
States Supreme Court in case after case striking 
down lower court decisions which interfere with 
the publication and distribution of information, 
however distasteful that information appears to 
some sectors of our society. 

The two traditions (freedom versus censor- 
ship) are in sharp conflict at this time. In their 
own way and in another context ALA members 
acted in the better tradition at St. Louis last 
July by adopting a resolution asking ALA staff 
members to refrain from official representation at 
meetings of chapters and associations which can 
not or will not integrate. Less than three weeks 
later seventeen Negroes were arrested for seek- 
ing library cards from the Ouachita Parish Pub- 
lic Library in Louisiana. 

Felix Reichmann, writing in advance of these 
events, has seemed to comment on them in the 
July issue of Library Trends where he states 
the problem succinctly: “Library historians 
could well write a book with the title ‘Library 
History as the Story of Intellectual Freedom and 
Democracy,’ because we believe that intellectual 
freedom is a moral axiom of humanity.” And 
Alex Allain, himself a trustee of a public library 
in Louisiana as well as chairman of the Library 
Freedom Committee of the American Library 
Trustee Association, has seen fit to urge library 
trustees to support good book selection policies 
even at the risk of being called “anything from 
a Communist to a filth peddler" (in The Library 
Trustee, edited by Virginia Young and published 
by Bowker). 

John T. Halligan, now at the Peabody School 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was until recently 
librarian at the Carlsbad, California, High 
School Library where he underwent a long siege 
mounted by certain elements in the community. 
He points out, as is often the case, that the li- 
brary is not the main focus of the attack. He 
writes: 


I believe the attack in Carlsbad was not against a 
book but against the school itself. It was a calculated, 
highly organized group of townspeople led by the 
local John Birch Society cell. . . . These citizens were 
particularly incensed because the library subscribed 
to New Republic, The Nation and The Reporter. The 
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lg 
Aleseo 


INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS OF 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 

LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — 
SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


Please Write to: 


Alesco 21 Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 





1 
values dais 


blclo 


"3 WIDTHS TO 
-.| EACH SIZE 





AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagapites sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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library: also subscribes to National Review. I was 
asked several times to subscribe to American Opinion 
and eventually had to refuse a gift subscription. Sev- 
eral copies of conservative books were donated, in- 
cluding twenty-five copies of You Can Trust the Com- 
munists. . . . On the second last day of school in June, 
a sophomore, the son of a city official, asked to 
bring a list of ultra-conservative books to me for 
future inclusion in the library collection. The boy, 
whose father is a Bircher and a leader in the fight to 
ban The Dictionary of American Slang, sincerely be- 
lieved that one of the main purposes of a school 
library is as a depository of right-wing political 
propaganda. 


What Halligan experienced is a repetition of 
the harassment of a teacher in Paradise, Cali- 
fornia, first reported nationally in Life and re- 
cently reprinted with thoughtful comment in 
Teachers College Record. 

Librarians are groping for a way of repelling 
the three-pronged attacks (suppression of books, 
agitation for inclusion of certain books, and de- 
nial of access). The forthcoming conference 
under the leadership of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee may supply a much needed answer. 
Meanwhile, librarians should watch Wisconsin, 
where the state Intellectual Freedom Committee 
is proposing a specific course of action. Details 
and supporting papers are to be found in the 
May-June 1964 issue of Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin. The most creative aspect of the Wisconsin 
proposal is the assembling of information about 
attacks on individual libraries for forwarding to 
the state committee for study and action. A -. 
methodical recording of data ought to be a wel- 
come substitute for the random and 
dinated reporting now prevalent. Some focal 
point for the receipt, compilation, and analysis 
of censorship attacks seems to be needed" 

It may be a long leap in time and distance 


| from Italy in 1925 to Wisconsin in 1964, but 


the perennial questions are still with us. 
T 





NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 


These detailed, line drawings are in demand by teach- 
ers and librarians to heighten interest in great works 
of literature. Lately published: 

SILAS MARNER 

HAMLET 

Portraits of AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Portraits of BRITISH AUTHORS 

Sketches of DICKENS' CHARACTERS 


(other sets are available also) 


Illustrated catalog is now FREE. This firm may have 
what you want. Please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 
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| 2 NEW REPRINTS | 


International Journal of 
Bioclimatology and Biometeorology 


(INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF BIOCLIMATOLOGY AND BIOMETEOROLOGY) 
Available November 1964 
Volumes 1-4. Leyden 1957-1960 


vaPapsribocundisgu ih oie UT ctis vs es $100.00 . 
Per volume, paper bound ................. 25.00 


Meteorological 
Magazine 


Formerly: 

SYMON'S MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL MAGAZINE 
SYMON'S METEOROLOGICAL MAGAZINE 
Available Winter 1964/65 
Vols. 1-75. London 1866-1940 

(All published) 

Cloth bound’ sel nime 229: 410-08 $1,275.00 
Paper bound set 25... 2k ee 1,110.00 
Per volume, paper bound ........... 15.00 


OR) 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY, LTD. 


Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 











Thomas College, Waterville, Maine 


Will the library 
you are planning today look like this" 
or like hundreds of others? .- 


Estey equipment can help you create an interior which is unique 
and beautiful. 
All the furniture in the above library was supplied by Estey; 
including tables, chairs, carrels and shelving. 


If you have set your sights on creating a distinctive interior, one which 
expresses a definite personality, then call on ESTEY. We have a com- 
plete line of library furniture selected to meet exacting standards of 
good design, colors, textures . . . yours to mix or match to suit every 
mood. 


Don't settle for a look-alike library! Send today for the full color ESTEY 
catalog and the name of your ESTEY representative. 


E SDT EY: CORPORATION 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, N. J. 





Epiror’s NOTE: The attentive reader will find 
very little dated material this month that was not 
included in the September report of the ALA 
Washington Office. The period just before the 
Democratic Convention was one of intensive and 
important congressional activity, including much 
legislation of interest to librarians. Corrections 
were therefore made and coverage was extended 
in the ALA Bulletin until August 20, the day the 
September issue went to press and the day be- 
fore departmental copy for the October issue was 
due. In other parts of the magazine, coverage of 
the Economic Opportunity Act and the National 
Defense Education Act was extended in the same 
way. ALA members should be aware that the 
staff of their Washington Office felt this obliga- 
tion to keep them informed of the latest develop- 
ments during a period of important and fast- 
moving events. 


From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


CONGRESS APPROPRIATES $55 MILLION 
FOR LSCA 


“After more than four hours of debate on other 


wiisauiros of the Health, Education, and Welfare 


appropriation bill on August 19, the Senate 
voted its approval, including $55 million for the 
Library Services and Construction Act. In sub- 
sequent action, the Conference Committee ap- 
pointed to resolve differences in the House and 
Senate versions of the bill agreed to retain the 
full amount for the LSCA for the fiscal year 
which began July 1, 1964. The $55 million ap- 
propriation passed the House on September 3. 
The House had not included any funds to im- 
plement the LSCA when it approved the bill 
because the request from the Bureau of the 
Budget was not received in time to be consid- 
ered by the House Appropriations Committee. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 
H:R.10723, the bill providing funds for opera- 
tion of the Legislative Branch, was cleared for 
President Johnson's signature by a House-Senate 
compromise agreement on August 12. The meas- 


ure, which provides funds for depository li- 
braries, the P.L.480 program, and the Library 
of Congress, was first passed by the House on 
April 10 and then in amended form by the Sen- 
ate on July 28. 

Both bodies approved, in the item of $5,652,000 
for the Superintendent of Documents, an amount 
of $57,000 for an experimental distribution of 
non-GPO publications under the depository li- 
brary program. 

For the P.L.480 program, which allows the 
use of counterpart funds for collecting and dis- 
tributing library materials from abroad, the 
Senate increased the appropriation to $1,860,000 
to include Poland and Yugoslavia as partici- 
pants. But in the final bill, the amount was cut 
back to the House figure of $1,541,500, excluding 
these two countries “for the time being." 

Adjustments affecting the Library of Congress 
budget request were comparatively minor and are 
in connection with its legislative reference serv- 
ice and distribution of catalog cards. The effect 
of the conference agreement gives the Library a 
total budget of $23,333,100. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 


H.R.9586, a bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Council on the Arts to assist 
in the growth and development of the arts in the 
United States, was approved by the House on 
August 20 by a vote of 213 to 135. The measure 
is similar to Title I of the National Arts and Cul- 
tural Development Act (S.2379) passed by the 
Senate last December. 

'The function of the council would be to: 1) 
recommend ways to maintain and increase the 
cultural resources of the United States; 2) 
propose methods to encourage private initiative 
in the arts; 3) advise and consult with local, 
state, and federal agencies on methods to co- 
ordinate existing resources and facilities, and to 
foster artistic cultural endeavors and use of the 
arts nationally and internationally; and 4) con- 
duct studies and make recommendations to form- 
ulate methods to encourage creative activity, 
high cultural standards, increase opportunity in 
the arts, and greater artistic appreciation and 
enjoyment. 

The Senate bill is much more comprehensive 
and authorizes a National Arts Foundation which 
would conduct a program of grants-in-aid to 
groups and states for programs, facilities, and 
services in the arts field, as well as a council. 
In a letter to House Speaker John W. McCor- 
mack on August 18, President Johnson expressed 
his wholehearted support for legislation to estab- 
lish such a council. 
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The key factor 
in study efficiency 


THE LIBRARY 


thoroughly and memorably taught 
through 
NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES 





Beyond the basic skills of reading and writing, no 
other single technique is so important to all educa- 
tional pursuits as the proper use of the library. 


Here, in a series of educational color filmstrips, Eye 
Gate House surveys the entire field of library organ- 
ization, contents, services and the efficient use of 
these services. Teachers of Social Studies, Litera- 
ture and the Sciences and other researcn-oriented 
subjects, as well as librarians, will respond to the 
opportunity this series offers for thorough instruc- 
tion in so basic an educational factor. 


For added teaching utility, each of these sets comes 


complete with the ingenious VICALOG, a five-stage, 
flip-over demonstrator of card catalog construction. 


LIBRARY SERVICES: Grade - Inter. and Jr. High 
Set of four color filmstrips — Intro. to the Card 
Catalog; Dewey Decimal System; Parts of a Book; 
Using Reference Material. 


Complete with Vicalog and Teacher's Manual, $25 


LIBRARY RESEARCH TOOLS: Grade- High School 
Set of 10 color filmstrips — Intro. to the Library; 
Card Catalog; The Book; Dictionaries; Encyclopedias; 
Selected Reference Sources | (General) and II (Spe- 
cific); Periodical References and Indices; Research 
Papers, Preliminary Stages; Research Papers, Bibli- 
ography and Footnotes. 


Complete with Vicalog and Teacher's Guide, $55.00. 


Available on a FREE 15-Day Trial Basis for teacher 
preview and classroom testing. 


SEND FOR THE 1965 EYE GATE CATALOG 
listing more than 2,000 education filmstrips and 
visual teaching aids. Just mail this handy coupon. 


Į- ee a — a a a ee ae a oe " 
leye gate house, inc. 
| 146-09C Archer Avenue, Jamaica, N.Y. 11435 


In Please send me new 1965 Eye Gate Catalog and H.S. 
| Listing 


In Ship me ( ) Library Services 

l ( ) Library Research Tools 

| on 15-day free trial basis 
| Name = 
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AID TO APPALACHIA 

On August 20, the House Rules Committee ap- 
proved and cleared for floor action the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 1964 
(H.R.11946). Tentative plans are to bring the 
bill to the House for debate on August 31, when 
Congress returns from the Democratic National 
Convention. The Senate has not yet acted on the 
measure. 

Both the House and Senate Public Works 
Committees favorably reported the $1 billion bill 
to provide public works and economic develop- 
ment programs in the Appalachian region 


| (H.Rept.1641 and S.Rept.1383 on S.2782). 


To enable the people of this region to make 
maximum use of existing federally aided pro- 
grams for which they are eligible but cannot 
supply required funds, the bill would provide for 
additional federal funds so as to reduce state 


| matching requirements. Among the programs 


listed which are significant to libraries are the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act, and Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act. Of the total funds author- 
ized, $90 million is proposed to carry out this 
section. The program would expire June 30, 1970. 

Eleven states are in this area: Alabama, 


| Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, 


Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Opponents of this legislation beleve that it 
duplicates much of the aid to be provided by the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 


~ 


WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH ACT 
On July 17, the President approved as Pubi 


Law 88-379 S.2, the bill to establish water re- 


sources research centers at land grant "uisi 
and state universities. The purpose of the law is 
to stimulate water research at colleges, univer- ; 
sities, and centers of competence, and to pro- 
mote a more adequate national program of water 
research. Since books in the field would be es- 
sential for the proper operation of the centers, 

it is expected that books and other library ma- 
terials will be eligible for purchase under the 
language of the act, although library materials 
are not specifically mentioned in the bill. 


ANTIPOVERTY BILL SIGNED BY PRESIDENT 

President Johnson signed the Economic Op- 
portunity Act into law on August 20. A three- 
day preliminary battle was waged in the House 
before the measure won approval on August 8 
by a vote of 226 to 184. In a final step, the Sen- 
ate bill, S.2642, was substituted after being 
amended to contain the text of H.R.11377 as 
passed by the House. On August 11, the Senate 
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concurred in the House amendment to S.2642, 
clearing the bill for the President's approval. 
Regulations governing the program should be 
released shortly. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


$23,333,100 APPROPRIATED TO LC FOR FISCAL 
1965 ACTIVITIES 


Public Law 88-454, signed by President John- 
son on August 20, makes a direct appropriation 
of $23,333,100 to the Library of Congress for 
fiscal 1965 operations. This is an increase of 
$2,844,300 over fiscal 1964 appropriations. The 
amount is $626,200 below the Librarian's budget 
requests for the year but in actuality is only 
$458,200 less because of the provision in the bill 
which directs the National Science Foundation 
to pay two-thirds ($168,000) of the cost of the 
Monthly Index of Russian Accessions. Included 
in this decrease was the Librarian's request for 
$300,000 in foreign currency and $18,500 in 
hard dollar support for an extension of the Public 
Law 480 book procurement program to Poland 
and Yugoslavia. In denying the request, Con- 
gress was of the opinion that another year of 
trial should be carried on under the present pro- 
gram before any additional countries are added. 

The increase in funds will provide for an addi- 
tional 37 cataloging positions in the Descriptive 
and Subject Cataloging divisions, 62 additional 
positions in the card distribution service (which 


wp includes positions for the continuation of the 


National Union Catalog oj Manuscript Collec- 
, 3 additional positions in the Information 
Systems Office for the study of the feasibility 
of utilizing automated equipment for bibliogra- 
phic processes, 7 positions in the Reference 
Department, and 4 new positions in the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service for specialists in science 
and technology. In addition, the bill provides 
for an increase of $546,000 over last year's ap- 
propriations for the program to provide books 
for the nation's blind readers; an increase in 
funds for the Library's binding operations and 
publications program; and $1,417,000 in U.S.- 
owned foreign currencies and $124,500 in hard 
dollar support for the P.L.480 program as now 
constituted in India, Pakistan, United Arab 
Republic, Israel, and Indonesia and as pro- 
jected for Burma. This latter amount is an in- 
crease of $519,000 in U.S.-owned foreign cur- 
rencies and $44,500 in hard dollar support over 
last year's appropriations for this program. 
In addition, $2,602,200 was appropriated to 
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g new 
concept in 
library 
furniture 





b From Sjostrom USA comes a new 
y line of library furniture. A design 


SJÓ STRÓ which blends wood and stainless 
steel to provide a perfect har- 


mony of beauty, efficiency, and 
durability. No matter whether 
you are renovating, adding to, 
or building a complete new li- 
brary, this furniture, in true 
classic tradition, will comple- 
ment its surroundings. See for 
yourself. Ask for Alpha Ill, the 
catalog that will introduce you 
to a new era in library furniture 
design— 





C ontara Foo 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


SJÖSTRÖM USA 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. 
1717 N. IOTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PENNA. 
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10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 





the Architect of the Capitol for the Library’s 
buildings and grounds and for furnishings. 


CARD DIVISION IN NEW HEADQUARTERS 


The Card Division completed its anticipated 
move from the Annex Building of the Library of 
Congress to Building 159 of the Navy Yard An- 
nex during July. In addition, the Library Branch 
of the Government Printing Office, the Catalog 
Maintenance Division (with the exception of the 
Filing Section), and the Post-1951 Imprint Sec- 
tion of the Union Catalog Division were moved. 
The move, a temporary and partial solution to 
the crowded conditions in the Library’s two 
buildings, provides for critically needed space 
adjustments in a minor part of the LC Annex 
Building. Approximately 60,000 square feet of 
space will be released for other purposes. 

It is important that librarians note that two 
addresses will be used for mail addressed to the 
Card Division. Mail which is insured, registered, 
or certified (ie. requiring special handling) 
should be addressed as follows: Library of Con- 
gress, Card Division, Main Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20540. All other Card Division mail 
should be addressed in the following manner: 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Building 
159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington, D.C. 20541. 










Cuance, B. Ophthalmology ........ (1939) 
Corner, G. W. Anatomy .......... (1930) 
Dawson, W. R. The Beginnings: 

Egypt and Assyria .............. (1930) 
Ford, W. W. Bacteriology ......... (1939) 


names as well as a subject index. 
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CLIO MEDICA 
A SERIES OF PRIMERS ON THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE 


Jameson, E. Gynecology and 


EACH VOLUME, QUALITY PAPERBACK (suitable for library binding) ....$2.45 
(COMPLETE, DESCRIPTIVE LIST UPON REQUEST) 


FRANCES R. PACKARD 


HISTORY OF MEDICINE IN THE UNITED STATES 

Originally published 1931. 1323 pages, 103 illustrations. 2 Volumes . 
Reprint, with a new introduction, 1963 

For many years, this work has held the field as 
United States. It is, and will remain, a reliable source book covering the period from colonial 
times to the beginnings of specialism. At the same time, it stands as a monument to Dr. 
Packard’s known reputation for painstaking accuracy and rare judgment. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy of the material consulted accompanies the work, There is also an index of personal 







CODSIBIFIGS: oo Eois seo ons (1936) 
KnuMBHAAn, E. B. Pathology —— (1937) 
Lusk, GnaHaM, Nutrition ......... (1939) 
Strong, E. P. Medicine among the 

American Indians .............. (1932) 







. $25.00 







the authoritative history of medicine in the 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Sm GOn»DY 


If It's Available ... 


GOODY HAS IT 


BUILD or EXPAND Lo 
YOUR RECORD LIBRARY from our 
$3,000,000.00 INVENTORY 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 
University or Library 


Our Discount Ranges from Send for Our 


BASIC CLASSICAL and 
JAZZ RECORD 
LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
kotti saa OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 


SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL * SEMI-CLASSICAL * 
ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: OPERA . POPULAR e JAZZ e 
ida c fee oF FOLK MUSIC + SHOWS + PLAYS - 
ae aoe ROCK n ROLL * READINGS ° 
300 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% OFF POETRY * COMEDY «c, etc, erc. 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above scale of prices to all staff personnel, but no open accounts please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 
For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 235 West 49th Street *» New York 19, N.Y. 
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PROFILES & 
PORTRAITS OF 


AMERICAN eri 
PRESIDENTS Bios 


Front 


Photos by the 
renowned Bachrach 
family * Text by 
Margaret Bassett, formerly Staff Re- 
search Editor of Life and Time * Intro- 
duction by Prof. Henry F. Graff, Chair- 
man Dept. of History, Columbia Univ. 

Personal and political biographies of 
all our Presidents, with 35 Bachrach 
portraits! Includes the most important 
events during each President's tenure. 
Plus: detailed references on Vice-Pres- 
idents, cabinets and Chief Justices; 
texts of Constitutional articles and 
amendments related to the Presidency; 
an analysis of the electoral and popular 
voting structure; Section on Memorials 
and Museums; and bibliography. A per- 
manent reference work! 136 pages. 81, 
x 11". Goldencraft Binding. Net: $4.99. 


© 
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Library Journal Processing Kits available for all Goldencraft titles NOUS 
from Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 703, N.Y. 10036 x 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 


Educational Division, 1 W est 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. Acn der 


OUR PRESIDENTS... 


How they lived 
How they governed 


...AS TIMELY AS TODAY! 


For Jr-Sr HS and Adult Collections 


Two Companion Volumes 


PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES—from 
George Washington to Lyndon.B. Johnson. 150 illus- 
trations. 108 pages. 8 x 11". Grades: 4-9. Net: $2.99. 


THE TORCH IS PASSED—with famous full-color 
J.F.K. portrait. By the Associated Press. “The four 
days that shook the world.” 100 pages, 82 photos. 10 x 
13”. Grades: Jr. to Sr. High. 









AMERICAN = PRESIDENCY | 


HERITAGE 


THE 
PRESIDENCY 





American Heritage, with traditional 
in-depth approach to history, has created 
a special volume on the highest elective 
office in the world—The Presidency. 

This book contains authoritative ar- 
ticles by America’s leading historians. 
Subjects range from a study of the men 
who helped shape its function to a his- 
tory of election year “madness,” and 
many other topics. Pictorial features in- 
clude an album of life in the White 
House; a color portfolio of First 
Ladies; portrait galleries of all presi- 
dents and vice presidents. 112 pages of 
text and illustrations, 32 in full color. 
8Y, x 11”. Fully indexed. Goldencraft 
Binding. Net: $3.99, 


Net: $2.98. 
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The Hand Extended 


by Selma R. Gale 


“Librarianship,” Lawrence Clark Powell has 
written, “is not a science but a crafty art, to be 
practiced with a trinity of talents: hands, head 
and heart." In the interest of accuracy for pa- 
tients’ and institutional libraries, I should like 
to add, amplify, and emphasize, though it be 
disruptive of the alliterative and mathematical 
harmony of Mr. Powell's statement. 

The heart, yes, but let me stress—the disci- 
plined heart. To the hands I add the feet, not 


only for negotiating the miles of corridors but 
also as symbols of going out and of outgoing- 
ness. And to the head and the intellectual ca- 
pacity it represents, I add the senses (deleting 
the olfactory when necessary) and “the third 
ear." Indeed, just as our service may be at one 
time educational, at another therapeutic, again 
recreatory, so are we totally responsive, or re- 
liant in varying degrees on one or more of 
these human or professional parts. For, true to 


Library service to patients from one of the book carts of Presbyterian-St. Luke's Hospital, Chicago. 


s. 


Betto 
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our heritage of Greek rationalism infused with 
religion's humanism, our concern is with the 
use of the book arts to sustain the individual as 
a person, in whatever place or condition he 
may be met. This is our focus and our raison 
d'etre. 

No segment of our society, no matter into 
what classifications we fragment it, will be un- 
represented in some one of the institutions of 
our service. Those who constitute the publics, 
transient or permanent, of every other kind of 
library also find themselves in hospitals and 
institutions. To this natural reader our libraries 
often represent in an alien setting the only fa- 
miliar and comfortable continuity with his 
past, and hopefully with his future. 

Temporarily angry, disoriented, fearful, in 
pain of some sort, he feels a sense of self re- 
turn in some measure through contact with the 
library. Here he is encouraged to express 
choice, to discuss, to describe, to reject, to re- 
quest. 

It is with this group of ready-made readers 
that the librarian's head in both its mental and 
sensory qualities is engaged. With those who 
are articulate, conversational exchange is, of 
course, the most direct way of learning and 
relating their interests and needs to our re- 
sources. Whose heart has not leapt up after 
such encounters of shared pleasure in a special 
book, or when appreciation for having it 
pointed out is expressed! 


The “third ear” 


Listening, to be meaningful, must be crea- 
tive, and the “third ear” must be attuned and 
responsive to all the nonverbal forms of lan- 
guage. We know from Charles H. Cooley that 
"intonations may register attitudes and feel- 
ings quite as significantly as the clenched fist, 
the shrugging of the shoulders or the raising of 
the eyebrow." At times even the most intellec- 
tual of our public choose these other ways of 
communication instead of speech. 

Largely, users of all other types of libraries 
come because they want to. Except for staff, 
none of our potential patrons come to our in- 
stitutions from choice. They surely have not 
come because of a desire to read. Indeed, it 


* Mrs. Gale is consultant, Patients’ Libraries, 
United Hospital Fund of New York. 
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may be said of many institutional inmates, 
particularly the correctional, that the absence 
of reading ability is but one of the complex of 
blights afflicting them. Significantly, however, 
even for the nonreader, print commonly seen, 
used, and sold in countless places of daily life 
is a bridge to the outside. 

In our work with those who are physically, 
emotionally, or socially damaged our percep- 
tivities must be heightened, our listening may 
be interpretative. For some who have be- 
come insulated by repeated rebuff or con- 
descension, self-protection from further real 
or imagined injuries means withdrawal or re- 
fusal to participate in any way in any ex- 
change with anyone identified with the place 
in which he now finds himself. So, too, the 
numberless, numbing fears—of death, disfig- 
urement, loss of job, family, status, all the 
"ghoulies" of the mind *that go bump in the 
night"—are inhibitors of social contact. 

Institutional librarians must be sensitive to 
these symptoms of pain. Only in this way, for 
example, can they record and translate the 
meaning of the suddenly closed eyes or averted 
head when they enter the room with a book- 
cart. A variety of meaning may attach to so 
simple a response to our entry. The explana- 
tion may be simply that the patient is too tired 
even to refuse. If he is a new arrival, he may 
be afraid that there will be a charge for the 
service and is sensitive of revealing his lack 
of funds. Turning away may be the illiterate's 


`~ 


way of saving face or the foreign born's way «e 


of concealing his lack of English. Perhaps even 
the sight of books is an unpleasant reminder 
of past educational failures. The patient's 
glance may have been a hasty or confused one, 
or perhaps impaired by visual difficulties. The 
bookcart may thus have seemed another kind 
of treatment equipment presaging more pain. 
The determination of which, if any, of these 
educated guesses may be the right one depends 
on closer observation, contact, and response. 

Such a reaction may be countered by iden- 
tifying one's self and the service which he rep- 
resents by a friendly, simple introduction 
which, in the process of setting a pleasant tone, 
makes clear in a tactful way that there is no 
charge for the service. During this introduc- 
tion, the librarian's eyes will pick up such 
guidelines as the presence or absence of other 
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reading matter on the patient's table. Some 
handicraft being worked on will eliminate the 
possibility of visual difficulty as well as sug- 
gesting interest. A plant or flowers, photo- 
graphs, pictures, a religious medal, a radio or 
television program now occupying his atten- 
tion, the fact that he is in traction or a body 
cast are all aids in relating his interest and 
some of his needs to what the library collec- 
tion can provide. Intermediary devices pre- 
viously unknown to him—prism glasses, a 
book rest, a magnifying lens—will often trans- 
form a refusal into a pleased acceptance. Re- 
sponse to such clues may let the patient know 
at once that the librarian is interested in him 
as a person and thus lead him on to discussion 
of his interests. 

The legerdemain of the magician is often- 
times employed as we reach out to an illiterate, 
seemingly as an afterthought, with a book of 
photographs, a pictorial magazine. Although 
we know that such a book or magazine will not 
fill a fraction of his time until our next visit, it 
is better than presenting an array of material, 
which can be confusing to him. It is enough 
that, even if he refuses, a choice has been of- 
fered. He has learned that there can be some- 
thing for him as well as for those who are able 
to read, something to lessen his estrangement, 
and that there may be more another time. 
Weeks may go by, however, before he dares 
to try, or even look. Eventually perhaps, ac- 
‘cepting a cartoon book may lead to an effort 
„to understand the few words beneath a par- 
ticularly funny picture in order better to enjoy 
the book without the demeaning intercession 
of another person. Through the relationship 
between television and print, revealed perhaps 
by the lowly agency of Popeye or Dick Tracy, 
«comic books or cartoon books about Hazel, 
some readiness for teaching programs like Op- 
eration Alphabet may have been established. 

There is little in our experience that parallels 
the dramatic medical episode in which a life 
is saved by a new operative procedure located 
through an abstract in a journal. We measure 
our gains in humbler, more realistic, but thor- 
oughly rewarding ways. Not only is there a 
happy communion with the cultivated mind, 
an empathy of taste, there is the equally great 
pleasure of being asked for “another like this” 
from one who never talked or read before. 


Which of us cannot recall the patients who 
though initially feeling that “books are a 
mighty bloodless substitute for life" have been 
helped to find in them at least a way of coping 
with their existence? That a man troubled by 
job security can learn further of automation or 
new employment possibilities, or find tempo- 
rary forgetfulness and relaxation by reading 
about ways of improving bowling skills; or 
that his wife can find new recipes, better ways 
to handle household chores or market her jel- 
lies, or refresh her clerical skills by filing cards 
in the library—all are keen rewards of the 
librarian’s days. While, as in any educational 
process, growth may come slowly in spurts and 
retreats, such rewards are possible when the 
situation allows time in which to build up trust. 


“The hand extended” 


The symbol of the hand extended is just as 
meaningful in a short-term institutional center 
where the time factor influences the goals of 
library service. Although the formal therapy 
of directed reading is not possible in a few 
visits, recreatory reading which diverts the 
thoughts from pain and anxiety is appropriate 
and realistic in these circumstances and im- 
portant to the individual’s total health. One or 
two bookcart visits can not have formal edu- 
cational value, but how important and feasible 
are the informal ones—learning that reading 
can really be fun, or that libraries are not nec- 
essarily the formidable intellectual sanctuaries 
of an elite, to name but two—giving us the joy 
of helping to create library users and of en- 
couraging them to seek out community librar- 
ies on their return. Not a few of our readers 
are from the culturally, socially, and econom- 
ically deprived groups whose past expectation 
of service and help has been so minimal that 
they have been unable to articulate their needs. 

New equipment for diagnosis or treatment, 
laboratories, more space, more personnel are 
some of the ever increasing demands which 
cause the costs of institutional care to soar. 
Pressed as administrators thus are, with mul- 
tiple needs for every penny spent, a library 
whose purposes are largely diversional may 
seem a luxury, particularly when adequate staff 
libraries may be lacking. Yet the total welfare 
of the patients or inmates is not extraneous but 
a basic element of the institution’s responsibil- 
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ity. Good libraries can vastly enhance the com- 
fort and feeling of well-being of its users at 
little actual cost. Who can measure the con- 
tribution to staff efficiency because its mem- 
bers, too, have in their free time enjoyed the 
library's service? How much time is added for 
essential routines when staff members are free 
of the necessity of answering the patient's calls 
that spring from boredom and from too much 
time to concentrate on himself and his real or 
fancied problems? How much can be said of 
the value of indirect help resulting from his 
conversation with the librarian in which he 
revealed something elsewhere concealed, but 
important for understanding his case? 

This, then, suggests another aspect of the 
hand extended to others involved in patients' 
care—doctors, nurses, social workers, teachers, 
ministers, therapists. Though as librarians we 
have drawn referable insights in working with 
patients from these allied disciplines, we have 
often failed to relate our work to theirs and to 
work with them. Medical and nursing libraries 
have been as handmaids to their clientele, 
sometimes pathetically passive in demeanor. 
The active contribution that medical, nursing, 
or patients’ librarians can make through their 
special skills and art has been too long ignored 
and too little explored. Studies now under way 
in bibliotherapy give promise of change. 

The hand extended to the patient has often 
been woefully empty of appropriate material 
in sufficient quantity. Lack of budget for such 
purchase is only partially responsible for this 
shortage. We have to couple this with the facts 
of all library life—the scarcity of appropriate 
matter for every kind of disadvantaged reader 
—the partially sighted, the partially lettered, 
those literate in languages other than English, 
all of whom the institution librarian sees in 
larger numbers and in more serious situations 
than do other librarians. 

Our hands, though willing, have been too 
few. How many library schools have any cur- 
riculum in this specialty? How many jobs are 
there for those who would pick up the chal- 
lenge? How often is the salary commensurate 
with the kind of work? How are newcomers 
to the field recruited? 

The feet I added to Lawrence Powell’s trin- 
ity to express outgoingness have carried out 
this role well so far as our patrons are con- 
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cerned, but inadequately I fear when it comes 
to the related disciplines. Even other librari- 
ans, if they have heard of us at all, tend to 
look down from the heights of information re- 
trieval or reference analysis with tolerant con- 
descension, asking silently, if not aloud, some 
of the questions I earlier raised about our pro- 
fessionalism. No one can have attended a li- 
brary conference without hearing a fond remi- 
niscence of the dear old soul in the library 
of his youth who led him on to the greener 
pastures of learning. In the minds of our col- 
leagues who are engaged in what they see as 
preparation for tomorrow’s dynamism or to- 
day’s problems of automation or overcrowd- 
ing, we are, I fear, the dear old souls of a 
cloistered time and bygone age. If we have not 
been successful in communicating to those. of 
our own profession the depths, currency, and 
value of our tasks, what can we have conveyed 
to the general public? Perhaps some of us 
have reached a few—those of us who engage 
the interests and abilities of volunteers in our 
libraries, for example. Too few libraries have 
reached out to all the people, telling what they 
are and can do. When more libraries like those 
of Rochester, New York, go outside their own 
doors to all community groups and attract 
them within; when more public libraries like 
those of Cleveland or Chicago reach out to 
serve the shut-ins in hospitals, reformatories, 
and prisons; when they openly ally their pro- 
grams with those of education, social agencies, 
and other institutions—they will have the syp- . 
port to do these added jobs well. 

Most of us in the hospital and institutional 
libraries need some kind of aid from other 
library agencies, or funds, state or federal. We 
reach out now for inclusion in the plans made 
possible by new library legislation. Many of 
us have been for too long not only Edwin 
Castagna's “frayed” but tattered “edge” of li- 
brary’s nonaffluent society, often as demeaned 
and deprived as those with whom we attempt 
to work. 

Francis Keppel, speaking recently in St. 
Louis, reminded those of us who may have 
forgotten that “the library is a human enter- 
prise.” Human beings, all of them, are the con- 
cern of all libraries, a legacy of service we in 
the hospital and institutional field are anxious 
to augment. coe 
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The Shut-in—Waiting for What? 


by Clara E. Lucioli and Dorothy H. Fleak 


The recreational and educational values of 
reading are basically the same for everyone. 
Physically limited people, however, face spe- 
cial problems that can be alleviated through an 
effective library program. 

Unlike those who must snatch reading hours 
from a busy schedule, the shut-in is over- 
whelmed, almost drowned in an infinity of 
time which results in apathy, bewilderment, 
and even fear. Confinement to bed, wheel- 
chair, or house is often accompanied by a 
mental claustrophobia of self-concern. Inse- 
curity, fear of poverty, and a feeling of worth- 
lessness hang over those deprived of the ability 
to earn. The handicapped are plagued by a 
sense of inferiority and guilt; the elderly feel 
unwanted in a society that worships youth and 
activity. All yearn for social recognition, inde- 
pendence, and self-respect. Professional home 
library service, not philanthropic or senti- 
mental in purpose, can assist shut-ins to learn 
to accept themselves and find unique, satisfy- 
ing places in life. 

The physical act of reading is in itself an 
attack on the endlessness of time. Thoughts 





e Miss Lucioli, left, head of the Hospitals and 
Institutions Department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, was the principal planner of this special 
issue. Miss Fleak, right, is head of the Judd Fund 
Division described in this article. 


otherwise limited to medical or bodily con- 
cerns turn to other things. and from the books 
come topics of conversation, examples for un- 
derstanding, suggestions for hobbies or home 
occupations. Time is valuable again. When- 
ever a shut-in becomes independent of family 
or institution for one of his needs, his morale 
moves skyward. 

The librarian's role in all this is to turn a 
delivery service into a meaningful reading ex- 
perience. The librarian motivates the bored 
and listless to pick up a book and sows 
new interests in the more fertile minds. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the librarian has the enor- 
mous advantage of being accepted as a status 
symbol of intellectual prowess, hence her at- 
tention alone arouses a positive response in 
apathetic and neglected people. If her ap- 
proach is made with genuine enthusiasm and 
respect and followed by orienting the shut-in’s 
interests on whatever level they may be to 
reading that he can enjoy, his mental image of 
himself is greatly enhanced. The librarian rec- 
ognizes and dignifies the person behind the 
affliction, helping him make the choice between 
waiting for nothing or doing daily battle with 
frustration, humiliation, and the sense of in- 
feriority commonly imposed by old age and 
disability. 

There seems to be a growing awareness of 
library responsibility to shut-ins, at least as 
evidenced by the numerous requests for in- 
formation directed to a pioneer venture, the 
Judd Fund Service-to-Shut-ins of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. From long experience in 
this service the authors have drawn together 
some observations intended to have practical 
value for those concerned with planning for 
the shut-in reader. 

Library service to shut-ins in Cleveland was 
reorganized in 1941 from an earlier WPA ven- 
ture operated through the branch libraries. An- 
nual grants from the Frederick W. and Henry- 
ett Slocum Judd Fund of the Cleveland Foun- 
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dation have made it possible to centralize the 
service and memorialize the donor in the Judd 
Fund Division. In 1955, the division was in- 
corporated into the Hospitals and Institutions 
Department to form a wellintegrated pro- 
gram of work with health personnel and with 
the blind and the physically, mentally, and so- 
cially handicapped of Cleveland. 

The Judd Fund program began with a sur- 
vey of needs through visits to public and pri- 
vate (voluntary) health and welfare agencies; 
contacts were established with key persons who 
became sources of information and referral. 
Names of those eligible for service were gath- 
ered largely from the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion, the Rehabilitation Center, the Cleveland 
Board of Education, the Society for Crippled 
Children, and the out-patient departments of 
local hospitals. Many of the homebound asked 
for service themselves once publicity took hold 
in featured newspaper and radio stories. To- 
day, additional sources of referral are housing 
managers, branch and hospital librarians, op- 
erators of nursing homes, and case workers of 
welfare agencies. Talks to community groups, 
such as service and retirement clubs and church 
organizations, always produce new names 
from friends and relatives of eligible readers. 
Each year one-third of the clientele moves, re- 
covers, or is lost by reason of advanced illness 
or death; thus, viable contacts with the ever- 
changing personnel of cooperating agencies is 
important if the service is to be maintained. 


Organization of service 


Experience has proved that responsibility 
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Mrs. Brockman, librarian serving the Little Sisters of the 
Poor Home for the Aged, Cleveland, shows books to one 
of the Sisters and three residents. Photos illustrating this 
article by Frances Kacala, staff photographer, Cleveland 
Public Library. 


for the development of the program is best cen- 
tered in one person or agency rather than scat- 
tered through many circulation outlets. This 
makes for continuity for the reader, a focus 
for referrals, a main rather than an added duty 
for those assigned to the work. Each new 
reader requires an initial visit by a trained, 
experienced librarian, an experienced inter- 
viewer who can estimate the reading potential 
of the shut-in. Subsequent visits amend and 
modify the first assessment as the reader’s 
tastes change and new interests evolve. — 

Some libraries have put follow-up visits and 
book deliveries into the hands of volunteers, 
but the heterogeneous nature of a large urban 
population makes it essential in Cleveland to 
use librarians with extensive book knowledge, 
mature and able to move freely among a di- 
verse clientele. It requires staff who are per- 
ceptive and flexible in human relations, and as 
capable of turning homebound nonreaders into 
readers as they are of satisfying the needs of 
avid readers. 

The present staff, serving eleven to twelve 
hundred homebound persons annually, num- 


bers two full-time and one half-time profes-. 


sional librarians, one full-time trainee (sub- 
professional), a part-time clerical aide (col- 
lege student who records circulation), and a 
full-time driver who serves also as projection- 
ist. The cost of the program in 1963 amounted 
to $33 per reader, or 43 cents per book cir- 
culated. 


Visiting program 

Anyone whose illness, convalescence, or 
advanced age enforces a stay at home of three 
months duration or longer is eligible for home 
library service. Accident cases are considered 
on an individual basis, but family or friends 
will normally take care of the reading needs of 
a person confined for a short time. 

Those permanently disabled and unable to 
walk or use public transportation to reach the 
nearest library form the bulk of the clientele. 
The daily regimen of people who are in this 
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situation is usually more rigid than we realize. 
This means that the visits and book deliveries 
should be regular and dependable. The visits 
in particular are eagerly anticipated and are 
vital to the readers even when augmented by 
letters and telephone calls. 

The visiting area in Greater Cleveland has 
been divided into 35 neighborhoods, one to 
be visited each morning and afternoon in a 
four-week cycle. On the fourth week, the 
afternoons are used for film and book pro- 
grams in nursing homes and homes for the 
aged. 

A newly referred reader is assigned a visit- 
ing time and is given a calendar with the dates 
of his forthcoming visits and the name of his 
librarian. Each reader receives as large a sup- 
ply, of books, magazines, and other library ma- 
terials as he wishes, enough to last four weeks. 
Handicapped children and young people who 
attend special classes or are tutored at home 
are visited every two weeks in order to receive 
the maximum reading guidance, participate in 
such normal activities as the summer reading 
club, and so that the librarian may keep pace 
with their new interests and assignments. 

Each librarian uses her judgment about the 
frequency and length of visit to each individ- 
ual. A librarian accompanies the driver on all 
trips and sees as many readers as possible 
while he delivers books to the rest. Each librar- 
ian usually makes from four to five half-day 
‘field trips a week and spends the balance of 
her time in selecting books and preparing 
readers’ collections for the next visits. There is 
no slack season; the calendar makes its relent- 
less demands the year around. 





The pattern of visiting is much the same no 
matter where the reader is housed. In nursing 
homes, the librarian makes bedside visits to 
each patient; in homes for the aged, she goes 
to the room of each resident; in the “Golden 
Age" housing projects, she calls at the apart- 
ments of handicapped tenants. In the latter, as 
well as in retirement hotels and any other place 
where groups of the elderly may live, care must 
be taken to encourage all who are able-bodied 
to maintain their activities and independence 
as long as possible. Here the visiting librarian 
functions as a liaison with the neighborhood 
branch library and reminds the elderly resi- 
dents of the larger community and the total 
library program. If this is not done, many will 
gladly retreat into their shelters and isolate 
themselves or believe that the shut-in service 
is designed for a privileged few. 

A flexible alternative to direct personal vis- 
iting is possible with groups of homebound 
people. In some homes for the aged, the read- 
ers meet the librarian and exchange books at 
the time of a book and film program. In oth- 
ers, a resident may serve as “the librarian,” 
gathering and distributing book requests and 
keeping circulation records of small deposit 
collections. 


Book service 


Book resources for the homebound are in- 
cluded in the central collection of the Hospital 
and Institutions Department. However, any 
service of this kind needs to be able to draw on 
the entire library collection for some loans. 
This is especially necessary for foreign-born 
readers—books in as many as eighteen differ- 
ent languages may be circulated. The separate 
budget of the Judd Fund Division is charged 
with the purchase of books and periodicals in 
certain areas of interest: arts and crafts, hob- 
bies and amusements, home workshop and em- 
ployment ideas, and current titles too popular 
for long loans from other collections. In addi- 
tion, books with special format are purchased: 
large type, lightweight, and well-illustrated 
editions. The Judd Fund Division also pro- 
motes donations of memorial gifts of books 
and equipment. Severely handicapped readers 


Dorothy Fleak, one of the authors of this article, sets up 
a schedule of visits with Tony Anzalone. 
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and those who lack manual skills may freely 
borrow reading aids: projectors, recorders, 
microfilms, nonmusical recordings, prism 
glasses, page turners, and magnifiers from the 
gift collection of the division. 

Shut-ins are like other readers in their de- 
sire for timely, popular books. Few are so des- 
perate for reading material that they will ac- 
cept any and everything offered. Some pro- 
grams have dwindled to nothing because li- 
braries have been unable to lend new titles to 
people who, because of disability or infre- 
quency of delivery, may keep them longer than 
the usual loan period. Another problem com- 
monly encountered is that after the initial in- 
terest and selection, the same titles or the same 
type of books have been endlessly repeated. 
Careful records must be kept to insure a fresh, 
inviting selection of live reading material for 
each reader. The Judd Fund librarian checks 
the alphabetic author and title file of prior 
loans to each reader while selecting a new one. 


Values to the library 

Service to shut-ins benefits the library as 
well as those it serves. It pays its way by quick- 
ening the lives of those fortunate enough to be 
doing the work. The on-the-job training and 
experience provide an excellent basis of book 
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knowledge and patron relationship that is 
transferable to other types of library work. By 
going into the home, the librarian is able to 
concentrate on one person. A warm, friendly, 
yet businesslike relationship is a natural out- 
growth. The librarian is able to observe en- 
vironmental influences and educational and 
cultural pressures and thus determine the bor- 
rower's unspoken as well as expressed needs 
and interests. The librarian selects titles that 
match the interest, age, and ability of each 
reader and, on later visits, learns whether or 
not the choices were successful. It is a process 
of continual education as each new borrower 
brings new challenges. 

In no other service will a library trainee be 
so thoroughly introduced to the power of books 
and so quickly realize that the old library gos- 
pel of *the right book for the right person at 
the right time” has amazing consequences. In 
addition, the trainee discovers the mutual 
benefits that come from cooperation with or- 
ganizations that are concerned with the client's 
well-being from different points of view; 
thereby the value of community relations be- 
comes meaningful. By visiting people in their 
own homes, the librarian becomes aware of the 
pulse of the city, the way of life in its neighbor- 
hoods, slums, and residential districts. 

In addition to making an excellent training 
ground for staff, a program for the homebound 
provides the library with free advertising and. 
a bonus of good will. It attracts the attention 
of visitors, philanthropic-minded citizens, 
newspapers, radio, and television. Families and 
neighbors of shut-ins throughout the entire 
city approvingly observe the motorized library 
on its scheduled route; the employees of refer- 
ral and other agencies appreciate the library's 
work with their clients. Thus many people in’ 
the community who might remain ignorant or 
indifferent to the existence of a public library 
become enthusiastic supporters and, often, bor- 
rowers. A program for the homebound adds a 
new dimension to the library image and re- 
wards the administration with both profes- 
sional and personal satisfaction. 


Books on handicrafts and hobbies are popular with 
shut-ins. Mrs. Hattie Burkhart shows her crocheting to 
Mrs. Sylvia Coblentz, a trainee in the Hospitals and In- 
stitutions Department of the Cleveland Public Library. 
eee 
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Aids for Quads 


by Gini Laurie 


“Nurse, will you please turn the page?" 

A decade ago this request was common- 
place in wards crowded with people in iron 
lungs. Now the empty iron lungs are stored 
away. Extremely disabling polio is past for 
all except the few thousand respiratory polios 
(xespos) who survived the epidemics of the 
50's. Antibiotics and improved medical man- 
agement saved their lives and promise a nor- 
mal life-span. These respos pioneered living 
normal lives despite drastic disabilities. For, 
though they are still permanently paralyzed 
and unable to breathe without mechanical as- 
sistance, most of them are back in their 
homes, using portable types of iron lungs, 
striving to fulfill their former roles. 

While the respos and their dramatic iron 
lungs were receiving the spotlight because 
they were a very special group with their own 
disease, other young people who were in- 
jured in isolated accidents did not receive 


“this attention because they were not generally 


recognized as a special group. However, these 
young people who were severely paralyzed by 


e Mrs. Laurie is 
managing editor of 
the Toomey j Gazette 
(see her Footnote 4), 
*published once or 
twice a year by a 
volunteer staff of 
severely disabled 

( Horizontals) and 
their nondisabled 
friends (Verticals ).” 
This magazine gives 
a unique glimpse into 
a world of courage and hope maintained against 
insuperable odds. 





and Respos 


cervical injuries (“broken necks”) number 
in the tens of thousands; their health and 
assurance of long life are now guaranteed by 
improved medical care. Their number is 
rapidly increasing because of automobile ac- 
cidents and participation in potentially haz- 
ardous activities such as skiing, water sports, 
and trampolines.* 

Moreover, hundreds of thousands of other 
young people permanently handicapped by 
muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, cere- 
bral palsy, and other neuromuscular and 
neuroskeletal diseases now live long lives. 

Medical science saves the lives of all these 
young adults who have useless bodies but 
active minds and promises them longevity. 

Whatever the cause, most of them share 
the severest of disabilities—quadriplegia. By 
definition, quadriplegia (or tetraplegia, as it 
is called in some countries) is the complete 
or partial loss of function involving the power 
of motion or of sensation of both arms and 
legs. People who are quadriplegic call them- 
selves “quads.” This article deals with “multi- 
plegics” of all types whose “quadness” makes 
it impossible for them to turn pages without 
special devices. 

These quads are most often young adults. 
They are energetic and healthy but unable to 
move. They are lively people inside their 
quiet bodies. Generally speaking, they must 
be fed, bathed, dressed, wheeled, and carried. 
However, they are capable of productive liv- 
ing—with mechanical aids and human as- 
sistance. 

Society is faced with the challenging re- 


*H. A. Rusk, Specialized Placement of Quadriple- 
gics and Other Severely Disabled (Washington, D.C.: 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Project RD 
509, 1963, 67 p.). 
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sponsibility of helping them to live—not 
merely exist—with their complex disabilities. 


Reading aids for quadriplegics 

Education is of paramount importance to 
these immobilized young adults. A recent sur- 
vey of respos demonstrated that it is the edu- 
cational degree, not the degree of disability, 
that determines vocational outcome. Many 
quads in their 20's and 30's, who are unable 
to continue their former occupations, have 
studied insurance, investment counseling, etc., 
so that they can again earn a living. Many 
who were disabled in high school or college 
have continued their education on the gradu- 
ate level. Most quads who have achieved 
higher education have utilized a variety of 
methods: home tutor, telephone hookup to 
classrooms, correspondence courses by tape 
or record, and regular attendance in a wheel- 
chair.? 


*S. Z. Nagi, R. D. Burk, and D. L. Clark, Report 
on a Survey of Respiratory and Severe Post-Polios, 
Research Monograph 2 (Columbus: Ohio Rehabili- 
tation Center, College of Medicine, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1962, 64 p.). 

* *Education of the Handicapped College Student,” 
Rehabilitation Literature (Chicago 60612: 2023 West 
Ogden Avenue, September 1962, 50¢). 


A mouthstick in use. 
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Teaching, psychological counseling, law, 
and writing are the careers most frequently 
chosen by quads. All of these fields involve 
extensive use of a library and therein looms 
a tremendous problem for respos and quads 
with a high level cervical injury. The simple 
movements of picking up a book and turning 
a page are impossible. However, they still 
have their heads and they use them in more 
ways than one, as they have some sort of 
head movement and are thus able to actuate 
one or the other of the following reading 
aids: 

* A “mouthstick”—a wand held between 
the teeth—is the simplest page turner. It is 
inexpensive and frees the quads of some of 
their usual dependence on others. With the 
stick gripped by their teeth, they can push the 
paper and thus turn the page. A loose rubber 
band across the pages—from left margin 
across to right margin—prevents turning sev- 
eral pages instead of just one. Many individ- 
ual variations in mouthsticks are described in 
the spring 1964 issue of Toomey j Gazette,' 
a publication by respos and other quads. 
Briefly, a mouthstick consists of three parts: 
a mouthpiece, a stick, and a tip. The mouth- 
piece may be dentist-molded plastic, a rubber 
dish scraper trimmed to comfort, a plastic 
tool handle, a small rubber heel, a cigarette 
holder, a cork, an eraser. The stick may be a 
wood dowel, a knitting needle, a nylon rod. 
The tip may be a glued-on pencil eraser, a 
rubber eye dropper, a piece of sponge rubber 
or gum rubber. Quads also use their mouth- 
sticks for dialing telephones, typing, operat-' 
ing tape recorders, and painting. Others adapt 
the principles to sticks attached to a head- 
band or a foot. ! 

* Automatic page turners are invaluable in 
the hospital in the early phases of quad- 
riplegia. Unfortunately, they are too expen- 
sive for the average individual to purchase, 
and more should be available for home loan 
to quads. Two excellent ones are available, 
operated by microswitches utilizing any slight 
remaining body movement, such as facial 
muscles. The Turn-A-Page is priced at $269, 


*Toomey j Gazette (TjG) (Chagrin Falls, Ohio: 
Box 149, Spring 1964, 84 p. free to handicapped, 
$1 to others). 
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with a special mirror assembly for iron lung 
patients or those who must remain prone 
priced at $85. It is made by Hagman Enter- 
prises, 2606 East Glenoaks Boulevard, Glen- 
dale 6, California. The Lakeland Automatic 
Page Turner is priced at $180, and is sold by 
Rehabilitation Products, 2020 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

* Book projectors cast an enlargement of 
a filned book on the ceiling. Movement is 
controlled by a light pressure. They, too, are 
invaluable in the hospital but are expensive 
with few available for loan. The projector is 
priced at about $230. More than 1000 books 
are available and range from $1.50 to $5 each. 
For information and list of titles, write to: 
Projected Books, Inc., 313 North First Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

€ Spoken records. A wide selection of 
books is available on records from Libra- 
phone, Inc., 15 East 48th Street, New York 
10017. Rental averages about 25¢ per week 
per record. The player, with pillow earphones, 
is priced at about $60. Inexpensive adapters 
for regular record players are available. More 
detailed information on other producers of 
spoken records is included in an excellent 
summary of reading aids for the handicapped 
by Dorothy E. Nieman.* 

* Talking books for the blind have 
prompted many a quad student to remark, 
“Pd be better off if I were blind too." The 


AM record players, books, textbooks, and periodi- 


cals on records available to the blind with- 
out charge through the Library of Congress 
would be important aids to quads. A much- 
needed bill to include quadriplegics in the 
program is still in congressional committee. 
* Reading by phone has been initiated by 
‘a volunteer bureau in Omaha. Volunteers who 
are confined to their home because of small 
children, transportation problems, or ill health 
read books and textbooks to blind and quad- 
riplegics. One quad has completed the read- 
ing for several college courses by this method. 
An important requirement, of course, is a 
telephone with a private line. A library could 


*D. E. Nieman, “Reading Aids for the Handi- 
capped," Rehabilitation Literature (Chicago 60612: 
2023 West Ogden Avenue, November 1959, 504), 
p. 330-34. 


serve as the catalyst and channel the desires 
to help of senior citizens and many others into 
such a program. 

* Hand controlling splints? for quads 
whose injury left them with some shoulder 
and wrist movements are custom-made by 
occupational therapy departments. Individuals 
dei evolved many variations of “hand-mak- 

g” for page-turning, writing, typing, and 
"un a glove or band or ring into which 
short | monthstick: -type turners, pencils, or uten- 
sils are inserted. Some have worked out re- 
volving tables which hold their selection of 
implements readily available. 

* Aids for spastics. Runaway hands can 
be harnessed to function as page-turners by 
means of a sponge ball attached to a suction 
cup or a toilet tank ball attached to a crutch 
tip. Details of these and other page-turning 
devices are included in a free publication of 
the Cerebral Palsy Center of Atlanta.’ 


Group therapy through periodicals 
by the severely handicapped 


Initially, it seems impossible to accept the 
permanence of quadriplegia. However, each 
individual evolves his own psychological 
anesthetic to help him learn to assimilate to 
his own and others’ satisfaction. It requires 
at least a year to recover from the shock and 
gradual adjustment continues throughout the 
rest of life. This adjustment is easier when 
shared with others similarly disabled, such as 
in the former polio wards, VA hospitals, or 
spinal injury centers. 

The occupational and physical therapy de- 
partments of large hospitals send their se- 
verely disabled patients home well started, 
with special devices and skills, to make the 
maximum of their minimum of movement and 
ready to face the possibility of returning to 
work or study. The “lone wolf" patients in 
small local hospitals often go home to an 
existence that is useless and frustrating, un- 


* A. L. Garrett, P. Perry, and V. L. Nickel, “Trau- 
matic Quadriplegia," Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association (Chicago 60610: 535 North Dear- 
born Street, January 4, 1964), p. 7-11, 54-55. 

* C. Rosenberg, Simple Self-Help Devices to Make 
for the Handicapped (Atlanta 7: Cerebral Palsy 
Center of Atlanta, Inc., 1815 Ponce de Leon Avenue 
NE, 1963, 9 p., free). 
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aware of their residual potentialities. 
Communication with others who are coping 
with the same or worse handicaps, through 
periodicals by and about the handicapped, 
acts as a stimulus to the isolated and satisfies 
the hunger to share and communicate com- 
mon to all the handicapped. These periodicals 
and the resultant exchanges of correspondence 
are a potent form of group therapy, readily 
available to all. That this type of therapy is 
of incalculable value is borne out by my own 
experience in working with respos and other 
quads to produce their magazine, Toomey j 
Gazette. 'This publication, started as a respira- 
tory center newssheet in 1958, has mush- 
roomed to a full-fledged magazine that acts 
as a worldwide clearinghouse for the ideas 
of more than 5000 extremely disabled readers 
around the globe. These readers include prac- 


The Respirator, new type of iron lung, makes reading 
easier. The picture was taken at the Mayo Clinic; Ruth 
Tews, hospital librarian, is with the patient. 
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ticing educators, lawyers, engineers, writers, 
artists, translators, and students. Their stories 
on how they achieved full and useful lives 
despite drastic paralysis help other quads to 
adapt themselves to the lives they lead. Their 
“how-to” tips inform of the imaginative meth- 
ods and devices used to circumvent handicaps 
so that they may be adopted by any who can 
utilize them. Their willingness to share their 
ideas results in warm personal friendships by 
mail between the editors and readers and be- 
tween the readers themselves. Thus they assist 
each other to continue their way through life 
with dignity and pride, strengthened by their 
common bond. 

Another unique periodical, which is geared 
to both paraplegics and quadriplegics, is the 
Paraplegia News (935 Coastline Drive, Seal 
Beach, California, monthly, $2.50 a year). Al- 
though of special interest to paralyzed vet- 
erans, its articles on personalities, equipment, 
and treatment are of value to all quads. 

Hundreds of other periodicals by the dis- 
abled are summarized in the listings below. 
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There would seem to be an organization and 
a publication for every type of disability ex- 
tant. 

* The National Congress of Organizations 
of the Physically Handicapped (3300 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 8) has prepared 
a roster of its member organizations and their 
publications, with listings by states and or- 
ganizations. 

* The Library of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults (Publications 
Office, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago 
60612) has reproduced for free distribution 
to interested professional personnel a number 
of bibliographies on specific subjects. Among 
these are extensive lists of books and periodi- 
cals by the handicapped and sources of infor- 
maion on self-help devices: “A Library on 
the Rehabilitation of the Physically Handi- 
capped,” “Selection of Recent Books about 
Handicapped Persons,” “Sources of Informa- 
tion on Self-Help Devices for the Handi- 
capped,” and “A Selected List of Periodicals 
that Publish Articles concerning the Handi- 
capped.” 

* The International Society for Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled (701 First Avenue, New 
York 10017) lists publications and maintains 
an information service as a central clearing- 
house for information on all aspects of serv- 
ices to the handicapped. 


s Sources of information on 


equipment for daily living 

In addition to the specialized equipment 

presented in the periodicals listed above, there 

are many general sources of information on 
equipment: 


. * A collection of self-help devices compiled 
by the Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation® is one of the best. It is well illus- 
trated and concisely organized into categories 
such as aids to dressing, bathing and groom- 
ing aids, aids to telephoning and communica- 
tion, selection of wheelchairs, homemaking, 
functional fashions, and transfer. 


* E. W. Lowman and H. A. Rusk, Self-Help De- 
vices, Rehabilitation Monograph XXI (New York 
10016: Publications Unit, Institute of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, 400 East 34th Street, Part 
1, 1962, 40 p., $2; Part 2, 1963, 107 p. $1). 


* An occupational therapist, Mrs. Charlot 
Rosenberg of the Cerebral Palsy Center of 
Atlanta, referred to earlier, has mimeographed 
an imaginative collection of self-help devices 
of the simple do-it-yourself type. Both the 
booklet and detailed instructions of any de- 
vice shown are free. Though primarily de- 
signed for the cerebral palsied, there are 
many ideas which can be utilized by other 
disabled. 

* A revised edition of Handbook for Para- 
plegics and Quadriplegics is distributed by 
the National Paraplegia Foundation (333 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 60601) for 
75¢. It contains information on equipment, 
home care, employment, gadgets, sources of 
supply, and general useful information. 

* The Kenny Rehabilitation Institute 
(1800 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis 55404) 
has several informative free booklets on self- 
help aids. 

* Catalogs of self-help aids may be secured 
from: Kendall Enterprises, 2714 Holly Ave- 
nue, Arcadia, California; J. A. Preston Corp., 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 10003; Rehab 
Aids, 6473 Southwest Eighth Street, Miami 
33144; and Vocational Guidance and Re- 
habilitation, 2239 East 55th Street, Cleveland 
44103. 

Many complex rehabilitation devices are 
now being developed by medical engineers. 
To date, economic conditions and lack of co- 
ordinated effort—not deficient technology— 
have been the limiting factors. There could 
be widely available artificial muscles, voice- 
operated typewriters, breath-operated elec- 
tronic controllers, and many other electro- 
mechanical aids. We are on the threshold of 
opportunities for the handicapped that were 
unheard of and unthought of only a few years 
ago. 

Meanwhile, a dime-store dish scraper and 
properly placed rubber bands can make read- 
ing possible for even the most extremely dis- 
abled person—if he uses his head. This should 
be the positive belief of all librarians who 
come into contact with the disabled. It is the 
librarian, forearmed with lists of books and 
periodicals by the disabled and handbooks of 
specialized equipment and prepared with read- 
ing aids to loan, who can help him to live— 
not merely exist—with his disabilities. eee 
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Thousands of schools and libraries bought 
the Encyclopedia International because it 
promised something they needed. They 
bought it while it was still being published, 
because it was Grolier who made the 
promises. Volume by volume, these prom- 
ises have been kept: 


1. The International is completely new and 
original—not a revision of an earlier edi- 
tion or a rehash from other reference 
materials. It has been written and edited 
in the 1960's, rather than from the 
perspective of the pre-nuclear age. 

2. The International is totally readable, 
written to interest and inform the non- 
specialist; edited by George A. Cornish, 
formerly Executive Editor, New York 
Herald Tribune. 

3. The International satisfies elementary 
school students and adults, too, be- 
cause it is detailed without being dull, 
complete without being clinical. 


4. The International is modern. It meets 
the needs of today's students and teach- 
ers as established by research and field 
studies of the Shores (University of 
Illinois) Survey. 

5. The International is authoritative —the 
work of some 1,800 expert contributors 
—and produced under the distinguished 
editorial direction of Dr. Lowell A. Mar- 
tin, formerly Dean, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers: The State Uni- 
versity. 

Now, with the completion of volume 20, 

the Index, the promise is delivered in full. 

This 120,000-entry Index is the work of 

Sarita Robinson, formerly Editor, Reader's 

Guide to Periodical Literature. 

To the many thousands of schools and li- 

braries who placed confidence in the in- 

tegrity of Grolier, we offer thanks. To those 
who have not yet seen the International, 
we invite inspection. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


A PUBLICATION OF Crrolier 


INCORPORATED 


SCHOOL & LIBRARY DIVISION ¢ 575 Lexington Avenue * New York, N. Y. 10022 
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Aids for the Reader with 
Changing Vision 


by Rose W. Fingeret 


Visual handicaps are increasing fourfold 
among adults, making the need to provide 
readable books for persons with changing 
vision more acute then ever before. This arti- 
cle is designed to equip the librarian with 
a general survey of resources which will help 
him serve persons with visual problems that 
are serious, but not necessarily the kind that 
make them eligible for services to the blind. 

Librarians may have no direct control over 
some things in hospital rooms which affect the 
ease of reading, as, for example, the degree 
and quality of illumination. However, they 
can provide reading material with larger than 
average size type, wide margins, and good 
spacing, and they can supply optical aids so 
that persons with visual handicaps can read 
without tiring. This is an important factor to 
the rehabilitation of a patient, according to 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. “The reading load increases each 
year while we are at school. Once we leave 
school the load is not as great. We don't read 
as much, and, therefore, cannot read as long 
without getting tired. If this is borne in mind 


e Mrs. Fingeret is 
assistant chief li- 
brarian, Veterans 
Administration 
Edward Hines, Jr., 
Hospital, Hines, 
Illinois. 
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the rehabilitation of the patient will be a bit 
easier.” 

The hospital and institution librarian is in 
the unique position of being able to take the 
library to the patron. He has an opportupity 
to stimulate the patient’s desire to read 
through his knowledge of reading material. 

From experience gained in providing li- 
brary service to patients in the 2000-bed 
Veterans Administration Edward Hines, Jr., 
Hospital, the author recommends the follow- 
ing to help motivate the reader with changing 
vision. 


Larger than average print 

Books with larger than average print which 
are easy to handle and good to look at are 
popular with Hines patients, e.g., cartoon 


books and adult picture books—U.S. Camera 


annuals, Year Publishing Company's pictoria 


books, Life Nature Library series, Life World 
Library series, National Geographic Society 
books, and Doubleday Pictorial Library 
series. 

So far there are no standards to guide pub- 
lishers in the preparation of “easy-on-the- 
eyes" adult books. However, Dr. Jack H. 
Prince has completed a report for the Li- 
brary Technology Project on the most suit- 
able face and size of type for people with 
visual handicaps.? Further work is needed be- 
fore criteria can be recommended to publish- 
ers and librarians; details are not yet avail- 
able. 

There are a number of annotated lists of 


*The Value of Low Vision Aids, a panel discus- 
sion, National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, Publication P-403, 1961. 

* ALA Bulletin, April 1964, p. 324. 
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"easy-on-the-eyes" books that can serve as 
helpful buying guides.* 

e “Books for the Partially Sighted,” Ill- 
inois State Library, Springfield (10 p., free). 
Arranged alphabetically by author with title, 
publisher, date, paging, and price. Titles that 
are suitable for young people and juvenile 
readers are indicated by “Y” and “J.” The 
books included in this list are in fourteen- 
point type or its equivalent in readability. 

e “Easy on the Eyes, Stimulating to the 
Mind, Adult Books in Clear Print,” Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Box 1437, Madi- 
son 53701 (1963, 29 p., 20¢). Arranged by 
subject with title, author, paging, publisher, 


- and price. Titles in larger than fourteen-point 


type are starred and books suitable for read- 
ing aloud are indicated. 

7^ * “Easy on Your Eyes, a Listing of Books 
Printed in Large, Clear Type," compiled by 
the Adult Education Committee, Massachu- 
setts Library Association. New England Coun- 
cil of Optometrists, 101 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton (1963, 52 p., 354). Arranged by subject 
with author, title, publisher, and date. 

'* * “For Tired Eyes, Books and Recordings," 
New York Public Library, 5th Avenue and 
42d Street, New York (1961, 19 p., 254). 
Subject list with title, author, publisher, date, 
and Dewey Decimal Classification number. 

The World Book Encyclopedia (1964) has 
just been published in a large print edition 
in thirty volumes. For information contact 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 60653. 


*The last ALA list of Books for Tired Eyes, the 
fourth edition, published in 1951, is out of print. 


Prism lenses in use at the Mayo Clinic. 


Picture magazines that have good, clear 
print and are popular with visually handicap- 
ped readers are Life, Look, National Geo- 
graphic, Ebony, Outdoor Life, Sports Afield, 
and House and Garden. They also enjoy the 
digest-type periodicals such as Reader's Digest 
and Pageant, as well as do-it-yourself maga- 
zines such as Popular Mechanics, Popular 
Science, and Mechanics Illustrated. 


Optical aids 


Magnifiers. Practical reading aids for the 
patient whose vision is changing are mag- 
nifiers that are simple to use and light in 
weight. Hines VA Hospital library sup- 
plies round, four-inch, four-power glasses 
which are used by several older patients. 
Neither a rectangular magnifier nor a bar is 
as satisfactory as the round glass. These are 
available at most optical houses as well as at 
large mail order firms. Another type of mag- 
nifier is the clip-on unit which fits over glasses 
and is available in powers from 1x to 314x. 
This type leaves hands free to copy, write, or 
trace while reading. 

Megascope Projection Reader (American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, 
New York 10011). This device projects print 
on a 815 inch x 915 inch screen and is availa- 
ble in 12 or 24 diameters of magnification. The 
material to be read is placed face down on a 
tray above the machine which can be moved 
in both directions by means of a bar extend- 
ing across the front. Focusing is controlled by 
a knob beneath the reading tray. The reader 
device measures 19 inches wide, 1215 inches 
deep, and 16 inches high. It has handles for 
easy lifting and weighs 1814 pounds. 

Lebensohn reading accessory (Austin Bel- 
gard, Rx Opticians, 109-111 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 60602). Dr. J. Lebensohn, a 
consultant in the eye service at Hines VA 
Hospital, designed this device as a reading 
aid for people with failing vision due to 
incipient cataract or glaucoma. It is a sheet 
of stiff, black cardboard, 5 inches by 4 inches, 
with an opening in the center which is 3 
inches by 1% inch. It enables the reader to 
focus his eyes on a few words of print while 
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other text is blacked out. 


Recorded books and braille 

Books on long-playing records afford the 
patient who cannot or will not use an optical 
aid many hours of reading satisfaction. Hines 
purchased three Libraphone Sonette phono- 
graphs in 1960 and they have worn very well. 
They are lightweight, sturdy, and easy to 
operate. For privacy in reading, earphones 
are available. Information on this machine 
can be obtained from Libraphone, Inc., 15 
East 48th Street, New York 10017. 

The United States Testing Company is eval- 
uating, for the Library Technology Project, 
a number of record players and accessories 
suitable for library use.* 

For those patients who know braille, the 
Bible and a wide variety of fiction and non- 
fiction titles are available. 

The important services of the Division for 
the Blind of the Library of Congress, which 
include lending recorded books and brailled 
books to those who are legally blind, are too 
familiar to need description in this article. 
“Books for the Blind," by Howard Haycraft, 
in the October 1962 ALA Bulletin, is still 
widely used as a survey; comprehensive ma- 
terials are also available from the division or 
from regional libraries for the blind. 

The American Brotherhood for the Blind, 
4505 Stern Avenue, Sherman Oaks, Cali- 
fornia, publishes the Twin-Vision series of 
Little Golden Books in which the stories are 
brailled with a large print version on the 
opposite page. This makes it possible for a 
blind person to read to a child while the 
child follows the ink print words or for a 
sighted person to help the blind child learn 
to read braille. 


Other resources 
The Division for the Blind of the Library 
of Congress publishes a number of circulars 
on materials available in various media, 
sources of supply, and equipment. 
Best-Selling Books for the Blind, Inc., Box 


* ALA Bulletin, April 1964, p. 325. 


A patient with an eye injury prepares to “read” a talk- 
ing book at Presbyterian—St. Luke's Hospital, Chicago. 
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6852, Towson, Maryland 21204, offers best- 
selling books on tape for a rental fee. A cata- 
log is available on request. 

National Aid to Visually Handicapped, 
3201 Balboa Street, San Francisco 21, pro- 
duces large-type materials, particularly for 
children of school age. 

More information can be obtained from the 
following books and publications: 

* Directory of Agencies Servicing Blind 
Persons in the United States, edited by Ruth 
V. Friedman, 13th edition (New York: Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, 1963, 245 p., $3). Section I of the 
directory lists agencies by state and includes 
a section on library services for each state. 
Section II includes specialized agencies and 
organizations as well as a list of special re- 
sources for reading and educational materials. 

* Hospital Librarians and Work with the 
Disabled, edited by Mona E. Going (London: 
The Library Association, 1963, 198 p.). Note 
Chapter XII, “Reading Aids" by M. Joy 
Lewis, and Chapter XVI, “Library Service to 
the Blind,” by W. Mumford. 

* New Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 58, No. 
4, April 1964. This issue is dedicated to Na- 
tional Library Week and to the promotion of 
lifetime reading habits in blind persons of 
all ages. It includes articles by Eric Joseph- 
son, “A Report on Blind Readers” (also pub- 
lished in the ALA Bulletin, June 1964) ; Rob- 
ert S. Bray, “Growth of a Library Service for 
Blind Persons”; Burnham Carter, “The 


Pocket Book Machine”; and Alfred Korb, 
“The Tape Cassette System Proposed by the 
Library of Congress.” 

* Catalog of Recorded Books, March 1964, 
from Recordings for the Blind, Inc., 121 East 
58th Street, New York 10022, lists over 7000 
titles which may be borrowed free. 
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The Reader Who Needs 


Remotivation 
by Mildred T. Moody 


“What you are is a measure of your capacity 
to use what you know. It is true because in 
matters human what we know and what we 
are are not separable and different.” The 
philosophy of remotivation technique is aptly 
summed up in this quotation from Dr. John 
Seeley. It is based on the premise that within 
the disturbed or psychotic patient there are 
“unwounded” areas that can be reached and 
on which some measure of mental health can 
be built. As a means of stimulating a mind 
that for a variety of reasons has lost its abil- 
ity to communicate or use what it knows, this 
simple technique has been outstandingly suc- 
cessful. Its adaptation to a variety of settings 
other than mental hospitals has proved favor- 
able. The implications for further expansion 
and adaptation are worthy of study. 
Remotivation is a technique for helping 
mental patients focus their attention on real- 
ity. The aim is to reawaken interest in the 
environment and reestablish a basis for social 
adjustment. It was developed by the late 
Dorothy Hoskins Smith, California teacher 
and mental hospital volunteer, and it was 
introduced into the Philadelphia State Hos- 
pital in 1956. Sponsored by the American 


e Miss Moody, sec- 
retary of the Associ- 
ation of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, 
1962-64, is librarian 
of Glenn Lake 

State Sanatorium, 
Minnetonka, 
Minnesota. 





Psychiatric Association and administered and 
financed by Smith, Kline and French Labora- 
tories, this program has grown nationwide. 
As a result regional training courses have 
been developed so that now there are more 
than 200 institutions with over 50,000 pa- 
tients participating. Psychiatric aides, super- 
vised by professional personnel, are taught 
how to conduct sessions which last from one- 
half to one hour. A group will have ten to 
fifteen patients who attend voluntarily for a 
series of twelve sessions. Most patients at- 
tend more than one series, depending on their 
individual response. 

Remotivation is a structured program of 
five basic steps on which the attendant builds 
his program: 

1. The Climate of Acceptance: establishing 

a warm, friendly relationship with the 
group. 

2. A Bridge to Reality: reading of objective 
poetry or item of prose. 

3. Sharing the World We Live In: develop- 
ment of the topic introduced above, 
through planned objective questions, 
pictures, and objects. 

4. An Appreciation of the Work of the 
World: designed to stimulate the pa- 
tients to think about work in relation 
to themselves. 

5. The Climate of Appreciation: expres- 
sion of enjoyment at getting together, 
plan for future sessions. 


Discussions are kept objective, using as 
conversational material current events, nat- 
ural history, holidays, or any subject which 
can be introduced by a rhythmic poem, or 
an item of prose, and carried along by the 
use of pictures and objects. An excellent film 
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demonstrating remotivation technique is 
available for showing from Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories.* 

In the mental hospital remotivation is a 
diagnostic tool with detailed reports and 
ratings examined by the professional staff. 
These are used in interviews with the patient 
or in staff conferences. With the mentally 
retarded, remotivation, which may seem like 
a classroom activity, focuses on group par- 
ticipation rather than learning and is an ac- 
tivity for residents who are not in the formal 
school program. In a geriatric or custodial 
institution, the fourth step is omitted, because 
there is no need to motivate these patients 
toward vocational rehabilitation. 

Ann W., aged 69, a patient in a geriatric 
hospital, was a member of a remotivation 
greup. She had spent eighteen years in a 
mental hospital but was transferred to the 
geriatric institution because she was no 
longer under treatment. She was docile to 
the point of being apathetic, and she moved 
like an automaton through the routine of the 
day. Her participation in group activities 
had been negligible, and the librarian had 
been unable to interest her in either books 
or magazines. She attended a number of ses- 
siens without showing interest in any subject 
until the week of Lincoln's birthday. 

The leader had prepared material from 
the remotivation files and other sources in the 
institution library. Beginning with the first 
step the members were greeted by name with 
pleasant, objective remarks addressed to each 
one. In planning the second step a number of 
peems were rejected as being too emotional. 
Finally, two Benét poems were selected. The 
first, “Abraham Lincoln," a sprightly poem 
by Stephen Vincent Benét, was read by the 
group. The leader chose to read the second, 
“Nancy Hanks,” by Rosemary Benét, which 
begins, “If Nancy Hanks came back as a 
ghost, Seeking news of what she loved most,” 
and ends with the stanza: 


You wouldn’t know about my son? 
Did he grow tall? 

Did he have fun? 

Did he learn to read? 


‘Information on remotivation technique may be 
obtained by writing to Smith, Kline and French 
Laboratories, Remotivation Project, Box 7929, Phila- 
delphia 1. 
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Did he get to town? 
Do you know his name? 
Did he get on?? 

At the end of the poem Ann W. spoke with 
a firm voice, “Nancy Hanks was Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother. She died when he was just a 
little boy.” In the third step Ann looked at 
the pictures with interest and took what was 
for her a lively interest. The fourth step was 
omitted. In the fifth and last step the leader 
expressed enjoyment of the session, asked 
the group to indicate a subject to be discussed 
at the next meeting, and thanked the mem- 
bers for participating. 

At the close of the meeting the leader 
called the librarian to report Ann’s interest 
in Lincoln. A book cart visit scheduled for 
the next day included material on Lincoln, 
and Ann indicated that she would like to’ read 
about Lincoln and other heroes of American 
history if all material dealing with war could 
be scrupulously omitted. The generous use 
of paper clips to block off sections of books 
took care of the problem, with the lack of 
continuity less disturbing than references to 
war. From that time on Ann showed more 
interest in remotivation sessions and contrib- 
uted when she could. She was more alert to 
her surroundings and found pleasure in a 
moderate amount of reading. Had Ann's ab- 
horrence of war been noted years earlier when 
she was under treatment, it might have had 
significance. 


The value of remotivation 

There are many cases on record which 
prove the value of remotivation to the staff 
and patient. It is one of the techniques by 
which psychotherapy has moved out of its 
rigid pattern to include many forms of ther- 
apy. At the Bibliotherapy Workshop held pre- 
ceding the St. Louis Conference, Dr. Howard 
P. Rome, Mayo Clinic, president, American 
Psychiatric Association, gave the keynote 
address. 

He said, *. . . if one contends that psy- 
chological changes can be brought about by 


?From A Book of Americans by Rosemary and 
Stephen Vincent Benét (Holt, Rinehart and Wihston, 
Inc.). Copyright 1933 by Rosemary and Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét; copyright renewed 1961 by Rosemary 
Carr Benét. Reprinted by permission of Brandt and 
Brandt. 
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methods other than physical ones, then this 
means that to some degree there has to be 
introduced into the system some information 
which has not previously been there. It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the most usual way 
of introducing new data or reorganizing old 
data, so that it is patterned differently, is by 
a kind of educational process which relies on 
the use of words and ideas." Remotivation 
technique fits into this pattern in that it uses 
words and ideas, but not in the structure of 
formal education. 

Dr. Rome further stated, “There has been 
a salutary change in the goals and expecta- 
tions of psychiatry. While I suspect that one 
could get a favorable consensus which would 
hold that for a variety of reasons relatively 
few persons can be given what is called 
defirritive psychotherapeutic treatment, there 
is a vast number of persons, who, by modified 
versions of treatment, can be helped to an 
improved level of adaptation." This would 
indicate that help for psychiatric illness can 
come from a number of sources, and that 
these methods can also be adapted to assist 
those among the general population who have 
psychological problems. An improved level of 
adaptation is all that many people require in 
order to operate within normal limits of be- 
havior. At present there is no general or 
proven method except direct counseling by 
which this can be accomplished, so that ten- 
sion increases over what to do with the grow- 
ing number of citizens whose aberrant be- 
havior is commanding the attention of educa- 
tors, sociologists and psychologists. Counsel- 
ing, as such, cannot provide the full answer, 
as there are never enough counselors or 
enough time. 


Remotivation for other 
than hospital patients 


Remotivation technique begins modestly 
with what is at hand. It trains the nonprofes- 
sional level of the staff, using simple pictures, 
books, magazines, and objects. The discus- 
sions are far from erudite, but they are struc- 
tured and motivated and, when the results are 
analyzed by the trained professional staff, are 
found to be significant and useful. This tech- 
nique could be used with relief clients and 
school dropouts, with the foreign born who 
live confused and alien lives within our midst, 


and with all who can be classed as culturally 
deprived, for it is within this class that help 
is most needed. Individual counseling by the 
social worker, teacher, or probation officer 
might have more meaning for both the client 
and counselor if it followed participation in 
a remotivation group, just as psychotherapy 
follows the patient's attendance at the ses- 
sions. 

It would be interesting to know what would 
happen if one were to move this technique 
out of the hospital setting into a public li- 
brary where a group of school dropouts, in 
trouble with the law and on probation, were 
assigned to a series of remotivation technique 
sessions. In this group “school” is a dirty 
word, and yet in every one of these in- 
dividuals there is something that they know, 
something that they yearn for, something 
that is salvageable. Operating within a defi- 
nite framework, with predetermined goals, but 
outside the educational, legal, or social milieu, 
the individual may decide on a course of ac- 
tion which is right for him because it evolves 
from what he already knows, he has been 
guided to it impersonally and obliquely, and 
the decision has been strictly his own. To 
paraphrase the quotation at the beginning of 
this article, the individual has been re- 
motivated to increase the measure of his 
capacity, by using what he already knows, 
and this stimulation has been the thrust 
needed for him to achieve an improved level 
of adaptation. 

The materials are already at hand in the 
library, and just as remotivation sessions in 
a hospital expand the use of the institution's 
library, the public library can expand its use 
as adjunctive adult education. The success 
of this technique in the institutional program 
makes it worthy of serious study for adapta- 
tion to the problems of the general popula- 
tion. 

Libraries are constantly searching for new 
and better ways to bring the wealth of their 
wares to all the people. Remotivation tech- 
nique may be one of the means of bringing 
them to those who have lost the desire to 
learn and grow. Sigmund Freud wrote, 
“Words are a plastic material with which one 
can do all sorts of things.” By molding this 
plastic into new shapes we may reach those 
who most need what we have to offer. eee 
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The Reader with Mental 


and Emotional Problems 


by Margaret C. Hannigan 


How a chance encounter with a single book 
chaaged the course of a life is told by Frank 
Carizio in his autobiography, Man Against 
Fate. When he was a young convict, unedu- 
cated and rebellious, another prisoner about 
to be paroled tossed a worn copy of Emer- 
sor's Essays into his cell. One day because he 
was bored he started reading—rather, picking 
out the words for he had trouble understand- 
ing. But some meaning reached him. He felt 
that Emerson was talking directly to him in 
the essay, "Self-Reliance," especially in the 
lines: *Nothing can bring you peace but 
yourself. Nothing can bring you peace but 
the triumph of principles." Something stirred 
in him. He thought about them, memorized 
them, and kept on reading. He began to value 
knowledge and learning; he enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses; later he studied law. 
He says that a steady stream of books from 
the library entered and left his cell. After 23 
years, during which he continued to read, 
study, and grow, he defended himself in a re- 
trial of his case and was freed. Just as impor- 
tant is that he was prepared for the freedom 
of his remaining years. 


e Miss Hannigan is 
acult services con- 
sultant, New York 
Ssate Library, 
Albany. She was for 
several years on the 
library staff of the 
National Institutes of 
Health. 
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Chance may be the only way that some 
people will ever discover the benefits and en- 
joyment of reading. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to consider how librarians can remove 
the chance element for many people .with 
mental and emotional problems, in particular, 
the ways in which librarians in hospitals and 
institutions can make their libraries serve as 
a "bridge to community life" for their read- 
ers and pave the way so that agencies, espe- 
cially libraries, will be waiting, ready to help, 
at the other end of the bridge. 

The function of the library as a bridge to 
community life or, to use a more common 
analogy, as an open door to the world's wis- 
dom and knowledge is important and chal- 
lenging in an institution. It ties in well with 
the intrinsic character of the library as a non- 
institutionalized, “outside-world” place even 
when it is located within the high walls of a 
prison—a place with a real library air about 
it and with real library materials. The very 
act of visiting the library, selecting reading 
material, talking about books to the librarian 
and to others, and borrowing chosen books— 
yes, and refusing those not wanted—allows 
the patient or inmate to see himself acting, 
for a short time, as a normal, free individual. 
This outside-world air gives the library a tre- 
mendous advantage in accomplishing its aim 
of serving as a bridge not only for readers 
but for potential readers in the institution 
community. It should never be forgotten; it 
should permeate everything about the library. 
Even rules and regulations should be as un- 
obtrusive as possible so as to emphasize more 
important values. 

Once the aim of making the library a 
bridge to the outside world is established, the 
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library staff will find that regular library 
services bend themselves readily to achieve 
this purpose. Reader guidance, probably the 
most effective method we have of helping an 
individual, should be our most highly culti- 
vated skill. Those who have been too busy 
with routines to give advisory service will 
have to revamp their ideas of a librarian's 
responsibilities. Fortunately, common sense 
and intuition aid the beginner and experience 
quickly gives confidence. But reader guidance 
is a skill which depends upon constant prac- 
tice, continuous reading, insight into human 
nature, and a deep understanding and love of 
people. It is effective day in and day out, but 
when the librarian suggests just the right 
book to a person at just the moment he needs 
it, bath are enriched by the experience. 

No doubt every librarian has special cases 
he will never forget and a small collection of 
dependable titles that have worked with many 
readers. Louise Baker’s autobiography, Out 
on a Limb, is one such book. My best success 
with it was with a young mother, an amputee, 
who found the courage and inspiration she 
needed in Miss Baker's story. She read many 
other books, but it was to this one she turned 
again and again during her rehabilitation in 
the hospital. The nursing staff traced the dra- 
matic change in her attitude and morale to 
the very day she started reading it. 

Often the librarian recommends a list of 
titles chosen to help the reader meet an im- 
mediate need, develop an attitude or point of 


view, or perhaps gain understanding and in- 
sight into his own situation. As discharge or 
parole time approaches, the person's need for 
support to help him face the setting where his 
troubles started becomes critical. Sometimes 
his “crutch” or his excuse for failure or for 
avoiding responsibility has been taken away 
from him, cured by surgery or treatment or 
controled by drugs (this happens with an 
epileptic, for instance, who may have no more 
seizures but the hurt to whose personality is 
still there). How desperately he needs a source 
of strength, example, inspiration, and courage. 
Of all the aids he receives to help him make a 
good adjustment, books can be the most re- 
liable and effective, if we help him find the 
right ones. 

Hilda K. Limper, a specialist working with 
exceptional children at the Cincinnati Public 
Library, wrote me about a six-year-old girl 
whose psychiatric treatment was aided and 
hastened by books and her relationship with 
the librarian. Debby was extremely withdrawn, 
poorly adjusted socially, and seldom spoke. At 
first she was thought to be retarded, although 
as her treatment progressed she proved to be 
above average mentally. 

The librarian established rapport with her 
when she first met her through the brightly 
illustrated counting rhyme book, Over in the 
Meadow. A pleasant relationship developed 
and continued throughout Debby's treatment; 
she was able to talk to the librarian, read with 
her, and enjoy many books. 


Miss Limper with patients in a classroom of the Convalescent Hospital for Children, Cincinnati. 
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When the time for her discharge ap- 
proached, she seemed apprehensive about re- 
turning to her home and parents permanently. 
Books helped prepare her for this adjustment, 
one of which was Lisette, by Adelaide Holl. It 
is the story of a beautiful white poodle, lost 
and miserable among strangers in a big city, 
who found a friend in a fine German shep- 
herd. Shedding her haughty manner, Lisette 
responded to the dog's affection and found 
love and laughter in her life with him. 

Often the most effective way of reaching 
the individual is through group work. In the 
priority of library programs, reading and dis- 
cussion groups rank high because of their 
adaptability to different types of people and 
situations and their beneficial results. Librar- 
ians are dedicated to making people aware of 
the pleasures and values of reading and to 
bringing people and books together. The med- 
ical team usually lists socialization as the top 
goal in work with those having mental and 
emotional problems, and the group members 
themselves have a variety of reasons for join- 
ing and participating. Reading and discussion 
groups can accomplish these aims and many 
more. 


Group work 


So much has been written about group 
leadership, types of groups appropriate for 
library sponsorship, and techniques and ma- 
terials that there is no need to repeat here. 
However, the opportunity group work pro- 
vides for furthering our aim of making the 
library a bridge to the community is worth 
considering. The group offers the ideal setting 
for describing community library services 
and for building up each one's concept of 
himself as a library patron. It may start him 
thinking of the desirability of returning to 
the community. It may also give him the con- 
fidence he needs to join the public library 
and to take part in its programs. Librarians 
or others from the outside might be invited 
to speak to the members or to become leaders 
of discussion groups in the institution. In 
Cleveland groups of patients visit the public 
library and are put on the mailing list of the 
Library Announcer. 'The visits often result in 
the patients’ becoming patrons of the nearest 
branch and attending library adult education 
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programs. If patients can make the trip over 
the bridge to the community while still in the 
hospital, they surely will find their return 
home less frightening. 

Two examples will illustrate ways in which 
groups within an institution can be effective 
in helping the members look toward the out- 
side world with some confidence and antici- 
pation. The first is described in an article, 
“Liberal Education behind Prison Walls," in 
the June 1959 Adult Leadership. lt tells of 
Great Books discussion groups at El Reno 
Federal Prison in Oklahoma led by Raymond 
Johnson of the Great Books Foundation; 
Walter Gray, director of the Community 
Workshop of the Oklahoma City Library; and 
other volunteers. The main aspects of the pro- 
gram were: education, therapy (through 
group discussion), and rehabilitation (through 
a better awareness of ideas). The account 
of the discussions, which showed a grow- 
ing maturity and ability to talk about ideas 
objectively, is heartwarming. As to how 
the experience will affect the men’s future, Mr. 
Johnson says, “Our graduates swear they'll 
involve themselves in Great Books on the out- 
side. Perhaps some of them will.” The au- 
thor’s feeling is that, thanks to the leadership 
of a librarian from the public library, some, 
at least, will also turn to the great free re- 
sources of the library when they get out. 

The second example involves William T. 
Henderson and the author who recently 
conducted a reading group project with thirty 
narcotics addicts in a New York State correc- 
tional institution. The project was reported in 
the July 1963 Bookmark. In an effort to make 
reading so important in the lives of these men 
that they could depend on it to help them 
through periods of discouragement, stress, 
and temptation, time was taken to acquaint 
them with public library services. Booklets 
which locate New York branch libraries and 
describe library services and programs were 
distributed. The name of a readers adviser 
at the central library, Robert Sheehan, was 
given to them and they were urged to go to 
him for guidance. Mr. Sheehan reports that 
three men who came to his office for guid- 
ance were from this group. The institution is 
following up on the project through parole 
officers to see how many are reading and us- 
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ing the library, but the report is not yet avail- 
able. 

Besides exerting direct influence on inmates 
and patients to make use of libraries, the li- 
brarian can help set up practices in the insti- 
tution which will assure the inclusion of the 
library in counseling sessions designed to pre- 
pare the person for leaving the institution. He 
can talk at staff meetings and to individual 
staff members and see that those who conduct 
final interviews before discharge have an up- 
to-date supply of leaflets from libraries in the 
area served by the institution. It would be in- 
teresting and helpful if he could also keep in 
touch with social workers or others who see 
those on trial visit, in fostor homes, or on 
parole. 

In. New York issuing library cards to in- 
mates going on parole may be tried. Some in 
the library system are interested and willing 
to cooperate. The mechanics of handling such 
a project would be simple in areas where the 
universal borrowing privilege is honored. 


Implications for library services 


I have left until last the effects and the im- 
plications for library service of modern trends 
in treatment and rehabilitation of those with 
mental and emotional problems. Some trends 
are evident in the shortened hospitalization pe- 
riod not only of patients with physical ail- 
ments but of the mentally ill as well; in the 
establishment of small community facilities for 
the retarded and others with handicaps, insti- 
tutions which permit them to spend weekends 
and vacations at home; in the open-door pol- 
icy in many mental hospitals which allows pa- 
tients the freedom of the hospital grounds and 
often of the local community; in day hospital 
treatment for mental patients; in the transi- 
tional type of treatment center exemplified by 
halfway houses for mental patients and, in 
some places, for paroled prisoners; and in self- 
help organizations like Alcoholics Anonymous. 
For prisoners the prospect of staying out of 
prison is improved by the addition in many 
correctional institutions of group counseling, 
psychotherapy, and vocational training and the 
revamping of educational courses. 

The implication for libraries of having 
many people who formerly would have been 
hidden from sight—locked up in a hospital or 


prison—added to the great number with men- 
tal and emotional problems already in the 
community is tremendous. I believe that li- 
brarians have a serious responsibility to take 
the initiative in bringing library service into 
the lives of these people and in educating li- 
brary staffs and the general public in areas 
such as mental health, epilepsy, and cerebral 
palsy. 

The onus at this stage is largely on the pub- 
lic librarians although the librarian in the hos- 
pital or institution is in the best position to 
serve as a liaison between his agency and the 
public library. The initiative, in any case, for 
developing and offering services usually rests 
on the librarians! shoulders because, for some 
reason, those planning rehabilitation pro- 
grams often seem to take the library for 
granted if they think of it at all. But, in my ex- 
perience, these same people are more than glad 
to make room for library services once they 
are offered. 

A natural starting place would be with an 
organization already in operation, for in- 
stance, the day hospital or day-care center. 
Many communities now have these centers 
where mental patients come for treatment 
while living at home. The focus of the treat- 
ment is away from the traditional hospital and 
toward the community, and the program often 
includes current events, play reading, and a 
literature group, led by a social worker, psy- 
chologist, or occupational therapist. In Al- 
bany, New York, the psychiatrist in charge of 
the day-care center connected with the Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital asked the public 
library to conduct a program for his patients. 
As a result Bruce Thomas, community services 
librarian, now has a weekly reading-discus- 
sion group which is well attended and is ac- 
complishing the aims the psychiatrist had in 
mind. 

The best known self-help groups besides Al- 
coholics Anonymous, in the author’s opinion, 
are Recovery (The Association of Nervous and 
Former Mental Patients) and Synanon Foun- 
dation? dedicated to the complete rehabilita- 
tion of narcotics addicts. The benefits of co- 


!For information, write to Recovery, Inc., 116 S. 
Michigan Ave. Chicago. 

? For information, write to Synanon Foundation, 
Inc., 1351 Ocean Front, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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Ostdoor reading area at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Northport, Long Island, N.Y., a mental hospital. 


operation of the library with their programs 
seem self-evident, but, since the philosophy 
ar d methods of each are different, it would be 
w-se for the library to work out a plan of 
service with each local group. 

In Recovery, the treatment is based exclu- 
sively on writings of Dr. Abraham Low, the 
founder. Phil Crane, executive secretary, says 
that the association is interested in having Dr. 
Low’s book, Mental Health through Will 
T-aining, in libraries. He mentions, too, that 
many Recovery groups across the country 
meet in public libraries. 

The Cleveland Public Library has had ex- 
perience with Recovery for some time. Clara 
Lacioli, head of their Hospitals and Institu- 
tions Department, writes that it began when 
tbe local office of the Veterans Administration 
asked for copies of Dr. Low's book on long 
lcan so their field workers might understand 
hs theories. 

After a group was formed, members came to 
tke library to borrow copies. One member, a 
fermer long-term patient who had responded 
well to this method of treatment, suggested 
that the library keep a set of the Low record- 
irgs in the reading room along with a reserve 
copy of the book and the monthly Recovery 
publication for the use of members who would 
feel free to drop in when they were downtown. 
Fe believed that many expatients would enjoy 
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a quiet place for relaxation where their inter- 
est would be understood and unquestioned and 
that those who had missed a meeting would 
appreciate a chance to catch up on the mate- 
rial in the library. The materials have been 
available for more than two years. They are 
used mainly by members who meet at a nearby 
church or who work downtown and come in on 


their lunch hour. Occasionally the Califone . 


recorder with eight outlets and a portable vic- 
trola have been needed to take care of people 
who were at different points in the records. 
Synanon Foundation has six houses in the 
United States. Gertrude Cavanough, associate 
director, recommends that libraries stock Dr. 
Daniel Casriel's book, So Fair a House, for 
information and insight as to the working of 
Synanon. She says that the Santa Monica 
house has two classes that librarians would be 
especially interested in knowing about, one on 
contemporary moral issues led by a UCLA 
professor and one in remedial reading. 
Apparently no direct use is made of public 
libraries in the Synanon program although an 
important part of their work consists of sem- 
inars and other group discussions. Often the 
theme of a meeting is based on a concept from 
science or the humanities. Charles Dederich, 
the founder, has said, “. . . doses of an inner- 
directed philosophy such as that outlined in 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay entitled ‘Self- 
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Reliance’ are administered to the recovering 
addicts." He added that the intellectual, emo- 
tional, and spiritual food fed to the recovering 
addicts is rather carefully selected. 

Surely the public library has much to offer 
this group as a source of material to enrich its 
programs and as a community agency which 
members can use freely and without question. 

In picturing the great need for libraries and 
their services by those with mental and emo- 
tional problems, I have tried to indicate what 
a large portion of a community falls into this 
group at a given time and to highlight the 
common goals and close relationships which 
need to exist between librarians in hospitals 
and institutions and those in public libraries 
if these people are to be helped by us. Above 
all I have wanted to prove that librarians can 
meet the real needs of these troubled people 
through regular library practices: reader ad- 
visory service, group work, orientation of 
staff and public to the problems, and coopera- 
tion with community groups. 

As librarians we have no choice but to re- 
spond by using our resources and talents to 
improve the mental health of our communi- 
ties and our nation. 
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Correctional Institutions Helping 


by Price Chenault 


Co-rectional institutions, penal institutions, 
prisons, penitentiaries, lockups, the pens— 
whatever they are called—are filled with an 
assortment of human beings, approximately a 
third of them functionally illiterate, but they 
are human beings nevertheless with the same 
characteristics, to a greater or lesser degree, 
as individuals who live in free society. A re- 
cent research study of 1400 inmates received 
at the Reception Center in New York State re- 
vealed that 33 per cent were functionally illit- 
ercte, that is, they scored below the fifth grade 
on standardized achievement tests. It is not 
su-prising that the percentage of illiteracy 
among inmates is three times greater than in 
the general population, since commitments to 
correctional institutions are largely from the 
deprived, the school drop-outs, the poorly con- 
dicioned, the migrant laborers, and those with 
a ust for roving without worthy objectives. 
Years ago, Professor E. L. Thorndike said: 


Ace, in itself, is a minor factor in either success 
or failure. Capacity, interest, energy and time 
are the essentials. . . . 

Ín general, nobody under 45 should restrain 
himself from trying to learn anything because of 
a belief or fear that he is too old to be able to 
learn it. Nor should he use that fear as an excuse 
fo not learning anything which he ought to learn. 
If he fails in learning it, inability due to age will 
very rarely, if ever, be the reason. The reason will 
commonly be one or more of these: He lacks and 
always has lacked the capacity to learn that 
petticular thing. His desire to learn it is not 
strong enough to cause him to give proper at- 
teation to it. The ways and means which he 
acopts are inadequate, and would have been so at 
ary age, to teach him that thing. He has habits 
or ideas or other tendencies which interfere with 
the new acquisition and which he is unable or 
unwilling to alter. In the last case, mere age may 


* Mr. Chenault is director of education, New 
Y»rk State Department of Correction, Albany. 
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have some influence. (Adult Education, p. 177- 
79.) 

“The inability of adults to learn” myth ex- 
ploded by Professor Thorndyke removed a 
hurdle confronted by those at work with adult 
would-be readers. There are still other road 
blocks to complete literacy, especially in cor- 
rectional institutions. 


. 
Some basic considerations 


The concern about literacy education in cor- 
rectional institutions is not new. Before there 
were civilian teachers, institution chaplains 
were concerned, for they discovered that in- 
mates had to be taught to read before they 
could be taught the Bible. They encountered 
difficulties without library services available. 
In 1840 a library was established in Sing Sing 
Prison and directed by the prison chaplain. 
When the state administration changed, the 
library was abolished in 1843. Ten years later, 
the Board of Inspectors recommended that it 
be reopened and in 1855 an appropriation of 
$200 was made for that purpose. 

At the meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation in Chicago in 1912, it was strongly 
recommended that an ALA representative at- 
tend the annual meetings of the American 
Prison Association to urge the establishment 
of institution libraries.* i 

The teacher or librarian who learns the 
factors behind why an individual is retarded 
in his schooling has made a good beginning 
toward understanding the would-be reader. 

At the time of appointment, teachers and 
librarians rarely have a desirable degree of 
understanding of the racial, ethnic, and cul- 
tural problems so essential in motivating il- 
literate inmates. The institution librarian con- 
tributes much to their growth on the job by 


* American Prison Association, Proceedings (1912), 
p. 87. 
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the Functionally Illiterate 


making available the necessary information 
for attaining a knowledge about the various 
types of individuals assigned to literacy educa- 
tion. Austin H. MacCormick said: “If one 
could choose only one of the agencies neces- 
sary for a well-rounded program of educa- 
tion in a penal institution, he would do well 
to choose an adequate library. The possible 
values of directed reading are almost limit- 
less, especially in the field of adult educa- 
tion."? 

This refers to library services primarily for 
the inmate readers, but the library is no less 
important in an all-out attack on the prob- 
lems of illiteracy and parallel developmental 
needs. There are several ways in which the 
librarian may assist: 

1. Make the library truly a repository for 
the best and most up-to-date literature in the 
field of literacy education. 

2. Acquire an understanding of the nature 
and characteristics of the inmate population, 
so that reading matter may be made available 
for meeting the needs, interests, and abilities 
of those confined. 

.9. In cooperation with the teachers of lit- 
eracy education and other institution authori- 
ties, make the library a depository for the 
various kinds of communications media so 
that they will be readily available. 

4. Become informed about the courses of 
study and be alert for new and up-to-date in- 
structional material and programs which may 
be referred to the teachers for review. 

5. Maintain an up-to-date promotional pro- 
gram which will keep both staff and inmates 
apprised of what is in the library. 

6. Convey to the teachers the techniques of 
personalized individual approaches to the 


* Education of Adult Prisoners; a Survey and a 
Program (New York: National Society of Penal In- 
formation, Inc., 114 East 30th Street, 1931), p. 150. 


learning processes which experienced librari- 
ans use so effectively. 

The librarian needs to see himself in a 
somewhat different role in institution literacy 
education. There is little the librarian can do, 
particularly with the very beginners, except 
as he works with and through the classroom 
teachers. As inmates move toward the func- 
tional literate level, he can perform increas- 
ingly the same services for these as he does 
for the avid readers. There are indications 
that programmed learning courses may be re- 
fined so that even the very beginners may 
work successfully alone. If such courses be- 
come available, the librarian will be able to 
work with illiterates more effectively than he 
does without the classroom teacher. An im- 
portant service may be provided by making 
available programmed courses of instruction 
for examination by teachers. 

Perhaps one of the more significant serv- 
ices that institution libraries can provide in 
the years ahead would be studies resulting 
from the federal program against poverty. 
Both inmates and staffs of correctional insti- 
tutions are aware of the need for education. 
The institution library can accent the feeling 
by dissemination of appropriate information. 

According to an institution librarian, “By 
reading, the inmate keeps himself abreast of 
local, national and international affairs. 
Through the library, he is able to keep in 
touch with people, changing customs, busi- 
ness methods, social and civic problems, that 
he would not ordinarily come in contact with 
in the usual prison environment. It is a very 
important bridge to the outside world to 
which one day he must return." 

An inmate said, “My personal satisfaction 
in a prison library does not depend on 
whether I am getting any fun from it. It does 
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depend on whether I can satisfy my desire for 
vocational information, ethical strength and 
general knowledge and the acquisition of hu- 
maa understanding." (American Correctional 
Association, Proceedings, 1960, p. 220.) 

åt another time, Mrs. Blanche LaDu said, 
“When a man is thrown back upon himself, 
as he is during the hours he spends in his cell, 
he seems almost instinctively to know that the 
thing that will help him most is something to 
read. . . . Books are almost the sole dependence 
for change of thought, for inspiration as well 
as increase of knowledge."* 


Yes, they do become readers 


For this article, civilian teachers from six- 
teea correctional institutions were asked to 
cite actual cases who are in or have worked 
ther way through the literacy education pro- 
grems. Several cases follow. 

Case B. This man, now 56 years old, came 
from Italy many years ago. He had a fair 
eresp of arithmetic, but he found the English 
larzuage difficult to learn. In March 1963, he 
could not read English well enough to take 
the standardized test. In May 1964, fourteen 
menths later, he tested grade 5.5 in reading 
comprehension. 

Case E. At a very early age this man became 
a migrant worker in many areas of the South- 
ea-t. He says he completed approximately the 
third grade; achievement tests gave him a 
grade of 4.7. He had an L.Q. of 72 and was 
rated as a borderline defective. He showed a 
rel interest in school from his assignment in 
1954 until his release in 1964, with an I.Q. 
of 92. He received a high school equivalency 
diploma in November 1963. As this man de- 
veloped educationally, he became neat and 
clean about his person and was extremely 
congenial and liked by everyone. When he 
was released, he expressed gratitude for ev- 
er«thing he had done while in prison. 

Cese F. This 27-year-old man showed some 
interest in school shortly after being enrolled. 
W-th simple encouragement and praise for ef- 
forts and good work, he soon mastered the 
pbonetic makeup of vowel sounds and the 
mechanical makeup of work parts. Progress 


=“New Ideals in Prison Management," American 
Pron Association, Proceedings, 1926. 
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from low first grade level was slow. How- 
ever, by reading and writing simple words 
and short sentences, he discovered he could 
read, and reading materials in his interest 
area were used. His achievement was acceler- 
ated as he progressed and the challenge to 
read more advanced material was met with 
slow but certain success. In nine months he 
progressed from the nonreading level of the 
low first grade to grade 5.9, as measured by 
standardized tests, just prior to parole. 

Case G. This individual was illiterate in both 
English and Spanish when he arrived at the 
reformatory. He has limited ability, but has 
shown a real interest in learning how to read 
and write, although he had difficulty learn- 
ing English sounds. After eighteen months in 
school, he is reading on the third grade level, 
and when he comes across a new word, he at- 
tacks it until he can read it. 

Case H. It was necessary originally to assign 
this man to the class for illiterates. In less 
than three years, he was promoted to the high 
school equivalency review class. His response 
to education was so very superior that the 
Reader's Digest recognized him with a gift set 
of books for being the outstanding student of 
the year in correctional institutions. 

Case J. This mentally retarded 40-year-old 
woman from the New York City waterfront 
had a great desire to learn to read and write, 
although, she said, neither her parents, her 
sister, nor her daughter had ever learned. The 
usual approaches to teaching reading failed 
miserably. At times the task seemed hopeless 
to the teacher. Finally, after hearing her talk 
so much about her family, I asked her if she 
would like to write a story about them. That 
unlocked the door to reading. She began by 
writing: “My name is ———____.. I 
live in Brooklyn with my father. I have one 
daughter. Her name is Evelyn.” She wrote, 
rewrote, and read the sentences over and over 
until she had memorized them. From then on, 
she began to write down her own thoughts 
and bring them to class. She began to express 
herself well in letters showing a dry sense of 
humor. Recently she reported with great pride 
that she had filled out her social security card 
without any assistance. With confidence and 
faith, she looks to the future because she feels 
that she is better equipped than before to meet 
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the problems she will confront in society. 
Case M. This 42-year-old Puerto Rican had 
an I.Q. of 86 and said he had completed the 
first grade in Puerto Rico. He was unable to 
speak or understand English. His pronuncia- 
tion was poor and his vocabulary in his na- 
tive language was very limited. Four months 
after he was assigned to the beginner’s class, 
he was promoted to the intermediate class, 
having attained a reading ability of plus 3 
grade. Three months later he was assigned to 
the advanced class. His regular class work— 
the use of the Laubach method, including the 
film—was supplemented by English language 
records made available through the library. 
Because of his special interest, he received an 
extra period to go to the library and listen to 
the records. He also read many of the high 
interest-low vocabulary books available. In 
addition to good progress in reading ability, 
his spoken English shows comparable im- 
provement. He now has no trouble in com- 
municating with anyone. He has become an 
avid reader and uses the library extensively 
where he receives much pleasure from his 
reading. 

Case N. This Southern Negro, with an I.Q. of 
74 upon admission to the institution, had 
never attended public school. Although his 
progress began to level off as his reading abil- 
ity approached the reading level correspond- 
ing to his mental age, he began unable to 
read anything and now is able to read books, 
magazines, and newspapers. He has often in- 
dicated a feeling of pride and sense of ac- 
complishment and satisfaction in his new- 
found ability. He is a frequent user of the 
library and has been progressing toward 
more difficult books. 

Case P. In April 1960, when this man was re- 
ceived at the institution, he had a reading 
comprehension score of 4.7. He was enrolled 
in school immediately and continued until he 
was discharged in January 1963. Placed in the 
advanced level of the elementary program 
and in a related vocational training course, 
he finished these and finally passed the exam- 
ination for a high school equivalency diploma. 
In December 1960 he had a reading score of 
9.5. After receipt of the high school equiva- 
lency diploma he enrolled in regular regents 
courses, completing them with high marks. A 


card received from him in February 1964 
read: “I am writing this card to let you know 
that I have been accepted as a nonmatricu- 
lated student at City College. I thank you for 
helping me find a way out of the darkness that 
has always surrounded my life." 

Case Q. This non-English-speaking inmate 
was a complete illiterate when he enrolled in 
the class. After a number of scrimmages 
aimed at destroying his protective shield, his 
hostile attitude underwent a startling altera- 
tion. He then exhibited an omnivorous desire 
to learn. He had to start from the very begin- 
ning: he did not even know the sounds of the 
abc's, vowels, or consonants. After an appre- 
ciable length of time and expenditure of much 
effort, he was able to formulate simple sen- 
tences. Each week he learned twenty to thirty 
new words which he used in simple sentences. 
Through trial and error and constant effort, 
he became very conscious of his unused abili- 
ties to learn a new language. 

Special care and drill were devoted to his 
pronunciation of words, using a tape recorder 
so he could hear his own voice in action. Each 
new word he learned, each sentence he wrote 
he read on the recorder, and corrections were 
made. Eventually the results satisfied him. 
One day he handed me his first letter, writ- 
ten on institution letter form, to review for 
errors. He asked for permission to read it to 
the class which he did proudly and was con- 
gratulated for his accomplishments. This man 
had liberated himself from ignorance and 
reached over the walls to his loved ones. His 
first thought on completing his letter was to 
share it with others who were still attempting 
to break the chains of ignorance. From this 
point on, his confidence and enthusiasm were 
a joy to behold. When he was released, he 
was in the intermediate group, and his de- 
parting words were spoken in good English. 


Several points for those engaged in help- 
ing to eradicate illiteracy are indicated. Indi- 
viduals confined in correctional institutions 
can and do become readers; inmates with 
limited native capacity as well as those with 
normal capacity can and do become readers; 
mental ability scores may significantly in- 
crease with increase in educational achieve- 
ment; individuals must be motivated before 
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learning sets in; fears, indifference, hostility, 
and defeatism must be overcome by hope, 
confidence, a will to try, purpose, and satis- 
faction. A wide variety of approaches has 
been used successfully. Individuals learn to 
read by reading and they need the assistance 
of an understanding, sympathetic teacher and 
qualified librarians. Librarians provide film, 
filmstrips, tape, records, and the like for use 
in literacy education programs. 

The skillful teacher, with library resources 
at hand, will give attention to other aspects of 
inmate development while he is teaching read- 
inr. The inmates will read elementary occu- 
paional books, listen to recordings, view 
films, and engage in occupational discussions. 
Lixewise, a program designed to help the in- 
dividual understand his problems related to 
the home, the community, work, and himself 
will be provided. Becoming a reader is not an 
end in itself. 

“Tlliterates are an invisible group,” says 
Rey D. Minnis, specialist, Adult Education, 
US. Office of Education. In the modern 
correctional institution, the illiterate inmate 
is labeled as such and, upon release from the 
reseption company, will be assigned to a lit- 
ericy educational program. Rarely is there 
strong objection by the inmate to such educa- 
tienal assignments, a notable change from a 
quarter of a century ago. Mr. Minnis also 
says, "They do not know the ordinary com- 
manity services of police, fire, electricity, au- 
tomatic heat, health, and sanitation, all of 
waich the rest of us take for granted as a 
rizht of an affluent society. They tend to be 
arti-school, anti-official, anti-community, anti- 
work." Add a criminal record to poverty, un- 
employment, poor housing, and no education, 
and one really sees an individual who is in 
dae circumstances. Perhaps the most impor- 
tent difficulty, lack of education, could be 
cerrected while the individual is incarcerated. 


Use of communications media 


Reference has already been made to the use 
o' communications media in an all-out attack 
oa illiteracy. Among the many attempts that 
have been made to reach adult illiterates by 
television is the program commonly referred 


* Wilson Library Bulletin (June 1964), p. 844. 
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to as Operation Alphabet. To date, this tele- 
vision program seems to have met with little 
success in correctional institutions, due largely 
to lack of TV sets and scheduling problems. 
The TV broadcasts of Operation Alphabet 
are at hours when inmates are not available 
for instruction. One of the New York State in- 
stitutions with a more flexible schedule at- 
tempted to use the TV program but finally 
gave up in despair because of time schedule. 
A report from the Superintendent of Voca- 
tional Education and Training of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons indicates that the program 
has not worked successfully in federal insti- 
tutions for the same reason. However, a dep- 
uty warden in the New York City correctional 
system reports: 


Operation Alphabet has been part of our'edu- 
cational program in both the adult and the ado- 
lescent divisions since September 1963. In the 
former institution we use the 8:30 A.M. lessons 
on Channel 13 and the 6:30 p.m. lessons on 
Channel 11. We have about forty inmates in 
each group. They were supervised by a depart- 
mental teacher. 

In the adolescent division we had fifty inmates 
who used the 6:30 p.m. showing on Channel 11. 
They too were under competent supervision. The 
reason for only one adolescent group is that we 
do have a board of education “600 school" here. 
They have their own basic English classes. We 
therefore catered only to those not assigned to 
school. The course lasted for twenty weeks, five 
days a week. 

Our experience has been that the TV courses 
are so complete that the teacher need do very 
little during the showing. His big job is the 
session after viewing, at the review. For this 
reason we may try cell-block viewing with just 
custodial supervision. 

The first examination was given about six 
months ago. At that time 42 inmates took the 
examination and 36 passed. The second examina- 
tion was given on July 9, 1964. Ninety-eight in- 
mates took that examination and eighty passed. 
The inmates do like this type of schooling and 
have been more than enthusiastic in their signing 
up. (Letter from Milton Roth, July 17, 1964.) 


A few years ago a complete program of lit- 
eracy education instruction, commonly re- 
ferred to as the Laubach system, was put on 
16mm film. The nearly 100 30-minute 16mm 
films comprising this program have been 
made available by the Behrwood Foundation 
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of North Carolina to correctional systems.* 
These films are used extensively by the New 
York State Department of Correction; U.S. 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons; 
California Department of Corrections; Ohio; 
and others. A big advantage of this program 
over Operation Alphabet is the fact that it 
can be scheduled at the convenience of the in- 


5For a discussion of how this program came into 
being, see Paul C. Berg, “Illiteracy at the Cross- 
roads," Adult Leadership (June 1960), p. 47, 67-69. 


Service to Inmates 


by Louise L. Mackenzie, staff librarian, U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons 


The library in a correctional institution holds 
the same position as its counterpart on the “out- 
side,” but it has an area of specialization: serv- 
ice to the functional illiterate. 

The best approach is through staff personnel 
who are directly involved in the inmate’s strug- 
gle to overcome the handicap of illiteracy. With 
the librarian, they form a working team for the 
selection and application of materials. The staff 
member informs the librarian of the inmate's 
“reading” needs as determined by his literacy 
level. The librarian fills these needs with printed 
and audio-visual materials, which are channeled 
to the inmate through the staff member. 

However, the librarian who is a recognized 

member of the rehabilitation team and cognizant 
of its total program will always be alert to new 
materials. By using knowledge and skill and 
many times by just digging for the right thing, he 
will maintain a level of preparedness to meet 
the needs of and offer suggestions to the other 
team members. 
* The regrettable dearth of material for the low- 
level reader places an added responsibility on 
the librarian. He must be able to illustrate ways 
in which higher-level books can be used, by se- 
lecting that portion which meets a present read- 
ing level and by stressing its probable value in 
motivating the reader to grow in reading accom- 
plishment. 

For example, a recent publication on the use 
of power and hand tools has many photographs 
and drawings. The illiterate worker can “read” 
the pictures without difficulty, but the book’s 
value does not end for him there. Through for- 
mal study or guidance from a vocational teacher, 


stitution program. 

The real task before us is not getting the 
illiterate who would be a reader into the cor- 
rectional institution school and library, but 
rather securing funds to provide programs. 
Little more than a beginning has been made 
when one compares what is being achieved 
with what could be achieved. Responsible citi- 
zens and governmental agencies cannot afford 
to delay much longer in providing the re- 
sources to meet the challenge. 


and Staff 


he can learn to read the words. The ultimate 
result is a well-used book in the hands of a more 
mature reader. 

An inmate confined to the hospital is a good 
candidate for literacy indoctrination. There is no 
better way of filling his loneliness or boredom 
than with a good book and someone standing 
by to help with strange words. The prone patient 
need not be neglected. Mechanical aids such as 
the page-turner and various kinds of projectors 
can be useful. The scarcity of literacy films and 
slides for projectors can result in a double-pur- 
pose cooperative activity between staff workers 
and inmates by producing material for this pur- 
pose created by students who have added to their 
learning experience at the same time. The pa- 
tient with impaired eyesight may have both mo- 
tivation and desire, but he can only be helped if 
books with larger type and other specialized 
material are ready for his use. 

Many inmates regard the library as a Never- 
land instead of a real place with open doors. 
Classroom instructors may introduce the inmate 
to the library very simply by asking him to carry 
back all borrowed books to the librarian, who 
then has the opportunity for direct contact with 
him. The first visit may not have a positive effect, 
but the inmate may be conditioned with repeated 
trips. 

Service to staff personel includes using the 
physical area of the library. Art shows, planned 
to motivate the illiterate viewer to a desire for 
reading, may be arranged. This can be through 
a display of artists’ biographies coordinated 
with a selected theme, such as the achievement 
of artists who have overcome the handicap of 
physical disability, environment, or economic or 
social strata. 

One federal institution motivates the functional 
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illiterate by the combined use of books and 
music. During the weekly music appreciation 
class, the librarian introduces and discusses ap- 
propriate books displayed in the listening area. 

Cther staff members throughout the institu- 
tior can be identified for their probable influ- 
ence on the functional illiterate. Their success in 
par: depends on the library for needed materials 
and program cooperation. 


'The development of a reliable educational, vo- 
cational, and cultural program for the illiterate 
requires much time and testing. Out of a com- 
mon need there is a strong possibility that efforts 
are duplicated because one institution does not 
know what another is doing. A saving in re- 
search and experimentation could be effected if 
there were a national clearinghouse for these 
programs. 


“The Librarian Plays the Central Role” 


by C. J. Eckenrode, superintendent, Vocational 
Education and Training, U.S. Bureau of Prisons 


Some years ago I had the opportunity to observe 
a man, whom I shall call Mr. Adams, who is 
considered by many to be a good correctional 
librarian. We were walking after supper through 
the main institution corridor. He was on his way 
to »pen the library for its evening schedule. 

"Ve caught up with a youthful Negro inmate 
whom the librarian had made it his business to 
get to know and engaged him in conversation as 
we walked along. He accepted our invitation to 
come into the library to complete the conversa- 
tios. It was his first visit there since his admis- 
sicu-orientation tour more than a year earlier. 

Mr. Adams had discovered through the quar- 
ters officer that this youth shunned not only the 
library but also all formal educational activity 
and most of the extracurricular activities in- 
cluded in the institution's schedule. He did his 
as-igned work and did not engage in serious mis- 
behavior, but he was not what could be con- 
sicered a good citizen. He was more like a 
vegetable, doing nothing in particular to help 
himself—in short, simply doing his time. 

3arely literate, he had read no books, no mag- 
az-nes, and no newspapers in the institution. Mr. 
Acams stopped with him near one of the shelves 
of books and asked him his favorite sport. It 
wes baseball and he thought Jackie Robinson 
wes the greatest player of them all. 

Mr. Adams took The Jackie Robinson Story 
frem the shelf nearby and asked the young man 
if he would like to take the book to his quarters 
amd read about his hero. There was no pressure 
to read the entire book, but it was to be returned 
in two weeks' time. 

The inmate returned the book with the query, 
“Fave you got any more of these?" Of course 
the librarian had, and before the inmate was re- 
leased a few months later he had read half a 
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dozen books—several more sports stories, then 
a war novel, and eventually a biography. Here 
was a whole new world, one he had not really 
known existed, opened up to him. 

Where this young man is today, what he is 
doing, and whether he has become involved in 
further delinquency I do not know. But I do 
know he was a more confident young man with 
a somewhat improved self-concept upon his re- 
lease than he was at commitment, simply through 
the practical application of one of the several 
concepts of correctional librarianship. 

“Illiteracy debases the dignity of man,” Edgar 
Dale wrote in The News Letter from Ohio State 
University (May 1964). The correctional worker 
looks to the librarian to contribute measurably 
to the stimulation and conduct of literacy train- 
ing for the illiterate inmate. This he accom- 
plishes partly through the establishment of re- 
lationships, as did Mr. Adams, and partly 
through other techniques. 

The development of self-esteem is a necessary 
first step in correction. Institutionalized persons 
generally see themselves as worthless. They have 
come to believe that their peers have accorh- 
plished much more than they. They feel their 
inadequacy first and most keenly in their edu- 
cational retardation. Since practically all of them 
are school drop-outs, their scholastic achievemertt 
is below par. They know this even before they 
are caused to demonstrate the fact on the initial 
test battery administered to all new commit- 
ments, 

Functional illiterates are embarrassed and re- 
luctant to admit either to themselves or to others 
that they are inadequate in such commonplace 
abilities as reading road signs, interpreting train 
and bus schedules, understanding food and 
clothing price tags, reading menus, etc. Yét if 
they are to benefit from the application of the 
correctional process, this reading deficiency is 
one of the first in need of remedy. 
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The reading expert has the skill to provide the 
remedial training. He cannot do the job alone, 
however. Professional and nonprofessional work- 
ers alike must join forces with him to build a 
solid frontal attack in the motivation of the il- 
literate inmate to become literate. 

The librarian plays the central role in this 
attack. Professional materials are made available 
through the library for the training of staff in 
the understanding and treatment of illiteracy. 
The library seeks out and collects a supply of 
reading materials for class and collateral study 
and for reading after “formal” instruction has 
ended. Not only must the supply be collected, 
but it must also be “promoted,” so that it is put 
to use by the persons for whom it is intended. 

Reading for reading's sake has some validity. 
But what we are talking about is much broader 
than this. What we need to develop is both 
the ability to read and the ability to make prac- 
tical use of reading—the fundamental basis of 
all educational activity. As John J. Galvin, as- 
sistant director, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, wrote in 






Books in braille and large type and Talking Books are 
now available at the Prince George's County Memorial 
Library's first regional library in Hyattsville, 

Maryland. The three 12-year-olds shown directly above 
were thus able to join in the county library's summer 
reading program for children. From the left, shown in 

the Vision Section of the library, are Anna Marie Filippi, 
Donald James Black, and Patrick J. Gormley. The 
Cleveland Public Library's service to shut-ins does 

not neglect the young set. Mary Murton, above right, 

is shown enjoying her latest book from the library. 
Genevieve Le Cacheux, a French librarian visiting the 
Cleveland library, joined in their program and talked 
with Karen Zeyn about The Ragamuffin Marionettes. 
(Both Cleveland pictures are by Frances Kacala, staff 
photographer, Cleveland Public Library.) 


Institutional Treatment of Younger Offenders: 


In modern America the role of citizen can be played 
competently only by the person who reads with un- 
derstanding, listens with a critical ear, and is trained 
to think logically and with good concentration. The 
ignorant, scatterbrained, gullible, or irrational per- 
son cannot contribute his share to the successful 
working of democracy. Indeed he can scarcely sur- 
vive in our complex society. 

Learning to read and figure, to think, to converse 
intelligently, to write are essential to successful 
treatment in a high percentage of cases. Acquiring 
such skills not only prepares the individual to work 
in a respectable occupation, but it enhances his self- 
respect and confidence, and assists him in his ability 
to make friends, broaden his interests, and handle 
his daily problems. 

How is this educational retread accomplished? 
Partly through day-to-day relationships with cor- 
rectional staff, partly through sound classroom 
activity, and partly through a meaningful and 
attractive library program. The end result, of 
course, is a salvaged human life. 

ecc 
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Trends in Nursing as They 
Affect Library Services 


by Janet M. Geister 


The time is at hand for the nurse and the li- 
brarian to come into closer communion. 
Narses are moving forward into a wider sphere 
of action; they have become essential to every 
health project and the broadened scope of our 
health programs demands of them not only 
more skills and knowledge but new thinking. 
Tae librarian, skilled in meeting identified 
study and reading needs, has emerged as an 
essential figure in both the education and prac- 
tice of nurses. Public as well as nursing school 
libraries are destined to contribute to helping 
narses meet their obligations to society. 
The giant strides of science and the broad- 
eaing concepts of man's needs have brought 
many new allies into the health field, but the 
intensity of the movements has tended to iso- 
late natural allies from each other. However, 
we recognize now that teamwork is a primary 
need in promoting individual and public 
good. Today's nurses are practicing longer 
than did their predecessors, and large num- 
hers of those who have temporarily retired are 
returning to the field. They are recognizing the 
reed for keeping abreast of today’s fast 
changes; this involves the librarian in three 


* Miss Geister has 
Lad a long and dis- 
tinguished career in 
rursing, principally 
cs association ad- 
ministrator, editor, 
consultant, and sur- 
seyor. Her longest 
periods of service 
mere as executive sec- 
setary of the Ameri- 
«an Nurses Associa- 
tion, 1927-33, and editor of Trained Nurse and 
Hospital Review, 1936-45. 
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distinct areas: the nursing school, the in-serv- 
ice educational program, and graduate serv- 
ices in a wide area. 

Nursing has traveled a fast, upward path 
during a comparatively short life since its first 
schools were set up in the United States around 
1970. Since then it has moved forward through 
two distinct stages and is now launching into 
its third, the most challenging in its history. 
Schools were founded because its early leaders 
believed that patients needed more than the 
medications and treatments of doctors. The 
quick proof of its values in this care brought 
about a demand for nurses that has never been 
fully met despite constant expansion of its 
numbers. Though the present work force is 
now well over 550,000 the cry of shortage is 
more strident than ever. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Consultant Group on Nursing believes 
that by 1970 we will need 850,000 professional 
nurses, including 200,000 with baccalaureate 
and 100,000 with graduate preparation. 

Nursing practice began in the last three dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century when the domi- 
nant health interests were the age-old scourges 
of communicable and infectious diseases. Long 
hours, heavy duties, and pressures for self-ab- 
negation cloistered the nurse in mind and body. 

Coincident with the establishment of nurs- 
ing schools were the discoveries of the means 
of preventing most of the communicable dis- 
eases, and there opened the greatest half cen- 
tury of health progress in man's history. 

The periphery of nursing services widened 
rapidly as nurses went out of the cloister into 
community health projects. Provisions for 
cleaner milk, water, and food and better pub- 
lic sanitation were not enough; someone had 
to go to the people in their homes, schools, 
shops, and industries to teach them how to ap- 
ply the new health lessons to their personal 
lives. These new fields demanded and continue 
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to demand more and better-prepared nurses. 
Within the hospital the changes were quite 
as dramatic. Every new procedure introduced 


. by doctors demanded supportive procedures 


by nurses, and the unending pressure for more 
nursing skills was under way. 

It was in this second stage in the progress 
of nursing that the nursing school library be- 
gan to become part of nursing education. No 
longer could it operate on an apprenticeship 
basis with students learning by doing, and no 
longer could hospitals with nursing schools de- 
pend almost wholly on student nurses for the 
care of patients. The demand for greater skills 
and broader concepts of patient needs called 
for sound teaching methods. The professional 
and public interests of nurses were widening; 
specialties were emerging, with more to come. 
The development of nursing school libraries 
was' part of the drive for liberalizing nurses' 
basic education. Today all the nursing schools 
approved by state boards of nurse examiners 
and accredited by the National League for 
Nursing, the official accrediting body, must 
have libraries that meet their standards. [Na- 
tional League for Nursing, Guide for the De- 
velopment of Libraries in Schools of Nursing, 
2d ed. (New York: The League, 10 Columbus 
Circle, 1964), 19 p., mimeographed, 756.] 

The outlook for the nursing school library 
as an integrated element in the basic educa- 
tion of nurses is highly promising. While some 
of the old, well-established schools have long 
had libraries, the general advances have come 
in recent decades as the accrediting bodies and 
the ALA Association of Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries have focused interest on them. 
K considerable variance in policies and collec- 
tions and in the use of facilities exists at pres- 
ent, but the advances that have come give as- 
surance that as nurse educators press their 
drive for improved facilities the school li- 
braries will move forward in direct ratio. 

But what of the graduate nurses working in 
hospitals without schools and those out in the 
community? This question has special mean- 
ing for the public library with its proved abil- 
ity to serve all segments of our society. What 
other sources of information do these nurses 
have? Even if the nursing school libraries had 
facilities to serve them, they must center their 
interest on the curriculum, while the educa- 
tional needs of graduate nurses demand mate- 
rial of a different nature. The Sophia Palmer 
Library of the American Journal of Nursing 


reports: *The library staff checked an increas- 
ing number of bibliographies and had to go far 
afield in searching—for instance, to engineer- 
ing, agriculture and science libraries, due to 
the current use of machines in nursing and the 
application of engineering systems research."* 


Three important trends 


Three important trends in today's health ob- 
jectives strongly influence nursing practice. 
One is the drive for the adequate health care 
of all the people—a modern phenomenon that 
recognizes good health as a community asset. 
“The health hungers of our people are practi- 
cally insatiable," says a hospital authority. 
"and our people are willing to meet the cost." 

Another trend is the pace of medical, sur- 
gical, and chemical advances in finding new 
ways of correcting conditions once believed to 
be incurable. High-powered surgery and med- 
icine must be supported by high-powered nurs- 
ing, and nurses in pioneering hospitals are de- 
veloping a variety of special skills. 

The third trend is the move toward “cre- 
ative" health. We have passed through the era 
of passive acceptance of disease as a part of 
life; we are passing through the era of preven- 
tion; now we are moving into an era in which 
man can attain the maximum health that en- 
ables him to be his best self. Creative health 
involves not only freedom from preventable ill- 
ness and amelioration of losses associated with 
aging but restoration to the greatest possible 
extent. Years have been added to the average 
life; now life must be given to those years. 
“The causes of death have become less impor- 
tant than the reasons for living." 

Two terms typify the trend: comprehensive 
care" and rehabilitation." Comprehensive 
care means considering all the factors that af- 
fect health. We know today that illness is often 
influenced by more than one cause, that social, 
economic, and psychological factors can exert 
influences that can be as devastating as a virus. 
Man's mind, body, and soul are integrated. 
Comprehensive care also means care as long 
as it is needed. The average eight-day hospital 
stay in which acute conditions are treated and 
diagnoses confirmed must for many be merely 
the prelude for care outside. Beds in hospitals 
and allied institutions are expensive to build, 
and the costs of servicing them are rising stead- 


* House of Delegates Reports 1962-1964 (American 
Nurses Association), p. 142. 
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ily. It would be impossible as well as unde- 
sirable to institutionalize all of the growing 
army of aging with health problems. Patients’ 
families can be and are willing to be taught 
hov to give care under the tutelage and super- 
visron of nurses, and we can foresee a broad 
expansion of home-care programs under a va- 
riety of auspices. 

Fehabilitation is first an economic measure: 
soc ety cannot afford huge armies of unem- 
plovables, but basically it is humane. The 
worldwide movements for the rehabilitation of 
the blind, the deaf, the mentally retarded, and 
the people who have been injured by illness or 
acc-dent reflect the conviction that disability 
does not necessarily mean handicap, that many 
pecple possess enough abilities to negate their 
disabilities. 

Creative health is a cooperative enterprise; 
doctor, nurse, and various therapists together 
wita the patient cooperate on a common plan. 
Creative health plans demand a coordinator, a 
ski led, knowing person, close to the patient 
ane in his confidence, who fits the plans of the 
team into well-rounded action. In the earlier 
public health movement it was the nurse who 
was called upon to translate new objectives 
and knowledge to people. In the move toward 
creative health it is the nurse who coordinates 
and promotes action. We are far from achiev- 
ing this form of coordination in many institu- 
tions, but the movement is definitely on its way. 


Transitional problems and needs 


Nursing is in a state of transition. Great 
changes have created complex problems of 
communication, relationships. and authority 
as more therapists have joined the patient-care 
teem. The early enthusiasm for scientific pro- 
cecures too often put the patient on the assem- 
bly line, and perforce the nurse had to follow 
him there. It will take time and new thinking to 
restore him to his proper place. In the past 
thatty years the tremendous growth of staffs 
in hospitals and the divisions between profes- 
sional and nonprofessional personnel have 
sharpened the need for supervisors well versed 
in managerial skills and in the principles of 
su»ervision. 

The basic principles of management, super- 
vision, and teamwork are universal in appli- 
ca ion, and the librarian can help promote the 
thinking that clarifies issues on these points. 
But there is need for help on a variety of fronts. 
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Nurses are recognizing that they must keep 
abreast of scientific advances and of improve- 
ments in nursing care. Subscriptions to the 


three excellent official nursing publications— , 


The American Journal of Nursing, Nursing 
Outlook, Nursing Research—are at an all-time 
high. A most impressive array of nursing texts 
is constantly being augmented. 

Yet there is need for a wider comprehension 
of the nonmedical factors that influence dis- 
ease and health: the social and behavioral sci- 
ences have a distinct place in nurses' study and 
reading. There is need to understand the fam- 
ily's place in the health care of its members. 
There is need for a deeper appreciation of the 
place health has in community planning and a 
closer sense of identity with the people who 
are actively in health work. According to the 
U.S. Public Health Service, 2,600,000 people 
are directly engaged in the “giant, growing en- 
terprise" of health.* Before the public health 
movement got under way, health was mainly a 
private matter between the patient and his 
physician. Today it is a community responsi- 
bility, and the outpouring of tax dollars and 
foundation funds for health research and pro- 
motion is phenomenal. This is equally true of 
the growth of scores of voluntary health agen- 
cies, each devoted to a specific area of need. 

Essential to all of these movements are 
nurses who teach, who translate orders for care 
into action, who comprehend and practice the 
art of teamwork, and who respect and utilize 
the interest of laymen in promoting human wel- 
fare. 

The ways in which the public library can 
implement nurses’ continued education will 
be developed through experience and experí- 
ment. The important first step is for nurses to 
identify their needs, and they can be helped in 
this by librarians who publicize what is avail- 
able in meeting these needs. The history of li- 
brarianship shows that, once a need is identi- 
fied, the way of meeting it is efficiently worked 
out. The librarian is skilled in separating the 
wheat from the chaff in literature, in coordi- 
nating related subjects, and in inspiring new 
interest in good reading. Both librarian and 
nurse will profit from working with each other, 
but the greatest beneficiaries of their coopera- 
tion will be the patient and the community. 


*Gordon S. Siegel, *Health Hazards to Health 
Workers," President's Conference on Occupational 
Safety, June 23, 1964, Washington, D.C. LI 
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They're all working 
on the same project. 
Using the same set. 
At the same time. 





Your students have never used an "encyclopedia" 
like Our Wonderful World. 

It's the only reference set specifically planned 
for classroom projects. And the only set designed 
to be used by several students for the same project 
at the same time. 

Of course, it can be used in the same way as a 
regular encyclopedia. But actually it’s much, much 
more than that. What makes Our Wonderful World 
so different is that it's organized thematically in- 
stead of alphabetically. 

It has 362 subject units scattered throughout 18 
volumes. They're divided into 30 major themes. A 
chart showing the breakdown of themes and sub- 
jects appears on the inside covers cf each volume. 

How to plan a classroom project 
Suppose you are planning a project on “Exploring 
the Universe." A glance at the inside covers of 
any volume shows that the subject unit on “Our 
Neighboring Planets" is in Volume 2. "Stars and 
What We Know About Them" is in Volume 8. 
“Comets and Meteors” is in Volume 11. And so on. 

Using different volumes of Our Wonderful World 
to work on different parts of the overall theme, 
many students can participate in the same project 
at once. 

* A meaningful educational experience 
Each of the 362 subject units is a meaningful edu- 
cational experience in itself. Instead of looking up 
isolated bits of information, the student is led 
effortlessly from one related subject to another. 





The 35-page "Exploration of Space" unit, for 
example, has an article on space conditions...an 
excerpt from Jules Verne's “From the Earth to the 
Moon"...a "tour" of Cape Kennedy... an article 
on astronomy ... excerpts from John Glenn's con- 
versations during the U.S.'s first manned orbital 
spaceflight. And considerably more. 

As one educator noted happily: “A child who 
looks something up is likely to read two or three 
articles beyond the subject of his immediate in- 
terest — which rarely happens in an alphabetical 
encyclopedia." 

Our Wonderful World reflects—not the sequence 
of the alphabet—but the logic of learning. Educators 
are enthusiastic about this new concept. If you 
have not yet used these volumes, a faculty demon- 
stration by our representative will convince you 
that Our Wonderful World is unique among all 
reference sets. 





OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 


Spencer International Press + School and Library Division 
A Division of Grolier Incorporated * 575 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 10022 
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PROVIDING SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED: Ill 


Two Case Studies: 


Pennsylvania— 


more bears than books 


b~ John Rowell 


There were more bears shot in all of Penn- 
sylvania last year than there were books 
available to the youngsters of one of our 
ceunties. An extreme situation, yes; but not 
atypical. 

Excluding the giant school districts of the 
cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, there 
ase today over one million Pennsylvania 
young people of school age who do not have 
aecess to school libraries or have the serv- 
iees of a school librarian. Yet the Governor's 
Committee on Education in Pennsylvania has 
reported that the keystone to quality educa- 
tion is the school library and that “the edu- 
cational program is strengthened in direct 
peoportion to the quality of the school's li- 
brary.” 

We're celebrating—if, indeed, that is the 
aopropriate word—the 100th anniversary of 
the legal establishment of school libraries in 
Fennsylvania this year. In light of the Gov- 
ernor's Committee’s keystone statement, per- 
haps there is a connection here between our 
current educational status and what has not 


e Mr. Rowell is di- 
rector of school li- 
Lraries, Pennsylvania 
State Department of 
Public Instruction, 
Farrisburg. 
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happened to school library development dur- 
ing these hundred years. We know, for ex- 
ample, that only 28.4 per cent of our-high 
school graduates go to college, that Pennsyl- 
vania ranks ninth among the ten largest states 
in the number of college-age young people 
attending college, and that 44 per cent of our 
students with an LQ. between 115 and 129 
and 21 per cent with an LQ. exceeding 130 
do not attend college. We know that in this 
past century no organized effort has been 
made in the commonwealth to establish and 
develop school libraries. Perhaps here, too, 
there is a corollary between the lack of books 


and book specialists and the fact that less than - 


two out of five Pennsylvanians over 25 have 
a high school education. 

The educational gap has made itself felt 
economically across the country and in the 
so-called Appalachia region most particularly. 
In Pennsylvania we are part of that re- 
gion with a total of 53 out of our 67 counties 
considered Appalachia as defined by the 
Conference of Appalachian Governors and 
the Pennsylvania State Planning Board. But 
the distress is not confined to the mountain 
areas. It is felt as well in parts of the western 
and southeastern counties and in our largest 
cities. 

The economic redevelopment programs of 
the state are involving every governmental 
agency ; and education, with its responsibilities 
and potential for substantially affecting the 
economic climate, has prepared to mové into 
the battle of this war on cultural and eco- 
nomic poverty. 

(Continued on page 819) 
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a state and a city 


Seattle — 


when nonachievers shun the library 


Large cities which experienced urbanization 
some years ago now face myriad attendant 
problems, from which at times there seems no 
possible retreat. Seattle now faces the popula- 
tion movements leading to these same prob- 
lems. In general, there is an exodus of Cau- 
casian families whose place in the community 
is taken by minority group families. Within 
the school this change is most readily seen in 
the difference in educational and cultural back- 
grounds between the old and new groups. New 
families tend to come from other large cities 
and from rural areas where educational stand- 
ards and socio-economic backgrounds are con- 


` siderably below average. 


At the same time, many students come from 
homes of unusually strong intellectual and cul- 
tural backgrounds. Often professional people, 
many families are associated with one of the 
city's largest universities and feel that a cos- 
mopolitan school has advantages for their chil- 
dren so long as academic standards remain 
high. 

Is it still possible, through imagination, 
foresight, and careful planning, to avoid the 
traps of urbanization that have already en- 
gulfed other metropolitan areas? Our firm con- 
viction is that the most important step is strong 
public schools in the area. Our goal is to meet 
the needs of our culturally deprived young peo- 
ple so effectively that they will become con- 
tributing members of the Seattle community 
rather than burdens upon it. At the same time 
we must help our more able students, many of 
them also minority group members, realize 
their full intellectual potential and develop re- 
spect and appreciation for the individuals of 





by Virginia Smith 


the varied school and community population. 

With this background in mind, I want to 
consider the role of the library so far as the 
educationally and/or culturally deprived seg- 
ment of school population is concerned. A 
Garfield High School faculty committee con- 
cluded that two factors contribute most to a 
lack of achievement on the part of these stu- 
dents: the meager and limited experiential 
background and their persistent noninvolve- 
ment in school activities. These seemed a chal- 
lenge to the library as well as the classroom. 
We felt, first, that there was much that we could 
do in cooperation with teachers and, second, 
that there were other things that should be 
our responsibility alone. For 1800 students we 
have one full-time librarian and one full-time 
assistant who has made it possible for the li- 
brarian to carry on other parts of the pro- 
gram. 

The library has two major problems. First 
is to get the educationally and/or culturally 
deprived students to the library. Nearly all 


e Miss Smith is 
librarian of 

Garfield High School 
in Seattle. 
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nonachievers shun us because we represent an 
accumulation of knowledge that further threat- 
ens their ability to comprehend. Second is the 
problem of identification. If these students are 
not recognized and guided immediately, we 
usually end up with a discipline problem that 
can only multiply the frustrations they already 
feel, as well as the frustrations of the librarian. 

Teachers are equally anxious to have these 
students use the library facilities. They realize 
that in the library setting the educationally 
ard/or culturally deprived student can quickly 
achieve a satisfying degree of success, and that 
these students will soon imitate the more so- 
phisticated and acquire a poise they do not 
feel in the classroom, being one here with the 
stadent body in general. Teacher cooperation 
is vital to getting students into the library in 


the first place. 


Know the students 


It is absolutely essential that the librarian 
be known outside as well as inside the library. 
He must be genuinely interested in all school 
activities and all school students. Many aca- 
demic underachievers are successful in athletic 
activities, for example. If we know this and 
comment upon it when we see them in the 
hall, we will soon see them in the library. This 
is equally true in the areas of dance, drama, 
art. and music. 

Systematic participation, if only as a spec- 
tator, in as wide a variety of activities as pos- 
sible is invaluable. I am adviser to the very 
popular Pep Squad (song and yell leaders) 
in our building. I must confess that my mo- 
tives are not altogether altruistic, for I truly 
enjoy this group. Nevertheless, working with 
them and having their headquarters in the li- 
brary enhances my prestige and approachabil- 
ity in the eyes of the entire student body. I also 
act as adviser to our Roll Room Representa- 
tives, who meet once each week and are a di- 
rect line of communication between the library 
and the classroom. 

The building and library are old, but we 
co our best with the facilities at hand and try 
as often as possible to have something un- 
usual, very often involving current student ac- 
tvities. The Radio and Electronics Club and 
cther departments have been most helpful in 
preparing exhibits. Recently you could take a 
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trip to the moon and back if you could figure 
out the correct combination on a telephone dial ' 
wired to a papier-maché solar system that ex- 
tended across the top of one corner of the room. 
Lights lit up for each planet as they became a 
part of the journey. Books on the solar system, 
space, electronics, travel, and science fiction 
were displayed on the same table. By the end 
of the week, hardly a book was left on display. 
The club also offered prizes for the traveler who 
could get to the moon and back to earth suc- 
cessfully. At times, we feel as though we are 
in the commercial advertising business, but we 
can't be a useful resource for students who 
never arrive. 

Teachers have been the major story so far as 
identification is concerned. As early in theterm 
as possible, these special classes of under- 
achievers come to the library to complete a 
series of carefully structured assignments. The 
groundwork is done in the classroom by the 
teacher; once the class is in the library, I give 
the library lesson itself. Careful supervision of 
assigned work by the teacher and the librarian 
together insures a maximum number of suc- 
cessfully concluded experiences. Less material 
is covered per visit in the beginning, and an 
increased amount of assistance is given in the 
search. I am able to become acquainted with 
many students and I am better able to recognize 
them when they return. A successful student 
will return and soon he will arrive regularly 
on his own. A photographic memory would be 
a decided asset, but unfortunately I do not 
possess such an attribute, and I try to be aware 
of a student's background, whenever at all 
possible, before a disciplinary action is taken. 

This very definitely does not mean a double 
behavior standard. We expect behavior con- 
ducive to the best library situation for all. It 
does mean, on occasion, investigating to see if 
Eddie has gone astray because he is “stopped” 
and needs help that he is reluctant to request. 
Continued rebuffs often build up a reluctance 
to seek help that is not easily overcome. Once 
again classroom teachers aid by continually 
pointing up correct library behavior and are 
often successful in talking with students. who 
would only rebel if approached by the li- 
brarian. 

These students have also found gratification 
and success as library and audio-visual stu- 
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dent assistants. Some would have never com- 
. pleted their high school courses if this activity 
had not become their particular niche. This 
school service culminates with an award at the 
All-School Awards Assembly for those who 
have spent at least two years in this type of 
work. This vear ten received these awards. 


A wide diversity 


Another concern is the diversity of materials 
which must cover this wide experiential and 
cultural range. A member of any racial or re- 
ligious minority should be able to locate ma- 
terials that will produce worthwhile characters 
with whom he can identify or develop pride in 
his heritage. Audio-visual materials are excel- 
lent for working with these special classes, and 
we continually try to develop picture and film- 
strip materials geared to their needs. Quarto 
books, fine for browsing, have proved in- 
valuable. Books dealing with minority group 
problems are more numerous and inclusive 
than generally expected in a high school li- 
brary. A student will really extend himself and 
his vocabulary to read something about which 
he is concerned. 

A library lesson with enough time left for 
reading or telling a fine story will find a class 
so attentive that one could hear the proverbial 
pin. Furthermore, there is a scramble to see 
who takes that particular book home, and the 
others make up a daily procession to see if it 
is back yet. We hope to extend service in this 
area next year by the development of a reading 
room especially for these students. 

"Dr. Samuel Shepard, Jr., who has been so 
successful in the St. Louis public schools, came 
as a resource person for a workshop in our 
area. He emphasized the need for close com- 
munication with parents on the correct read- 
ing level of their children. As a result, we plan 
a brochure to be mailed to parents with in- 
formation which we hope will be useful to 
them. The need for a daily newspaper in the 
home, the value of several current magazines, 
and the books the student should be reading 
will be included. This may also provide an 
opening for parents to contact the librarians. 

Individual student guidance takes on propor- 
tions not usually necessary in other areas. 
Reading lists developed in both fiction and 
nonfiction fields, we feel, are responsible for 


the development of student interests. We must 
also be aware of the individual teacher's needs, 
as well as know where he is directing his par- 
ticular students so the library can adequately 
complement his work. I have excellent coopera- 
tion and encouragement from the administra- 
tion, department heads, and individual teach- 
ers. Their efforts are largely responsible for 
the growth of our program. We in turn always 
keep them informed of new material which they 
may find useful and encourage their surveil- 
lance of all new materials. 

"Educationally and/or culturally deprived 
students, like students everywhere, respond to 
imagination, sensitivity, individuality, and ex- 
citement, as well as to a truthful portrayal of 
their world." This statement was made in a 
letter by Katherine Gibson and Miriam Braver- 
man of DeKalb District, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, when they were discussing publication 
of books for deprived students. It exactly ex- 
plains our approach to the school program. 
There is no place in it for condescension. The 
library is no longer the place our educationally 
and/or culturally deprived students shun, but 
rather a place where they find educational 
achievement as well as reading pleasure. eee 





ROWELL... (Continued from page 816) 

As the keystone to quality education, the 
charge of responsibility to school library es- 
tablishment and development is clear. In a 
state where more than a million children and 
young people do not have school libraries, in 
a state where the conservative estimate of 
needs cites 800 more elementary and 500 
more secondary school librarians, in a state 
which ranks among the bottom ten in the 
country in school library establishment, a 
priority program is demanded. The state De- 
partment of Public Instruction has endorsed 
such a program, and we are identifying prob- 
lems and finding solutions as rapidly as re- 
sources and opportunities permit. 

New state mandates relating to required 
numbers of librarians in school districts, 
minimum numbers of books in school li- 
braries, adult clerical library assistants, and 
construction of library facilities have been 
passed and will be enforced. The equal op- 
portunity of every child to have school li- 
brary resources regardless of his economic or 
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cultiral circumstance will be provided. State- 
aided programs have been established and, 
hopefully, will be expanded. School district 
self improvement programs are being encour- 
aged and adopted. Established state and fed- 
eral programs are being closely examined for 
the implications in school library develop- 
mert. Financial assistance is being sought 
(and found) from foundations and industry. 


A aistrict problem is the state's problem 


The 1962 Shapp Foundation Report, “New 
Growth . . . New Jobs for Pennsylvania,” 
stats that “we can no longer treat education 
as a local problem. The failure of any school 
district in Pennsylvania or in any state to pro- 
vide adequate education hampers national 
economic growth, results in lower standards 
of living in its immediate area, and often 
creates severe economic problems in areas far 
from the negligent district." 

To a major extent this is true, but it does 
not preclude the fact a great deal can be done 
at he local level—even in distressed areas— 
if school administrators and boards are con- 
vied of the value of the total educational 
pregram and the school library's key con- 
tribution to it. An example of how this 
wo-ked last year is in the very county where 
thee were fewer books than bagged bears. 
Th-ough a selling program of telling the li- 
brery story to the administrators and mem- 
be-s of the several boards, a survey of their 
then present situation, an evaluation of the sur- 
ve-, and a developmental plan based on the 
status study and the potential resources of the 
districts, the boards joined forces through the 
coanty superintendent of schools’ office and 
vo-ed in funds to implement the projected pro- 
gram. 

With sound planning and an understanding 
om the part of everyone involved, including 
parents, teachers, allied lay groups, etc., the 
schools in the county progressed in one year 
frem virtually nothing to a centralized library 
in each school building, a centralized pur- 
chasing and processing facility serving the 
emire county, employment of trained per- 
soanel and clerical assistance, and an aston- 
isking budget for the first year of $12.31 per 
pupil. In five years, every school in this 
ccunty will be meeting the state's recom- 
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mended standards. This is an Appalachia re- 
gion county, but the impetus and means to see 

a school libraries program established was lo- f 
cally sponsored. It can be done. 


Meeting the state’s needs 


By mandating a minimum number of li- 
brarians for each school district, the state is 
obliged by law to assist financially in paying 
for their services. The legislative way has 
been cleared for this, and, when the man- 
dates become effective, the state aid will be 
available. Based on the school districts’ ability 
to finance its educational program, those dis- 
tricts which can least afford the school li- 
brarian will be reimbursed most heavily for 
her services. 

Quarters for school libraries are especially 
needed in this state which for years discour- 
aged construction of elementary facilities. A 
complete reversal in policy and financial as- 
sistance has taken place with the enactment 
of the school libraries" construction and re- 
modeling reimbursement factor. It is now 
possible for districts to plan adequate library 
quarters and be assisted by state funds for 
doing so. Again, based on need and the dis- 
trict’s financial commitment to its building 
program, those districts which most need this 
assistance are getting it. 

By opening new library education depart- 
ments in the state colleges, we are partially 
meeting the need for training personnel who 
live and work in the counties where the needs 
for school librarians are most acute. A pro- 
gram of scholarship aid from foundations and 
industry is accomplishing two benefits: 1) It 
is encouraging teachers to enter the library 
field through financial assistance; and 2) it 
is spotlighting school librarianship as an at- 
tractive and needed career. 

Recognizing that the school librarian is 
an educator and recognizing that the skills 
of such a professional involve time to work 
with materials, students, and teachers, the 
mandate stipulating adult clerical assistants 
for librarians was designed to free the pro- 
fessional from clerical duties. To train—or 
retrain—adults for these jobs in processing 
centers or school buildings, programs are be- 
ing developed which will serve three pur- 
poses: 1) Clerical skills peculiar to library 
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work will be taught to provide employers 
with a new labor market of trained workers; 
_ 2) librarians will have knowledgeable adults 
to work with; and 3) some 2500 new jobs 
will be created for a state with an appreciable 
unemployment ratio. Working with the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry's Division of 
Manpower Development and Training proj- 
ect and with the Bureau of Rehabilitation, 
these library aide training programs are ex- 
citing developments with concomitant eco- 
nomic and educational promise. 

Carefully plotted programs of in-service 
training for teachers in the introduction to 
and uses of new instructional materials have 
been focused on those areas of the state where 
curriculum revisions and modernized teach- 
ing techniques have revealed a distressing 
lack *of both resources and methodology. With 
National Defense Education Act funds now 
available to Pennsylvania school districts on 
a more liberal basis than previously enjoyed, 
the need for training in the selection and 
use of these materials and the encouragement 
to both administrators and teachers to make 
use of the funds have all been part of these 


in-service projects. Few children any longer 
need be deprived of the best in instructional 
materials and instruction itself on the grounds 
that their teachers have been deprived. 

As the special project grants come to our 
state, whether they be for urban or rural 
educational improvements, for literacy ad- 
vances, for cultural studies, for experimenta- 
tions in methods and techniques of upgrad- 
ing the business of teaching and learning, 
we are alert to the potential implications for 
school libraries. Often it is necessary to use 
the backdoor approach—or even gain entry 
over the transom. But if we believe that a 
good school library program can mean the 
difference in the cause for quality education 
and if we believe in the equality of quality 
education, then any entry is justified. We do 
believe these things, and we certainly mean 
to continue the search for the entries. 

If it has taken a hundred years to recognize 
that people's lives can depend on the fact that 
there are more bears than books, then that is 
our shame. But the important thing now is 
that we do recognize it—and we are doing 
something about it. eee 
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MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


10 NEW EVERYDAY ADVENTURE STORIES TO 
SUPPORT ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES UNITS 


These fascinating stories about community and family situations 
will supplement your social studies units. At the same time, like 
all Melmont books, they stimulate reading interest through the 
Look-Read-Learn method . . 
your reading program. Originally published by Julian Messner, 
Inc., they have been completely redesigned. Each book 64 pages. 
Two-color illustrations, beautiful full-color offset cloth covers. 
Reading level 3, interest level 2-5. 

$2.00 list, $1.50 net, postpaid to schools and libraries. 
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D-TA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT IN LIBRARIES 





Demonstrating Remote Retrieval 


by Computer at Library va USA 


by Joseph Becker 


During the past few years, the American Li- 
brary Association, with cooperation from the 
Urivac Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, 
has been acquiring firsthand knowledge about 
daa processing equipment by operating its 
own computers. The first computer was in- 
stalled in Library 21 at the Seattle World's 
Fair; more recently another computer has 
su»ported ALA reference services in Library/ 
USA at the New York World's Fair. 

Except for the Medlars project at the Na- 
tienal Library of Medicine, no library in the 
coantry has announced the purchase or rental 
of a medium- to large-scale computer exclu- 
sively for library applications. Lack of tech- 
nival confidence and inability to state the li- 
brary problem in data processing terms are 
the principal reasons for the lethargy. Library 
possession of a computer is also costly, and 
the role of machines in conventional library 
practice is yet to be established. ALA received 
it- computers for Library/USA on loan from 


General view of the six reference stations. 


Univac, which also supplied the technicians 
for operating them. Since there was no prob- 
lem with economic considerations and pre- 
existing conditions, Library/USA had “free- 
dom in choosing its applications. 

Library/USA is located on the first floor 
of the U.S. pavilion at the New York World's 
Fair. Escalators guide incoming visitors to 
the second floor, where a mobile grandstand 
takes them on a twenty-minute audio-visual 
tour of the building. During this ride, the 
story of America unfolds and the major chal- 
lenges facing the nation are highlighted. At 
the end of the trip, another escalator brings 
the visitors directly into Library/USA where 
reference librarians are available to answer 
questions about the exhibit just seen. 

In responding to a request, the librarian 
has two choices: He may use the reference 
book collection, or he may call on the com- 
puter for a print-out of information, which- 
ever will best satisfy the demand. 





Applications 
The use of the computer system at Library / 


- USA demonstrates to the public how machine 


storage and retrieval of information may in 
time supplement conventional library refer- 
ence activity. Three applications are planned: 
essays, annotated reading lists, and periodi- 
cal indexing. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica research assist- 
ants wrote original essays on 75 different 
topics treated in the U.S. exhibit. Each essay 
was written twice, once for adult comprehen- 
sion and again for children. In addition, 
twenty essays on the more popular topics were 
translated into French, German, and Spanish. 
Since these languages all use the Roman 
alphabet, it was possible to store them ver- 
batim in the computer except for accent 
marks. 

The second application provides the visitor 
with an annotated reading list. The informa- 
tion is available in English in any combina- 
tion of exhibit topic and reading level. Pre- 
pared by twenty different libraries across the 
country, under the guidance of the ALA Adult 
Services Division, reading lists were de- 
veloped for each subject at five levels: ele- 
mentary, young adult, adult, college-popular, 
and college—research. 

The third application will be added by 
September 1964 and consists of selected en- 
tries from the Readers Guide to Periodical 
Literature. The H. W. Wilson Company will 
provide ALA with duplicate copies of its raw- 
form index entries on 75 subjects covered in 
eighteen periodicals. Subject headings chosen 
for the project pertain only to U.S. exhibit 
topics. 

According to the plan, the entries will be 
key punched into machine language and then 
entered as data into the computer by Univac. 
New entries will be similarly processed weekly 
and the central store of information will be 
updated by a computer program. The refer- 
ence librarian may order a print-out of the 
most current title references to periodical 
articles by subject, or he may command the 


e Mr. Becker is consultant to Library /USA. His 
article, like the others in this informal series, 
comes to the ALA Bulletin through the courtesy 
of the Library Technology Project. 





Univac 490 Real-Time Computer System. 


computer to print-out the entire array of en- 
tries under one or more subject headings. The 
material received from the H. W. Wilson 
Company is expected to find its way into the 
computer before the Readers Guide is ac- 
tually sent in book form to libraries. Thus, the 
application will be stressing two things: 1) 
the speed with which current periodical index- 
ing can be processed and maintained by com- 
puter and 2) the ease with which selected 
combinations of title references, by subject, 
can be retrieved from an expanding automatic 
file using equipment available today. 


The equipment and the program 

Visible behind glass walls to Library/USA 
visitors is the Univac 490 Real-Time com- 
puter, composed of a console, a control unit, 
four Uniservo tape drives, a central processor, 
a 1004 card processor and punch, a communi- 
cations subsystem, and a random access 
Fastrand mass storage magnetic drum. Each 
of the six reference desks has a Uniset device 
for inputting inquiries directly to the com- 
puter, and three output High-Speed Printers 
are within reach of the reference librarian. 
The 490 provides a 700-word print-out for 
any request in less than four seconds. 

The Univac 490 Real-Time computer is 
able to communicate with a Univac 1004 any- 
where in the world where data transmission 
lines are available. By dialing through data- 
phone connections, for example, a requester 
in Los Angeles may obtain information from 
Library/USA in New York. In this case, the 
data stored in the 490's Fastrand memory is 
outputted via telephone or teletype lines to 
the remote 1004 system. 

Concurrent with Library/USA operations, 
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the 490 serves, via remote control, two other 
unrelated Sperry Rand applications elsewhere 
on the fairgrounds. 

The Real-Time computer warrants special 
consideration by librarians. A conventional 
computer does its own work in sequence. By 
contrast, however, the Real-Time computer 
appears to process many different jobs simul- 
taneously because the elapsed time between 
suceessive operations is so small that every- 
thing seems to be happening at once. Since 
the Real-Time computer must also possess 
powerful communication capabilities, it is 
usually found in systems which require a link 
between a central store of information and 
many remote stations. Eastern Air Lines’ 
reservation network, for example, has tele- 
phene lines connecting more than 500 agent 
points east of the Mississippi to a Univac 490 
Real-Time computer in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. When, in the future, libraries form elec- 
tronic information networks of their own, the 
Real-Time computer is apt to be the principal 
machine at the core of the system. 

A communication line connects the six Uni- 
sets at the Library/USA reference desks to 
the Univac 490. The Uniset is an input device 
which the reference librarian uses to enter the 
request criteria: exhibit topic, reading level, 
language, etc. At the librarian’s command, the 
Uniset transmits the request to the computer 
through cable-line connections. 

The data for all Library/USA applications 
are stored on a magnetic drum, called Fast- 
rand, which revolves continually at high 
speed. The average time required to find in- 
formation on a magnetic drum is shorter than 
the time needed to locate the same informa- 
tion on a spool of magnetic tape. Magnetic 
tape must always be examined serially but in- 
fommation on a magnetic drum may be located 


Uniset used by Library/ 
USA reference librarians. 
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directly. Magnetic drums, disks, and strips are 
referred to as random access memories. The 
term “random” does not imply that the stored ' 
data has no organization but that any item 
on the drum, chosen at random, can be located 
in the same amount of time. In the recent 
Council on Library Resources report, Auto- 
mation and the Library of Congress, the sur- 
vey team recommended that a very large 
capacity random access memory be used for 
electronic storage of the contents of the Na- 
tional Union Catalog. 

When the 490 computer receives a request 
message from the Uniset, it determines which 
application is involved, executes the librari- 
an's instructions, and composes a response 
automatically by extracting selections of data 
from the Fastrand drum and communicating 
it to the high-speed printer. A 700-word essay 
is printed in less than four seconds after the 
librarian presses the “go” button on the Uni- 
set. Three seconds of this response time is for 
the printing and 0.6 seconds for everything 
else. To make the print-out format look more 
natural to the average reader, Library/USA 
persuaded Univac to instruct the computer 
program to produce two side-by-side pages. 

At the conference in St. Louis, Univac 
demonstrated one of its smaller systems, a 
1004, and the way it can be used to obtain a 
print-out, through communication lines, from 
the 490 Real-Time computer in Library/USA. 
Thus, a requester in St. Louis was able to use 
the electronic store in New York without Li- 
brary/USA reference librarians even being 
aware of the inquiries. Library/USA opera- 
tions were in no way affected by the remote 
workload and the response time to St. Louis 
was less than twenty seconds. If it is remem- 
bered that, at the same time, the 490 was 
servicing two non-Library/USA applications 
for Univac clients elsewhere on the fair- 
grounds, the simultaneous processing achieve- 
ment of the Real-Time computer becomes 
quite impressive. 

ALA's Library/USA is the first public 
demonstration of a Real-Time computer, with 
random access memory, performing non-nu- 
merical work in a library context and the first 
professional demonstration of how informa- 
tion may be communicated over future library 
and information networks. ecc 
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by Andrew Geddes 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION FOR RECRUITMENT 

Last month in this column Myrl Ricking stated 
“that a second stage has been reached . . . the 
public at large has heard of librarianship." 

It is not by mere chance that this is so. Many 
factors have been at work to bring about this 
phenomenon, but the primary one has been or- 
ganization. A few years ago the recruitment of 
personnel to the profession was handled on a hit- 
or-miss basis by volunteers on committees. Their 
effectiveness varied with their leadership and 
with the pressure of their own full-time jobs. A 
basic idea, however, for a sound operation and 
handling of recruitment was established—per- 
sonal contact with individuals interested in the 
profession. But the problems were many—how to 
find librarians who would make personal con- 
tacts, how to route inquiries sent to ALA, how 
to create public interest in librarianship, how 
to coordinate ALA recruiting activities with 
those of other groups attempting similar work. 

It was here that the missing ingredient es- 
sential to a strong program of recruitment was 
introduced. The fifty states were divided into 
nine geographic regions with varying numbers of 
states assigned to each region. A regional rep- 
resentative was appointed for each. Each state's 
recruiting activity in turn was headed by a state 
representative, who appointed and coordinated 
the work of local representatives throughout the 
state. 

While the Office for Recruitment organized the 
framework and set the pattern for the nationwide 
program, it has remained for the regional, state, 
and local representatives to devise plans and 
programs for their own communities. The pro- 
grams vary widely, not only in content but in 
depth and effectiveness. In many areas, where 
the organization for recruitment is relatively new, 
activities are still in the planning stage. In other 
regions, such as the Pacific Northwest, ALA's 


* Mr. Geddes, chairman of the Regional Repre- 
sentatives, ALA Recruiting Network, is deputy 
director of the Nassau Library System, New 
York. 


network has simply strengthened, broadened, and 
otherwise assisted a vigorous ongoing program. 

The nine regional representatives meet with 
their state representatives wherever there are 
regional association meetings, and in other areas 
attempt to attend state association meetings or 
arrange other ways of communicating with their 
state representatives. Some of them use regular 
newsletters to coordinate and stimulate activities 
throughout the region, and all exchange such 
news with each other. 

The state representatives in turn have a simi- 
lar pattern of activities—meetings of local repre- 
sentatives whenever the state association con- 
venes to explain the network's organization, ex- 
change ideas, and develop a statewide plan of 
action. 

The primary recruiting program in a state is 
frequently that of the state association's recruit- 
ing committee. The state representative may be 
chairman of that committee, or a member of it; 
he may be the person who proposed its estab- 
lishment; he may simply provide liaison with it. 
Again, the relationship depends largely on 
which came first. In states where much recruit- 
ing has been going on, his job is to coordinate 
and relate the state program to the national. 
Where little or nothing has been done, he sees 
that a start is made. 

More and more, the state representatives are 
attempting to involve all the librarians of the 
state in a coordinated effort—drawing on the 
interest and talents of special librarians, school 
librarians, and public, college, and university 
staffs. In several states, local recruiting councils 
are being developed in major metropolitan areas 
for more intensive coverage and activity. 
Through a gradually improving system of report- 
ing, state and regional representatives are able 
to see what is being done and to give the local 
programs support and assistance. 

The following activities have been culled as 
examples from these reports. 

l. Talking to civic, social, and educational 
groups about career opportunities in librarian- 
ship (Juneau, Alaska). 

2. Establishing high school library assistants 
groups and arranging programs for them on ca- 
reers in the profession (Southwestern Ohio). 

3. Establishing trainee programs and provid- 
ing opportunity to talk to own staff about careers 
in librarianship (Rochester, New York, Public 
Library). 

4. Writing to counselors at all educational 
levels, providing information regarding the ca- 
reer and volunteering speakers for career days 
(University of Idaho). 
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5. Arranging library career seminars during 
National Library Week (Staff Association of the 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, Public Library). 

5. Establishing prelibrarianship clubs in col- 
lege for undergraduates (University of British 
Columbia). 

7. Inducing local groups to sponsor a scholar- 
ship program (Washington State Library Associ- 
ation). 

3. Conducting an open house, with tour of 
library and description of professional activi- 
ties, for all persons in the area who had written 
to ALA for information on the career (Toledo 
Public Library). 

9. Encouraging state or regional associations 
to establish a position for a full-time state or 
areawide recruiter (New York Library Associa- 
tion). 

10. Developing regional or state recruitment 
brochures, directed toward particular needs of 
the area and listing local schools offering li- 
brary science courses (Pacific Northwest, Penn- 
sy'vania, and Illinois library associations). 

11. Sponsoring exhibits and preparing pro- 
grams for regional or statewide groups of such 
organizations as the PTA (Pennsylvania). 

12. Arranging for and manning exhibits at 
state and regional conferences of guidance coun- 
selors (Connecticut, Texas). 

13. Securing regular newspaper, television, 
and radio coverage on opportunities in the pro- 
fession and local needs (South Carolina). 

14. Surveying need for a graduate library 
school within the state (Missouri). 

15. Inviting student library assistants to state 
or local library meetings (West Virginia). 

These kinds of activity, multiplied by the 
hundreds of communities in which they are 
being carried out, constitute the work of the 
recruiting network. More than 1500 librarians 
are now serving on the network as local, state, 
or regional representatives. It is their organiza- 
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tion and action which are turning recruitment 
from a word to a reality, and it is no wonder 


that “the public at large has heard of librarian- 


ship." ecc 


News from 


the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The editor of the Reading Guide Project, Mrs. 
Marion E. Hawes, reports that contracts have 
been signed with authors of two of the guides 
in the second group of the Reading for an Age 
of Change series. Max Lerner, well-known author 
and lecturer, professor of American Civilization 
at Brandeis University and New York Post 
columnist, has been selected to write the reading 
guide on Man and His Government. The Author 
Selection and Advisory Committee for this guide 
is headed by Kate Kolish, head, Special Adult 
Services, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 

The second reading guide will be devoted to 
The Contemporary Drama. Its Author Selection 
and Advisory Committee agreed that its chair- 


man, George Freedley, was the person best ` 


suited to write the guide. Mr. Freedley is noted 
for his work as curator of the New York Public 
Library’s Theatre Collection, and is widely 
known in the drama and theatre world. Both 
pamphlets will be published about the first of 
the year. . 
Progress has also been made on the other 
three guides which are scheduled for publica- 
tion in the second series. A committee under the 
chairmanship of Theodore Samore, College and 
University Library Specialist, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, is at work on 
planning the pamphlet on Philosophy. Appoint- 
ment of the Author Selection and Advisory Com- 
mittees for the guides in the fields of Twentieth- 
Century Biology and Cultural Anthropology will 
be completed early in the fall. It is expected that 
announcement of the authors of these guides can 
be made within the next month or two. 
Demand for the Reading for an Age of Change 
book exhibit continues. Those planning to use 
this attractive exhibit of the books listed in the 
first five reading guides at state and regional 
library association meetings are urged to make 
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reservations with the Adult Services Division 
office as early as possible. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


Proceedings of the Bibliotherapy Workshop 
which took place in St. Louis June 25-27 are 
now available as a special issue of the AHIL 
Quarterly. All members of AHIL received this 
issue early in September, and copies were also 
made available to approximately thirty organiza- 
tions which took part in the workshop as ob- 
servers. A limited supply of this special issue 
of the AHIL Quarterly, which was published in 
substitution for the regular summer issue (Vol. 
IV, No. 4), is available from the AHIL office for 


$1 a copy. eee 





by Gladys T. Piez 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS BEING TESTED 

The reusable shipping container for books 
which Container Laboratories designed for LTP 
some months ago is now being use-tested in the 
loan departments of four libraries, providing 
four different test situations: 1) Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, shipments within a state; 
2) University of Michigan Library, shipments 
from a large university library to research li- 
braries throughout the country; 3) University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, regional shipments to 
small college libraries; 4) Library of the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, ship- 
ments from the special library of an association 
to its members in many parts of the United 
States. Approximately 400 containers of four 
different sizes are being used in the test. 

This container, of a telescoping design, is con- 
structed much like a film shipping case. It is 
equipped with canvas slings and Velcro fasten- 
ers to permit use of the same container for ship- 
ping several different sizes of books without 
extra packing around the volume. 

Destructive testing at Container Laboratories 
showed no damage to even the heaviest bound 
volumes of periodicals used in the examination. 
If the results obtained from testing the con- 
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tainers in use are as good as those obtained 
from laboratory testing, LTP will continue its 
search for a commercial outlet for the con- 
tainers. LTP is convinced of the convenience 
and the protective qualities of the design. It is 
undertaking this testing program with the idea 
of making the container known to a large num- 
ber of librarians who in turn may provide suf- 
ficient impetus to get the product marketed. 


ELECTRIC ERASERS TESTED 
LTP has published an evaluation by Consum- 
ers’ Research of four electric erasers—Eraso- 
matic Model M, Motoraser Model 58 0570, Ram- 
sey, and Deletor Model E2. Copies of the evalua- 
tion are available from LTP on request. 


MODEL INSURANCE POLICY 

LTP is making a survey to find out what bene- 
fits libraries have derived from the medel in- 
surance policy developed during its recent study 
of the physical protection of library property 
and insurance for libraries. 

LTP would like to know: the names of librar- 
ies which have had a policy written based on the 
model policy; the name of the company which 
wrote the policy; variations from the provisions 
of the model policy; a comparison between the 
premium for the model policy and that for the 
library's previous policy. 

This survey is being made in line with LTP's 
policy of trying to determine what benefit a 
project has been to the profession and whether. 
similar projects might be worthwhile in the 
future. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS COOPERATE ON STUDY 

LTP is conducting a study to help develop an 
improved book truck for hospitals. In this con-. 
nection, a questionnaire was sent to hospital" 
librarians asking for needed information. The li- 
brarians were asked, among other things, to list 
all the features they think desirable in a newly 
designed truck. Response to the questionnaire 
has been very good, both in quantity and quality, 
and the information received will assist the 
study materially. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 
Orders for LTP's new information service, *Li- 
brary Technology Reports," announced in the 
July-August Bulletin, are being received at a 
very good rate. This loose-leaf service, costing 
$100 a year, begins next January. LTP will send 
a sample issue and all details on request. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The Library Technology Project has two new 
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publications at the printers. One is Evaluation of 
Record Players for Libraries—Series Il, de- 
scribed in the September Bulletin. The other is 
Supplement No. 3 to Photocopying from Bound 
Volumes, by William R. Hawken, which evalu- 
ates 3M's Models 209 Dry Photo-Copier (auto- 
matic), 76 Dry Photo-Copier, and Deluxe Trans- 
parency Maker 70; Pacer International Corp.'s 
Sightscope (an exposing unit) and Star photo- 
copier; and Victoreen Instrument Co.’s Vico- 
Matic copier. 

Both publications will be sold by the ALA 
Publishing Department. Prices will be available 
from LTP on request early in October. 





Bno-Danr IxpusTRIES has announced a new serv- 
ice of providing color art reproductions for li- 
braries. The plan is to sell to libraries at a cost 
of about $5 each art reproductions from the 
period of the Renaissance to the present. There 
are nine series and each contains works of a 
period featuring all the major and notable artists 
of the time. The price of a print includes at 
least seven 5” X 8" catalog cards. Each card 
has a small black-and-white print of the subject 
painting and contains descriptive material on 
the painting and biographical information plus a 
commentary prepared by authorities in art edu- 
gation. An extra catalog card is mounted to the 
back of the reproduction as useful information. 
The unit is encased in plastic for maximum pro- 
tection in circulation. Write Bro-Dart Industries, 
P.O. Box 1120, Newark, for further information. 


THe DocuMaT, a new 
18" X 24" microfilm 
reader-printer has been 
announced by Documat, 
Inc. This automatic ma- 
chine produces clear 
black-on-white, 18" X 
24” copies from 16mm, 
35mm, or 70mm roll 
film, aperture cards, film jackets, or film sheets. 
The manufacturer states that the machine de- 











livers 175 prints from a single roll and provides 
translucents for diazo use. Materials to be viewed 
are illuminated on a 17” X 23" screen, and 
prints are developed in less than 30 seconds. 
The machine utilizes a silver sensitized Documat 
paper which provides photographic reproduction 
fidelity and prints continuous tones and half- 
tones, even positive or negative film; the paper 
remains permanently white and will not fade, 
peel, or crack. A variable knife cutoff permits 
selection of any length of print from 815" X 24”. 
For further information write Documat, Inc., 
84 Fourth Ave., Waltham, Mass. 


* + * 


A New Desicn How- 
ell study carrel desk 
has been introduced 
by the Howell Co., 
St. Charles, Ill. The 
carrel has a 24” X 
36” writing area of 
laminated plastic wal- 
nut woodgrain sur- 
face. The back and 
side panels are 16” 
high; an 8”-wide 
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shelf provides book storage. The carrel tubular 
base has double bracing and comes in four metal 
finishes: mirror chrome, satin chrome, Bronzite, 
and Walnutone to match the chair. The overall 
size of the carrel is 24" X 36" x 45” high. The 
matching side chair has a curved back and con- 
tour seat. A catalog sheet on carrels and library 
tables is available by writing on letterhead to 
the Howell Co. 


ErrrorT Busi- 
NESS Machines, 
Inc., Randolph, 
Mass., an- 
nounces the in- 
troduction of a 
new automatic 
addressing ma- 
chine, the Mod- 
el 2200. The 
new model oc- 
cupies less than 
half the space of a standard desk top and is said 
to operate at a speed of 3000 impressions per 
hour. Materials such as envelopes, booklets, 
flyers, and postcards ranging in size from 3” x 5” 
to 9" x 12” and in thickness up to 1/16” are 
fed automatically and directly imprinted. Im- 
pressions are achieved by use of Elliott stencils 
which also feed automatically and are prepared 
on any office typewriter. Each stencil is capable 
of producing as many as 10,000 impressions, ac- 
cording to Elliott. Features include an attach- 
ment for proofing and making a permanent record 
of lists or for imprinting on gummed paper rolls. 
A counter accurately tallies the number of 
pieces addressed. Three control buttons centrally? 
located make possible the addressing and im- 
printing of a wide variety of materials. For fur- 
ther information write the manufacturer. 





Two New Monzrs of 
the Detex Exit Con- 
trol Lock, the QT and 
the ST, have been in- 
troduced for use in 
areas where the use 
of a loud signal may 
be unnecessary or un- 
desirable. The Standard Model Detex Exit Con- 
trol Lock utilizes two loud battery-operated 
horns. The Quiet Model (QT) uses a buzzer sys- 
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tem and the Silent Model (ST) employs a flash- 
ing amber light. The purpose of the lock is to 
prevent unauthorized use of emergency exits, 
departmental connecting doors, fire tower doors, 
and entries and exits where it may be illegal or 
unwise to lock a door to prevent its use. This 
system keeps the door open for use in emer- 
gency; however, if anyone except an authorized 
key-carrying person uses the door, his action is 
immediately noted by the alarm system and se- 
curity personnel are alerted. For further infor- 
mation write J. M. Kesslinger and Associates, 
37 Saybrook Pl., Newark. 


DrsTROYIT electric 
wastebasket shredder 
has been announced by 
Michael Lith Sales Corp., 
145 W. 45th St, New 
York. This is an auto- 
matic unit which starts 
and stops when a sheet 
of paper is fed into it. 
A spring door provides 
room for waste not to be 
shredded. The Destroyit 
is about the size of an 
ordinary wastebasket, is 
all metal, and uses 110- 
volt electricity. The man- 
ufacturer claims it re- 
quires no maintenance 
other than emptying. It has an opening to ac- 
cept papers measuring 834” wide and will ac- 
cept from two to five sheets of paper at a time, 
depending on the weight of the paper. For 
further information write the manufacturer. 








LIBRARIES IN MICHIGAN 
ARE ON THE MOVE! 


Good salaries, challenging opportunities, an ex- 
panding future await creative librarians in Pub- 
lic, School, University and Special Libraries. A 
Placement Office will be open in Lansing October 
14-17 during the Michigan Library Association An- 
nual Conference. For further information write 
Personnel Director, Michigan State Library, 735 
East Michigan, Lansing. 





A New MICROFILM 


reader specially de- 
signed for brilliant 
image readability of 


large size documents on 
35mm roll film or 
mounted in 35mm micro- 
film aperture cards or 
jackets has been an- 
nounced by Remington 
Office Systems. The new 
reader, known as the 
Film-A-Record Reader F-478, features an 18” X 
24” nonreflective screen made of special trans- 
lucent plastic crystals. Scanning is eliminated as 
the reader projects an entire military “D” aper- 
ture image on the screen. It accepts any card or 
jacket size up to 8” X 5". A 500-watt lamp 
provides a brilliant and even illumination over 
the entire screen, according to the manufacturer, 
and a blower-cooled operation and lamp housing 
preserves the life of the film. The film is held in 
focal plane during projection by optical flats to 
achieve precise focus and to prevent warping 
and distortions. Finger-tip controls located at 
the front of the reader facilitate use of the 
reader. For further information consult any 
Remington Office Systems sales office. coe 





Catalogers 
Reference Librarians 


Immediate positions are available for cata- 
logers and reference librarians qualified to 
assist in developing a large aero-space re- 
search and development information center. 


These positions provide an opportunity to 
help construct subject term thesaurus, and 
to develop machine applications and im- 
proved systems. 


Requirements include an M.L.S. and two 
years of experience. A subject specialty and 
languages are desirable. 


Please write today, including your experi- 
ence and educational background, to Mr. 
Lawrence W. Blakely, The Boeing Company, 
P. O. Box 3822 - ALA, Seattle, Washington 
98124. Boeing is an equal opportunity 
employer. 


BOEING 
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| CLASSIFIED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


POR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our special- 
cies. Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
ist of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger: Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
zuage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
3uying List Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
^ssued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & annual) — 
510. Annuals '60, '61, '62, '63—$5 each. Binder— $2. 
-NDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

*OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
ions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete 
set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 
^ross-references, and 58 items of Supplementary In- 
'ormation, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
-olders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
»ccupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Zo., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
n" Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La Grange, 

BOOKMOBILE, 1952 Dodge, body by Gerstenslager. 
Shelving for 1200-1400 books. Side by side check- 
»ut desks. (Forward.) Internal and external power 
lighting. 2 doors, right side. Engine, good; body, 
good; tires, very good. Write to Harold R. Jenkins, 
—. Dir., Free Public Library, 125 N. Duke St., Lan- 


easter, Pa. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
»orldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
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vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11222. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information. Each $3 sub- 
scription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1 extra. 24 issues, nation- 
wide coverage of jobs open. Write LPE, Dept. 1, Box 
172, Franklin Sta., Washington, D.C. 20004. 


east 


CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 54%, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000 center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres., Board of Trustees, Free Library, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

SENIOR /ibrarian. Suburban community near NYC. 
LS degree, N.J. certification, and 2 years experience 
required. Starting salary $5200. Head of cireulation; 
some cataloging. New building in process. Apply Mrs 
Beatrice James, Dir., Free Public Library, Bergen- 
field, N.J. 

CHILDREN'S department head: Senior II. Begin- 
ning salary about $8000. N.Y. retirement plus 5% 
paid by city, social security, liberal fringe benefits. 
Must be eligible for N.Y. professional certification. 
Community, educational, and library interest levels 
high. Excellent supporting staff. Good book collec- 
tion. County seat of Westchester Co., 30 minutes from 
NYC. Apply May V. K. Valencik, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN needed for busy city bookmobile only 
16 miles from New York City; 16 regularly scheduled 
weekly stops in housing developments, private home 
areas, and at schools. Graduation from ALA-accred- 
ited library school plus 2 years experience. Salary 
$6540-$7200, plus additional 596 of the New York 
State retirement paid by the city. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN wanted. Librarian for a liberal arts 
college of 1800 enrollment, fine new building, book 
collection of 100,000 volumes, a lady preferred, sal- . 
ary will be negotiated to satisfaction of applicant: and* 
school. Write B-296. 

CHILDREN'S librarian assistant to work with head 
of children's work in rapidly growing suburban area. 
June 1964 LS graduates encouraged to apply. Salary 
$5620-$9340 according to background. Adult seruces 
coordinator for Long Island community of 50,000, 
budget $270,000. 6 years experience in specialty. 
Background in programming for adults in films, lec- 
tures, and discussions desirable. Initiative and cre- 
ative thinking ability essential. Appointment made 
from $6425-$10,145 dependent upon qualifications. 
Apply: Director, Public Library, Main & Conklin Sts., 
Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 

JUNIOR librarian. Salary $6025-$6635, plus ad- 
ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school re- 
quired. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips Dir, Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6540-$7200, plus ad- 
ditional 595 of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school plus 
2 years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
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Rochelle, N.Y. 

TOWN librarian, Concord, Mass. Fine book collec- 
tión. Excellent working conditions. MLS required. 
Experience preferred. $6650-$7400. Apply to Samuel 
Cutler, Chmn., Library Committee, Lowell Rd., Con- 
cord, Mass. 

BOOKMOBILE /ibrarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York's 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction. Book- 
mobile is operated from modern, centrally located 
headquarters. Salary range $5820-$6900 or $5040- 
$5940, dependent on qualifications, excellent person- 
nel benefits. Previous library experience desirable, 
but not mandatory. College and library science de- 
grees from approved institutions and eligibility for 
professional certificate are required. Write or tele- 
phone: William T. Weitzel, Dir. Finger Lakes Li- 
brary System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. 
Tel.: 273-4074. 

LIBRARIAN wanted. Certified librarian for public 
library serving population area of 8000 people. Moved 
into new building in June. Salary to be arranged. Ap- 
ply Boafd of Trustees, Free Public Library, Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa. 

SUPERVISOR of Public Library Services to Chil- 
dren and Young Adults. A challenging opportunity to 
provide state-level and statewide guidance and lead- 
ership in this important area of public library service. 
Library school degree plus appropriate library experi- 
ence of a professional nature required. Salary range is 
$7000 to $8850 (with employment at a rate above the 
minimum allowed). Apply Mrs. V. Genevieve Galick, 
Dir., Division of Library Extension, 200 Newbury St., 
Boston 02116. 

LIBRARY director, MLS, growing suburban com- 
munity near New York, 27,000 population, new mod- 
ern building plus one branch, progressive system. 
Need forward-looking administrator who reads books. 
Experience preferred. Salary high and open. Write 
Director, Public Library, Paramus, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Young, enthusiastic, and 
knowledgeable in children’s literature to serve in a 
library system offering many opportunities for devel- 
opment and advancement. Located on Long Island ad- 
jacent to New York City. U.S. citizen. 5th year degree. 

, Salary $5750-$7000. New York State certification, re- 
etirement plan, month's vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, 12 paid holidays, social security, health insur- 
ance. Write: Director, Public Library, Elmont, L.L, 
N.Y. 11003. 

CATALOGER for growing coeducational liberal 
arts college. Duties would include cataloging and 
limited hours of reference work. Beginning salary 
$6000-$6500. Master's degree in library science re- 
quired; experience desirable. Faculty status, generous 
vacations, TIAA pension plan. Apply M. Ruth Grier- 
son, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

SENIOR librarian: salary $5200-$6100 for circula- 
tion and general reference in public library near 
NYC. Library degree and two years experience re- 
quired. N.J. civil service. Pension plan, free hospitali- 
zation and major medical, 22 days vacation, generous 
sick leave. New building program. Apply Mrs. 
Beatrice James, Dir., Public Library, Bergenfield, N.J. 

CHALLENGING position as director of public li- 
brary in progressive community of 40,000. Community 
desires to expand collection and service. MLS degree 
and experience required. Salary open depending upon 
qualifications. Position available immediately. Apply 
to Board of Trustees, Public Library, Vineland, N.J. 


SMITH College. Art Library. Assistant librarian. 
Primary responsibilities: subject cataloging of books, 
full cataloging of photographs, pamphlet file. Past in- 
cumbents moved to top positions. Qualifications de- 
sired: MLS degree, knowledge of art, preferably His- 
tory of Art major, scanning ability in languages, 
typing. Experience not essential. Salary open. Liberal 
vacation and fringe benefits. Four colleges of Con- 
necticut Valley (Amherst, University of Massachu- 
setts, Mount Holyoke, Smith) offer cultural life. 
Northampton is a peaceful city of 30,000 located in 
scenic countryside with summer and winter sports, 
four hours from New York, two from Boston. Send 
resume to Phyllis A. Reinhardt, Ln., Hillyer Art Li- 
brary, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

CATALOGER: science background preferred: Le- 
high University. Department well organized with ade- 
quate clerical assistance. Library has newly estab- 
lished Center for the Information Sciences. Bethle- 
hem, Pa., 90 miles from New York City, 50 miles from 
Philadelphia. James D. Mack, Ln. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Worcester Junior College. 
Library degree, salary commensurate with experience. 
Immediate appointment. One-month vacation, social 
security, YMCA retirement, faculty rank. Entering 
new library in December. Write Dean John Elber- 
feld, WJC, 766 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

TWO positions open due to retirement in municipal 
library 25 miles from New York City. Attractive uni- 
versity town of 16,500. Building program in progress, 
budget $99,000, book collection 60,000. No civil serv- 
ice, month’s vacation, cumulative sick leave, retire- 
ment plan, free life insurance, social security, and 
other fringe benefits. 36-hour week. Library degree 
required. 1) Cataloger: to head technical services. 
2) Children’s librarian: to head children’s depart- 
ment. Salary with experience for both positions 
$6200-$7640. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Budell, Public 
Library, Madison, N.J. 

BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. II. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. 
Graduation from ALA-accredited library school, 
plus 4 years experience. Salary $7790-$8580 plus 5% 
of the New York State retirement paid by the city. 
Excellent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, 
Dir., Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN, reference. Male or female. If you are 
bright, imaginative, conscientious, have a 5th year de- 
gree, and get along well with people, we offer you an 
opportunity to suggest and try some of your ideas in 
a library serving business, industry, city people, sub- 
urbanites, and, of course, students. You will work 
with a full-time staff of 14. You will have our collec- 
tion of 80,000 volumes at your disposal. We serve a 
community of 35,000 people in northern New Jersey. 
We are within commuting distance of New York City. 
(Three of our professionals live in New York.) Salary 
$5050-$6312. (We may hire within the range.) 
Month’s vacation, 38-hour week, pension, Blue Cross 
group available, 15 days sick leave, etc. Write B-308. 

THE Public Library of New London, Conn. Head 
librarian wanted for a library containing 70,000 
volumes in a community of 35,000 people. Library 
degree and administrative experience necessary. Sal- 
ary dependent upon qualifications. Apply to Ralph 
E. Wadleigh, Pres, Board of Trustees, Public Li- 
brary, New London, Conn. 

ASSISTANT library director I. Opportunity in 
rapidly developing Long Island suburban library 45 
miles from NYC, serving a present population of 
60,000. Duties will include assistance with public 
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-elations, planning library expansion, book selection, 
ceference, supervision of present staff of 14. Budget: 
$105,000 ($45,000 for books). Circulation: 160,000, 
ind growing. Salary: $7500. Apply: Seymour Berman, 
Jir., Public Library, Second Ave. & Fourth St., Brent- 
wood, N.Y. 

LIBRARIAN to assist director in developing a com- 
»rehensive service program for population of 25,000 
n a dynamic, residential community. Valuable pro- 
-essional experience in readers’ advisory and refer- 
ence work with all age levels, book selection, catalog- 
ng, etc. Ideal location in metropolitan Philadelphia 
area with easy access to NYC, Jersey shore, and 
2oconos, MLS degree required. If you're looking for 
z job with something different to offer, and $6000 
»lus liberal fringe benefits interests you, then apply 
ammediately to: Maurice S. Goldman, Dir., Public 
—ibrary, Willingboro (Levittown), N.J. 08046. 

POSITIONS open at Providence Public Library. 
Supervisor of service. Person with appropriate ex- 
oerience as department head or supervisor to co- 
ordinate and develop all public service for the li- 
brary system and cooperate with other libraries in 
Ahode Island under the new state aid law. A middle 
evel administrative position above branch and de- 
»artment heads. Supervisor of processing. Manage- 
ment-conscious person with experience in methods 
analysis and time and motion studies to coordinate 
book ordering, cataloging, processing, printing, bind- 
ng, shipping, supplies, and circulation routines. The 
goal is to explore and introduce machines to perform 
present and projected levels of service at maximum 
economy. A middle level administrative position 
above branch and department heads. Head cataloger. 
Male or female with 5 or 6 years experience and ad- 
ministrative capability. Staff of 15 persons perform 
eentralized cataloging for 9 branches and handle 
numerous special collections. Cataloging assistant. 
Male or female with or without experience. Branch 
ibrarian. Community near Brown University under- 
soing urban redevelopment. Five years experience 
preferred. Assistant in business-industry-science de- 
partment. Department designated as public library 
resource center for books, materials, and information 
m fields of business, industry, and technology under 
the new state aid program. Reference assistant. For 
sentral department of 9 persons with responsibility 
‘or government documents, maps, pamphlets, general 
periodicals, the book collection, and special collec- 
"ons. Reference—circulation librarian. In a library 
doing 150,000 circulation. Childrem's librarian. For 
busy branch. Generous salaries and attractive benefits. 
Apply F. William Summers, Asst. Ln., Public Li- 
rary, Providence, R.I. 02903. 

LIBRARIAN. Beginning as assistant and leading 
‘o head librarian. Church-related college of 1400 
students located in New York metropolitan area. 
Jndergraduate degree and MLS. Advance work to- 
ward doctorate and ability to teach a subject pre- 
ferred. Salary commensurate with education and li- 
brary experience. Blue Shield, hospitalization, TIAA, 
end other fringe benefits. Faculty status. Circulation 
Hbrarian. Undergraduate degree and MLS, library. 
“Minimum salary $6000. Write B-310. 

CATALOGER: Experienced catalogers needed to 
erganize newly established art reference library lo- 
cated in cultural center in the Berkshires. Project of 
-pproximately two years duration. Salary according 
10 capability, minimum $7000. Send complete resume 
to Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute, Wil- 
hamstown, Mass. 


$34 


southeast 


TWO administrative positions in progressive, central 
Florida city available immediately. Attractive com- 
munity with growing cultural interests and excellent 
climate. 1) Adult services head to plan, promote, and 
develop reader's advisory, reference, and circulation 
services. 2) Coordinator of children’s services and ex- 
tension to plan and direct the services of the chil- 
dren's department, mobile libraries, and branch. Both 
positions require graduate library degree and experi- 
ence. Civil service benefits. No written examination. 
New building of 30,000 sq. ft. planned for completion 
by next year. Salary $6300-$6900, depending upon 
qualifications. Address inquiries or apply to Walter 
H. Murphy, City Ln., Park Trammell Public Library, 
Lakeland, Fla. 

HEAD librarian. Public library in growing area in 
Picayune, Mississippi, tung tree capital of the world, 
near new NASA Testing Facility, and within an hour 
of both New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The Library 
and Cultural Center is in a new and well-equipped 
building. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Library degree and experience required. Write 
Mrs. C. B. Jones, 1303 Fifth Ave., Picayune? Miss. 

POSITION of city librarian is open in Petersburg, 
Va. Graduation from a recognized school of library 
science plus four years of professional library experi- 
ence, at least two of which have been in a responsible 
capacity required. Salary range $5325 to $6420 a year 
plus fringe benefits. Send resume of training and ex- 
perience to General Services Division, Room 205, City 
Hall, Petersburg, Va. 23803. 

DIRECTOR. Administers Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association and chief administrative 
officer of 3 county libraries. 3 main county libraries, 
2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. Growing semirural area of 
approximately 100,000. 19 miles south of Washington, 
D.C. State retirement, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
3 weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, professional ex- 
pense allowance. Graduate library science degree., 
Minimum experience of 3 years including some ad- 
ministrative. Starting salary depending upon nature 
and extent of experience. Write Col. Robert A. Case, 
Pres., Charles County Board of Library Trustees, La 
Plata. Md. 

ACQUISITIONS department head. 5th year degree 
from ALA-accredited library school and experience in 
acquisitions required. 335,000-volume library serving ¢ 
rapidly growing land-grant university with 6000 'stu- 
dents in beautiful and scenic area of southwestern 
Virginia. Salary range $6432-$8040. Position open 
November 1. Apply to Library Director Frank C. 
Shirk, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 
24061. i 

CATALOGER: Petersburg Public Library, Posi- 
tion open. Graduation from an accredited library 
school required. 40-hour week, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, city retirement plan, social security. Send re- 
sume to General Services Division, Room 205, City 
Hall, Petersburg, Va. 23803. 

COLLEGE library on beautiful new campus with 
completely air-conditioned buildings. Positions open: 
head librarian, reference librarian, music librarian. 
Faculty status, salary scale, TIAA, hospitalization. 
Margaret Bennett, Acting Ln., St. Andrews Presby- 
terian College, Laurinburg, N.C. 28352. : 

HEAD librarian of central library with Arlington 
County, Va., Department of Libraries, a growing pro- 
gressive system with professional staff in a Washing- 
ton, D.C., suburb of 175,000 population. Salary range 
$7440-$9960. Must have fifth-year library degree and 
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five years of experience in professional library work, 
including at least one year in a public library and 
one year in a supervisory capacity (additional ad- 
ministrative or professional experience may be sub- 
stituted for two years of the required experience). 
Apply to: Jack H. Foster, Dir. of Persl., Court House, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian for new modern public 
library in small city of much historic interest. LS de- 
gree and experience desired. Salary open. Usual 
fringe benefits. Direct inquiries to Mrs. Cyrus Pyle, 
Library Commission, New Castle, Del. 

FAIRFAX County Public Library, Fairfax, Va. 
Three professional librarians, graduates of accredited 
library school, for busy progressive library system 
in metropolitan Washington, D.C., area. Good op- 
portunity for professional growth and advancement; 
fine county retirement plan and social security, par- 
tial payment of group life insurance, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield hospital insurance, sick and an- 
nual leave. 1) Reference librarian, in new branch 
building, starting annual salary $5772. 2) Head of 
catalog department at central library; annual salary 
range ef $7008-$8940; 2 years cataloging experience 
and administrative ability; book catalog in process. 
3) Due to expansion, additional cataloger needed, 
starting. annual salary $5772. Write Mrs. Mary K. 
McCulloch, Dir., 222 N. Payne St. 


midwest 


MEDICAL /ibrarian. Opportunity to plan and direct 
expanding medical library services for staff doctors, 
residents, and interns for 457-bed fully accredited 
general teaching hospital. Library school degree re- 
quired and experience preferred. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits including excellent retirement program and pleas- 
ant working conditions. Salary based on background. 
Please apply to Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids 49503. 

TWO positions open. Head of children’s depart- 
ment; reference librarian. Serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th year library school 
degree required, Starting salary to $6116, depending 
on training and experience. Retirement, social secur- 
ity, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. Apply Clare 
H. Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, Jackson, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional 
system serving rural areas but located close to the cul- 
tural advantages of the twin cities. $5650-$6240. Ap- 
ply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regional 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

CHILDREN'S /ibrarian needed in a new attractive 
public library in a university community. 5-year li- 
brary degree, experience preferred. 4 weeks vacation, 
sick leave, and other fringe benefits. Minimum salary 
$5800. Apply to Gertrude F. Hale, Ln., Public Li- 
brary, 950 Abbott Rd., East Lansing, Mich. 

CATALOGERS. Salary range $5900-$6500. Reor- 
ganized technical services department, initiating con- 
veyor-line processing, offers exceptional opportunity 
for two additional professional catalogers, who will 
help process some 75,000 volumes annually. Require- 
ments: LS degree, enthusiasm, competence, and at 
least one year of original cataloging experience in a 
large .or medium-sized library. Four weeks vacation, 
liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Excellent edu- 
cational and cultural facilities in Ohio's capital (and 
second largest) city. Write to Personnel Officer, Pub- 
lic Library, 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus 43215. 

HEAD /ibrarian wanted at Menominee, Michigan, 


located 250 miles north of Chicago. Population, 
11,310. Library located on Green Bay of Michigan. 
Library has 37,000 books, circulation 170,000. Librar- 
ian must have master's degree in library science. Sal- 
ary $6000. Former librarian held position for ten 
years. For information write and send resume to 
Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, Menominee, 
lich. 

CITY of Decatur, Illinois, offers employment to 
public librarians in all services: children's, technical 
processes, young people, bookmobile, reference, and 
adult. All positions immediately available. Salaries 
begin at $5748 and may advance to $8460 ($479-$704 
monthly). Seven-step payroll schedule. Library school 
degree and U.S. Citizenship required. Experienced li- 
brarians may start above minimum. Employee bene- 
fits include 4 weeks annual vacation, paid sick leave, 
excellent retirement program. Living conditions and 
recreational facilities unsurpassed. Air-conditioned 
buildings and bookmobiles. 50 miles west from the 
University of Illinois. Millikin University in the city. 
Decatur Public Library has IBM integrated data 
processing which allows opportunity for professional 
growth and creative development. For additional in- 
formation write Decatur Civil Service Commission, 
County Building, 253 E. Wood St. 

PROFESSIONAL assistant, male or female for ref- 
erence and cataloging. Starting salary $5174. State 
retirement, Blue Cross, social security, 22 days paid 
vacation, sick leave. Write Emma Sihler, Ln., Public 
Library, Adrian, Mich. 

THREE positions. Bachelor's and library degree re- 
quired. Salary range in 6 steps, first 5% increase after 
6 months. 22 days vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin re- 
tirement plan, health insurance provided. Librarian 
I: Central library, general duties include circulation, 
some reference, technical processes, and public rela- 
tions. Librarian I: Extension service, assistant to head 
of extension; duties include supervision of one book- 
trailer with staff of 2, experience preferred. Salary 
range $5496-$7011. Librarian IJ: Central library, 
main responsibilities in public relations; writing abil- 
ity, experience required. Beginning salary dependent 
upon qualifications. Salary range $5976-$7624. Ap- 
ply: Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

REFERENCE /ibrarians to work in new main li- 
brary, subject divisions: literature and fine arts, social 
science. 5th year graduates, $5750-$6950. All positions 
have a month's vacation with pay, cumulative sick 
leave, outstanding retirement system. Apply: Person- 
nel Office, Dayton and Montgomery County Public 
Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 45402. 

LIBRARIAN I openings for reference librarian and 
for newly established positions of children's and adult 
services librarians. Beginning salary from $6150 to 
$6672 depending upon experience. Annual increments 
to $7438. Library degree required. Payment of $144 
on health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, cumulative 
sick leave, good retirement plan. Main library located 
in new cultural center which includes an art institute, 
planetarium, and little theatre, with an auditorium 
and an historical museum beginning construction. Ap- 
ply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Office, 1026 E. 
Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

THE Andrews Library, The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. Assistant cataloger for four-year, lib- 
eral arts, church-related college of 1450 students, to 
begin September 1. Duties include a few hours refer- 
ence. Library degree or its near completion required; 
experience not necessary. Usual benefits, 10 months, 
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3®hour week, salary open. Library moved into its 
new, spacious, air-conditioned building in September 
1952. Excellent opportunity. Apply Maudie Linn Nes- 
bi-t, Hd. Ln. 

HEAD librarian. Suburban city of 35,000. Library 
scence degree and some experience required. Staff of 
1@ Book collection, 40,000. Usual professional bene- 
fits. Salary $7500-$8500 annually, depending on ex- 
perience. Position available immediately. Apply to: 
President, Library Board, Chicago Heights (Ill.) 
Public Library. 

ADMINISTRATIVE assistant for an expanding li- 
brary in a growing small city. 5th year LS degree and 
some experience essential. Usual benefits. Good living 
aecommodations available. Salary open. Send in- 
qriries to Librarian, 185 N. Main St., North Canton, 
Ohio 44720. 

HEAD librarian wanted for public library at Two 
Revers, Wis, an industrial community of 13,000 on 
Lzke Michigan. Must have 5th year library degree 
ard experience in supervisory and administrative 
capacity. Standard fringe benefits. Present librarian 
retiring. Apply to: T. W. Schnorr, Pres., Joseph Mann 
Library Board, 2512 Washington St, Two Rivers, 
Wis., giving salary expected. 

LIBRARIAN needed to head technical processes 
iv large public library. Challenging position with 
opportunity to explore library applications of data 
processing. Salary range $7870-$9300, depending on 
qualifications. Library school graduate plus six years 
o! appropriate professional experience. Experience in 

a processing preferred, but not mandatory. 40- 
heur work week. Liberal vacation, sick leave, and 
retirement plans. Apply to: Personnel Librarian, Pub- 
li: Library, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 63103. 

REFERENCE—adult services librarian for subur- 
ben library near Chicago. Population 15,000. Library 
degree required. Salary open. Month vacation, retire- 
ment plan, usual holidays and benefits. Send resume 
and references to Box B-306. 

CHALLENGE!! Want to organize a county li- 
b-ary? Near metropolitan area, $8000-$9000. Your 
own initiative and organizational abilty controls fu- 
tore. Send resume to B-307. 

CHILDREN’S or elementary school librarian to 
review children's books for the Booklist. The re- 
viewer reads and evaluates new children’s books and 
writes annotations for publication in The Booklist 
aud Subscription Books Bulletin. All work is done 
a- ALA headquarters in Chicago. Applicants should 
have a library degree and experience with children 
it a public or elementary school library and a good 
basic knowledge of children’s literature; they should 
aso be able to evaluate books for children and to 
write concise annotations. Beginning salary, $7488. 
Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. Apply to Edna 
Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters. ; 

ASSISTANT librarian for regional library serving 
22,000 population. Headquarters in city of 80,000, 
5) miles from Kansas City. Variety of duties in grow- 
img library program. Starting salary, without experi- 
ence, $5400. Apply: Jerry F. Young, Ln., Rolling 
Kills Regional Library, St. Joseph, Mo. 64506. 

PROJECTED  three-campus community college 
fone now operating) in Macomb County, Michigan, 
requires sizable library staffs. Opening now exists for 
cssistant librarian. Top salary and usual benefits. 
Address Dr. Robert E. Turner, Macomb County Com- 
munity College, 22240 Federal Ave., Warren, Mich. 
43089. 
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OHIO State University Library is seeking candi- 
dates for the following positions which require a 
graduate degree from an accredited library school. 
and acceptable professional library experience. Sal- 
aries listed are maximum beginning salaries depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Merit increases follow. 1) 
Head of reference department and associate (or as- 
sistant) professor. Administers reference department 
in the main library of an expanding university cam- 
pus of ten colleges and graduate school. Is expected 
to continue development of dynamic program of ref- 
erence service. In addition to head, there are five 
reference librarians, head of documents division, two 
clerks, and part-time student assistants. Salary 
$11,268. 2) Librarian of foreign languages graduate 
library and assistant professor (or instructor). Ad- 
ministers a collection of 4000 volumes. Works with 
the teaching departments on the development of the 
foreign language book collections. Serves as a con- 
sultant to graduate students and research scholars; 
graduate degree in the field of foreign languages. 
Salary $8568. 3) Head of social work and home 
economics libraries and instructor. Administers so- 
cial work library, containing approximately «16,500 
volumes, and the home economics library, containing 
approximately 3500 volumes. Emphasis is on refer- 
ence work and administrative functions. Cooperates 
with the faculty in book selection. Training or ex- 
perience in the social sciences desirable. Salary 
$7668. 4) Head of documents division and instruc- 
tor. Administers documents division of the reference 
department. Assists faculty, students, and staff in 
use of documents and technical reports. Brings per- 
tinent documents to the attention of department li- 
brarians and heads of other public service units. 
Determines documents to be cataloged and location 
of first copy. Salary $7668. 5) Cataloger and instruc- 
tor. Half-time general cataloging using LC and ALA 
catalog rules; also LC classification. Remaining half- 
time spent cataloging Russian language works with 
LC cards. Proficiency in Russian language and read- 
ing knowledge of one Germanic or Romanic lan- 
guage. Salary $6996. Apply to Mrs. Celianna Wilson, 
The Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., 
Columbus. 

GARY. Several vacancies and new positions. New 
main library opened May 4 with expanded services. 
New salary 1965. Liberal fringe benefits include 
social security and state retirement. 5th year library 
degree minimum. 1965: Z7, $6200-$8200 (10 steps); 
III, $6500-$8700 (10 steps); IV, $7090-$9400 (11 
steps). 1964: JI, $5860-$6610 (5 steps); ZHI, $6340- 
$7420 (6 steps); IV, $6880-$8350 (7 steps). 1) 
Children's work, head, IV. 3 years experience in- 
cluding work with children. Supervision, planning, 
selection for system. 2) Popular library, Ist assistant, 
III. 2 years experience. Activities include audio- 
visual, adult education, fiction. Interest in music or 
art important. 3) Reference assistant, II. 4) Chil- 
dren’s assistant, main or branch, II. 5) Popular li- 
brary assistant, II. Contact Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., 
Public Library, 5th Ave. at Adams St., Gary, Ind. 

TWO professional vacancies in library system head- 
quarters 20 miles north of Detroit giving direct serv- 
ice to population of 500,000. 1) Reference librarian. 
Fifth year library science degree required. 2) Audio- 
visual librarian. Fifth year library science degree re- 
quired, but no audio-visual experience necessary. Sal- 
ary range for both positions $5835 to a probable 
$7426 plus frequent cost of living increases. Experi- 
enced person would start at an intermediate step. 
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Benefits include 23 days vacation, 13 days annual sick 

„leave, cumulative to 100 days, 8 paid holidays, county 
retirement plan, Blue Cross, prepaid life insurance, 
longevity pay. Apply William C. Slemmer, Dir., Ma- 
comb County Library, 43533 Elizabeth Rd., Mount 
Clemens, Mich. 48043. 

UNIVERSITY Center System, The University of 
Wisconsin, needs three master's level librarians at 
four of its 2-year campuses: Fox Valley Center (Ap- 
pleton), Marathon County Center (Wausau), Sheboy- 
gan Center, and Manitowoc Center (a combined posi- 
tion serving facilities located 22 miles apart). Librar- 
ians at center campuses administer the library and 
serve faculty and students with reference and reader's 
advisory service. Much emphasis given to collection 
building throughout Wisconsin's rapidly growing cen- 
ter system. Full faculty status and benefits. Annual 
basis with one month's vacation. Salary $6500-$7500 
depending upon qualifications. Apply: Roger E. 
Schwenn, Dir. of Ls, University Center System, 104 
Extension Building, Madison, Wis. 

TWO openings in public library in progressive city 
of 43,900. Library degree required, experience pre- 
ferred. Beginning salary of $5760-$6492 depending 
on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, 
retirement, paid hospitalization with major medical. 
Cataloger for department with trained assistant and 
clerical help. New department being built. Adult 
services librarian to develop program. Write: Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

ASSISTANT county librarian. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $5000-up, 37%4-hour week, 4-week 
vacation, Blue Cross, county retirement plan, social 
security. New air-conditioned building. Library serves 
78,000, has 8 branch libraries and one bookmobile. 
Located near Detroit, Toledo, and Ann Arbor. Apply 
Director, Lenawee County Library, Adrian, Mich. 
49221. 


mountain plains 


HEAD librarian wanted in midwestern community 
of 6000. Chance to develop library which is proposed 
center for future regional library. Salary open. 5th 
year library degree preferred. Contact Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Box 325, Fairbury, Neb. 

TWO assistant librarians, one a specialist in school 
libraries and the other in reference and documents in 
Adams State College, a small teachers college in 
Colorado. 5th year LS degree desired. Faculty rank 
with tenure, sabbatical leave, and fringe benefits. 
Salary $6000 plus, depending on background. Write 
P. L. Dunham, Ln., Alamosa, Colo. 

LIBRARIAN II wanted by the city of Pueblo, 
Colorado, Public Library. Population 97,000. Four 
new positions now open. Opportunity to work in a 
new $750,000 library now under construction. Salary 
range: $440 to $503. Degree required in library 
science. Experience is desirable but not essential. 
Two weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement program. 
All applications showing experience and education 
will be considered. Apply to Personnel Director, City 
Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 

DUAL administrator, Technical Processes Division 
and ten-member Cooperative Processing Center, 
needed immediately. Fifth year library degree and 
five years professional experience, one in an admin- 
istrative capacity, required. Proficiency in cataloging 
and administrative skills necessary to supervise staff 
of eight. $7764-$9444, retirement, insurance. Write to 
Mildred J. Heyer, State Ln., Nevada State Library, 
Carson City. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona. Several professional openings 
with the nation's fastest growing city (515,000). Li- 
brarian I: with no experience, $5400-$6600; with ex- 
perience, $5640; Librarian II: $6168-$7200. Openings 
for section head of science and industry, and for 
branch librarian. Librarian 111: $6456-$8280, depend- 
ing on qualifications. Openings for head of extension 
division and for central library division head. Annual 
salary increases. Comprehensive fringe benefits. Un- 
surpassed resort climate p/us approved branch ex- 
pansion program promising good advancement op- 
portunities. Send complete resume to: Robert W. 
Galloway, Pers. Supv., 251 W. Washington, Phoenix 
85003. 

ARIZONA state school library consultant who can 
establish and develop a vigorous state school library 
program. Beginning salary open. Ten months. Travel, 
per diem, social security, state retirement, Elementary, 
secondary experience. Prefer MA from accredited 
library school. Apply: W. W. Dick (Personal), Supt. 
of Public Instruction, State Capitol, Phoenix. 

PHOENIX, Arizona (pop. 522,000). Librarian I: 
with no experience, $5400-$6600; with experience, 
$5640. Librarian 11: $6168-$7200. Opening for sec- 
tion head of science and industry. Librarian III: 
$7056-$9120, depending on qualifications. Openings 
for head of extension division and for central library 
division head. Apply to Robert W. Galloway, Pers. 
Supv., 251 W. Washington, Room 500, Phoenix 85003. 

HEAD of science and technology division. To ad- 
minister and expand a specialized service division 
of the central library having particular reference to 
petroleum, aeronautics, and related scientific and 
technological research needs in the Tulsa area. Back- 
ground knowledge in science and the literature of 
science and related library experience important. 
Special knowledge of petroleum sciences desirable. 
Staff of 4-5. Salary range $6984—$8832. (Additional 
10% anticipated in 1965.) Head of business and eco- 
nomics division. To administer and expand a special- 
ized service division of the central library having par- 
ticular reference to the business community of the 
Tulsa area, Background knowledge in economics and 
in the literature of business and economics along 
with related library experience important. Staff of 
4-5. Salary range $5808-$7320. (Additional 10% an- 
ticipated in 1965.) Cataloger. In a processing center 
in the Expanding Tulsa City-County Library System. 
Book catalog in process. New $2,500,000 building un- 
der construction. Library degree. Salary range $5280- 
$7320 depending on experience. (Additional 10% 
anticipated in 1965.) Children's librarian. Librarian 
in charge of the children's room in a new $2,500,000 
central library building, headquarters for the Tulsa 
City-County Library System. Fifth year degree. 
Salary range $5280-$7320 depending on experience. 
(Additional 1096 anticipated in 1965.) Contact Mrs. 
Allie Beth Martin, Dir., Tulsa City-County Library 
System. 

STATE Library. Head of research, cataloger, and 
extension work. Fifth year degree in LS and expe- 
rience required for all. Write for job descriptions. 
Department of Library and Archives, 3rd fl, State 
Capitol, Phoenix 85007. 


pacific northwest 


POSITION open. County librarian for beautiful new 
library in fine climate of central Oregon. Near ex- 
cellent recreational facilities. Population 9500. Re- 
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gicnal library system, bookmobile service throughout 
cornty. Candidate must be a graduate of an accredited 
lib-ary school. Salary dependent upon qualifications. 
Apply Alma Lippman, Chmn., Library Board, Crook 
Coanty Library, Prineville, Ore. 

ASSISTANT acquisitions librarian to handle gifts 
anl out-of-print ordering, give general assistance to 
desartment head. Library science degree required, 
exderience preferred, starting salary $6000-$6600 de- 
peadent upon qualifications, month's vacation, faculty 
stctus. Apply at once to Jean P. Black, Ln., State 
Cellege, Portland, Ore. 

HEAD librarian in county system of 10 branches 
and substations. Headquarters in progressive, color- 
fu. friendly town of 14,000 within hours of 4 major 
cities yet minutes away from all types of sport and 
re-reation areas. Liberal vacations and fringe benefits. 
W-ite Leonard Lorenzen, Umatilla County Library, 
Pendleton, Ore. 

NORTHWEST University has opening for general 
librarian. Splendid opportunity for recent library 
scaool graduate to learn all phases of library opera- 
ticn. Ideally located. New modern library building. 
Month vacation, group medical plan, TIAA, state re- 
tir*ment, social security. Mild, healthful climate. 
Gcod beginning salary, substantial increments. Write 


B-512. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children's librarians es- 
pecially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of li- 
brarianship available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qealifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
werk. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
armual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid-for 
health and life insurance. Splendid local educational 
arr] recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weather. Citi- 
zeaship required. Write Jack Schwartz, Room 453, 
Cic Center, 1600 Pacific Hwy., San Diego. An equal 
opportunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN II opening in reference section. Be- 
gianing salary $6318 with increases to $7500. ALA- 
accredited school graduate plus two years experience. 
Health insurance, retirement plan, 12 days vacation 
amd sick leave plus all legal holidays. New central 
library building. Apply Personnel Office, Stockton & 
San Joaquin County Public Library, 605 N. El 
Derado, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 

LIBRARIAN I. Santa Barbara Public Library. 
$6430-$6444. A challenging position for a knowledge- 
alle and resourceful person who wants to live in one 
of the world's most beautiful cities. Experience is 
desirable plus a master's degree in library science. 
Send resume and references to: Nellene Smith, Chief 
La.. P.O. Box 1019, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93102. 

CHILDREN'S /ibrarian, Coronado, California, Pub- 
li- Library. 18,000 population, near larger city, year- 
reund, spring-like temperatures, recreational areas. 
State retirement, social security, vacation, sick leave. 
$5832-$6900 for library degree and 2 years experience. 
Write to Merna J. Cox, City Ln., Public Library, 
Coronado 92118. 

COUNTY librarian. New library. Position open in 
Amador County. Salary range $481, $505, $530, and 
$556. Contact Amador County Board of Supervisors, 
1€8 Court St., Jackson, Calif. 95642. 

JUNIOR /ibrarian—$500-$560. Immediate openings, 
interesting public library positions, Oakland, Cali- 
fcrnia. Attractive employment benefits. Library school 
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graduation or college graduation plus professional 
level library experience. Room 100, City Hall, Oak- 
land. z 

hawaii 
CHILDREN’S librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui, and Aiea, Oahu; 1 year professional 
children’s library program experience, $5592-$7128. 
Librarian II for young adult program in Wailuku, 
Maui; l year professional library experience, $5592- 
$7128. Catalog librarian III to head cataloging sec- 
tion of centralized processing program of public li- 
brary; 3 years professional cataloging experience, 
$6792-$8664. State of Hawaii civil service positions 
requiring graduation from ALA-accredited school; 
medical plan, social security coverage, retirement 
plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Personnel 
Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


canada 


CATALOGER II. York University Libraries. LS 
degree and experience with LC classification required. 
Knowledge of Russian or experience in serials cata- 
loging desirable. Salary range $5725-$7150. Apply 
Mrs. H. B. Wood, Office of Director of Librarie$, York 
University, 2275 Bayview Ave., Toronto 12. 

CATALOGER. Responsible position with oppor- 
tunity for advancement. University library on hill- 
side campus in pleasant small city. Salary open; 
good fringe benefits; library expanding; new build- 
ing soon with excellent working conditions and staff 
facilities; creative arts activities on campus; mem- 
bership in faculty club, etc.; friendly informal 
atmosphere. Experienced librarian with some ex- 
perience and 5th year LS degree preferred. Apply 
with references and resume of education and experi- 
ence to Dr. Gertrude E. Gunn, Ln. University of 
New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, 5th year ABLS, MA, 14 years experience 
university libraries, seeks position as assistant direc- 
tor in large system or director of small college library. 
Write B-302-W. 

MAN, 43, married, BS, MA, MALS, 12 years public 
school library, consultant and library science teaching 
experience, seeks new administrative challenges. Pres- 
ent salary $11,000. Write B-309-W. 

WOMAN, 53, MA in LS and graduate work in a 
subject field. 9 years reference in university and 
public libraries, with some administrative experience. 
12 years of secondary level teaching. Stimulating 
position only. Prefer Southeast, social security, and 
TIAA, although not mandatory. Write B-311-W. * 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 754. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 
preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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Here are 19 books from 1 library 


Ai! are BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS 


AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF 


CIRCULATIONS 





AND HERE IS THE RECORD 


History of Nineteen "Bound to Stay Bound” books used in ** One Library 
Average cost per Circulation 1.52 CENTS Average number of Circulations 171 
Average Cost per book $2.54 
















Cost per 

Cost Circulations Circulation 
1. Gardner — Case of the Lonely Heiress ; 1.69 198... 25 4122 
2. Lenski — The Little Train i 2.13 140 ..0145 
3. Woolley — Ginnie Joins In : 2.48 185 ‘ .., 0134 
4, Flack — Tim Tadpole and the Great Bullfrog . 1.96 138. — pP 48, 
5. Douglas — Magnificent Obsession . 1.69 206.... . .0082 





**Library name furnished upon request. 


This is the Record of Five of the Nineteen "Bound to Stay Bound” books purchased and 
used in a School Library. Space prevents listing of the other Fourteen but the figures 
are available on request. This Record shows the cost per use of each book, the 
number of actual circulations of each book, and the cost of each book (either at the 
time of purchase or the price listed in our current catalog). Below is shown the average 
cost per use, and the average cost per book. 


AVERAGE COST per book (TODAY'S PRICES) . YAT 
AVERAGE COST PER CIRCULATION 220.00. $0.0152 


Only BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS 
Can show such a LOW COST PER READER 


. there are over 18,000 popular juvenile titles in our current catalog. Send 
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JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


BROADER VISION 
FOR THOSE 
WITH SPECIAL 
READING NEEDS 


Large lype 
Edition 


OF THE 


World Book 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Tre only encyclopedia 
tablished for these 
special needs 


The type you are now reading has 
been tes. ed and accepted as ideal for 
readers «ith normal or corrected vi- 
sion. The page portion reproduced at 
the right sm actual size from the Large 
Type Edi ion of World Book Encyclo- 
pedia dre matically illustrates how new 
vistas in education may now unfold 
for those with special reading needs. 

Between normalcy and blindness, 
there is a vast “gray area” in which 
reading :* difficult. The new Large 
Type Ecsion of World Book can 
break this barrier in over 90% of such 
cases, as saown in actual school tests 
and learriag situations. 

The Larze Type Edition is the com- 
plete Word Book Encyclopedia ex- 
panded t- 30 volumes. It is made 
available zt far below usual pricing, 
through »artial subsidy by World 
Book— the largest selling encyclopedia 
in the word. 

Together with the 145-volume World 
Book in B-aille, this special edition 
broadens tl e field of vision and educa- 
tion far beyond any reference work 
now available or ever published. 


Shown he»e is a portion of an actual 
page from :he Large Type Edition. A 
special parer with densely inked type 
has been used. All text from World 
Book—maos, and illustrations (in- 
cluding those in color)—has been 
reproducec and enlarged. 


30 VOLU AES—$299 DELIVERED 
Sligatly higher in Canada 
For furtzer information, please write: 

Dr. WILLIAM H. NAULT, Dir. of Research, 
FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Meschandise Mart Plaza 
Cz cago, Illinois 60654 








At Rest Posil 


THE IMPORTANT DIN 
OF SOUND 
. Amplitude and 


also affect the character of sound. 
Pitch is determined by how rapidly 
or by its frequency. Frequency is the 
that an object, or the sound wave it 
in a second. The higher the frequen 
pitch. You can demonstrate this by f. 
cardboard so it touches the spokes « 
The faster you turn the wheel, the 
cardboard vibrates, and the higher 
sound you hear. You also may hav 
pitch of the sounds made by an el 


phonos raph record rises and falls as : 









creased or decreased. See P: 
à Range of Frequencies. The 1 
dunds with frequencies bet 
i tions a second. The lowe 
acy of 27 vibrations a sec 
ith frequencies as low 
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How students at Arizona State 
use the University of Michigan Library. 


Arizona State is building their library 
trom the University of Michigan Under- 
£raduate Library shelflist. Wheneverthey 
need books on any subject, they check the 
shelflist to see what books the University 
cf Michigan is using. Then they can order 
the same books for themselves. 

The University of Michigan Library is 
considered the finest undergraduate collec- 
tion in the country. With funds provided 
ty a foundation grant, a staff of librarians 
spent years reviewing more than 400,000 
books before 57,000 were finally selected. 

A costly book-selection project like this 
is out of the question for an individual 
=chool such as Arizona State. But with the 
UM shelflist, it is possiblefor them to offer 
the same 57,000 carefully selected titles. 


What Arizona State is doing, any college 
can do. If you're starting or expanding * 
your library, it's a sure way to get the best 
books on every subject. Without screening 
thousands of books yourself. 

At University Microfilms, all 57,000 file 
cards from the University of Michigan 
shelflist are available. For $100, you can 
get the entire file on 35 mm. microfilm. For 
$875, you can get bound volumes with six 
cards to a page. Or you can get 3" x 5" file 
cards in shelflist order for $1900. : 

If you have any questions on starting or 
expanding your library—or for more infor- 
mation about the University of Michigan 
shelflist, please write: 

v UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. 
"M 313 NORTH FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


A subsidiary of Xerox Corporation. 


2 NEW BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Champion Guardian 
with paper backing without paper packs 





made of new long wearing, 
money-saving plastic film 
_. . Introduced by 







Both the CHAMPION and the GUARDIAN are made of a new film that meets all the 
requirements for a superior book jacket cover. The film is tough—resists penetration. 
Gives maximum protection under constant handling day in and day out as books circulate 
and circulate and circulate. m It's sparkling clear—enables you to take advantage of the 
book jacket's colorful art and design to catch the patron's eye. m It's soft to the touch— 
clings and molds itself to the contour of the book for better fit. And because of this soft 
flexibility it has less crackle—makes book handling extra quiet. m And, best of all... 
CHAMPION and GUARDIAN BOOK JACKET COVERS COST LESS—you get more 
book jacket covers for every dollar you spend. 

Write today for prices and sample 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis, e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. Box 4231 Hamden, Conn, 








We help to build small ones, too. 


A thirteen story library is something 
special. The University of Notre 
Deme’s new memorial library* is 
special indeed. 5,300 students have 
taken advantage of this magnificent 





A Library Bureau four-place carrel. These, 


s x place carrels and "saw tooth" carrels 
p-ovide some 825 of a total of 3,000 seats 
throughout the library. 





facility on a given day. This speaks 
for size. 
Now let's speak for flexibility. 


Library Bureau is artfully aware that 
most libraries and their needs are 
much less grandiose. 

Of course Notre Dame is a feather in 
the cap of anyone who professes to 
fulfill the needs of all libraries (ex- 
cluding bricks and books). In the 
unlikely event that you're about to 
put together a thirteen story library, 


A stack area in one corner of the Research 
Library. 


please do send for our “Pioneer”, 
Spring, 1964. Otherwise simply call 
upon your Library Bureau represent- 
ative. He's in your telephone book 
(under Remington Office Systems) 
and 99% of his efforts are directed 
toward the needs of libraries of con- 
siderably more modest scope. 


So, you see, how modest we really 
are. 





An imposing view of the public card cata- 
log area on the first floor. Made of walnut, 
the cabinets feature black statuary bronze 
hardware. 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 


REMINGTON OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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s 
never needs 
dusting." 


If the lady who cleans the library were in charge, she'd pick the 
` Americana every time. 


The dust never has a chance to settle on it. It's in use from morning 
till night. 


Why? Because the Americana contains no musty circumlocutions. 
No fusty jargon. No cobwebby treatises. No stale cliches. The editors 
have gone through the nearly 69,000 articles in the current edition 
‘and swept them clean. 


The Encyclopedia Americana is written for today's readers. And read 
by them. Ask any cleaning lady. 


A publication of Grolier Incorporated a 


machines 
-— Oversewing machines . . . trimmers 
. rounder and backers . .. presses. 

. . Stamping machines . . . type- 
setting equipment . . . board cutters 
... glue machines . . . gauges . .. 
yes, these are but a few of the 
many machines required to produce 
a library bound volume . .. What’s - 
so special about Heckman ma- 

chinery?..... Just this! . . . They 
maintain a large, well equipped 
machine shop for the purpose-of 
maintaining, rebuilding, and adapt- « 
ing existing machinery and also, 
produce new machines . . . This 
means that every machine opera- 
tion is precise, predictable, and 
dependable . . . This is important, 
for just as your car must be 
properly maintained to give pre- 
dictable performance, so must 
machines. In addition, many ma- 
chines are required, for which no 
machine is available .. . This is 
no problem at Heckman's ... 

they make what's needed . .. 
Efficiency, ingenuity, and adapt- 
ability mean better quality at 

lower cost. Write or call us and see! 





































-——-" ^ THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


* A few copies available of ‘For the Lack of A Stitch” a brief history of bookbind- 
ing. A new book "It Takes Many Hands—Materials and Machines" ready soon. 
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Announcing the 1965 ALA 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships 


American Library Association awards, 
citations, and scholarships are presented 
for distinguished service to the profession, 
publication, and study and research. Most 
of the 1965 awards will be made during the 
Detroit Conference. ALA members are 

* urged to recommend candidates for the 
following awards. 


AHIL Exceptional Service Award 


A citation given to a librarian by the Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries in recogni- 
tion of exceptional service in the various fields in- 
cluded in AHIL. Established 1957. Formerly 
biennial, the award will now be considered an- 
nually. 

Deadline for nominations, 1965 Midwinter 
Meeting. Send nominations to the committee 
chairman. 

SHERRILL E. McMILLAN, U.S. Naval Hospital 
Medical L., San Diego (1965), chairman; AGNES 
I. COWERN (1965); DOROTHY H. FLEAK (1966) ; 
MARGARET HALL (1966); MARGARET M. O'TOOLE 
(1965). AHIL staff liaison, ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


Armed Forces Librarians Achievement Citation 


To recognize members of the Armed Forces 
Librarians Section, Public Library Association, 
who have made a significant contribution to the 
development of armed forces library service and 
* to.organizations encouraging an interest in li- 
braries and reading. This award is new in 1965. 
The citation will be presented annually during 
the ALA annual conference. Nomination forms 
can be obtained from and returned to the chair- 
man not later than January 15. 
RUTH LaPOINTE, Fort Eustis L., Fort Eustis, 
Va., chairman; WALTER FLEESON; MRS. POLLY 
» KEYSERLING. ALA staff liaison, ELEANOR FERGU- 
SON. 


Aurianne Award 


An annual award of $200 and a certificate de- 
signed by Valenti Angelo to the author of the best 


-—" 





The following awards will not be given in 1965: 
Library Buildings Awards, Herbert Putnam Hon- 
or Award. 


children's book on animal life which develops a 
humane attitude. The 1965 award is for a book 
published in 1963. Administered by the Children's 
Services Division. 

MRS. JEAN MOORE, 4715 W. 78th Terr., Prairie 
Village, Kan. (1965), chairman; ROSEMARIE M. 
BERTRAN (1966) ; NINA GREIG (1966) ; BERTHA O. 
MONDAY (1966); MRS. MAYBELLE ORTIZ (1966). 
CSD staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Beta Phi Mu Award 


An annual award consisting of $50 and a cita- 
tion, administered by the Library Education Di- 
vision, made to an individual for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship. 

Deadline for nominations, April 1, 1965. Send 
nominations to the committee chairman. 

ROBERT L. GITLER, George Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn., chairman; EVELYN DAY 
MULLEN; ALAN L. HEYNEMAN. LED executive sec- 
retary, staff liaison. 


Caldecott Medal 


The Randolph J. Caldecott Medal is given an- 
nually to the illustrator of a picture book pub- 
lished in the U.S. in the preceding year. The 
recipient must be a citizen or resident of the 
U.S. The medal designed by René Chambellan 
was the gift of Frederic G. Melcher who origi- 
nally suggested the award. Administered by the 
Children's Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates in December. Final 
selection is made by the Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Committee during the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting. Announcement of book to receive the 
medal is made by Daniel Melcher in early 
spring. Medal presented at the Newbery—Calde- 
cott dinner during the ALA annual conference. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee: mrs. 
SARA H. WHEELER, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle, chairman; MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER; MARTHA BENTLEY; BERNICE E. BRADEN; 
HELEN S. CANFIELD; MARY K. EAKIN; MARGARET 
C. FARQUHAR; MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO; BEVERLY A. 
HALL; MRS. JEAN B. HARDENDORF; VIRGINIA M. 
HEFFERNAN; ELIZABETH HODGES; ANNE R. IZARD; 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON; HELEN KINSEY; FRANCES 
LEE; ROSEMARY E. LIVSEY; ELSIE S. MacDONALD; 
MARY B. MASON; BARBARA Y. OLSON; HELEN R. 
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SATTLEY; SPENCER G. SHAW; NANCY A. YOUNG. 
CSD staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Johm Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


An ennual award consisting of a citation made 
to li»raries of all types submitting scrapbooks 
showing outstanding publicity during the present 
year. The awards are given by the Wilson Library 
Bulietin jointly with the Public Relations Sec- 
tion of the ALA Library Administration Division. 

Deadline for entries, April 1, 1965; for scrap- 
booss, April 15, 1965. Send entries and scrap- 
books to the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Contest, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52. 

SIDNEY FORMAN, Teachers College, Columbia 
Un., New York (1966), chairman; MARIE V. 
HURLEY (1965); BERNICE L. MERRITT (1966) ; 
MRS. ELIZABETH R. USHER (1965); SARAH WAL- 
LACE (1966). LAD staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. 
TREZZA. 


Clarence Day Award 


An annual award, consisting of a citation, $1000, 
and a contemporary print suitably engrossed, 
made to a librarian, or to another individual, 
whe has, through substantial published work 
suci as a book, essay, or published lectures, 
premoted a love of books and reading, such work 
to have been published within the five calendar 
years preceding the presentation of the award. 
Demated by the Reference Book Section of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1965. 
Serd five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
maa. 

MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
Lomisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, chairman; 
EDWARD C. HEINTZ; EDWIN HOLMGREN ; MRS. JANET 
Z. MCKINLAY; HELEN R. SATTLEY. ALA staff liai- 
son, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Melvil Dewey Award 


An engraved medal and a citation presented an- 
nually to an individual or a group for recent crea- 
tive professional achievement of a high order, 
particularly in those fields in which Melvil 
Dewey was actively interested, notably library 
menagement, library training, cataloging and 
clessification, and the tools and techniques of 
li-rarianship. Donated by Forest Press, Inc. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1965. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
man. 

DOROTHY REEDER, State College L., Towson, 
Mi., chairman; DANIEL P. BERGEN; KATHERINE 
COOK; WALTER H. KAISER; DOROTHY H. WEST. 
ALA staff liaison, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 
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E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award 


An annual scholarship of $1000 made to a chil- 
dren's or young adults’ librarian for advanced 
study in the field of library work for children: 
and young people. Donated by the E. P. Dutton 
Company. 

Deadline for applications, March 1, 1965. Ap- 
plication blanks and instructions available from 
jury chairman. 

FRANK N. JONES, Peabody Institute L., Balti- 
more, chairman; MRS. RUTH H. HAMILTON; VIR- 
GINIA HAVILAND; INGRID O. MILLER; SARA SIEBERT. 
ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Grolier-Americana Scholarships 


Two annual scholarships of $1000, administered 
by the American Association of School Librar- 
ians, made to each of two schools for a prospec- 
tive school librarian in each school. One scholar- 
ship is awarded to a graduate library school and 
the other to a school with a program of library 
education at the undergraduate level. Established 
1956. 

Applications for these scholarships from the 
directors of schools of library education will be 
received by the committee chairman during the 
fall of 1964. 

JANE CARSTENS, Univ. of Southwestern Louisi- 
ana, Lafayette (1967), chairman; MRS. JANE 
BILLINGS (1966); VIOLA JAMES (1965); MRS. 
ELOISE JONES (1967) ; MRS. LOUIE REIFEL (1966) ; 
MABEL TURNER (1967). ALA staff liaison, DORO- 
THY MCGINNISS. 


Grolier Award 


An annual ALA award, consisting of an appro- 
priate scroll or plaque plus $1000, made to a 
librarian in a community or in a school who has 
made an unusual contribution to the stimulation 
and guidance of reading by children and young « 
people. The Executive Board in accepting the 
award recommended that the award be given 
for outstanding work with children and young 
people through high school age, and that the 
award be given for continued service or in recog- 
nition of one particular contribution of lasting 
value. Donated by Grolier, Inc. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1965. 
Send nominations with five copies of statement 
of achievement to the jury chairman. 

JAMES H. RICHARDS, JR., Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minn., chairman; MRS. HELEN FATTIG; 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON; MIRIAM SNOW MATHES; 
TRAVIS E. TYLER. ALA staff liaison, DOROTHY A 
MCGINNISS. 


C. S. Hammond Company Library Award 
An award of $500 and a citation, made annually 
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to a librarian who has effectively encouraged the 
use of maps and atlases or promoted an interest 
in cartography. The award is to be presented only 
.in those years when an appropriate recipient is 
found. Donated by C. S. Hammond Company. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman by 
January 15. 
HELEN M. FOCKE, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, chairman; 
PETER J. de la GARZA; SAFFORD HARRIS; RUDOLPH 


JOHNSON; FERN YOUNG. ALA staff liaison, SAM- 
RAY SMITH. 


Library Binding Institute Scholarship 

An annual scholarship of $1000 to help a worthy 
student to further his library education. Donated 
by the Library Binding Institute. Administered 
by the Library Education Division. 

Information and application forms are avail- 
able from the jury chairman. Applications must 
be sumitted by April 1, 1965. 

ROBERT LEE, director, Library School, Kansas 
State College, Emporia, chairman; PERRY D. MOR- 
RISON; others to be appointed. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award 


An award made to a librarian, consisting of 
$1000, an engraved medal, and a special citation, 
made annually to honor outstanding participation 
in professional library associations, notable pub- 
lished professional writing, or other significant 
activity in the profession. Donated by Joseph W. 
Lippincott. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1965. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
man. 

MARYAN E. REYNOLDS, Washington State L., 
Olympia, chairman; MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER; 
MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE; RUSSELL MUNN; 


HOWARD ROVELSTAD. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY 
SMITH. 


Margaret Mann Citation 


An annual citation, awarded by the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division, made to a cataloger 
ahd/or classifier, not necessarily an American, 
for his outstanding professional achievement in 
the areas of cataloging and classification, either 
through publication of significant professional 
literature, participation in professional catalog- 
ing associations, introduction of new techniques 
of recognized importance, or outstanding work in 
the area of teaching within the past five years. 

Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1965. 
Send nominations with resume of achievement on 


which nomination is based to the committee chair- 


man. 
KATHARINE L. BALL, Univ. of Toronto Library 
School, Toronto 5, chairman; BENJAMIN A. CUs- 


TER; FELIX REICHMANN. RTSD staff liaison, mrs. 
ELIZABETH RODELL. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 


An annual $1500 scholarship established by 
the Children's Service Division to assist young 
people who wish to enter the field of library 
work with children. It is awarded to a qualified 
candidate who has been accepted for admission 
in an ALA-accredited library school. 

Information and applications are available 
from the committee chairman. Completed ap- 
plications must be submitted by April 1, 1965. 

MARY ANN WENTROTH, Oklahoma City Ls., 
Oklahoma City, chairman (1965); VIRGINIA 
CHASE (1967) ; JANE DARRAH (1967); SARAH L. 
JONES (1966) ; MRS. LOUANE L. NEWSOME (1966). 
CSD staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 


A citation to be given at the annual conference of 
the ALA to a person who has made a distin- 
guished contribution to reference librarianship. 
This contribution may take the form of an im- 
aginative and constructive program in a particu- 
lar library; the writing of a significant book or 
articles in the reference field; creative and in- 
spirational teaching of reference service; active 
participation in professional associations devoted 
to reference services; or other noteworthy activi- 
ties which stimulate reference librarians to more 
distinguished performance. 

Send nominations to the chairman by January 
15, 1965. 

EDWIN B. COLBURN, Indexing Service, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York, 
chairman; MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; MRS. 
WINIFRED LADLEY; A. KATHRYN OLLER; MRS. RO- 
BERTA B. SUTTON. Staff liaison, RSD executive 
secretary. 


Newbery Medal 


The John Newbery Medal is given annually to 
the author of the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American literature for children published 
in the U.S. in the preceding year. The recipient 
must be a citizen or resident of the U.S. The 
award was proposed by Frederic G. Melcher who 
contributed the medal designed by René Cham- 
bellan. Administered by the Children’s Services 
Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates. Final selection is made 
by the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. Announce- 
ment of book to receive the medal is made by 
Daniel Melcher in early spring. Medal presented 
at the Newbery-Caldecott Awards dinner during 
the ALA annual conference. 
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For committee list, see Caldecott Medal. CSD 
staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Eunice Rockwell Oberly Memorial Award 


A biennial award given in odd-numbered years, 
consisting of a citation and a cash award of the 
income of the Oberly Memorial Fund, made to 
the American citizen who compiles the best bibli- 
ogre hy in the field of agriculture or the related 
scie-ces in the two-year period preceding the year 
in which the award is made. Made possible by 
a fund established by colleagues in memory of 
Eunice Rockwell Oberly. 

FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode Island L., 
Kingston, chairman; J. RICHARD BLANCHARD; 
CLYDE HULL CANTRELL; NANCY L. HEATER; SAM 
W. EITT; HARRIS DEAN STALLINGS. Staff liaison, 
RSE executive secretary, 


Scarecrow Press Award for Library Literature 


An award of $500 made to an American librarian 
to recognize an outstanding contribution to li- 
brary literature issued during the calendar year 
preceding the presentation. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1965. 
Serd nominations to the jury chairman. 

PHILIP S. OGILVIE, Tulsa City-County Library 
System, Tulsa, chairman; JUNE BAYLESS; LOUISE 
GALLOWAY; ESTHER M. HENKE; AGNES KRARUP; 
HELEN YAST. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Trwstee Citations 


A «citation, administered by the American Li- 
bre-y Trustee Association, made to each of two 
outstanding trustees, in actual service during 
pam of the calendar year preceding the presenta- 
tioc, for their distinguished service to library de- 
velepment whether on the local, state, or national 
level. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1965. 
Sed nominations to the jury chairman. 

sToRY BIRDsEYE, 10602 S.E. 29th, Bellevue, 
Wash., chairman; VIVIAN CAZAYOUX; ARTHUR 
KISKBY; MRS. DONALD RICE; MRS. NELSON SEV- 
ER NGHAUS. Staff liaison, RSD executive secretary. 


Læra Ingalls Wilder Award 


Established by the Children's Services Division 
of the American Library Association to give 
recognition each five years to an author or illus- 
trator whose books published in the U.S. have 
ove a period of years made a substantial and 
lasing contribution to literature for children. 
The selection is based on nominations by mail 
vor of the division membership. To be made in 
1965. The bronze medal was designed by Garth 
Williams. 
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FRANCES A. SULLIVAN, Wichita City L., chair- 
man; LAURA E. CATHON; CHRISTINE GILBERT; MRS. 
RUTH HILL VIGUERS. CSD staff liaison, MILDRED L.° 
BATCHELDER. 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 


To be given annually to a periodical published 
by a local, state, or regional library group, or 
a local, state, or regional library association in 
the United States or Canada, which has made 
an outstanding contribution to librarianship. 
(This excludes publications of ALA, CLA, and 
their divisions.) All issues for the calendar year 
prior to the presentation of the award will be 
judged on the basis of sustained excellence in 
both content and format, with consideration be- 
ing given to purpose and budget. The award 
shall consist of $100 and a certificate, and shall 
be presented only in those years when a periodi-— 
cal meriting such recognition is submitted for 
the award. Donated by H. W. Wilson Company. 
Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1965. 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 
WILLIAM KATZ, Dept. of Library Science, Univ. 
of Kentucky, Lexington, chairman; NEAL F. 
AUSTIN; JANE DARRAH. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY 
SMITH. mr 





COUNCIL NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article VII, 
Section 1, and Bylaws, Article III, Section 6(a) 
and 6(b), the Council Nominating Committee 
submits the following slate of candidates for 
election by the Council to the Executive Board 
for the term 1965-69—one person to be elected 
from each bracket of two candidates: 


BOMAR, CORA PAUL, supervisor, School Li- + 
brary Service, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 

JENKINS, MRS. FRANCES B., professor, School 
of Library Science, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


DAWSON, JOHN M., director, University of 
Delaware Library, Newark. 

NOLAN, JOHN LESTER, associate director, Refer-* * 
ence Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Ballots, with biographical notes on each nominee, 
will be distributed to voting members of Council 
at Midwinter when the election will be held. 
Council Nominating Committee “= 
Jane Scott McClure 
John McDonald 
Benjamin E. Powell, chairman 
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... about 
these 
popular 
spring 
titles: 





EARTH TREASURES: 

Rocks and Minerals 

by Iris Tracy Comfort; ill. by Jan Fairservis. 
Ages 8-11, $2.847, VK,SLj,C 


EVERYTHING HAS A SHAPE 
by Bernice Kohn; ill. by Aliki. 
Ages 4-7, $2.84, PW, VK,G,SLjVYT,CT 


EVERYTHING HAS A SIZE 
by Bernice Kohn; ill. by Aliki. 
Ages 4-7, $2.84, PW,VK,G,SLj,VYT,CT 


HORACE GREELEY: The People's Editor 
by Doris Faber; ill. by Paul Frame. 
Ages 8-11, $2.847, VK, VYT,SLj,CLW 


.. JULES VERNE: 

THe Man Who Invented the Future 

by Franz Born; ill. by Peter P. Plasencia; 

trans. by Juliana Biro. Ages 10 up. $3.137, 
VK,NYT,SLj,ALA,CLW,CT,SR 


MARVELOUS MAMMALS: 
Monotremes and Marsupials 


by Bernice Kohn; ill. by E. Harper Johnson. 
3 Ages 8-11, $2.847, VK,SLj 


Illus. from 
OTTO THE GROWLY BOY 


Library Edition Net 


- Hj 





OTTO THE GROWLY BOY 
by Emily Kennedy; ill. by Paul Kennedy. 
Ages 4-8, $2.417, PW, VK,SLj,CLW 


SECRETS IN ANIMAL NAMES 
by Gladys R. Saxon; ill. by Edna Miller. 
Ages 9-12, $2.847, SLj 


SPACE ALPHABET 
by Irene Zacks; ill. by Peter P. Plasencia. 
Ages 4-6, $3.137, VK,G,OW,SLj,NYT,CT 


SPIDERS AND HOW THEY LIVE 
by Eugene David; ill. by Delos Blackmar. 
Ages 8-11, $2.84, VK,SLj,NYT,BBG,S,ALA 


SPIRALS 
written and ill. by Larry Kettelkamp. 
Ages 5-9, $3.377, VK,SLj,NYT 


WALLS, GATES, AND AVENUES: 
The Story of the-Town 


written and ill. by Frank Jupo. 
Ages 8-11, $2.95, VK *,SLj 


Key for Abbreviations: VK—Virginia Kirkus’ Service, 
SLj—School Library Journal, C—Commonweal, PW— 
Publishers’ Weekly, G—Gesell Institute of Child Devel- 
opment, NYT—New York Times, CT—Chicago Tribune, 
CLW—Catholic Library World, SR—Saturday Review, 
BBG — Book Buyer's Guide, S — Scholastic Teacher, 
ALA — ALA Booklist. 


Catalog and approval copies available from: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


LIBRARY DIVISION, BOX 500X, ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, N. J. 
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We'll leave it up to you. 





There are three 
major encyclopedias. 


One of them is used most. - 
by high school students. | 


Here's how you 
can prove which one. 
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Maybe you've done it already. 


Its a simple test. Just observe the students 
on any given afternoon as they pour in to do their 
assignments. 


Watch them as they dig through one encyclopedia 
after another. Then check to see how many 
settle down with Collier's. 


Why has this relatively new 
encyclopedia (first edition: 1951) 
become so popular with high 
school students? 


You might ask the students 
themselves. 


They won't answer in your own 
professional language with such 
words as “scope,” “arrangement,” 

. “content,” “treatment.” 





But they'll really be saying the same thing when 
- they describe Collier's as “interesting,” “up to date,” 
“has all the facts,” “easy to use.” 


Can you think of better reasons for preferring 
Collier's? 


Or a better endorsement? 


[Advertisement] 
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The Organization and Information Issue of the ALA Bulletin 
of November 1963 brought praise from Mr. Stan Oliner, Sup- 


ervising Librarian of the Western Slope Branch Demonstra- 
tion, Colorado State Library, in Grand Junction. It also 
brought questions from him. We asked Mr. Oliner if we 
might attempt & reply in the next Organization and Infor- 
mation Issue. He agreed, and it is a pleasure to comment 
on his questions in this column, 


Dear Mr. Oliner: 


Last year, after the annual ALA Organization and Informa- 
tion Issue of the ALA Bulletin was published in November, 
you asked, "How are all of those committee members 
selected? How does a relatively new member of ALA serve 
in even a minor, minor post?" 


Before we get to ALA, let's take up committee work in 
one's state library association. Most all of the state 
associations are chapters of ALA and have programs and a 
committee structure that are often similar to what one 
finds in ALA. Committee work in a state library associa- 
tion is excellent preparation - and an excellent intro- 
duction - to committee work in the national association. 


There are a great many committees, joint committees, and 
round tables in ALA. Periods of service run, normally, 
from one year to six. As this issue of the ALA Bulletin 
makes clear, most of the committees are in the thirteen 
divisions of ALA, The overall ALA committees, for which 
appointments are made by the ALA Executive Board upon 
recommendation by the ALA Committee on Appointments, are 
relatively few in comparison. Even with the considerable 
number of committees, it takes only about one out of every 
ten individual members to fill all the committee and 
board posts in the Association. 


A new member of ALA will first want to learn as much as 

he can about the Association, its programs and its goals, 
A good way to begin is through participation in the work 
of the Junior Members Round Table. A new member will want 
to read the ALA Bulletin and the journals of the divisions 
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regularly. He will want to study the Annual Proceedings, 

N and the Program Memorandum issued by the ALA Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee. He will want to attend 
the meetings of the divisions of ALA, the meetings of 
Council and the Membership, and contribute to the discus- 
sions when he can and when he wishes to do so. The new 
member will want to study this issue of the ALA Bulletin 
to &cquaint himself thoroughly with the committee struc- 
ture of the total Association. In these ways, he will 
discover the committee or committees with which he would 
like to work. 


The next step is to bring his interest to the attention 

of the appointing bodies -- the officers of ALA, the offi- 
cers of divisions and sections of divisions, and the offi- 
cers of ALA round tables. I can assure you they will be 
grateful to the member who offers to serve. This is, 
after all, a voluntary organization and it could not begin 
to carry out its programs and move forward on its goals 
without the very considerable and active participation of 
its members. 


Some persons have an understandable reluctance to offer 
themselves for committee service. They hesitate to 
"apply" and would, naturally, rather be asked without 
seeming to put themselves forward. This hesitation should 
be put aside, so that the individual may find his chance 
to serve and so that the Association may benefit from his 
interest and desire to serve. 


Each year the officers of the various ALA bodies solicit 
recommendations from the membership of persons qualified 
to serve on committees. The ALA President-Elect publishes 
such & request in the ALA Bulletin. Write of your inter- 
est to the President-Elect of ALA, to the officers and 
executive secretaries of ALA divisions, tell the presi- 
dent of your state library association of your interest, 
know what you want to do and where you think you can best 
serve -- and I would expect that before too long you would 

rut find yourself one of the Association's hard-working com- 
mittee members! 


Sincerely yours, 
Dmie coté 
David H. Clift 


Be Executive Director 


October 19, 1964 


ALA Conferences: Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San 
Francisco, June 25-July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. Mid- 
winter Meeting, Washington, D.C.: January 25-30, 1965. 
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Harry A. Sprague Library, Montclair State College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Librarian, Claire M. Merlehan; 
architect, Arthur Rigolo, AIA Clifton, N. J. 


NO STACK CLAUSTROPHOBIA HERE! 


Aetnastak does not take all the credit for this airy, inviting library 
vista at Montclair State College. It’s the result of intelligent plan- 
ning by librarians and architects who selected Aetnastak. 


Looking for library equipment appropriate to the best in con- 
tempory interiors? Investigate Aetnastak, famous for the "Uni- 
frame" principle of construction, which adds durability and con- 
venient functioning to good looks. 

Write for new color brochure, Department AL 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. | a 


AETNASTAK | the new standard of excellence in library equipment. 
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'...and where she stops, 
nobody knows 


because Our Wonderful World has away | 
of encouraging children to study on and on 







Our Wonderful World has discovered a unique way 
to stimulate a young reader's intellectual curiosity: 
organize classroom resource material into groups 
of related subjects. 

The result is that each time a student picks up 
Our Wonderful World he embarks on a fresh edu- 
cational experience. He finds the answers to his 
questions, of course. But he is also led on to ex- 
plore the subject further. He moves involuntarily 
from one article to another because he meets up 
with related topics on adjacent pages. 

And the use of Our Wonderful World prompts 

„ him to explore other reference books and periodi- 
cals as well: It encourages him to feel at home in 
the world of the library. 

As one educator noted happily: "A child who 
looks something up is likely to read two or three 
articles beyond the subject of his immediate inter- 


est-which rarely happens in an alphabetical ency- charts—and hundreds of them are in full color— 


$a 9 
dlopédia. : 4 stimulate the interest of students in the upper ele- 

Ideal for the Unit System of Teaching mentary and early high school years. In addition, 
Our Wonderful World is the only reference set es- the inside cover of each volume contains a chart 
pecially designed to be used by several students of the set's overall thematic structure. By simply 
working on the same project at the same time. Re- flipping open a cover, the teacher can see at a 
lated themes are spread throughout several vol- glance which volumes contain subjects relating to 
umes. There are 362 units grouped under 30 sep- the project under study. The eighteenth volume 
arate themes, which in turn are organized into five contains a complete alphabetical index so that the 
broad categories. set may be used as any standard encyclopedia. 


More than 17,000 drawings, photos, maps and 










OUR 
WONDERFUL 
WORLD 


Spencer International Press Inc. 
School and Library Division 


A 


"m 
A Division of Grolier Incorporated 
575 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. C. 10022 
—_ 


New and important f 
for all libraries 


AMERICAN An up-to-date compilation of all the current federal, state, 
and territorial laws concerning the establishment, govern- 
LIBRARY mental structure, and administration of all types of libraries. 


Coverage includes recent legislation relating to such new con- 
cepts as state-wide library systems, federal and state aid, 
inter-state library compacts, library building authorities, and 
regional library resource centers. Cited too are statutes deal- 
third edition ing with more limited facets of library organization, state his- 
torical societies, and records management. Each state and * 
territory is listed separately with its laws classified by type 
of library or subject. Federal laws are arranged in the same 
way. Published under a Council on Library Resources grant. 


LAWS 


Alex Ladenson. Ready this month $15.00 
DOORS This guide provides annotations in depth for nearly 150 
carefully selected adult books of special interest to the older 
TO teenager capable of reading more mature books. The anno- 
tations, purposely long and detailed, present the flavor of the 
MDRE book to librarians and teachers who are not quite certain 


which books they might suggest to mature young adults. 
Those pages or chapters which lend themselves to book 
talks are pointed out. The notes also mention similar books 
which can be used as follow ups. Quality of these titles, as 


MATURE READING 


Detailed Notes on Adult Books well as their proven success with young adults were the 
i criteria for selection of all titles—both contemporary and 
fzr Use with Young People classic. Plays, poetry, science, and history as well as fiction, 


biography, and travel are included. The titles are suitable 
for both recreational and class collateral reading. Young 


Adult Services Division. Ready this month $2.50 
STANDARDS This official statement gives the objectives of children’s -li- * 

brary service and presents qualitative standards under five 
FDR headings: Administration, Personnel, Services, Materials, and 

Physical Facilities. Each main division includes a brief in- 
CHILDREN'S SERVICES troductory statement. Supplementary statements amplify the 


standards themselves and give specifics to aid in their inter- 
pretation, application, and implementation. This amplifica- 
tion and refining of the national standards (Public Library 
Service) as they apply to children’s services specifically willém 
provide valuable guidance to all concerned with the quality, 
extent, and scope of public library service to children. 
Public Library Association. Published in August $1.00 
Quantity prices: 25-49, 75¢ each; 50 or more, 50¢ each 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street è Chicago, Illinois 60611 


IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


= 
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Five Plays fr 
Edited by Ka 
trated by Lyn 
for dramatic production 


reading, five plays are skillfully 
tically no sacri- 


f the b 
Horn Book. Grades 


Pringle’s Christmas 
illustrated by 
lund. ` 

great forms—th 

story and the tall story - «7 

done, f. Schaefer.” *Virginia 


Kirkus. All ages- $2.75. 


of two 


“Adapted : 
b 
an old Ja Margaret 


trated by B 
Signed to 
strong 


read 
dramatic 


arn the 
Picture p story into 
Brades, Pee Bore tides 
4). ok. All 


Write 
us fo 
for a complete descriptive catal 
og. 


Juvenile Department 


HOUGHTON 
.2 Park Street MIFFLIN CO. 


Boston 02107 
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Presenting 





a Master Key to 
the greatest treasure house 
of applied scientific 


knowledge 
in the world. 





An important development in information retrieval 
... as beneficial to the reference librarian 

‘es the Cumulative Book Index. The International 
index of Patents is the shortest route to 

all of the information, engineering and scientific 
technology to be found in patent literature. 


Developed by the Interdex Corporation with the 
zooperation of the U.S. Patent Office, and 
distributed through Bro-Dart Books, Inc., these 
directories are fully cross-referenced to enable you 
to answer any question. 

Material is indexed by Date... by Patent Number 
... by Subject . . . by Class and Subclass . . . by 
Standard Industrial Classification. There is even a 


list of those patents, in each field of interest, s 
issued before the inception of the numbering 
system in 1836. 


Subscriptions are being accepted now for the first , 
six volumes, covering every United States 
Chemical Patent issued from 1790 through 1960. 
Three additional units are in process, covering 
Foreign Chemical Patents 
and U.S. and Foreign 
Electrical Patents, as part 
of a program to publish 
the complete body of 
patents covering all fields 
of endeavor. 





d 


m 


For further information on the International Index of Patents please write to: 


BRO-DART BOOKS, Inc. 


Dept. 1401A * 1609 Memorial Ave. e Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


ALA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


-The ALA Nominating Committee submits the 
following slate of candidates for the 1965 elec- 
tion of the American Library Association in ac- 
cordance with Bylaw Article III and Article IV, 
Section 2(e). The Committee wishes to express 
its appreciation to the nominees for allowing 
their names to appear on the ballot. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article III, Section 2(b), of the Bylaws, which 
reads as follows: 


At the midwinter meeting any member of the 
Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten Councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the com- 
mittee and by petitioners, the Council shall take 
.à written ballot on the names presented. The two 
names receiving the highest number of votes for 
any office shall be the official candidates placed on 
the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article III, Section 3(b), of the Bylaws, 
which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also in- 
clude on the official ballot other nominations filed 
with the executive director by petition of any one 
hundred members of the Association at least three 
months before the annual conference, provided writ- 
ten consent of these nominees shall have been filed 
with the executive director of the Association. 


ALA Nominating Committee 
Vivian B. Cazayoux 
Joseph H. Reason 
Thelma Reid 
Ruth Warncke 
Nettie B. Taylor, chairman 


- NOMINATIONS 
President-elect 


In accordance with Article III, Section 1(c) and 
Section 5, of the Bylaws, two nominations are 
presented for the office of president-elect, one of 
whom will serve as second vice-president: 


GAVER, MARY V., professor, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

ROGERS, RUTHERFORD D., director, University 
Libraries, Stanford University, Stanford, 
California. 


MTouncil 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for the term 1965-69: 





ACKERMAN, PAGE, assistant librarian, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

RENFRO, KATHRYN, assistant director of librar- 
ies, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


ALLEN, EMIL W., JR., librarian, State Library, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

SCHADER, FREDDY, administrative assistant, 
State Library Commission, Little Rock. 
Arkansas. 


ANDERSON, GLORIA J., librarian, La Follette 
High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 

COX, MRS. INEZ KING, associate professor of 
library education, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia. 


BARTH, EDWARD W., manager, Processing 
Center, Office of Instructional Materials, 
Montgomery County Board of Education, 
Rockville, Maryland. 

FRY, RAY M., director of educational relations, 
F. E. Compton and Company, Chicago. 


BENDIX, DOROTHY, associate professor, School 
of Library Science, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia. 

PETER CLAVER, SISTER MARY, director, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


BENNETT, FLEMING, librarian, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 

JACKSON, CARL, associate director of libraries, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 


BENTLEY, MARTHA C., consultant for children's 
services, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 

MOULTON, DORIS H., librarian, Central Youth 
Library, Milwaukee Public Library, Mil- 
waukee. 


BLACK, RALPH E., associate professor, Division 
of Library Education, State University Col- 
lege, Geneseo, New York. 

KENNEY, MRS. BRIGITTE L., librarian, Missis- 
sippi Industrial and Technical Research 
Commission, Jackson. 
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BRADSHAW, MRS. LILLIAN, director, Public Li- 
Erary, Dallas. 

MW TIN, MRS. ALLIE BETH, director, Tulsa City- 
€ounty Library, Tulsa. 


sation, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 

POOLE, FRAZER C., librarian, Chicago Under- 
zraduate Division, University of Illinois, 
Chicago. 


D= ANGELO, MRS. RACHAEL W., professor, Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology, Philadelphia. 

FZNNE, FRANCES, professor, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York. 


| CESTER, BENJAMIN A., editor, Decimal Classifi- 


[ CENMAN, OTHELLA, librarian, Waco High 
School, Waco, Texas. 

FOBINSON, ALICE L., supervisor, Libraries and 
Audio-Visual Services, Board of Education, 
Frederick, Maryland. 





MONDS, ANNE C., librarian, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 

STEVENS, NORMAN D., librarian, Readers Serv- 
ices, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 


CALE, MRS. SELMA R., director, Patients Li- 
brary Bureau, United Hospital Fund, New 
York. 

€OODRICH, MARGARET, librarian, Fitzsimmons 
Army General Hospital, Denver. 





SELLER, WILLIAM S., county librarian, Los 
Angeles County Public Library, Los An- 
geles. 

MUTSCHLER, HERBERT  F., 
County Library, Seattle. 


director, King 


HACKER, HAROLD S., director, Public Library, 
Rochester, New York. 

HEYNEMAN, ALAN L. chief of the personnel 

| — office, New York Public Library, New York. 


HOLDEN, KATHERINE, director, Westchester 
Library System, Mt. Vernon, New York. 
| PLAIN, ELEANOR, head librarian, Public Li- 





brary, Aurora, Illinois. 


HOWARD, MRS. RUTH S., staff librarian, Second 
U.S. Army Area, Headquarters, Fort 
George G. Meade, Maryland. : 

MAHAR, MARY HELEN, coordinator of school ' 
library services, Library Services Division, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


KEBABIAN, PAUL B., associate director, Univer- 
sity Libraries, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

SHEPARD, MRS. MARIETTA DANIELS, associate 
librarian, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


LUCIOLI, CLARA E., head, Hospital and Insti- 
tutions Department, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland. 

STOVALL, MARTHA W., chief librarian, Veterans 
Administration Hospital Library, Bedford, 
Massachusetts. $ 


OBOLER, ELI M., university librarian, Idaho 
State University, Pocatello. 

ROVELSTAD, HOWARD, director, University of 
Maryland Libraries, College Park. 





ORR, ROBERT M., director, Public Library, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 

STOFFEL, LESTER L., librarian, Oak Park Pub- 
lic Library, Oak Park, Illinois. 


REBENACK, JOHN, assistant librarian, Akron 
Public Library, Akron. 

REED, EMILY W., consultant, Adult Education, 
District of Columbia Public Library, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


RUSK, MRS. ALICE, acting head, Bureau of Li- 
brary Services, Baltimore Public Schools, 
Baltimore. : 

VAUGHN, MRS. FLORENCE E., librarian, Emmett 
Scott Senior High School, Tyler, Texas. 





RECOMMENDED 
: by Library Journal: b 


ATREASURY OF 


AMERICAN POLITICAL HUMOR 
edited by Leonard Lewin åa 


66... Yankee Doodle to Art Buchwald, in- 

cluding the classics...Thurber, [Harry] Golden, 

Mark Twain, Will Rogers, excerpts from ‘Mr. 

Dooley’...the best by Richard Rovere and Russell 

Baker...Added enrichment are Feiffer and 

Osborn cartoons...recommended for all 
eneral collections." 








750 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 
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lechert-Hainer, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS / STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICES AND FACILITIES. . . . 


e Direct importation of books and periodicals in all languages, in 
all subject fields, from all continents. 


Large stocks of foreign and domestic titles, current and out of 
print. 


World-wide search service for out of print titles. 


Invoices in dollars—prices based on foreign publication prices 
converted as closely as possible at current rate of exchange. 


STECHERT-HAFNER SERVICE AGENCY, Inc. 


° Exclusive agent for the sale of the publications of the following 
scientific societies: 
American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem and 
Baghdad. 
Archaeological Institute of America. 
The New York Academy of Medicine. 
The New York Botanical Garden. 
The Missouri Botanical Garden. 
Texas Research Foundation. 


Reprints of scientific journals, especially in the field of botany. 


HAFNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


e New and complete 1964-1965 catalog available upon request 
. as well as special lists and brochures. 
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No one does more to help a library 


serve the reference needs of its 


readers than Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
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BRITANNICA JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA—The only major encyclopaedia prepared 
exclusively for unassisted use by elementary school children. 15 volume 
with large type and thousands of illustrations invite reading; the separat¢ 
easy-to-use index helps the young reader learn lifetime reference skill 
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GATEWA® TO THE GREAT BOOKS — A 10-volume set containing 
shorter works that introduce the young reader to great litera- 
ture ane lead him naturally into the Great Books themselves. 
A Syntapical Guide encourages reading in terms of relating 
works, zuthors and ideas in Gateway to the Great Books and 


in the Great Books. 
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erence works stands ready to serve his needs. Whether he's a third grader or a college © 
senior . . . whether his interests are bird's nests or nuclear physics, Socrates or Sigmund 
Freud, A or zygote ... Britannica provides the answers — quickly, comprehensively, 
authoritatively. 


In each set, detailed indexes make wanted information easily accessible. And the 
use of these indexes aids in the development of good reference skills and encourages 
the exploration of subjects in depth. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA — The reference standard of the 
English-speaking world. 24 volumes with 36,000,000 words 
written and continually revised in accordance with the highest 
standards of modern scholarship. A separate, exhaustive index 
leads the reader to the main articles on each topic and to re- 
lated information throughout the set. 


The vast fund of information contained in Britannica is supple- 
mented by the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 
— a factual record of each year’s major events. 


nea ae | 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD—A 54-volume set containing 
the basic wisdom of western man. 443 works by 74 great authors 
— spanning 3,000 years of thought. The unique Syntopicon — the 
“idea dictionary”— helps the reader trace, contrast and compare 
the great authors’ thinking on specific ideas and topics. 


A yearly supplement, THE GREAT IDEAS TODAY, examines and eval- 
uates current events in the light of the Great Ideas. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica is also the publisher of the Britannica 
World Atlas and the Britannica World Language Dictionary. 





Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles ! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total "fitness" for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


@ Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


€ All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


e Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 


e Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


€ Full choice of sizes, capacities i 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy . 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 







2800 VOLUMES 





Ti vm 


BOOKS FOR gveryone 






INFORMATION RECREATION 


3502 VOLUMES 


BERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES - 


ALS® CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES « SALES DISPLAY COACHES + VANS * MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 


RECENT BOOKS 
FROM CAMBRIDGE 


The Social Interpretation of the 


French Revolution 
ALFRED COBBAN 


This study challenges the accepted interpretation of the Revolution as an at- 
tempt by the bourgeoisie to overthrow feudalism in France. Professor Cob- 
ban believes that the subject has been clouded over by superimposition of 
later ‘class struggle’ theories on a period when they were not relevant. $3.95 


A Study of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Tragedy 


T. B. TOMLINSON 


A review of the productions of an age in which writers were fascinated by 
themes of tragedy and violence. Using Shakespeare as a touchstone, Mr 'Tom- 
linson compares the work of Kyd, Marlowe, Tourneur, Webster and Middle- 
ton in the ‘flowering’ period and studies the decadence of tragedy in the 
hands of Chapman, Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher. $6.00 


The Adages of Erasmus 


MARGARET M. PHILLIPS 


A critical study, with translations, of a Renaissance best seller. Erasmus kept 
expanding the Adagia for thirtysix years and its history is almost his 
own. Mrs Phillips first describes the different editions and the influence they 
had on the times, then translates sixteen of the Adagia. $9.50 


Reason and. Authority in the 


Eighteenth Century 


G. R. CRAGG 


In his new book Dr Cragg analyses the movements in English thought in the 
eighteenth century as they relate to the concepts of reason and authority. He 
surveys religious thought from Locke to Wesley before turning to the politi- 
cal and scientific thinkers and the inevitable reaction of the romantic move- 
ment. $7.50 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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BOOK . 
SUPPO RTS 

make good libraries 
look even better... 


cUeTENUS 









SMASH WM, ARLE 


As functional as they are handsome, 
Gaylord plastic book supports gracefully 
call attention to books on display. On the 
shelf, they have the added practical advantage of 
smooth molded lines, no sharp edges. 


In two sizes and five attractive colors, they are 
remarkably sturdy yet light weight. From $4.25 a dozen plain base; 
cork or urethane base slightly higher. 


Please write for full details and quantity prices. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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MIDWINTER MEETING—1 965 


The ALA Midwinter Meeting will be held at 
the Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn in Washing- 
ton, D.C., January 25 to 30, 1965. Room rates 
at the hotel and motor inn for this meeting are 
as shown in the reservation form below. Reserva- 
tions will be processed in the order received and 
should be made directly with the hotel as early 
as possible. As usual, single rooms are limited 
and delegates are urged to arrange for double 
occupancy. In making arrangements, please be 
sure to include the names and addresses of the 
persons with whom you plan to share accommo- 
dations. 

Open meetings of the Council will be held on 
Tuesday, January 26, at 10:00 a.m., and on 
Wednesday, January 27, at 2:00 p.m. An informa- 


tion meeting of the Council with the Executive 
Board will be held on Tuesday, January 26, at 
8:30 A.M. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee will meet on Saturday, January 23, from 2:00 
to 6:00 p.m. and at 8:30 p.m.; on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 24, from 8:30 A.M. to noon and at 2:00 P.M. 

Meetings of the Executive Board will be held 
on Monday, January 25, at 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 
to 6:00 p.m.; Tuesday, January 26, 2:00 r.w.; 
Thursday, January 28, 10:00 a.m.; and on Friday, 
January 29, 8:30 A.M. to noon. 

Registration fees for the Midwinter Meeting 
are $2 daily or $5 for the entire week. Registra- 
tion will begin at the hotel on Sunday evening, 
January 24. 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING—HOTEL RESERVATION FORM 


To: Mr. Philip Hollywood, General Manager 
Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn 
Connecticut Avenue at Calvert Street 
Washington, D.C. 20008 


Please make reservation as follows: 


Single occupancy 


Double occupancy (twin beds or double) 


* Parlor and one bedroom suites 


* Parlor and two bedrooms suites 


Names and addresses of occupants (bracket those sharing a room) 


Departure 


Mail confirmation to: 


Name 


Address 


* This arrangement not available in motor inn. 


LO na Sa DM US T 2 MERO Mt 
AM: pub seeir irs moe PME iade ans ed dim add 
Qty 2:0 prenne Statec as od 


Nore: Free parking for motor inn guests. No charge for children in the same room with parents. 


Additional roll-away beds in room at $3 per bed. 
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OUT OF PRINT 


BOOKS now available in... 


RUSSIAN... 
SOUTHEAST ASIA... 


ECONOM 
GENEALOGY... 


New Republishing Programs Offer Selected Important 
Reference Books at Reduced Prices . . . 


RUSSIAN HISTORY 


Fifth series in Micro Photo's program for republish- 
ing 2asic Russian books. Selections made from Paul 
L. Ferecky's Basic Russian Publications, published 
by ‘he University of Chicago Press. Previous four 
offesings covered Bibliographies, General Reference 
Aids. Geography, The People (Anthropology & De- 


mogcaphy). 





ECONOMICS 


Selecions made from Series || of the survey pre- 
parec by members of the Economics Department of 
Johes Hopkins University, recommending books 
whisk should be part of every library's basic eco- 
nomics collection. Our selected list of out-of-print 
boo-: prepared by Professor Mark Perlman, Senior 
Research Associate, Center for Regional Economics 
Stucies, University of Pittsburgh, consists of titles 
which are not available through any other source. 


SEND -OR COMPLETE DETAILS AND PRICES ON THESE 


REPRINTING PROGRAMS 





Any out-of-print book is available through our 
DUOPAGE reprinting program. let us know your 
needs. Send for free catalog listing over 3,000 out- 
of-p3nt book titles. 


$68 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Beginning a new program to republish out-of-print 
Southeast Asia reference books selected from South- 
east Asian History—A Bibliographical Guide by May 
and Case; and An Annotated Bibliography by Cecil 
Hobbs. List reviewed and approved by Professor 
John Cady, Department of History, Ohio University, 
head of the Committee on Southeast Asia for the 
Association of Asian Studies. 


GENEALOGY 


Books from the genealogical bibliography used for 
many years at the Institute of Genealogical Research 
in Washington, prepared by Meredith B. Colket, 
Director of Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Cleveland. 


MICRO PHOTO 
Division BELL & HOWELL 


COMPANY 


1700 Shaw Avenue * Cleveland, Ohio 44112 
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Ten-Year Mission Accomplished 


A 


UAI 





AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 1965 


Climaxes a Decade of Planning, Pre-Testing, Rebuilding, and Expansion 


NOW the Encyclopedia with Authority, Scholarship, Accuracy, Scope, 
Readability, Student Motivation, Beauty, Durability -COMPREHEN- 
SIVE YET CONCISE. 


“One of the major curriculum-centered home and school encyclopedias 
. . . Outstanding accuracy . . . Superior overall production" —General 
Encyclopedias in Print. “An invaluable tool . . . for the full range of school 
years" — The Catholic Educator. 


Fifty Nobel Prize Winning Contributors—More Than Any 
Other Encyclopedia In the World. Contributions by May Hill 
Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Father Redmond Burke, 
Carleton Coon, Richard M. Dorson, Mary K. Eakin, Sara Innis 
Fenwick, George Gamow, Charles F. Gosnell, Virginia 
Haviland, S. |. Hayakawa, Hubert H. Humphrey, Robert Jastrow, E. T. McSwain, 
William C. Menninger, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Richard Nixon, 
Lester B. Pearson, Paul Sears, Harold Shane, Jesse H. Shera, Edwin Tunis, 
William Van Til, Paul Witty, the late Eleanor Roosevelt and President Kennedy, 
and many others. 
Thousands of Effective New Visual Aids; Exclusive New Full-Color State 
Maps with Indexes. 

Best Encyclopedia Buy in the history of educational publishing— 1,160 
pages added since 1964 Edition, yet the price is STILL only $66.25, plus 
postage, to schools and libraries (in the sturdy, ten-volume library binding). 









The UNITED EDUCATORS Inc. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Your choice of free American Educator reprints: ‘‘Modern Math” by Lola J. May cf 


Winnetka Schools or ‘Shakespeare Quadricentennial Memorial Reprint” by Dr. 
Giles Dawson of Folger Shakespeare Library. Write to School and Library Service, 
Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


we 
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CAN YOU 
QUALIFY? 


YOU 
HAVE TO 
BE GOOD! 


You have to be good 
to qualify for a civilian position with the Army 
Library Program. Modern, progressive and special- 
ized to meet the needs of the military communities 
around the globe. If you have a degree in Library 
Science and would like to be a part of the LARGEST 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE WORLD 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB Å 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20315 
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Business and Technology 


MONTGOMERY'S FEDERAL TAXES. Edited by Philip 
Bardes, CPA; William T. Barnes, CPA; James B. Fish, 
Jr., CPA; Herman Stuetzer, Jr., CPA; Paul D. Yager, 
CPA. Assisted by 70 Contributors. 39th Edition of this 
standard reference continues to offer unparalleled 


guidance on critical areas of taxation . . . includes 
complete coverage of the 1964 Revenue Act. 39th Ed., 
1964. 1,518 pp. $30. 


FINANCIAL HANDBOOK. Edited by Jules I. Bogen; 
Staff Editor, Samuel S. Shipman. With a Board of 27 
Contributing Editors. Newly published Fourth Edition 
covers the entire field of finance—gathers together 
in óne compact volume principles, practice, and a 
wealth of factual financial information. Prepared by 
a distinguished group of experts: accountants, law- 
yers, bankers, economists. 4th Ed., 1964. 1,225 pp. $15. 





CORPORATION LAW FOR OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
—Operating Procedures. William J. Grange and Thomas 
C. Woodbury. Practical guidebook pinpoints the legal 
formalities of doing business as a corporation. Wher- 
ever pertinent, it provides step-by-step assistance, 
including model forms that can be adapted to any 
corporation's needs. 2nd Ed., 1964. 380 pp., illus. $9. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL DESIGN. By Members of the 
Fritz Engineering Laboratory, Civil Engineering De- 
partment, Lehigh University. A modern, fully unified 
approach to the fundamental behavior of steel struc- 
tures including the latest codes as published by the 
professional societies. Many of the new provisions in 
design specifications are based on the authors' re- 
search. 1964. 829 pp., illus. 12.50 


MAN AGAINST MICROBES—The Story of Modern Pre- 
ventive Medicine. Frederick Eberson, Ph.D., M.D. This 
fascinating volume reports current gains in the con- 
tinuing battle against infectious disease. It provides 
a richly detailed panorama of progress achieved in 
uncovering the secrets of molecules and the chemis- 
try of life. 3rd Ed., 1963. 419 pp., illus. $6. 


EXPLORERS OF THE SEA — Famous Oceanographic 
Expeditions. Muriel L. Guberlet. Here is the drama of 
man's gradual conquest of the sea—from the earliest 
ocean voyages to the descent into the ocean's deep- 
est valley. Unforgettable stories of the great explorers 
are interwoven with the accounts of their search for 
scientific data. 1964. 225 pp., illus. $4.50. 


MODERN ADVANCES IN SCIENCE—A Layman's Guide. 
James Stokley. Here are the amazing facts behind 
the new scientific achievements . . . dramatic ad- 
vances in transportation and communications. Excel- 
lent photos and clear explanations simplify under- 
standing of how today's discoveries are providing a 
better life, combatting disease, and probing the se- 
crets of outer space. 1964. 288 pp., illus. $5.50. 


COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY OF ZOOLOGY. Robert W. 
Pennak. The first one-volume dictionary to fully en- 
compass the working language of zoology. Extensively 
cross-referenced book supplies 19,000 entries as used 
in all zoological disciplines. The entries are specific, 
concise, and have been checked by experts in various 
fields. 1964. 583 pp. $8.50. 


GAMES AND SPORTS THE WORLD AROUND. Sarah 
Ethridge Hunt. Illustrations by Max Heldman. A color- 
ful collection of over 500 games, contests, relays, and 
stunts for youngsters from the five-year to the teen- 
age level. The book is designed so that the right 
activity for any occasion can be instantly located. 
3rd Ed., 1964. 290 pp., illus. $5.00. 


BOWLING FOR WOMEN-An Illustrated Guide. Ellen 
Forslund explains the special techniques—developed 
expressly for women—needed tc achieve more strikes 
and spares . . . consistently higher scores. Easy-to- 
follow guide spells out methods and refinements that 
enable each bowler—regardless of present abilitv— 
to develop a successful personal style of play. 1964. 
88 pp., illus. $3.50 


SKIN AND SCUBA DIVING—A Basic Guide. Homer 
Gramling, Most practical book on the sport yet pub- 
lished shows how to progress quickly and safely to 
mastery of equipment and the underwater environ- 
ment. Providing a complete run-down on the essential 
techniques and methods, the book backs up easy-to- 
follow explanations with scores of photos and dia- 
grams. 1964. 184 pp., illus. $5.00. 


AMERICAN INDIAN DANCES- Steps, Rhythms, Cos- 
tumes, and Interpretation. John L. Squires, and Rob- 
ert E. McLean. This complete introductory guide 


shows how to master a variety of authentic dances, 
make inexpensive costumes and accessories. Book 
provides an insight into the meaning and interpreta- 
tion of dances for a variety of occasions. 1963. 132 
pp., illus. 


$4.50. 





"^ THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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200.01 to 299.99 


THEDLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Gerard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich 


Volume | (Alpha-Gammo), translated 
by Geoffrey W. Bromiley. Details 
the linguistic usage and related 
theosogical meaning of all the sig- 
nifi-ent New Testament terms, with 
full-Ength monographs on the most 
vitcl translations. (Coming—Vol. II 
—Delta through Eta—$20.50 tenta- 
tive) cloth, $18.50 


TFE CHURCH AND 
THE AGE OF REASON 


Gerald R. Cragg 


Voivme 4 in The Pelican History of 
the Church (5 volumes) covers the 
turbulent 150 years from 1648 to 
1739, centering on England and 
France but with major attention to 
the rest of Europe and the New 
Weld. cloth, $5.00 


T-E CHURCH IN AN AGE 
CF REVOLUTION 


A ec R. Vidler 


V»ume 5 in The Pelican History 
cevers 1789 to the present, pinpoint- 
ire the important men and signifi- 
caat movements in the development 
of the Church and tracing the trials 
amd testings of Church-State rela- 
ticns. cloth, $5.00 


THE SECOND 
VATICAN COUNCIL AND 
THE NEW CATHOLICISM 


G C. Berkouwer 


bt a mere commentary on the re- 
sults of the Council, but a theologi- 
eel study of the first rank by an 


372 


official Protestant observer telling 
what is happening in the Catholic 
theological mind today. cloth, $5.95 


MINISTRY 
Robert S. Paul 


A comprehensive re-examination of 
the laity as related to the Church. 
Dr. Paul offers this thought-provok- 
ing appraisal of the meaning of 
ordination in view of Biblical the- 
ology. cloth, $4.50 


CHRIST AND 
ARCHITECTURE 
for Reformation Churches 


Donald J. Bruggink and 
Carl H. Droppers 


An unusual volume in subject, for- 
mat and layout discussing the role 
of architecture as an expression of 
the liturgical meanings of the serv- 
ice. Over 150 striking photographs. 

cloth, $15.00 


INTRODUCTION 
TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Everett F. Harrison 


Prepares the reader to study the 
New Testament with some under- 
standing of its background and re- 
newed appreciation of its message. 
An excellent text that fills the need 
for new material in this field. 

cloth, net $5.95 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO NEW TESTAMENT 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM 


J. Harold Greenlee 


For students comparatively new to 
the subject, presenting facts and 


principles in easily understood 
form. Photographs highlight the 
text, and supplementary readings 
are listed along with a bibliography. 

cloth, net $3.50 


CHRIST'S CHURCH: 
EVANGELICAL, 
CATHOLIC AND 
REFORMED 


Bela Vassady 


Important beyond its length and 
scope, Professor Vassady offers 
sound theological grounding for the 
study of unity in Christ's Church. 
".. . should be read by all."— 
Eugene Carson Blake. paper, $1.95 


THE EPISTLE 
TO THE HEBREWS 


F. F. Bruce 


The latest addition to the New In- 
ternational Commentary on the 
New Testament. Guides the reader 
through a profound exploration of 
Christ's priesthood and His death 
as related in Hebrews. cloth, $6.00 


ee 
WM. B. EERDMANS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association is the oldest 
and largest national library association in the 
world, with thirteen divisions, fifty-two state, 
regional, and territorial chapters, and eleven 
affiliated organizations. Founded in 1876, the 
Association has a membership today of more 
than 26,000 librarians, libraries, library trus- 
tees, and friends of libraries. 

The object of the ALA is to extend and im- 
prove library service and librarianship in the 
United States and throughout the world. In the 
furtherance of this objective, it seeks to make 
books and ideas vital forces in American life, 
to niake libraries easily accessible to all people, 
"to improve professional standards of librarian- 
ship, and to create and publish professional 
literature. 


Services 


The ALA establishes standards of service, 
support, educational qualifications, and wel- 
fare for libraries and library personnel, and 
promotes the adoption of such standards in li- 
braries of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of li- 
brarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nationwide 
program for recruiting competent personnel for 
professional careers in librarianship. It pro- 
motes popular understanding and public ac- 
ceptance of the value of library service and 
librarianship. 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits li- 
braries in many ways. An outstanding example 
is the enactment and administration of the Li- 
brary Services Act, now in its second five-year 
period. 


Organization 


The Association is governed by its member- 
ship through a body of elected representatives 
called the Council, and through an administra- 
tive body of the Council, including the Associa- 
tion officers, called the Executive Board. The 
affiliated state, provincial, territorial, and re- 
gional library associations elect representatives 
to Council. 

The ALA activities are carried on by a head- 
quarters staff under the direction of an execu- 


tive director, by appointed voluntary commit- 
tees, by the divisions and their sections, and 
by round table groups interested in various as- 
pects of library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought a need for specialization among 
libraries and within the profession. To provide 
practical channels for utilizing this diversity of 
interest, ALA members have organized them- 
selves into divisions to extend and improve li- 
brary service and librarianship within certain 
special fields. Divisions have been organized 
by kind of library and by kind of library work, 
each division operating in an area of responsi- 
bility distinct from the others. 

Thousands of ALA members work through 
these divisions and their sections, and serve on 
voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad. 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership 
as a publisher in the field of library science. 
The ALA conducts a nonprofit, cooperative 
publishing business in the special field of li- 
brary science, publishing professional books 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to library 
policy and as aids to professional development. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent 
to every member, carries articles and reports 
on the Association's activities and on signifi- 
cant developments in librarianship. The Book- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin, published 
twice a month, reviews current books to assist 
libraries in their selection of new material for 
loan and for reference. A number of the divi- 


, sions publish journals which are sent free to 
their members. 


Conferences 


Annual national conferences are held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country as a means of pro- 
fessional information, stimulation, and ad- 
vancement. They provide a mechanism for par- 
ticipating in library affairs, for improving 
methods of operation, and for inspecting dis- 
plays of library materials, appliances, and 
equipment. coe 
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Announcing 
handsome new editions 


of two classics by 
Kipling 


Continuously in print since they 
were first published before the 
turn of the century, CAPTAINS 
COURAGEOUS and THE JUNGLE 
Book have thrilled countless 
millions of young readers. Now, 
for another new generation, the 
timeless stories of Mowgli and 
Rikki-tikki-tavi, and the thrill- 
ing sea adventures of young 
Harvey Cheyne are available in 
completely redesigned and re- 
set editions, with new full-color 
illustrations by leading contem- 
porary artists. Library editions 
are available. 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 
The Jungle Book 


Illustrated by Philip Hays 
Ages up to 14. $3.95 


Captains Courageous 


Illustrated by Charles McCurry 
Ages up to 16. $3.75 


DOUBLEDAY BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG READERS 


Garden City, New York 














HOW TO USE THIS ISSUE 


The purpose of this issue is to set forth, con- 
cisely and conveniently for reference use, the 
most generally useful information about the cur- 
rent organization of the American Library As- 
sociation. The Table of Contents shows where to 
find information about each of the component 
parts of the organization and also contains an 
alphabetical list of the divisions. 

Arrangement—Most of the detailed informa- 
tion in this issue under main headings is in 
alphabetical order. 

Divisions and Round Tables—Information 
about divisions is given in this order: 1) officers, 
including board members; 2) publications; 3) 
committees; 4) sections and their committees, 
if any; and 5) other components, such as chap-. 
ters and discussion groups. Listings of round 
tables contain substantially the same type of 
information. 

Addresses—Addresses of a large number of 
officers and of all committee chairmen are given 
in the most concise form possible. Abbreviations 
are few and are readily understood. A key to 
abbreviations of names of the divisions will be 
found at the beginning of the Index, page 964. 

Dates—Inclusive dates in parentheses follow- 
ing a name indicate the term of office of the 
person. A single date indicates the end of the 
term of office, which coincides with the end of 
the annual conference of that year. 

ALA participation and cooperation—ALA par- 
ticipates in the work of many other organizations 
in a variety of ways. Information on this par- 
ticipation and cooperation will be found pri- 
marily in three sections of this issue: Joint Com- 
mittees (page 895), Division Joint Committees 
(page 896), and Representatives to Other Or 
ganizations (page 930). Joint committees are 
formed by the ALA and another organization; 
division joint committees, as opposed to inter- 
divisional committees, are formed by an ALA 
division and another organization. ALA also has 
representatives on the policy or executive bodies 
of other organizations for whose work it does 
not make itself responsible. Just as division 
joint committees work with other organizations 
within their fields of responsibility, so ALA rep- 
resentation to another organization may be from 
a division or one of its sections, when the work 
of the organization as a whole is within the field 
of responsibility of the division or its sectioff* 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


M 
when you show these à 5. 
£ 25 ` films with a point of view 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INCORPORATED ‘ 


You can expect applause when you show these thought-provoking, high quality Films with 
a Point of View in your library. 

Here are films with significant content; films artistically presented. Here are exciting 
selections from creative film shorts, from television, from the best foreign studios. The 
series includes films for various groups—children, teenagers, young adults, senior citizens, 
religious groups. Here are films upon which special programs can be built —some films that 
focus on great literature; some that develop an appreciation of the arts; others that depict 
man's historic past; still others that depict how man lives in his environment. 

Films with a Point of View will attract new patrons, bring back old friends and increase 
the value of your services to the community. 

Many of these are award winners that have won recognition at important film festivals. 
All of them will get “a big hand.” 

So will you. 

Why not return the coupon right now for catalogs and/or preview prints of selected 
outstanding titles? 





Encyclopaedia Britannica 
FILMS INCORPORATED 

1150 Wilmette Ave. * Wilmette, III. 60091 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me: | NAME = — 









— — Films with a Point of View Catalog 
(Shorts for Purchase or Rental) 
— General Catalog of 16mm films, LIBRARY. = 





features, shorts, cartoons 
— —- Catalog of 200 selected feature films 


for children ADDRESS 2 





Please arrange a preview of the following 
Films with a Point of View 





FILMS INCORPORATED — — Cuba: Bay of Pigs CITY. 
4 — — Circus 
1150 Wilmette Ave. * Wilmette, IIl. 60091 E AE STATE ZIP CODE. 





— — The Pond and the City 


SPA011 
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. ALA Headquarters is responsible to the ALA Executive Board 
which, under Article VII of the ALA Constitution, serves “as 
the central management board of the American Library As- 

, sociation, including headquarters operations . . .” The ALA 
Executive Director, appointed by and responsible to the Ex- 
ecutive Board, is “in charge of headquarters and its person- 

. ..” (Constitution, Article VIII). The Deputy Executive 

Director serves as a deputy in all areas and as Acting Execu- 

tive Director whenever this is required. The Executive Board, 

with the aid of its Headquarters Visiting Committee, conducts 

a constant review of headquarters operations and manage- 

ment. The Visiting Committee for 1964-65 is composed of 

Miss Piercy (chairman), Mr. Doms, and Mr. McNeal. 
Headquarters Organization is shown in chart form on the 

page opposite. A brief description of the seven departments 
follows: 

Fiscal Department—Comptroller and Director, LeRoy J. Gaert- 
ner. Includes General Accounting, Accounts Receivable, 
Data Processing, and Membership Records. 

Information Departmeni—Director, Samray Smith. Includes 
the ALA Bulletin and the Public Relations Office. 

Office Services Department—Director, Alphonse F. Trezza. In- 
cludes Building Maintenance and General Services (Person- 
nel and Purchasing, Central Files, Mail and Messenger, 
Mimeograph, Switchboard and Receptionist) . 

Divisional Services Department—Director, Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson. Includes the Division Offices, Committee on Ac- 
creditation Office, Headquarters Library, and the Member- 
ship Promotion Office. 

Publishing Department—Director, Mrs. Pauline J. Love. In- 
cludes Manuscript Procurement, Editorial Office, Produc- 
tion Office, Sales Promotion and Advertising, The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin. 

Special Program Department—Director, David H. Clift. In- 
cludes special programs and activities not otherwise assigned 
organizationally. Presently includes American Library Laws, 
Library/USA, International Relations Office, and the Library 

- Technology Project. 

Washington Office—Director, Germaine Krettek. Maintains 
liaison with the Congress, the executive branch of the fed- 
eral government, and national organizations located in 
Washington; carries staff responsibility for the Association 
legislative program. 

In addition to the above departments, there is the Annual 
Conference and Midwinter Meeting Executive Committee com- 
posed of staff members with responsibilities for arrangements 
(not including program) for the two annual meetings of the 
Association. 

Authorized positions as of September 1, 1964, totaled 160.7 
in full-time equivalent. These positions are supported as fol- 

“lows: 100.5 by General Funds; 30.5 by Publishing Funds; 
and 29.7 by Grant Funds. Salaries and position requirements 
are established through the Headquarters Position Classifica- 
tion and Pay Plan. 

Davip H. CLIFT 
Executive Director 
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Available in 
Goldencraft Binding 


by special arrangement with the publishers 








REG. u. S. paT. OFF 


WHITMAN GIANT TELL-A-TALES. 32- 
page story books with full-color photo- 
graphs and drawings. 10 x 1254". 
Kindergarten through Grade 2. $2.78 net 
WHITMAN LEARN-ABOUT BOOKS. Toin- 
troduce the young reader to the world 
around him. 20 titles. 6 x 8%”. Grades 3 
through 5. $1.68 net 
WHITMAN BADGER BOOKS. 14 titles 
dealing with various topics of historical, 
current and scientific interest, with full- 
color drawings. 7% x 9%”. Grades 3 
through 6. $2.38 net 
WHITMAN WORLD LIBRARY. The world 
around and above us. Expertly written, 
fully illustrated. 112 pages. 10 x 12%”. 
5 titles. Grades 4 and up. $3.98 net 


ODYSSEY PRESS 


THE ODYSSEY LIBRARY. A beautiful set 
of twelve 48-page books, each dealing ex- 
plicitly with an intriguing area of human 
knowledge. Written by outstanding au- 
thorities. 656 x4%4”.Gr. Jr.-Sr.H.S.$1.48 net 


ODYSSEY PRESS BOOKS. 
A new series of comprehensive 
references, beginning with 
THE SCIENCE OF MAN by Ashley Mon- 
tagu. 160 pages. $3.78 net 
GEMS, MINERALS, CRYSTALS, AND 
ORES by Richard M. Pearl. 320 pages. 
$5.28 net 
THE ODYSSEY BOOK OF AMERICAN 
WILDFLOWERS by Dr. H. W. Rickett. 
532 pages. $9.98 net 


For complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding, write to: 


Golden Press, Inc. EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, 1 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Library Journal Processing Kits available for all Goldencraft 
titles from Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 703, N.Y. 10036 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 





President—EpwiIN cASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free 
., Baltimore. 

First Vice-President and President-elect—RoBERT 
vOSPER, Univ. of California Research L., Los 
Angeles. 

Second Vice-President—rpMon Low, Oklahoma 
State Univ. L., Stillwater. 

Treasurer—RALPH  BLASINGAME, JR., Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ. 

Executive Director—pavip H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board consists of the officers, the 
immediate past president, and eight members 
` elected by and from the Council. 


Immediate Past President 


FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. of Michigan Ls., 
Ann Arbor. 


Terms expiring 1965 


ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami Ls, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 

RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Stanford Univ. Ls., Stan- 
ford, Calif. 


Terms expiring 1966 


JEROME CUSHMAN, New Orleans P.L. 
ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore. 


Executive Office 


DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director, and director, 

- Special Program Department. 

MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative assist- 
ant to Mr. Clift. 

MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, deputy executive direc- 
tor, and director, Divisional Services Depart- 
ment. 

LORINE BRASE, administrative assistant and sec- 
retary to Mrs. Stevenson. 

PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, special assistant for pro- 
gram. 

ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, associate executive director, 
and director, Office Services Department. 

GERMAINE KRETTEK, associate executive director 
and director, ALA Washington Office—Hotel 


Terms expiring 1967 

KEITH DOMS, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh. 

WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, Williams College L., Williams- 
town, Mass. 


Terms expiring 1968 

MRS. ALMA S. JACOBS, Great Falls, Mont., P.L. 

KATHERINE LAICH, Los Angeles P.L., 630 W. 
5th St. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
Headquarters Visiting Committee 
MISS PIERCY (1965), chairman; MR. poms (1966), 
MR. MCNEAL (1965). 


Investments 
The officers: MR. CASTAGNA, chairman; MR. VOS- 
PER, MR. LOW, MR. BLASINGAME, MR. CLIFT. 


“Known Income” Study 
MR. BLASINGAME, MISS LAICH, RICHARD B. SEALOCK. 


Publishing 
MR. ROGERS, CARLYLE J. FRAREY, ARTHUR YABROFF, 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 
HOLDEN K. FARRAR, Smith Barney and Co., Chi- 
cago (1967). 
ROBERT L. FOOTE, Sidley, Austin, Burgess and 
Smith, Chicago (1965). 
RICHARD B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo., P.L. 
(1966). 





HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington, D.C. 

LeROY J. GAERTNER, comptroller, and director, 
Fiscal Services Department. 

MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director, Publishing De- 
partment. 

SAMRAY SMITH, director, Information Department. 


Annual Conference and Midwinter Meeting 
Executive Committee 


c. J. HOY, conference manager. 
MARY CILLUFFO, assistant. 


Divisional Services Department 


MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, director. 
MRS. ANNE-MARIE FRAZER, administrative assistant 
for divisional services. 
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"Headquarters Staff 


LORIN= BRASE, administrative assistant and sec- 
retzry to Mrs. Stevenson. 


Aéalt Services Division 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Realing for an Age of Change Project 
MRS. MARION E. HAWES, editor. 


American Association of School Librarians 


DORC^HY A. MCGINNISS, executive secretary. 

BARBRA A. PALECEK, administrative assistant. 

NEA Headquarters assistant executive secretary, 
to be appointed. 


Knepp School Libraries Project 


PEGGY ANN SULLIVAN, director. 
MRS. RUTH LINDENMEYER, administrative assistant. 


American Association of State Libraries 


ELEA 3OR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


Araerican Library Trustee Association 
Execative secretary, to be appointed. 


Association of College and Research 
Liararies 


GEORSE M. BAILEY, executive secretary. 
MARY FALVEY, publications officer. 


Ciťice: Books for College Libraries 
Oln Library, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. 
RICHARD K. GARDNER, editor. 
MAF- E. POOLE, assistant editor for production. 
PETER M. DOIRON, assistant editor for reviewing. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Caildren’s Services Division 
MILERED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 
DOR THY ANDERSON, assistant. 

Ebrary Administration Division 


ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, executive secretary. 
ROBERT J. SHAW, assistant. 


ALA Office for Recruitment 
MYRE RICKING, director. 


L brary Education Division (and Committee 
ea Accreditation) 


Exesutive secretary, to be appointed. 


National Commission for Library Education 
Special assistant, to be appointed. 
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Public Library Association 
ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


Reference Services Division 
Executive secretary, to be appointed. 


Non-GPO Project 
JENNINGS WOOD, director. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, executive secretary. 


Catalog Code Revision Project 
C. SUMNER SPALDING, editor. 


Young Adult Services Division 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 
DOROTHY ANDERSON, assistant. 


Headquarters Library 


RUTH M. WHITE, librarian. 
MIRIAM DONOHUE, assistant librarian. 


Membership Promotion Office 
DOROTHY A. TURICK, assistant. 


Fiscal Services Department 


LeROY J. GAERTNER, director, and comptroller and 
supervisor of general accounting. 


Data Processing 


C. R. GRANBERG, supervisor. 

MRS. MARGARET F. BLANKLEY, supervisor, member- 
ship and subscription records, and editor, 
Membership Directory. 


Information Department 


SAMRAY SMITH, director, and editor, ALA Bulle- 
tin. 

c. J. HOY, advertising manager, ALA Bulletin. ~ 

MONTYLOU WILSON, publications assistant. 

MRS. MILDRED E. GESHWILER, publications assist- 
ant. 

CHARLES CARNER, public relations officer. . 


Office Services Department 


ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, director. 
CARL SWANSON, assistant for personnel and pur- 
chasing. 


Publishing Department 


MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director, and secretary to 
the Editorial Committee. 

MARION DITTMAN, editor of publications. 

JACK HAGOPIAN, sales and advertising manager. 

MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the 
director (Subscription Books Bulletin). 
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MRS. DOROTHY NYREN, assistant to the director. 
* PAULINE CIANCIOLO, assistant to the director. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


hd EDNA V. VANEK, editor. 


ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, assistant editor. 

BARBARA DUREE, editor, young adult books. 

EDITH KNEPPER, reviewer, young adult books. 

HELEN KINSEY, editor, children's books. 

Reviewer, children's books, to be appointed. 

MRS. MARGUERITE KETTERING, reviewer, adult 
books. 

HELEN MCGREGOR, reviewer, adult books. 

MRS. ESTHER POTTS, reviewer, adult books. 


Special Program Department 
DAVID H. CLIFT, director. 


MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative assist- 
ant to Mr. Clift. 


American Library Laws 
ALEX LADENSON, editor. 


Officers of the Council, 1964—65 

President—EbwIN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free 
L., Baltimore. 

First Vice-President and President-elect —RonEnT 
vosPER, Univ. of California Research L., Los 
Angeles. 

Second Vice-President—EpMoN row, Oklahoma 
State Univ. L., Stillwater. 

Executive Director—pavip H. CLIFT, ALA head- 
quarters. 


COUNCILORS 


„See Bylaws, Article IV, Sections 2 and 3. The 
year following a name is the date of expiration 
of term of office. The Council year begins at 
the end of the annual conference. 


"Elected by the Association at Large 


AHLERS, ELEANOR E., State Dept. of Education, 
Olympia, Wash. (1966). 

ANDERSON, JOHN F., Tucson P.L. (1965). 

ARCHER, H. RICHARD, Williams College L., Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. (1965). 

AYRAULT, MARGARET W., Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor (1968). 

BAKER, MRS. AUGUSTA, New York P.L. (1968). 

.BAYLESS, JUNE ELIZABETH, San Marino, Calif., 
P.L. (1965). 

BEVIS, DOROTHY, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle (1968). 

BRODERICK, DOROTHY M., School of Library Sci- 


Council- 


ALA International Relations Office 


LESTER ASHEIM, director. 
JOSEPH SHUBERT, assistant director 


ALA Library Technology Project 


FORREST F. CARHART, JR., director. 

RICHARD W. LUCE, assistant director. 

MRS. GLADYS T. PIEZ, general editor. 

EDWARD M. JOHNSON, technical editor. 

DAVID HOFFMAN, head, technical information 
service. 


Library/USA (New York World's Fair) 


GORDON L. MARTIN, director. 
GEORGE I. LEWICKY, assistant. 


ALA Washington Office 
Hotel Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington, 
DC. 


GERMAINE KRETTEK, director. 
EILEEN COOKE, assistant director. 


COUNCIL 


Cleveland 








ence, Western 
(1968). 

BROWN, MARGARET C., Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1966). 

BULL, MARY LOIS, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
(1967). 

CATHON, LAURA E. Carnegie L., Pittsburgh 
(1965). 

CHENEY, MRS. FRANCES NEEL, Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (1968). 

COPENHAVER, MARGARET SUE, Wythe High School 
L., Richmond, Va. (1967). 

CRAIG, MRS. FLORENCE S., Adult Education, Cuya- 
hoga County P.L., Cleveland (1967). 

DALTON, JACK, School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia Univ. (1968). 

DARLING, RICHARD L., School Libraries, Library 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1967). 

DARRAH, JANE ADDAMS, Seattle P.L. (1965). 
DAVIDSON, DONALD C., Santa Barbara College L., 
Univ. of California, Santa Barbara (1967). 
DAY, NANCY JANE, State Dept. of Education, 

Columbia, S.C. (1965). 

DONALDSON, MARY ELIZABETH, Provincial L., Re- 
gina, Sask. (1967). 

EAKIN, MARY K., State College of Iowa L., Cedar 
Falls (1965). 

ERICKSON, WALFRED, Eastern Michigan Univ. L., 


Reserve Univ., 
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Ypsilanti (1967). 

FARLEY, RICHARD A., State Teachers College L., 
Emporia, Kan. (1966). 

FARRELL, SALLIE J., Louisiana State L., Baton 
Rcege (1967). 

FIELD. MRS. CAROLYN W., Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1957). 

GAVER, MARY V., Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers Univ. (1965). 

GRAFBON, ERNESTINE, State Traveling L., Des 
Mo nes (1968). 

GRAEaM, MAE, Library Extension Div. State 
Dept. of Education, Baltimore (1965). 

GRIM, FRANCES M., Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleve- 
land (1966). 

GULL, CLOYD DAKE, Div. of Library Science, In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington (1965). 

HAMEIN, ARTHUR T., Univ. of Cincinnati L., 
(1968). 

HANNIGAN, MARGARET C., New York State L., Al- 
bary (1966). 

HARPAWAY, ELLIOTT, Univ. of South Florida Ls., 
Tempa (1967). 

HEND=RSON, WINSTON R., Phoenix P.L. (1966). 

HENXE, ESTHER MAE, Oklahoma State L., Okla- 
hana City (1965). 

HOLMAN, WILLIAM R., San Francisco P.L. (1968). 

HUTCHINSON, HELEN D., Free L. of Philadelphia 


(1€61). 

JACCES, MRS. ALMA S., Great Falls, Mont., P.L. 
(1€65). 

JAFE4RIAN, SARA, Public Schools, Lexington, 
Mass. (1966). 


JANE MARIE, SISTER, Jeanne D’Arc Home, 253 W. 
24t3 St., New York (1966). 

JENE NS, MRS. FRANCES B., Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
(1€61). 

JONES, FRANK N., Peabody Institute L., Baltimore 
(1*66). 

JONES, SARAH LEWIS, State Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta (1968). 

KALP. MARGARET, School of Library Science, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1967). 

KARLSON, MARJORIE, Washington Univ. L., St. 
Leais (1966). 

KASEE, DAVID, Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
vile, Tenn. (1968). 

KENISTON, MRS. ROBERTA C., Eastern Michigan 
Univ. L., Ypsilanti (1965). 

LADILY, MRS. WINIFRED CLAIRE, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
(1€68). 

LAICE, KATHERINE, Los Angeles P.L. (1966). 

LANG. REV. JOVIAN, Quincy College L., Quincy, 
IL. (1968). 

LOHRZR, ALICE, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
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ence, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana (1966). 


LONGWORTH, MRS. RUTH O., Montana State Li-.. 


brary Extension Commission, Missoula (1966). 
LYMAN, MRS. HELEN H., Reference Dept., State 


Univ. of New York L., Buffalo (1965). -7 


MCCOLLOCH, MARY K., Fairfax County, Virginia, 
P.L. (1968). 

MCDONALD, JOHN, Univ. 
Storrs (1966). 

MCELDERRY, STANLEY, San Fernando Valley State 
College L., Northridge, Calif. (1966). 

MCKAY, MRS. MILDRED, New Hampshire State L., 
Concord (1966). 


of Connecticut Ls., 


MARSHALL, ALBERT P., Page L., Lincoln Univ., 


Jefferson City, Mo. (1967). 

MARTELLE, HAROLD D., San Francisco P.L., Civic 
Center (1968). 

MARVIN, JAMES C., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, P.L., 
(1968). : 

MASON, ELLSWORTH GOODWIN, Hofstra College L., 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. (1965). 

MIXER, CHARLES W., Columbia Univ. L. (1967). 

MOORE, EVERETT T., Univ. of California L., Los 
Angeles (1966). 

MORIARTY, JOHN H., Purdue Univ. Ls., West La- 
fayette, Ind. (1967). 

NOLAN, J. LESTER, Reference Dept., The Library 
of Congress (1966). 

OLDFATHER, MARGARET, Ohio State Univ. Ls., Co- 
lumbus (1965). 

OSTVOLD, HARALD, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena (1968). 

OWENS, VIRGINIA L., Oklahoma State L., Oklahoma 
City (1966). 

PARKS, ALTA M., Gary, Ind., P.L. (1965). 

REYNOLDS, MARYAN E. Washington State L., 
Olympia (1967). 

ROWE, HOWARD M., San Bernardino, Calif., Free 
P.L. (1967). p 

SCHICK, FRANK L., Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. (1968). 

SCUDDER, ROBERT E., Free L. of Philadelphia, 
(1968). 

SESSA, FRANK B., Miami P.L. (1968). 

SHACHTMAN, BELLA E., Technical Services, Natl. 
Agricultural L., U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. (1967). 

SHANK, RUSSELL, Univ. of California L., Berkeley 
(1965). 

SHAW, THOMAS S., Library School, Louisiana 
State Univ., Baton Rouge (1965). 

SINCLAIR, DOROTHY M., Enoch Pratt Free L.. 
Baltimore (1967). 

SMITH, HOWARD M., Richmond, Va., P.L. (1966). 

SMITH, MARY ROGERS, Los Angeles County L., 
Los Angeles (1967). 
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SPANGLER, MRS. MARGARET K., Pennsylvania State 
Univ. L., University Park (1965). 

STANFORD, EDWARD B., Univ. of Minnesota Ls., 
Minneapolis (1967). 

SWEASY, MRS. J. R., Carnegie Lawther L., Red 
Wing, Minn. (1968). 

TALMADGE, ROBERT L., Tulane Univ. L., New 
Orleans (1966). 

THORNTON, EILEEN, Oberlin College L., Oberlin, 
Ohio (1968). 

TROTIER, ARNOLD H., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
(1966). 

VANCE, KENNETH, Bureau of School Services, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor (1966). 

VEDDER, MARION H., Extension Div., New York 
State L., Albany (1965). 

VON OESEN, ELAINE, Extension Services, North 
Carolina State L., Raleigh (1966). 


* WELCH, HELEN M., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 


(1968) . 

WIESE, M. BERNICE, Public Schools, Baltimore 
(1968). 

WOODWORTH, MARY, High School L., Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison (1965). 

WOY, MRS. SARA GERMON, Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1965). 

WRIGHT, WYLLIS E, Williams College L., Wil. 
liamstown, Mass. (1965). 

YOUNG, MRS. RAYMOND A., 10 E. Parkway Dr., 
Columbia, Mo. (1966). 

YOUNGS, WILLARD O., Seattle P.L. (1967). 

YUNGMEYER, ELINOR, School Libraries, Public 
Schools, Oak Park, Ill. (1966). 


Elected by Chapters 

Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter is 
entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representation 
is through state or provincial chapters, unless 
_ chapters in a region choose to take representation 
through a regional chapter. In such case the re- 
gional chapter shall elect one representative from 
each state or provincial chapter within the re- 
„gional chapter. 


Arizona Library Association—PATRICIA P. PAY- 
LORE, Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson (1967). 

Arkansas Library  Association—MRs. FRANCES 
NEAL, Arkansas State Library Commission, 
Little Rock (1965). 

British Columbia Library Association—sAMUEL 
ROTHSTEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver (1968). 

California Library Association—mrs. PHYLLIS I. 
DALTON, California State L., Sacramento 
(1967). 

Colorado Library Association—PHOEBE F. HAYES, 
Bibliographical Center for Research, 1357 


Connell -. 


Broadway, Denver P.L. (1967). 

Connecticut Library Association—ELEANOR F. 
STREET, Westport P.L., Westport (1966). 
Delaware Library Association—JOHN M. DAWSON, 

Univ. of Delaware L., Newark (1965). 

District of Columbia Library Association—VvER- 
NER W. CLAPP, 1025 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (1968). 

Florida Library  Association—MRs. SARA K. 
SRYGLEY, Library School, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee (1967). 

Hawaii Library Association—FLOYD CAMMACK, 
Sinclair L., Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu (1966). 

Idaho Library Association—HELEN MILLER, Idaho 
State L., 615 Fulton St., Boise (1967). 

Illinois Library Association—GERTRUDE E. GSCHEI- 
DLE, Chicago P.L. (1965). 

Indiana Library Association—EDWARD B. HAY- 
wARD, Hammond P.L. (1965). 

Iowa Library Association—DONALD O. ROD, State 
College of Iowa L., Cedar Falls (1965). 

Kansas Library Association—FORD A. ROCKWELL, 
Wichita City L., Wichita (1966). 

Kentucky Library Association—MAURICE D. 
LEACH, JR., Dept. of Library Science, Univ. of 
Kentucky, Lexington (1967). 

Maine Library Association—RICHARD B. HAR- 
wELL, Bowdoin College L., Brunswick (1966). 

Maryland Library Association—MARY L. HUBER, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1967). 

Massachusetts Library Association—LAWRENCE E. 
WIKANDER, Forbes L., Northampton (1965). 

Michigan Library Association—ROBERT W. ARM- 
STRONG, Detroit P.L. (1968). 

Minnesota Library  Association—ROBERT H. 
ROHLF, Dakota-Scott Regional L., 40 E. Emer- 
son Ave., West St. Paul (1966). 

Missouri Library Association—RICHARD B. SEA- 
LOCK, Kansas City P.L. (1965). 

Montana Library  Association—KATHLEEN R. 
CAMPBELL, Montana State Univ. L., Missoula 
(1965). 

Nebraska Library Association—FRANK GIBSON, 
Omaha P.L. (1966). 

Nevada Library Association—MRS. LYDIA MAL- 
coLM, Henderson District L., Henderson 
(1967). 

New Hampshire Library Association—mrs. LOIS 
R. MARKEY, Concord P.L. (1966). 

New Jersey Library Association—MRs. BEATRICE 
JAMES, Free P.L., Bergenfield (1967). 

New Mexico Library Association—mrs. ELSA 
SMITH THOMPSON, Albuquerque P.L. (1968). 

New York Library Association—WAYNE S. YENA- 
WINE, School of Library Science, Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse 10 (1967). 

North Carolina Library Association—CORA PAUL 
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BOMAR, School Library Services, State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh (1967). 

Nortt Dakota Library Association—LoIS RON- 
Nr, Minot P.L., Minot (1966). 

Ohio Library Association—JESSE H. SHERA, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve Univ., 
Clezeland (1968). 

Oklaboma Library Association—Mns. ELIZABETH 
C. COOPER, Oklahoma City Ls. N.W. 3d at 
Rcbinson, Oklahoma City (1968). 

Ontario Library Association—LEONARD H. FREI- 
ser. Board of Education, Toronto 2B (1966). 
Oregon Library  Association—PHYLLIS HOCH- 
STETTLER, School Libraries, State Dept. of 

Ed:-cation, Salem (1965). 

Penneylvania Library Association—MARY I. BAR- 
RETT, Kings College L., 133 N. River St., 
Wilxes-Barre (1968). 

Rhode Island Library Association—sELBY GRA- 
Ticz, Rhode Island College L., Providence 
(1955). 

South Carolina Library Association—MARGUERITE 
c. THOMPSON, 319 S. Irby St., Florence (1968). 

South Dakota Library Association—ALFRED C. 
- TREMP, South Dakota State College L., Brook- 
ings (1967). 

Tennessee Library Association—J. ISAAC COPE- 
LAND, George Peabody College for Teachers 
L., Nashville (1965). 

Texas Library Association—sAM 6. WHITTEN, 
Science L., Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas 
(19€7). 

Utah Library Association—s. LYMAN TYLER, Brig- 
ham Young Univ. L., Provo (1965). 

Vermont Library Association—BEN BOWMAN, 
Unix. of Vermont L., Burlington (1965). 
Virgin a Library Association—miss ROY LAND, 
Alderman L., Univ. of Virginia, Charlottes- 

ville (1964). 

Washington Library Association—poris ROBERTS, 
Richland P.L., Richland (1967). 

West Virginia Library Association—JOHN E. 
scorr, West Virginia State College L., Insti- 
tute (1967). 

Wisconsin Library Association—rorrEsT L. 
MILIS, Racine P.L. 75 Seventh St., Racine 
(198). 

Wyoming Library Association—mrs. WILMOT C. 
HAM, Carnegie L., Rock Springs (1965). 


Divisien Presidents 


Presidents of divisions are members of the Coun- 
cil for the year of their presidencies, and the 
presidents-elect are their alternates, according 
to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). For 
presideats of divisions, see pages 899—927. 
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Executive Board 


The Executive Board, consisting of the officers *. 


of the Association, the immediate past president, 
and eight members elected by Council from its 


membership, are members of the Council as pro- " 


vided by the Constitution, Article VII, Section 1; 
Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, Article III, Sec- 
tion 6(b) ; Article IV, Section 1(b) and Section 
2(c). The executive director is without vote, and 
the presiding officer of the Council may vote only 
in case of a tie. For a list of the Executive Board 
members, see page 879. 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Past presidents of the Association are members 
of the Council as provided in Bylaw Article IV, 
Section 2(c). 


BRYAN, JAMES E., Newark P.L. 

COMPTON, CHARLES H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis. 

CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, 3545 Marie Dr., Baton 
Rouge. 

DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana. 

FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., Centerlawn P.O. Box 706, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville P.L. 

GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Free L. of Philadelphia. 

LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L. 

LUDINGTON, FLORA B., Williston Memorial L., 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT WEIR, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St, Belmont 
78, Mass. 

MORSCH, LUCILE M., Descriptive Cataloging Div., 
The Library of Congress. 

MORTON, MRS. FLORRINELL F., Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge. 

MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, The Library of Congress.. 

MUNN, RALPH, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 

POWELL, BENJAMIN E., Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. 

RICE, PAUL NORTH, 159 High St., Middletown, 
Conn. 

RICHARDS, JOHN s., Hacienda Carmel, Carmel, 
Calif. 

ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

SHAW, RALPH R., Univ. of Hawaii, Office of the 
President, Honolulu. 

SPAIN, MRS. FRANCES LANDER, P.O. Box 167, An- 
thony, Florida. 

ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 

VITZ, CARL, 323 Waverly, Cincinnati. 

WAGMAN, FREDERICK H., Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 607 E. Rosemary St., 
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Chapel Hill, N.C. 


WYER, MALCOLM GLENN, 2280 Ash St., Denver. 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 

` Councilor as provided in Bylaw Article IV, Sec- 

tion 2(d). 

American Association of Law Libraries—wit- 
LIAM MURPHY, Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaf- 
fetz and Masters L., Prudential Plaza, Chicago 
(1965). 

American Documentation Institute—To be ap- 
pointed. 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 


sw  — WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, II, 45 Broadway, New 


York (1968). 

American Theological Library  Association— 
ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD, North Park Col- 
lege L., Chicago (1964). 

Association of American Library Schools—AcNEs 
LYTTON REAGAN, Div. of Librarianship, Emory 
Univ., Atlanta 22 (1966). 

Association of Research Libraries—RALPH H. 
PARKER, Univ. of Missouri L., Columbia 
(1965). 

Canadian Library Association—ALBERTA LETTS, 
Provincial L., Halifax, Nova Scotia (1966). 
Medical Library Association—FRANK B. ROGERS, 
M.D. Charles Denison M.D. Memorial L., 
Univ. of Colorado Medical Center, Denver 

(1965). 

Music Library Association—DONALD W. KRUM- 
MEL, Newberry L., Chicago (1968). 

Sociedad de Bibliotecarios de Puerto Rico—ENID 
M. BAA, 452 Ponce de Leon Ave., Hato Rey 
(1967). 

Theatre Library Association—MRs. MARGUERITE 

LOUD MCANENY, William Seymour Theatre Col- 

, lection, Princeton Univ. L. (1965). 

Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2(d), chairmen of ALA committees are members 
of Council without privilege of vote. For chair- 
men of ALA committees, see pages 887—95. 


Special Council Committees, 1964—65 


Council Nominating—See ALA Committees in 
this issue. LIS 


'The Index to ALA Organization and Information 
will be found at the end of this issue, beginning 
on page 964. The index to the other ten issues of 
Volume 58 of the ALA Bulletin, and to the other 
contents of this issue, will be published in the 
December issue. 






















The thrilling 
true story of 


LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON'S 


wartime mission to 
the South Pacific 


THE: 
MISSION 


By MARTIN CAIDIN and 
EDWARD HYMOFF 









66 In a thoroughly researched and admir- 
ing account two authorities on military 
and aviation subjects exhaustively ex- 
amine every detail of Lyndon John- 
son’s official tour of the Southwest 
Pacific area early in 1942.”— Booklist 


66 An exciting book which shows a new 
facet of the President . . . likely to be 
widely read."— Library Journal 


@6 This raid, together with the actual 
conditions under which these men 
fought, is vividly described.” 

— School Library Journal 


Illustrated with photographs. Map. 
Bibliography. Index. $4.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Good Books Since 1792 
Philadelphia and New York 
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YOU'LL RECEIVE— 


e Illustrated reports of 
tests and evaluations on 
latest library equipment, 
supplies, and systems; news of 

new and improved equipment, 
coming LTP programs 

e Supplements to previous LTP reports 
e Literature abstracts, standards and spec- 
ifications, questions and answers 





e Issued bimonthly beginning January, 1965 


e Subscription: $100 a year. Includes handsome, conven- 
jent loose-leaf binder 


send TODAY for descriptive 


brochure and sample issue 
IL iorar, 


"Kor AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ject 50 East Huron St., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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. HOYT R. GALVIN; 


For Joint Committees, see page 895. For Divi- 
sion Joint Committees, see page 896. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of spe- 
cial committees for one-year terms. The commit- 
tee year ends with the adjournment of the annual 
conference and change of officers. 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be responsible for the execution of the ac- 
creditation program of the American Library As- 
sociation, and to develop and formulate stand- 
ards of education for librarianship for the ap- 
proval of Council. 

LEON CARNOVSKY, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1967), chairman; GEORGE s. 
BONN (1965); MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH (1966); 
SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN (1968); ESTHER L. STALL- 
MANN (1969). 


*ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 
To consider relationships between the ALA and 
the ATPI on problems and programs of mutual 
interest and make recommendations to appropri- 
ate units within the two organizations. 

EDWIN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, chairman; JAMES E. BRYAN (1966); 
ANDREW GEDDES (1965); AGNES KRARUP (1965) ; 
ELLEN RUDIN (1965); RICHARD B. SEALOCK 
(1966) ; DAVID H. CLIFT, ex officio. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(a). 

ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of California Research 
L. Los Angeles, chairman; ELEANOR E. AH- 
LERS; WILLIAM K. BEATTY; HELEN M. BROWN; 
MRS. RICHARD F. CORRIGAN; MRS. OPAL EAGLE; 
JANE GANFIELD; WAYNE M. 
HARTWELL; ROBERT E. LEE; MARYAN E. REYNOLDS; 
RUTH WARNCKE; MRS. SARA H. WHEELER. ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL APPORTIONMENT COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IV, Sec. 2(e). 
Appointed biennially. To be appointed if re- 
quired. 


*AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


To study and promote the use of all media and 
materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 





COMMITTEES 


related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

C. WALTER STONE, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh (1965), chairman; Mrs. 
AUDREY C. BIEL (1966) ; LEILA HEASLEY (1965) ; 
EDWARD M. HEILIGER (1966) ; MARGARET M. McC- 
GUIRE (1966) ; MRS. MASHA PORTE (1965) ; CARO- 
LYN I. WHITENACK (1966). ALA staff liaison, 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON. 





ACRL Audio-Visual Committee 


EDWARD M. HEILIGER, Florida Atlantic Univ., Boca 
Raton 32, chairman; FLEMING BENNETT; RUTH M. 
CHRISTENSEN; CLARENCE C. GORCSHELS; JOHN M. 
MORIARTY. 


AASL, ACRL, LED, DAVI Joint Committee 
(Inactive) 


LEILA DOYLE (AASL); joun mMortARTY (ACRL); 
MARGARET RUFSVOLD (LED). 


Audio-Visual Reader Subcommittee 


VIOLET MYER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, 
chairman; DORIS BAGINSKI; HAROLD HANSON; AVERILL 
JORDAN; RICHARD PARENT. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Film Review Subcommittee 


GEORGE HOLLOWAY; WILLIAM PETERS; MRS. MASHA 
PORTE; WILLIAM J. SLOAN. 


Broadcasting Subcommittee 


VIRGINIA MATHEWS, National Library Week, 58 W. 
40th St, New York 18, chairman; MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER; MRS. HELGA EASON; KATHLEEN MOLZ; ALICE 
NORTON; MRS. ANNE J. RICHTER; MRS. SOPHIE SILBER- 
BERG; MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH. Television Committee 
(YASD)—Chairman, JULIA LOsINSKI, Westchester Li- 
brary System, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 (1965); 
JEAN E. CRABTREE (1965) ; LILLIAN MORRISON (1965) ; 
MRS. LYDIA B. LAFLEUR (1965). 


Children's Services Division Subcommittee on 
Children's Books in Relation to Radio and 
Television 


MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, New York P.L. (1965), 
chairman; MRs. CAROLYN W. FIELD (1965) ; CHRISTINE 
GILBERT (1965). Bibliography Subcommitiee—mrs. 
AILEEN O. MURPHY (1966); ANN STELL (1966); 
MARY STRANG (1966). 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 


WILLIAM J. SLOAN, Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 
53d St, New York 18, chairman; MARY C. HATCH; 
LODA HOPKINS; GERALD D. MCDONALD; ALICE OWEN; 
ROBERT SHEEHAN. 
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Audie-Visual Committee 


Noon Hour Film Showings (for Detroit Con- 
feren==) 

WILIAM T. PETERS, Detroit P.L., chairman; mem- 
bers te be appointed. 


*AWARDS COMMITTEE 


To be responsible for recommendations on all 
policiss relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored »y ALA. The committee shall review peri- 
odically the appropriateness of existing awards, 
and dall make recommendations with respect 
to all mew awards proposed. The committee shall 
coord mate the work of juries appointed to select 
recipicats of general ALA awards, arrange for 
the p-esentation of these awards, and shall co- 
ordine e the awards programs of the various ALA 
divisieas. 

MRS. RUTH S. HOWARD, Second U.S. Army 
Headquarters, Ft. George G. Meade, Md. (1965), 
chairman; JANE DARRAH (1966); HELEN M. 
FOCKr (1966); MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 
(196€ ; MRS. JANET Z. MCKINLAY (1965) ; PHILIP 
S. odr.viE (1966); JAMES H. RICHARDS, JR. 
(196€. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Intermation on all ALA Awards, Cita- 
tions. and Scholarships, including those ad- 
ministered by divisions, will be found in 
the acticle, “Announcing the 1965 ALA 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships," in 
this issue. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


To plea programs for the general sessions of the 
annua! conferences; to insure, insofar as prac- 
ticable. that the content of all program meetings 
of div sions, sections, round tables, and commit- 
tees, together with the general sessions presents 
an integrated conference program with a mini- 
mum c: duplication. Consists of the president, the 
first wee-president, the presidents of divisions, 
and tæ executive director, together with such 
other x embers as the committee may wish to add. 

EDWIN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more, chairman; MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER 
(AHIL) ; wi.LIAM cHAIT (PLA); MRS. FRANCES 
NEEL CHENEY (LED) ; DAVID H. CLIFT; MRS. PHYL- 
LIS I. BALTON (ASL); PAUL s. DUNKIN (RTSD) ; 
HELEN M. FOCKE (RSD); HERBERT GOLDHOR 
(LAD; MILDRED L. KROHN (YASD) ; ARCHIE L. 
McNE^L (ACRL); c. FLINT PURDY; HELEN R. 
SATTLE~ (CSD) ; MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH (ASD) ; 
RALPH A. ULVELING; ROBERT VOSPER. ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


To cor-ider amendments to the Constitution and 
Bylaw- and to make recommendations to the 
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Association in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 


HOWARD ROVELSTAD, Univ. of Maryland, Col- -, 


lege Park (1966), chairman; LOUISE ANTHONY 
(1965) ; vERONICA F. CARY (1966) ; HELEN RIDG- 
WAY (1965) ; BELLA E. SHACHTMAN (1966). ALA 
staff liaison, MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK and 
DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COMMITTEE ON COPYRIGHT ISSUES 


To consider all matters relating to copyright that 
affect libraries and the public interest, includ- 
ing photocopying, as the committee may decide, 
and make policy and action recommendations to 


the ALA Executive Board and the ALA Council. — 


CHARLES F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., New 
York (1965), chairman; WILLIAM s. DIX (1965) ; 
LUTHER H. EVANS (1965); MISS ROY LAND 
(1965); HAROLD L. ROTH (1965). ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. : 


*INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
DOCUMENTATION 


To coordinate activities now in progress in the 
several divisions of ALA; to explore areas not 
now being given consideration; to relate present 
interests to activities now being carried on in 
organizations other than the ALA; to develop 
programs in the field for meetings at conferences; 
to examine further possibilities of assigning re- 
sponsibility of the various areas in documentation 
to existing units of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

JESSE H. SHERA, Western Reserve Univ., School 
of Library Science, Cleveland 6, ACRL (1966), 
chairman; JOSEPH BECKER, LAD (1966); KEN- 
NETH F. DUCHAC, ASD (1966); HENRY J. GAR- 
LAND, AHIL (1965); cLoyp DAKE GULL, ALTA 
(1966); EDWARD M. HEILIGER, RSD (1965); 
HERBERT HOLZBAUER, ASL (1966) ; MRS. FRANCES . 
P. JENKINS, LED (1965) ; RICHARD E. KRUG, PLA ` 
(1966) ; MAURICE F. TAUBER, RTSD (1966); w. 
BERNICE WIESE, AASL (1965). Ex officio mem- 
bers: FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, AAAS (1965); 
RICHARD S. ANGELL, ADI (1965); VERNER w. 
cLAPP, FID (1965). ALA staff liaison, MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH RODELL. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article VIIT, Sec. 1. 

F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L. (1965), chair- 
man; WILLIAM R. ESHELMAN (1966); MRS. 
FRANCES B. JENKINS (1966); MRS. FRANCES 
KENNON JOHNSON (1965); LUCILE NIX (1965). 
MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, secretary. 


Subcommittee on “Books for Junior Colleges” 


DONALD E. THOMPSON, Wabash College L., Craw- 
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fordsville, Ind., chairman; WARD BLANCHARD; SISTER 
M. CLAUDIA, LH.M.; E. WALFRED ERICKSON; HELEN 
PARAGAMIAN; IRA J, PESKIND; JAMES W. PIRIE; 
NORMAN E. TANIS; CATHERINE CARDIN. 


Subcommittee on “Books for Tired Eyes" 


ESTHER J. MAURER, Free L. of Philadelphia, chair- 
màn; GERALDINE CLARK; KATHLEEN HEGARTY; HELEN 
MULLEN; CHARLES H. NESS. 


Advisory Committee on “Guide to Reference 
Books, 8th edition” 

MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, chairman; 
MARY N. BARTON; MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; 
DAVID R. WATKINS. 


Advisory Committee on History of Service to 
Young Adults in Public Libraries 

MRS. DORIS R. WATTS, Queens Borough P.L., Ja- 
maica, N.Y., chairman; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; MRS. 
KATHERINE P. JEFFREY; ELEANOR KIDDER; SARA L. 
SIEBERT. 


Subcommittee on Revision of *ALA Rules for 
Filing Catalog Cards” 

PAULINE A. SEELY, Denver P.L., chairman; DORALYN 
J. HICKEY; FRANCES LUBOVITZ; MRS. ORCENA MA- 
HONEY PETERSON; CLARIBEL SOMMERVILLE; CATH- 
ERINE WHITEHORN. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 4(a), (b), 
and Sec. 5. 

HOWARD W. WINGER, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago, chairman; ANDRE S. NEILSEN; 
MARY RADMACHER. ALA staff liaison, Leroy J. 
GAERTNER. 


*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary to 
safeguard the rights of library users in accord- 
ance with the Bill of Rights of the United States 
and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted by the 
Council. 

Publication—Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom, bimonthly, edited by Leroy c. MERRITT, 
School of Librarianship, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley. Subscription price $3 per year. 

MARTHA BOAZ, School of Library Science, Univ. 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 (1966), 
chairman; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER (1966); RALPH 
ELLSWORTH (1965); ERVIN J. GAINES (1966); 
EDWIN G. JACKSON (1965) ; EVELYN LEVY (1966) ; 
ARCHIE L. MCNEAL (1965); LeROY C. MERRITT 
(1965); ERNEST I. MILLER (1966); EVERETT T. 
MOORE (1966); BENJAMIN E. POWELL (1966). 
ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


ALTA Subcommittee 
ALEX ALLAIN, Box 329, Jeanerette, La. (1966), 


Committees / International Relations 


chairman; EDWARD LOCKE (1966); 
LYNCH (1966); DUANE WILDER (1965). 


MRS. WELDON 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and fa- 
cilitate the use of library and bibliographic tech- 
niques and knowledge throughout the world; to 
assist in the exchange of professional informa- 
tion, ideas, and literature between this and other 
countries; to coordinate the activities of other 
units of the Association within this field. 

MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, Univ. of Washington 
Ls., Seattle 5 (1966), chairman; JACK DALTON 
(1965), vice-chairman; JAMES E. BRYON (1965) ; 
NEAL R. HARLOW (1966) ; RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 
(1965) ; RAYNARD C. SWANK (1965). ALA staff 
liaison, LESTER E. ASHEIM. 


Advisory Committee for the Ankara Chair of 
Librarianship 


ARTHUR M. MCANALLY, Univ. of Oklahoma L., 
Norman (1966), chairman; RALPH HOPP; ANNE 
ETHELYN MARKLEY. 


Advisory Committee for the University of Bra- 
silia Library Development Project 


CHARLES GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., Washington 
Square, New York, chairman; DAVID H. CLIFT; HER- 
MAN FUSSLER; MORRIS GELFAND; MARION A. MILCZ- 
EWSKI. 


Advisory Committee for the University of Delhi 
Library Project 


LAURENCE J. KIPP, Baker L., Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman; JACK DALTON; ALBERTA LETTS. 


Advisory Committee for the University of the 
Philippines Graduate Library School 


LEWIS STIEG, Univ. of Southern California L., 
Los Angeles, chairman; LOUISE GALLOWAY; D. MARIE 
GRIECO; RAYNARD C. SWANK; SARAH K. VANN. 


AASL International Relations Committee 


MISS NORRIS MCCLELLAN, Louisiana State Univ. 
Library School, Baton Rouge (1965), chairman; 
ELEANORE KING (1966) ; INGRID MILLER (1966) ; HELEN 
R. SATTLEY (1965). 


Children's Services Subcommittee (CSD) 


BARBARA S. MOODY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
1 (1966), chairman; MARGUERITE BAGSHAW (1966); 
MAE GRAHAM (1966); VIRGINIA HAVILAND; ANNE 
PELLOWSKI (1966); MARGARET E. POARCH (1966). 


Peace Corps Subcommittee (YASD) 


EDWARD BARTH, Montgomery County Public Schools, 
Rockville, Md. (1965), chairman; MRS. INEZ KING 
cox (1965); BERNARD OPPENNEER (1966). 
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* Internacional Relations Committee 


Panel an Unesco 


Establisked 1958. 

To ac-ise the U.S. National Commission for Unesco 
through the ALA member of the Commission on all 
aspects əf the Unesco library program; to provide 
constant oversight and evaluation of the current 
Unesco program; to appraise new program proposals 
as they are presented for budget consideration by 
Unesco—?aris; and to develop new program proposals 
in the Ebrary field for consideration and backing by 
the United States. 

To serve as the ALA agency responsible for insuring 
the implementation within the United States of such 
Unesco library activities as may be referred to it by 
the Intemational Relations Committee and to encour- 
age thrzigh usual library channels the explanation 
of the geals and functions of Unesco to the people of 
the Unid States. 

To be appointed. 


*LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


To have full responsibility for the Association's 
total lezislative program on all levels—federal, 
state, eed local—and to recommend general pol- 
icy on all legislative matters; to set up, in co- 
operation with ALA divisions, subcommittees to 
study specific legislative needs for definite areas 
such as schools, colleges and universities, institu- 
tions, etc. In order to provide close coordination 
between the subcommittees and the parent com- 
mittee, t is suggested that the chairman of each 
subcommittee sit with, but not necessarily be a 
member of, the ALA Legislation Committee; to 
consider all matters involving federal legislative 
or governmental action which affect libraries and 
librariaas; to recommend legislation and take 
steps te secure favorable action on approved 
measures; to protest any undesirable legislation 
bearing on libraries introduced in the Congress; 
to seek rulings and interpretations of federal 
laws and regulations which affect libraries; and 
to represent the ALA before the executive and 
legislative branches of the federal government. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1966). chairman; CORA PAUL BOMAR (1966); 
MRS. Ca4RMA R. LEIGH (1965); EDMON LOW 
(1965) : MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE (1965) ; LUCILE 
NIX (1256); RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1965). ALA 
staff liasson, GERMAINE KRETTEK. 


AASL Legislation Committee 


CORA PAUL BOMAR, State Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion, Rai sigh, N.C., chairman; J. FYLE EDBERG (1966) ; 
MRS. MURINE HARDIN (1966); FRANCES HATFIELD 
(1966) ; SARAH JONES (1967); CAROLYN WHITENACK 
(1965) . ROBERTA E. YOUNG (1965). 
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ALA Council Committee for 1965 Midwinter 
Congressional Luncheon 


S. JANICE KEE, State Free L. Commission, Madison, 
Wis., chairman; ELEANOR E. AHLERS; CORA PAUL 
BOMAR; RANSOM L. RICHARDSON; RICHARD B. SEALOCK; 
MRS. MARIETTA D. SHEPARD. 


ALA Council Committee for 1965 Midwinter 
Reception. (Washington, D.C.) 

LUCILE M. MonsCH, The Library of Congress, 
chairman; VERNER W. CLAPP; RICHARD L. DARLING; 
L. QUINCY MUMFORD; J. LESTER NOLAN; BELLA E. 
SHACHTMAN; FRANK L. SCHICK. 


ASL Legislation Liaison Committee 


To be a channel for information and advice, and, 
in any other appropriate way, to serve as a liaison 
between the ALA Legislation Committee and the 
American Association of State Libraries on legis- 
lation of special interest to that division. LUCILE NIX, 
State Dept. of Education, Atlanta (1965), chairman; 
DEBORA R. ABRAMSON (1966); EMIL ALLEN (1967); 
ROGER McDONOUGH (1967) ; HELEN M. MILLER (1965). 


ACRL Advisory Committee to the President 


EDMON LOW, Oklahoma State Univ. L., Stillwater, 
chairman; LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB; ROBERT B. DOWNS; 
FREDERICK G. KILGOUR; RICHARD H. LOGSDON; STEVEN 
A. MCCARTHY. 


Federal Funds—Library Education Committee 
(LED) 


MRS. JANET Z. McKINLAY, Library Services Bureau, 
State Dept. of Education, Trenton, N.J., chairman; 
MARGARET E. MONROE; RAYMOND E. WILLIAMS. 


PLA Legislation Committee 


Liaison between the division and ALA Legislation 
Committee, and to communicate with division mem- 
bers about legislative development. 

J. ARCHER EGGEN, St. Paul P.L., 90 W. 4th St., 
St. Paul 2 (1965), chairman; MRS. ALMA s. 
JACOBS (1966); HAROLD D. MARTELLE, JR. 
(1966); MARTHA REYNOLDS (1966); LESTER 
STOFFEL (1966) ; LAWRENCE E. WIKANDER (1965). 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


DR. FRANK B. ROGERS, Charles Denison M.D. 
Memorial L., Univ. of Colorado Medical Center, 
Denver, chairman; BURTON W. ADKINSON; ROBERT 
E. KINGERY; GORDON E. RANDALL; RICHARD B. 
SEALOCK; MAURICE F. TAUBER. ALA staff liaison, 
FORREST F. CARHART, JR. 


Catalog Card Reproduction Advisory Committee 


JOHN CRONIN; JOHN DAWSON; PAUL DUNKIN; MRS. 
MARY KLIPPERT; GEORGE PITERNICK. 
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Development of Performance Standards for 
Library Binding, Phase II Advisory Committee 
ARNOLD TROTIER, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana, 
chairman; MARGARET C. BROWN; ELIZABETH ARMINNA 
CROSBY; STEPHEN W. FORD; PAUL E. HOFFMAN; PAUL 
HOWARD; JEAN KARL; ROBERT KINGERY; ALEX LA- 
DENSON; RICHARD W. LUCE; FRANK L. SCHICK. 


Manual on Methods of Reproducing Research 
Materials Advisory Committee 

DAVID HOFFMAN, ALA headquarters, chairman; 
HUBBARD W. BALLOU; NEAL R. HARLOW; DONALD C. 
HOLMES; CHARLES G. LaHOOD; MELVILLE J. RUGGLES; 
VERNON D. TATE; ALLEN B. VEANER. 


Subcommittee on “Status of Specification” of 
the ALA Joint Committee on Permanent/Dura- 
ble Paper 

HARRY F. LEWIS, Institute of Paper Chemistry, 
Appleton, Wis., chairman; FORREST F. CARHART, JR.; 
RANDOLPH W. CHURCH; ROBERT HOBBS; DANA J. PRATT. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures for 
the solicitation of new ALA members and be re- 
sponsible for the implementation thereof, includ- 
ing the coordination of similar activities of all 
units of the Association; and to make recom- 
mendations concerning membership dues. 

(See also Committee for a Greater ALA at the 
end of this listing.) 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Publications Officer, Li- 
brary of Congress, general chairman (1966). 
ALA staff liaison, DOROTHY TURICK. 


Regional Chairmen 


l. wILLARD O. youncs, Seattle P.L. (1966) —Alaska, 
Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash. 

2. ALICE J. APPELL, Long Beach P.L. (1966)— Calif. 

3. MISS FREDDY SCHADER, Arkansas Library Com., 
Little Rock (1966) —Ariz., Ark., La., N.M., Okla., 
Tex. 

4. RICHARD A. FARLEY, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia (1965)—Colo., Kan. Neb., Nev., N.D., 
S.D., Utah, Wyo. 


5. MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE, St. Louis P.L. (1965) —IIl., 


Iowa, Minn., Mo., Wis. 

6. MRS. DONNA B. HARLAN, West Virginia Library Com- 
mission, Charleston | (1966) —Ind., Mich., Ohio, 
W.Va. 

7. CHARLES ADAMS, Univ. of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro (1965)—Ala., Fla, Ga. Ky., Miss, N.C., 
S.C., Tenn., Va. 

8. HOBART F. BEROLZHEIMER, Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1966) —Del., District of Columbia, Md., N.J., Pa. 

9. MRS. ELEANOR VREELAND, Brooklyn P.L. (1966)— 
N.Y. 

10. JACK BRYANT, Greenwich, Conn., P.L. (1966)— 
Conn., Maine, Mass., N.H., R.I., Vt. 

ll. HENRY C. CAMPBELL, Toronto P.L. (1965)—Can- 
ada. 


Committees / Membership ' 


12. MRS. MABEL JACKSON, Box 2360, Honolulu (1966) 
—Hawaii. 


Divisional Representatives 


ASD—MiLpRED T. sTIBITZ (1965). ALTA—Mms. HU- 
BERT CALDWELL (1965). AASL—Mns. MARY ANN 
HANNA (1965). ASL—JAYNE L. HEss (1965). ACRL 
—MRS. FRANCES KENNEDY (1965). AHIL—HARRIET I. 
CARTER (1965). CSD—apELINE CORRIGAN (1965). 
LAD—PeETER conmy (1965). LED—wmrs. J. A. WILES 
TUCcKWOOD (1965). PLA—roceR FRANCIS (1965). 
AFLS—MRS. MARIE E. JENIE (1966). RSD— 
PETER J. MCCORMICK (1965). RTSD—Joseru H. 
TREYZ (1965). YASD—porotHy LAwson (1965). 


State, Provincial, and Local Chairmen 


Alabama—cecIL P. BEACH (1966). 

Alaska—H. THEODORE RYBERG (1966). 

Arizona—MRs. FRANK A. CUMMINGS (1965). 
Arkansas—JACKIE POE (1965). 

California—Golden Empire District: GERALD NEWTON 


(1966); Golden Gate District: Mrs. FRANCES 
DELWICHE (1966) ; Southern District: DORIS SPECHT 
(1966); Palomar District: MARGARET QUEEN 
(1966); Mt. Shasta District: URSULA MEYER 
(1966); Redwood District: CHARLES BLOOM 


(1966) ; Yosemite District: J. CARLYLE PARKER. 
Colorado—WILLIAM F. LINDGREN (1965). 
Connecticut—MnRs. JAMES B. SLATOR (1965). 
Delaware—MRS. MYRTICE M. WICKHAM (1965). 
District of Columbia—MRs. BARBARA MARKUSON 

(1966). 

Florida—GeRARD B. MCCABE (1965). 

Georgia—GRACE HIGHTOWER (1965). 

Hawaii—Hawaii: MRS. EMIKO NAKAMAE (1965); 
Kauai: CATHERINE B. PASCUAL (1965); Maui: 
MRS. JACQUELINE ENEQUIST (1965); Oahu: To be 
appointed. 

Tdaho—sHIRLEY HAKE (1965). 

Illinois—cAMILLE RADMACHER (1965). 

Indiana—Larry DOWNEY (1966). 

Towa—MILDRED K. sMOCK (1965). 

Kansas—To be appointed. 

Kentucky—ANN HERRON (1965). 

Louisiana—VIVIAN CAZAYOUX (1966). 

Maine—pR. JAMES MCCAMPBELL (1955). 

Maryland—saraH COCKEY (1965). 

Massachusetts—KARL NYREN (1966). 

Michigan—LouIsE NAUGHTON (1966). 

Minnesota—HELEN A. YOUNG (1966). 

Mississippi—MRS. AUGUSTA RICHARDSON (1965). 

Missouri—GENE MARTIN (1966). 

Montana—ROGER sPILLERS (1965). 

Nebraska—To be appointed. 

Nevada—To be appointed. 

New Hampshire—sTELLA J. SCHECKTER (1966). 

New Jersey—MRS. CHRISTINE MCCLOSKEY (1966). 

New Mexico—THERESA GILLETT (1966). 

New York—Buffalo: MARTIN LEWIN (1966); Roches- 
ter: MARY VANDER VEN (1966); Manhattan and 
Bronx: JOSEPH E. HANSBERY (1966); Brooklyn: 
NORMAND E. DUMONT (1965); Queens: WILLIAM 
VANDER LINDEN (1965); Long Island: ANDREW IP- 
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. Membership Committee 


PiLITC 1966); Elmira: HOWARD R. BRETLINGER 
(19658; Utica: ALICE C. DODGE (1965) ; Westches- 
ter: WILLIAM BRAAN (1966) ; MRS. MARIETTA EDENS 
(1966) 

North Czrolina—ELAINE VON OESEN (1965). 

North Lekota—To be appointed. 

Ohio—J7*MES H. PICKERING (1965). 

Oklahor:a—MRs. VIRGINIA COLLIER (1966). 

Oregon—Mns. JOLENE KUHNS (1966). 

Pennsyl-1nia—DOoNALD ANDREKOVICH (1966). 

Rhode I:and—j. WALTER HURKETT (1966). 

South Carolina—MAJOR JAMES H. HILLARD (1965). 

South Dekota—To be appointed. 

Tenness=—MARGARET DICKSON (1966). 

'Texas—*Rs. LUCILE BOYKIN (1966). 

Utah—Te be appointed. 

Vermon —MRS. ELEANORA P. HARMAN (1965). 

Virginia—JEANNE ROSE (1965). 

Washing-on—Mnms. BETTY BENDER (1965). 

West Virzinia—wiILLIAM Myers (1966). 

Wisconsi—vIVIAN MADDOX (1965). 

Wyoming—nRAY FRANTZ (1965). 

Canada—Alberta: LILIAN LEVERSEDGE (1965) ; British 
Columaia: RONALD HAGLER (1966) ; Manitoba and 
Saska--hewan: To be appointed; New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and New- 
found'end: M. KATHLEEN CURRIE (1965) ; Ontario: 
EVELYs THOMPSON (1956); Quebec: To be ap- 
pointec. 

Puerto Rico—To be appointed. 

Special Mlemberships—MELVILLE J. RUGGLES. 


AASL ¥embership Subcommittee 


Chairasan, MRS. MARY ANN HANNA, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing (1965); SYBIL BAIRD (1965); MRS. 
NICHOLS FAST (1965); JOHN GILLESPIE (1965); 
SUE HEFTEY (1965) ; RUTH KINNEY (1965) ; LOUISE E. 
LARICK 1965); ROBERT H. MULLER (1965); Mrs. 
AILEEN ?€RLSTEIN (1965) ; BARBARA POLCYN (1965); 
MRS. MAFGARET E. ROHRER (1965) ; MARGARET RUTHER- 
FORD (1965); MRS. BYRD SAWYER (1965); MRS. 
IRENE SELER (1965). 


ACRL Membership Subcommittee 


Chairman, FRANCES KENNEDY, Oklahoma City 
Univ. L; HELEN BLISS; RETA E. KING; MISS ROY 
LAND; FRANCES L. MEALS; THOMAS M. SIMKINS, JR.; 
GORDON *TEVENSON. 


ALTA *embership Subcommittee 

Chairxan: MRS. HUBERT CALDWELL; Arkansas: W. 
L. GATZ (1966) ; California: MRS. JEAN SMITH (1966) ; 
Colorad»- MRS. HERMAN OLINER (1966); Delaware: 
MRS. WE=IAM K. PATON (1966); Florida: MRS. REBA 
E. DANEF (1966) ; Idaho: MRS. KYLE LAUGHLIN (1966) ; 
Indiana HAROLD c. CANNER (1966); Iowa: MRS. 
CHARLES R. GEE (1966); Kansas: DONALD BONJOUR 
(1966) ; Xentucky: A. J. LEGEAY (1966) ; Maine: Mns. 
WILLIAM W. GALLAGHER (1966) ; Maryland: mrs. WIL- 
LIAM H, FLATER (1966) ; Michigan: MRS. MARY DAUME 
(1966) ; Mississippi: MRS. GORDON WHITE (1966); 
Missour H. LEE HOOVER (1966) ; Nevada: MRS. GRACE 
M. BROWN (1966); New Hampshire: RAYMOND P. 
HOLDEN 1966); New Jersey: MRS. JOHN C. HERMAN, 
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sr. (1966); New Mexico: mrs. w. H. GARY (1966); 
New York: HAIG K. SHIROYAN (1966); North Caro- 
lina: JAMES D. BLOUNT, JR. (1966); North Dakota: 
MRS. ABNER B. LARSON (1966); Ohio: MRS. DOROTHY 
SMUCKER (1966); Oklahoma: mrs. D. C. HOWARD 
(1966) ; South Dakota: MRS. DONALD RICE (1966); 
Texas: MRS. BERTHA T. CORNWELL (1966); Utah: 
RALPH D. THOMSON (1966); Virginia: J. MAYNARD 
MAGRUDER (1966); Washington: STORY  BIRDSEYE 
(1966); West Virginia: PERRY E. O'BRIEN (1966); 
Wyoming: GORDON s. BOWER (1966). Late appoint- 
ments: Alaska: MRS. ELLEN MacMILLAN (1966) ; Il- 
linois: MRs. c. E. wEHR (1966) ; Pennsylvania: LEWIS 
HEIZMAN (1966) ; Oregon: NATHAN BERKHAM (1966) ; 
others to be appointed. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section Membership 
Subcommittee 

Chairman, MRS. MARIE E. JENEI, Post L., Fort Dev- 
ens, Mass. (1966); AGNES GALLAGHER; ANN MARIE 
HANSON; ELOISE PICKRELL. 


COMMITTEE FOR A GREATER ALA 


To guide the Membership Committee and assist 
in the development of a program to meet the ob- 
jectives of the committee; to advise the Executive 
Board and the Membership Committee on matters 
relating to it, and make recommendations as 
necessary; and to develop, in cooperation with 
the Membership Committee and headquarters 
staff, plans and procedures for carrying on an 
effective membership maintenance and promotion 
program. 

To supplement and strengthen the work of the 
ALA Membership Committee by such activities 
as making themselves available to speak about 
membership in professional associations at meet- 
ings of librarians; writing letters to nonmember 
librarians; contributing articles to state and re- 
gional library publications; and rendering such 
assistance to the Membership Committee as seems 
to them useful and appropriate. 

(For states included in each region, see Mem- 
bership Committee.) 

Chairman, MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN. ALA staff 
liaison, DOROTHY TURICK. Region I—wILLIAM H. 
CARLSON. Region l[—MmRs. CARMA R. LEIGH, 
EVERETT T. MOORE, LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL. 
Region III—ELENORA ALEXANDER, ARTHUR MC- 
ANALLY, MRS. AARON E. MARGULIS, MRS. MERLIN 
M. MOORE, MRS. WELDON LYNCH, MRS. ALLIE BETH 
MARTIN. Region [V—JOHN T. EASTLICK, FRANK 
A. LUNDY. Region V—ROBERT B. DOWNS, HANNIS S. 
SMITH. Region VI—wmrs. LOLETA D. FYAN, EILEEN 
THORNTON, KATHERINE M. STOKES, RALPH A. 
ULVELING, FREDERICK H. WAGMAN. Region VII— 
JOHN HALL JACOBS, W. PORTER KELLAM, ARCHIE 
MCNEAL, BENJAMIN E. POWELL, MRS. FRANCES 
LANDER SPAIN, FRANK B. SESSA, ROBERT L. 
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TALMADGE, C. LAMAR WALLIS. Region VIII— 
EMERSON GREENAWAY, LUCILE M. MORSCH, SARAH 
WALLACE, RALPH MUNN, PAULINE WINNICK. Region 
IX— JACK DALTON, JOHN FALL, CHARLES GOSNELL, 
HAROLD S. HACKER, HELEN E. WESSELLS. Region 
X—FLORA B. LUDINGTON, RICHARD W. MORIN. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


To help plan National Library Week, encour- 
age the participation of libraries and librarians 
in state and local observances of the Week, and 
serve as information centers for libraries and 
librarians in matters relating to the Week. 

To consist of executive directors from each 
state, the District of Columbia, ALA representa- 
tives serving on NLW Steering Committee, direc- 
tors of state library agencies, and presidents of 
state library associations. 

“EDWIN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more, chairman. ALA staff liaison, MRS. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON. 


State Executive Directors 


Alabama: To be appointed. Arizona: To be ap- 
pointed. Arkansas: MARY SUE SHEPHERD. California: 
CARL W. HAMILTON. Colorado: DENNY STEPHENS, 
Connecticut: To be appointed. Delaware: GREGG 
WILSON. District of Columbia: JOSEPH H. REASON. 
Florida: MRS. GRETCHEN CONDUITTE. Georgia: ANNE 
McKAY. Hawaii: To be appointed. Idaho: EDWARD c. 
LINKHART. Illinois: PETER BURY. Indiana: JEANNETTE 
L. MATTHEW. Iowa: KING BATSCHELET. Kansas: MRS. 
ERNESTINE GILLILAND. Kentucky: JAMES O'ROURKE. 
Louisiana: MRS. MARY ELLEN JANOWSKI. Maine: DR. 
JAMES McCAMPBELL. Massachusetts: WARREN WATSON. 
Michigan: HARRY R. COURTRIGHT. Minnesota: MARY C. 
BAKER. Mississippi: ELEANOR DRAKE. Missouri: MRs. 
NINA HOYER. Montana: MRS. BARBARA HOUGHTON. 
Nebraska: MRS. ADRIAN ALMQUIST. Nevada: THOMAS 
c. HARRIS. New Hampshire: To be appointed. New 
Jersey: MRS. SARAH F. RADDIN. New Mexico: mrs. 
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* HELEN SAUNDERS. New York: To be appointed. 


North Carolina: DAvID VAUGHAN. North Dakota: To 
be appointed. Ohio: MRS. ANNA BORCHIN. Oklahoma: 
MRS. BETTY LOU TOWNLEY. Oregon: To be appointed. 
Pennsylvania: CAROL vocEeL. Rhode Island: JEWEL 
DRICKAMER. South Carolina: MRS. BEVERLY R. ULMER. 
South Dakota: To be appointed. Tennessee: MRS. 
MARGARET J. BARR. Texas: HENRY J. BLASICK. Utah: 
R. KENT WOOD. Vermont: To be appointed. Virginia: 
DAVID ROWLAND. Washington: MARY FRANCES BORDEN. 
West Virginia: EVELYN M. KOCHER. Wisconsin: MRS. 
ELIZABETH J. FABRY. Wyoming: To be appointed. 
Guam: BERNADITA E. E. PEREZ. 


ASD National Library Week Committee 


“MRS. HELGA H. EASON, Miami P.L. (1967), chair- 
man; MARY BERRY (1966); SARAH E. MARET (1965) ; 
MRS. BEVERLY YACKO (1966); one other to be 
appointed. 
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AASL National Library Week Committee 


MRS. LILLIAN BOULA, Proviso East High School 
L., Maywood, Ill. (1967), chairman; MRS. CATHERINE 
BENDER (1966); MISS GEORGIE GOODWIN (1966); MRS. 
LAURETTA THOMPSON (1965). 


ALTA National Library Week Committee 
MRS. JOSEPH GRYGOTIS, 1526 Bergen Ave., Linden, 
N.J., chairman; JAMES D. BLOUNT, JR. (1966); 
GALVY GORDON (1966); RAYMOND P. HOLDEN (1966) ; 
CLINTON F. ISRAEL (1965); MARK M. LINDSEY, M.D. 
(1965); HARDY O'NEAL (1965); CORMAC A. SUEL 
(1965) ; MRS. R. D. WARDEN (1966); MRS. GORDON 
WHITE (1966) ; MRS. LeROY A. WOODWARD (1966). 


ACRL National Library Week Committee 

ROBERT K. JOHNSON, Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson 
(1965), chairman; FLEMING BENNETT (1965); DORO- 
THY M. DRAKE (1965); MRS. GRACE FARRIOR (1966) ; 
LORENA GARLOCK (1965); SARAH D. JONES (1965); 
KATHERYNE MALLINO (1966) ; N. ORWIN RUSH (1965) ; 
DAVID T. WILDER (1965). 


LED National Library Week Committee 

MARGARET MARTIGNONI, chairman; ROGER McDON- 
OUGH; MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON; MRS. ELEANOR 
P. VREELAND. 


YASD National Library Week Committee 
Chairman to be appointed; DALE K. CARRISON 


(1965); MRS. ELESTIA D. GREENE (1965); MRS. 
KATHERINE JEFFERY (1965) ; A. LOUIS MORSE (1965). 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Full responsibility and authority for ALA partici- 
pation in the New York World's Fair shall rest 
with the ALA Advisory Committee for the Fair; 
such responsibility and authority to include 
planning, fund raising, fiscal administration, gen- 
eral administration, and staffing. The responsibil- 
ity and authority of the committee is subject to 
such policies and directions as the ALA Execu- 
tive Board may, from time to time, establish. 

HAROLD W. TUCKER, Queens Borough P.L., 
Jamaica, L.L, N.Y., chairman; JOHN FALL; 
ELIZABETH FERGUSON; FRANCES HENNE; PAUL C. 
JANASKE; WARREN B. KUHN; SYLVIA MECHANIC; 
S. GILBERT PRENTISS; RALPH R. SHAW; SPENCER 
G. SHAW; JAMES E. BRYAN (ex officio) ; EDWIN 
CASTAGNA (ex officio); FREDERICK H. WAGMAN 
(ex officio). JosEPH BECKER, consultant. ALA 
staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


Advisory Committee to ALA New York 


World’s Fair Exhibit (CSD) 


Chairman, SPENCER €. SHAW, Nassau Library 
System, Hempstead, L.I, N.Y.; MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER; MILDRED L. BATCHELDER (ex officio) ; MARTHA 
BENTLEY; MRS. MARY CHILDS; VIRGINIA HAVILAND; 
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New York World's Fair Advisory Committee 


VIRGINL. HEFFERNAN; HARRIET B. QUIMBY; HELEN R. 
SATTLE". 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provid=d for in Bylaw Article III, Secs. 1 and 2. 

NETTIE B. TAYLOR, State Dept. of Education, 
1301 ¥. Preston St, Baltimore l, chairman; 
VIVIAN B. CAZAYOUX; JOSEPH H. REASON; THELMA 
REID; EJTH WARNCKE. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 


‘COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Provid=d for in Bylaw Article IIT, Sec. 6(a) and 
(b). 

BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. -hairman; JANE SCOTT MCCLURE; JOHN 
mcpon#ip. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2(a) and 
(b) anc Secs. 4 and 5. 

HAN SIS S. SMITH, State Dept. of Education, 117 
University Ave. St. Paul 1 (1966), chairman; 
ELENOE’ ALEXANDER (1966) ; RAY M. FRY (1965) ; 
MAXINE LaBOUNTY (1965); HAROLD LANCOUR 
(1966); RICHARD LOGSDON (1966); CLARA E. 
Lucio”: (1965); EVERETT T. MOORE (1966); 
RICHARD J. NEUMAN (1965) ; ROBERT N. SHERIDAN 
(1965): EILEEN THORNTON (1965); MRS. RAY- 
MOND 8. youNG (1966). ALA staff liaison, MRS. 
GRACE 7. STEVENSON. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POLICIES BOOK REVISION 


To work in association with the staff to prepare 
a revison of ALA Policies. Committee to be ap- 
pointec. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 

Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b). 

FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, Univ. of Michigan Ls., 
Ann £rbor, chairman; FREDERICK L. ARNOLD 
(RSD). mrs. AUDREY C. BIEL (YASD) ; RALPH 
BLASIN€AME, ALA treasurer; EDWIN CASTAGNA, 
ALA resident; GEORGE w. coEN (ALTA); 
KEITH »oMs (LAD); ELOISE Q. EBERT (ASL); 
MRS. VIRA S. FLANDORF (AHIL); Mrs. RUTH G. 
GAGLIAED0 (CSD); NEAL R. HARLOW (ACRL); 
S. JAN c£ KEE (1965), member-at-large; FERN 
LONG (ASD); JEAN LOWRIE (AASL); RANSOM 
L. RICHARDSON (PLA); JAMES E. SKIPPER 
(RTSL); MELVIN J. voicur. (LED); ROBERT 
vosper ALA president-elect; EDWIN E. WILLIAMS 
(1966). member-at-large; ARTHUR YABROFF 
(1967). member-at-large. ALA staff liaison, 
DAVID E. CLIFT. 
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Budget Subcommittee 

Composed of the ALA immediate past president, 
treasurer, and  president-elect, plus three divi- 
sional representatives nominated and elected by 
the divisional members. To prepare a prelim- 
inary final budget after the divisions and all 
other units have presented their programs and 
budgets and after Pebco members have ques- 
tioned these presentations. This budget will be 
subject to examination, revision, and approval by 
Pebco. 


Jury for J. Morris Jones- World Book 
Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award 

Five members: ALA president, president-elect, 
and immediate past president, plus two of the 
three members-at-large to be appointed for the 
duration of their terms-at-large. 

FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, immediate past president, 
chairman; EDWIN CASTAGNA, president; S. JANICE KEE 
(1965) ; ROBERT VOSPER, president-elect; member to be 
appointed (1966). 


*COMMITTEE ON ALA PUBLISHING 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(c). 

CARLYLE J. FRAREY, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York 10027 (1965), chair- 
man; LEE ASH (1966); ROBERT E. SCUDDER 
(1966); RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1965); Louis 
sHoRES (1965). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT 
and MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


To prepare and report to the Association at its 
annual conference suitable resolutions. All resolu- 
tions presented to the Association shall be auto- 
matically referred to the Council except resolu- 
tions of thanks. Serves for duration of conference 
only. Committee to be appointed. ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


— 


*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


To accumulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive reports 
of questionable sales practices affecting such 
books and to transmit substantiated facts to such 
agencies as better business bureaus and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; to publish the findings 
of these agencies in the Booklist and Subscription 
Books Bulletin when authorized for release; and 
to act throughout only as an evaluating agency, 
not as an advisory group. 
THOMAS GALVIN, Simmons College, 300 The 
Fenway, Boston 15 (1965), chairman; MARION L. 
ALBRECHT (1966); WILLIAM K. BEATTY (1965); 
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ALA and Catholic Library Association Joint Committee 


NANCY THOMAS BURGE (1965); MRS. FRANCES 
NEEL CHENEY (1966); N. HARVEY DEAL (1966); 
KEITH DOWDEN (1965); MRS. MAE J. DURHAM 
(1965); DOROTHY FIELD (1965); HELEN GEER 
(1965) ; MRS, MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER (1966) ; 
MARION W. HAGERMAN (1965); JAMES HEALEY 
(1966); MARY A. HENEGHAN (1966); JAMES 
HUMPHRY, Il (1966); MARJORIE KARLSON 
(1965); MARGARET KEEFE (1965); DONALD w. 
KRUMMEL (1966); MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY 


(1965) ; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE (1965) ; ALBERT 
P. MARSHALL (1966) ; PETER MCCORMICK (1965) ; 
MRS. DOROTHY H. MEYER (1966); JEAN L. ROSS 
(1966) ; RUTH E. SCHONEMAN (1966) ; MARGARET 
SHEVIAK (1965); MRS. MARGARET SIMONDS 
(1965) ; HELEN L. SISSON (1966); MARJORIE B. 
STEPHENSON (1966); WILLIAM URBAN (1965); 
GRETCHEN dewirT (1966); two members to be 
appointed (1965). ALA staff liaison, MRS. HELEN 
KENNEDY PRINCE, 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5(a) : The Council on the 
recommendation of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion may establish joint committees, either stand- 
ing or special, with other organizations when the 
functions of the proposed committee cannot be 
appropriately delegated to a single division or 
ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the ALA 
with other organizations. They have been created 
as a means of cooperating with organizations 
having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are 
made as recommended by the former Committee 
on Boards and Committees in its report of Octo- 
ber 1944: “That in the selection of persons to 
serve on joint committees, the president, the 
president-elect, and the Executive Board have 
the authority now possessed in connection with 
making other committee appointments." 

(Addresses given for non-ALA members.) 


*ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


ED plan and provide policy guidance for joint 


activities of librarians and publishers to increase 
reading, to improve the status of books and li- 
braries, and to provide for wider distribution and 
availability of books. 
' |. ALA—EDWIN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore 1, chairman; DAVID H. CLIFT; ROBERT 
VOSPER; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; MRS. RUTH G. 
GAGLIARDO (1965); MARY c. HATCH (1965); 
MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP (1965) ; JULIA LOSINSKI 
(1966) ; ROGER H. McDONOUGH (1966); HAROLD 
W. TUCKER (1966); CAROLYN I. WHITENACK 
(1965). ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 
ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
ROBERT ALLEN, Follett Publishing Co., 1010 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7; RHETT AUSTELL, 
Time Book Div. Time and Life Bldg., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20; HERBERT BAILEY, 
JR., Princeton Univ. Press, Princeton, N.J.; w. 


SCOTT BARTLETT, E. P. Dutton and Company, 201 
Park Ave. S, New York 3; WILLIAM D. BOUT- 
WELL, Scholastic Book Services, 50 W. 44th St., 
New York 36; J. MARVIN cROWE, Broadman 
Press, 127 9th Ave, N., Nashville 3; CHARLES 
H. DUELL, Appleton-Century, Channel Press, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 60 E. 42d St., New 
York 17; MARC JAFFE, Bantam Books, 271 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16; DANIEL sovKa, Guild 
Press, 850 Third Ave, New York 22; WILLIAM 
E. SPAULDING, Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston 7; EVAN w. THOMAS, Harper and Row, 
49 E. 33d St., New York 16; THEODORE WALLER. 


*ALA AND CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA and to promote 
activities of mutual benefit. 

ROBERT B. DOWNS, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana, 
chairman. 

ALA—The chairman; EDWIN CASTAGNA, ex 
officio; HOYT GALVIN (1965) ; MARGARET E. MON- 
ROE (1966); RALPH A. ULVELING (1965); ROB- 
ERT VOSPER; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, ex officio. 
ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

CLA—JACK E. BROWN; REV. EDMOND DES- 
ROCHERS, S.J., ex officio; DAVID W. FOLEY, ex offi- 
cio; ALBERTA LETTS; PIERRE MATTE, Provincial 
Library Service of Quebec, c/o Dept. of Cul- 
tural Affairs, Quebec, P.Q.; JEAN THOMSON. CLA 
staff liaison, ELIZABETH MORTON, CLA, 63 Sparks 
St., Ottawa, Ont. 


*ALA AND CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the two associ- 
ations and to promote activities of mutual benefit. 

RALPH A. ULVELING, Detroit P.L. (1967), chair- 
man. 

ALA—FRANCES HENNE (1965) ; MRS. MARGARET 
M. TROKE (1966). ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE 
F. TREZZA. 

CLA—sisTER M. CLAUDIA, LH.M. (1967); 
SISTER M. CONSTANCE, L.H.M. (1965). CLA staff 
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liaison, M. RICHARD WILT, CLA, 461 Lancaster, 
Haverfe-d, Pa. 


*ALA EOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE CHILDREN'S 
BOOK COUNCIL 
To exp. »re mutual problems concerning content, 
format, distribution, and promotion of juvenile 
books zad to propose cooperative action to re- 
solve steh problems. 

Chairman, ANNE IZARD, Westchester Library 
System. 28 S. 1st Ave., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

ALA-—Mms. AUGUSTA BAKER (1965); CHRIS- 
TINE GEBERT (1965) ; BARBARA LeNOIR (1965) ; 
JANE S€9TT MCCLURE (1966); ELIZABETH MILLER 
(1966); HELEN R. SATTLEY (1965); MRS. BE- 
ATRICE SCHEIN (1965). ALA staff liaison, MIL- 
DRED L. BATCHELDER. 

CBC—JEAN KARL, Atheneum Publishers, 162 
E. 38th 3t., New York 16 (1965) ; MRS. PATRICIA 
LORD (1966); MRS. LILLIAN MCCLINTOCK (1965) ; 
MARGAFET MCELDERRY, Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc., 757 Third Ave., New York 17 
(1965); MRS. LOIS MYLLER, World Publishing 
Co, 1K W. 57th St, New York 10 (1965); 


LAWRENCE REEVES (1965); HARRY SIMMONS, The 
Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison Ave., New York 
22 (1965); ROBERT VERRONE (1966). CBC staff 
liaison, MRS. MARY C. CHILDS, Children's Book 
Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


*ALA AND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To explore problems of mutual interest and rela- 
tionships in the fields of library service and edu- 
cation, and to make recommendations to appro- 
priate committees in the two associations. 

STUART C. SHERMAN, Providence P.L., Provi- 
dence 3, R.I. (1967), chairman. 

ALA—NANCY JANE DAY (1965); STEPHEN A. 
MCCARTHY (1968); ROBERT R. MCCLARREN 
(1969) ; MARGARET MONROE (1966). ALA staff 
liaison, MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON. 

NEA—PAUL Kaus (1966); ANITA RUFFING 
(1967); MRS. BYRD SAWYER (1965); E. c. STIM- 
BERT (1968); CALLOWAY TAULBEE (1969). NEA 
staff liaison, THOMAS J. MCLERNON, Division of 
Adult Education Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Book Publishers Council—Adult Serv- 
ices Di-sion-Publishers Liaison Committee 

For cammunication of ideas between publishers 
and divsion members. Chairman, DAVID TURIEL, 
Westchester Library System, 28 S. Ist St., Mt. 
Vernon N.Y. (1965); vice-chairman, MARC 
JAFFE, Bantam Books, Inc., 271 Madison Ave., 
New Yerk. 

ALA—mnrs. POLLY G. ANDERSON (1966); MRS. 
MARIE €WLLIVAN CURLEY (1966) ; NORMAND E. DU- 
MONT 1967); JOHN FALL (1967); ROBERT N. 
SHERIDAN (1965). 

ABP: — WALTER BRADBURY; STUART DANIELS; 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, JR.; JAMES SILBERMAN; J. RAN- 
DALL W-ELIAMS. 


American Federation of Labor—Congress of 
Industral = Organizations—American Library 
Association (ASD) Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups 

To discover ways of encouraging libraries to 
develop specialized library services which will be 
useful t» labor groups. Chairman, SAMUEL L. 
simon, New Utrecht Division, Brooklyn P.L., 
1743 Seth St. (1967); secretary, BERNARD 
scHwar, Madison, Wis., P.L. (1966). 

ALA—BERNARD F. DOWNEY (1965); THERESA 
FLANDERS (1967); ELIZABETH H. GROSS (1966); 
MRS. JEEN HOPPER (1967) ; KATHERINE PRESCOTT 
(1966) F. CHARLES TAYLOR (1965); JEROME 
connic&- (1965). 
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AFL-CIO— THOMAS coscrove, American Fed- 
eration of State, County, and Municipal Employ- 
ees, 815 Mt. Vernon Place, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; MRS. RUTH GREENBERG, Connecticut State 
Labor Council, 100 Willow St. Waterbury, 
Conn.; AL. HERLING, American Bakery & Con- 
fectionery Workers International Union, 1120 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C.; IRWIN 
KLASS, The Federation News, 666 N. Lake Shore 
Dr., Chicago; ROBERT c. PORTER, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 716 N. Rush St., 


Chicago; JULIUS ROTHMAN, Community Services. 


Activities, AFL-CIO, 815 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; JACK A. sessions, AFL-CIO, Dept. 
of Education, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; MRS. JEAN WEBBER, librarian, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Publication—Library Service to Labor, sent 
twice a year to ASD members and selected labor 
officials; edited by THERESA FLANDERS. 


American Association of Law Libraries—Ameri- 
can Library Association (RSD-RTSD)-Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries Joint Committee 
on Government Publications 

Chairman, RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing; AALL, VINCENT E. FIOR- 
paist, Rutgers Univ. Law L., 53 Washington St., 
Newark 2; ALA, THOMAS S. SHAW, Library 
School, Louisiana State Univ. Baton Rouge; 
ARL, mr. CHAPIN; SLA, FRANK J. BERTALAN, 
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Dept. of Library Science, Catholic Univ. of 
America, Washington, D.C. 


Association of American Library Schools— 
LED-RSD Joint Committee to Study the Con- 
tent of Reference Courses 

Established for a two-year period in 1963 to: 
study the content and teaching methodologies in 
the area of reference materials and services; to 
explore newer techniques, resources, and areas 
of interest; to encourage experimentation; to 
disseminate information about new develop- 
ments; to stimulate the production of textual and 
audio-visual materials to support the educational 
process needed to produce effective reference per- 


sonnel. LOW COS 

Chairman, MARTHA T. BOAZ, Univ. of Southern AND PAMPHLET FILES 
California, Los Angeles; WALLACE J. BONK; MRS. ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (AALS) ; HELEN M. FOCKE $3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 

> (RSD); THOMAS J. GALVIN; MARGARET ENID 12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 
KNOX (RSD); MRS. WINIFRED C. LADLEY (LED). FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 

Association of Research Libraries-ACRL Met- mail along with handy size-chart and 
calf Project Advisory Committee additional details. No obligation or sales- 

Chairman, KEYES D. METCALF, 68 Fairmont St., man follow-up. 


Belmont, Mass.; CURTIS BRADFORD; VERNER W. Magatiles sell themselves 
CLAPP; RALPH E. ELLSWORTH; RICHARD B. HAR- 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


WELL; WILLIAM H. JESSE; STEPHAN A. MCCARTHY; 
FRANK B. ROGERS, M.D.; EILEEN THORNTON} FRED- P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
ERICK H. WAGMAN ; EDWIN E. WILLIAMS. 





Bring the heavens 
to earth... 
right in your library 


Who could forget a galaxy when it's seen 
face to face? Who wouldn't know a star 
. when it's put in its place? Who could fail 
to understand what's taking place, when 
taking part in it? 
By bringing the heavens to earth, right in 
your library, with Hubbard's Basic Trans- 
T parent Celestial Globe, you will provide im- 
i E. portant resource material for students. Be- 
: cause it is designed for self-learning, earth- 


Answer the how and the why by showing space relationships can be easily seen. Stu- 


dents can learn about the behavior of the 
stars, their usefulness to man and the pop- 
ulation of the universe as it exists. 


* New library resource material for all ages 
* Single student or group use 
* Shows major constellations and stars : 
* Easily, accurately set, any time, any place Order from your library or school supply dealer. 
* Sturdy construction, safe, durable 12-inch Basic Celestial Globe, BCG-310 $29.95. 
* Beautiful, colorful display—an (pictured) 
attractive addition to your library 12-inch Globe, full horizon mtg., CG-300 $49.90. 


* Low cost, ideal supplement to world globes cC E33» 
Write for free Guide to Aids for Creative Teaching 
in Astronomy * Geology - Weather - Oceanography qt] > 


HUBBARD SCIENTIFIC COMPANY Dept. ALA, P.O. Box 105, Northbrook, III. 60062 
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BUY ONE—GET 


Ween you buy a Seal dry mounting press Commercial 200 or 
anothe model with the same built-in versatility, you get four 
potenti& uses unavailable with any other single equipment on 
the ma~et today. And how quickly the modest investment made 
is retuer ed by this unusual adaptability. 


cunt a variety of materials with Seal MT5 or Fotoflat dry 
mounting tissue; laminate a broad range of pliable and rigid ma- 
terials «ith Seal-Lamin laminating film: cloth back or hinge with 
Charte: dry backing cloth and ‘‘lift’’ black and white or full color 
printec matter from any clay coated paper for projectorals or 
light be-es with Transpara-film. 


Tæ swing is to Seal; the only one-stop package line from 
tackers and tissues to presses offered by your industrial photo- 
graphie dealer. Call now. The pleasure will be his, and yours too! 


SEL. INCORPORATED AY SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 
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That’ SEAL for you! 
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TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 





Each of the thirteen divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c), of the Bylaws: 
“Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of librar- 
ies, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librarians 
is interested in the general improvement and 


: Cxtension of library services for children and 


young people. AASL has specific responsibility 
for— 


1. Planning of programs of study and service for the 
improvement and extension of library services in 
elementary and secondary schools as a means of 
strengthening the educational program. 

2. Evaluation, selection, and interpretation of books 
and nonbook materials as they are used in the con- 
text of the school program. 

3. Stimulation of continuous study and research to 
improve standards and procedures in the school 
library field and to establish criteria of evaluation. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within the 
American Library Association in areas of mutual 
concern. 

5. Representation and interpretation of the need for 
and function of school libraries to other educa- 
tional and lay groups. 

6. Stimulation of professional growth, improvement of 
the status of school librarians, and encouragement 
of participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-activity divisions. 

. Conduct of activities and projects for improvement 
and extension of service in the school library when 
such projects are beyond the scope of type-of-activ- 
ity divisions, after specific approval by the ALA 
Council. 


The American Association of School Librarians 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1951, 
and a department of NEA in June 1960. 

Officers—President, VIRGINIA McJENKIN, Fulton 
County School System, Atlanta; vice-president 
and president-elect, ELEANOR E. AHLERS, State 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash.; 
second vice-president, MRS. RACHAEL W. De- 
ANGELO, Graduate School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; 
recording secretary, MISS FREDDY L. SCHADER, 
Arkansas Library Commission, Little Rock; 
evecutive secretary, DOROTHY A. McGINNIss, ALA 
headquarters. 


all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


Board of Directors—The officers plus: JEAN 
LOWRIE (past president); MARY PHYLLIS BRINE; 
JANICE J. BYINGTON; CAROLYN CRAWFORD; MARY 
V. GAVER; MURIEL J. HAMILTON; SARA JAFFARIAN; 
BLANCHE E. JANECEK ; SARAH L. JONES; MARGARET 
KALP; MRS, WINIFRED C. LADLEY; ALICE LOHRER; 
NELL R. MANUEL; MRS. BETTY MARTIN; JOHN 
ROWELL (ex officio) ; MRS. AILINE THOMAS. 

Publications—The division publishes a quar- 
terly journal, School Libraries, edited by JOHN 
ROWELL, Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
State Dept. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 
It is sent free to all members and is not available 
by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee—Chairman, RUBY BROWN, 
Frost Intermediate School, Jackson, Mich. 
(1966); Mns. ETHEL CLARICE ALSTON (1967); 
MRS. MARGARET DEES (1966); JEAN NELSON 
(1965). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RHETA CLARK, 
State Dept. of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
(1965) ; HAZELLE ANDERSON (1966) ; MRS. CARRIE 
ROBINSON (1965); EVELYN R. ROBINSON (1967) ; 
MISS FREDDY L. SCHADER (1965); KATHERINE 
TRICKEY (1967). 

ALA Detroit Conference Program Committee— 
Chairman, ELEANOR E. AHLERS, State Dept. of 
Education, Olympia, Wash. (1965); mrs. FAITH 
MURDOCH (1965) ; MRS. ALMA STANLIS (1965). 

NEA New York Conference Program Commit- 
tee—Chairman, MRS. RACHAEL DeANGELO, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia (1965); MRS. LILLIAN 
sHAPIRO (1965). 

Elections Committee—Chairman, REV. EDWARD 
T. LaMORTE, St. Rita High School, 6310 S. Clare- 
mont St, Chicago (1965); ray rnv (1965); 
MRS. MARION S. LAUNDRY (1965); ELIZABETH 
VOGENTHALER (1965). 

Elementary School Libraries Committee— 
Chairman, ELINOR YUNGMEYER, Oak Park Elem. 
Schools, 122 Forest, Oak Park, Ill. (1967); 
ELIZABETH HODGES (1965) ; MRS. ADRIANNE LUNS- 
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FORD (1967); MRS. ELOISE NORTON (1966) ; vin- 
GINIA PETMAN (1967) ; DONNA sEcRIST (1967). 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Award: Advisory Committee—To act in an ad- 
visory capacity to Encyclopaedia Britannica in 
the selection of school systems to be given money 
awards for showing improvement in their ele- 
mentary school library programs. Chairman, 
MILDRE® WINSLOW, Campus School Library, West- 
ern Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo (1965); mrs. 
HELEN FATTIG (1965); SISTER MARY GIROLAMA, 
O.P. (7965) ; EILENE M. MORRISON (1965) ; MRS. 
NANCY WALKER (1965). 

Gro&sr-Americana Scholarship Awards Com- 
mittee—See the article in this issue announcing 
the 1985 ALA awards. 

Imp-ovement and Extension of School Library 
Service: Committee—Chairman, MRS. ALICE RUSK, 
Baltinxre Public Schools, 3 E. 25th St. (1966) ; 
MRS. J7 DEWAR (1966) ; MARVIN HOWELL (1967) ; 
MRS. MARGARET MARY JONES (1967) ; MRS. SUSAN 
BUSH EINDSEY (1966); NELL MANUEL (1965); 
LOUISE MEREDITH (1966); HELEN RICE (1966). 

Inst-uctional Materials Committee—Chairman, 
RICHA®) DARLING, Montgomery County Public 
Schoots, Rockville, Md. (1965) ; JOHN BRADBURY 
(1967); MRS. LOUELLA CRAWFORD (1966) ; Mns. 
CHARD@TTE DAVIS (1967); VIOLA FITCH (1966) ; 
LEONSED JOHNSON (1965) ; MRS. ISABEL MCCAUL 
(1966). 

Kneop School Libraries Project Advisory Com- 
mittee—Chairman, MARY V. GAVER, Graduate 
Schocl of Library Service, Rutgers Univ. (1968) ; 
ELEAMOR E. AHLERS (ex officio, 1966) ; FRANCES 
HENN- (1966) ; PHYLLIS HOCHSTETTLER (1968) ; 
VIRGI*:A MCJENKIN (ex officio, 1965) ; VIRGINIA 
MATHEWS (1965) ; MARGARET NICHOLSEN (1968). 

Midwest Program of Airborne Television In- 
struc&on Advisory Committee—To act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Midwest Program of Air- 
borne Television Instruction in the field of ma- 
terial to enrich the television teaching. Chair- 
man, MRS. ELNORA M. PORTTEUS, Dept. of Library 
Science, Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio (1965) ; 
NELLA BAILEY (1965); ESTHER BURRIN (1965); 
ESTH-3 CARTER (1965). 

NFA Advisory Committee—To advise concern- 
ing the NEA headquarters office and activities 
with NEA departments. Chairman, EVELYN 
THOR-TON, Arlington County Public Schools, 
1426 N. Quincy St., Arlington, Va. (1967) ; mrs. 
LILLEN BATCHELOR (1966); MAE GRAHAM 
(1967) ; MARY HELEN MAHAR (1967); MARILYN 
MILLAR (1967). 

Neminating Committee—Chairman, MRS. SARA 
K. SEF7GLEY, Library School, Florida State Univ., 
Tallaiassee (1965); CRYSTAL MCNALLY (1965); 
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MARY LOUISE MANN (1965) ; MATTIE RUTH MOORE 
(1965) ; M. BERNICE WIESE (1965). 

Professional Relations Committee—To seek 
opportunities for AASL and non-ALA profes- 
sional organizations responsible for the educa- 
tion and welfare of youth to identify common 
interests, areas of work, and problems; to inter- 
pret the objectives and program of school li- 
braries and of AASL to such groups and to de- 
velop ways of working together; to keep 
informed of progress of all units within AASL 
making contacts with other professional groups 
in order to insure a unified program of presenta- 
tion. Chairman, LOUISE ANTHONY, School District 
#68, Skokie, Ill. (1965); WILLIAM E. CALE 
(1966) ; MRS. BETTY LUNNON (1967); HELEN C. 
OESCHGER (1965). 
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Professional Status and Growth Committee— 


To conduct or direct through special subcommit- 
tees, programs to stimulate professional growth, 
to improve the status of school librarians, and 
to encourage active participation of the members 
of AASL in many type-of-activity divisions of 
ALA. Chairman, MRS. HELEN BENNETT, Dept. of 
Education, Dover, Del. (1965) ; MURRAY ANDREWS 
(1966) ; MRS. DOROTHY BLAKE (1967); CRYSTAL 
MCNALLY (1966); LORRAINE TOLMAN (1965). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, JEAN LOWRIE, Western Michigan 
Univ., Kalamazoo (1965); ELEANOR E. AHLERS 
(1965); MRS. RACHAEL DeANGELO (1965); vir- 
GINIA MCJENKIN (1965). 

Publications Committee—To suggest to the 
ALA Editorial Committee publications needed 
in the field of school librarianship with possible 
authors; to encourage and assist capable con- 
tributors in placing articles on school libraries 
in appropriate magazines. Chairman, mrs. 


FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON, Woman's College of mt 


Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro (1965); 
FRANCES FLEMING (1966); PHYLLIS HOCHSTETT- 
LER (1965) ; JOHN ROWELL (ex officio, 1965). 


I 


School Libraries Editorial Committee—Chair- , 


man, JOHN ROWELL, Bureau of Curriculum De- 
velopment, Dept. of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. (1965); MRS. LENA CORNISH (1965) ; 
FRANCES FLEMING (1967); MARY V. GAVER 
(1965) ; MRS. LEONELLA JAMESON (1965); MAR- 
GARET KALP (1966) ; ELINOR YUNGMEYER (1965). 

Secondary School Libraries Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. LOIS BLAU, East Senior High School 
Library, Madison, Wis. (1966); mrs. LILLIAN 
BATCHELOR (1965); FRANCES HATFIELD (1965); 
MRS. ELLA B. MCCAIN (1967). 

Standards Committee—To conduct, or to direct 
through special subcommittees, a continuous 
study for maintenance, implementation, and sup- 
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port of standards for school libraries; to work 
with regional accrediting associations in revision 
of standards for school libraries to meet chang- 
ing objectives of education. Chairman, MILDRED 
L. NICKEL, School Libraries, 401 S. Capitol, 
Lansing, Mich. (1966); ELENORA ALEXANDER 
(1967); JOSEPH BLAKE (1967); WARREN HICKS 
(1966); SARAH JONES (1966); GLADYS LEES 
(1966); MARTHA sTUCKY (1966); RUTH WAT- 
KINS (1966). 

State Assembly Planning Committee—To en- 
courage group participation at the local level 
in the activities which fall within the field of 
responsibility of the division; to advise affiliated 
state and regional organizations on activities of 
AASL; and to plan meetings of the State As- 
sembly. Chairman, MRS. JANIE GoocH, Belmont 


“High School, Dayton (1966); MRS. VIVIAN AN- 
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DREWS (1965); MRS. VIRGINIA DOOLEY (1965); 
MRS. ELSIE HOLLAND (1966); MISS TREAN MAD- 
pox (1966); EVELYN PETERS (1966); MARION 
SCOTT (1966); EVELYN THORNTON (1965). 

Student Assistants Committee—To study and 
encourage the use of students as library assist- 
ants in schools; to secure the cooperation of all 
state library associations in improving the status 
and services of student assistants; to offer these 
cooperating associations assistance in develop- 
ing and improving programs of service for stu- 
dent assistants of the possibilities in librarian- 
ship. Chairman, EMILY BOYCE, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, N.C. (1965) ; MARILYN MIL- 
LER (1966); ESTELLA REED (1965); MRS. ROSE 
VINCENT (1965). 


SECTIONS 

Supervisors Section 

Officers—Chairman, SARA JAFFARIAN, Lexing- 
ton, Mass., Public Schools; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, GLADYS LEES, Tacoma, Wash., 
Public Schools; secretary-treasurer, MRS. FLOR- 
ENCE SIMMONS, Chattanooga, Tenn., Public 
Schools. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Libraries is 

responsible for the functions of the ALA per- 

taining to all library services performed on a 

provincial, state, or territorial level, including 

the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. ASL has 

specific responsibility for— 

I. Planning of studies of provincial, state, or terri- 
torial libraries as institutions. 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards for this 
type of library. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within the ALA 


that have a bearing on this type of library. 

4. Representation and interpretation of the role, func- 
tions, and services of provincial, state, and terri- 
torial libraries within and outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in this type of library and stimulation of 
their participation in appropriate type-of-activity 
divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities for the improvement and ex- 
tension of provincial, state, and territorial libraries 
when such projects are beyond the scope of type- 
of-activity divisions, after specific approval by the 
ALA Council. 

7. The selection and evaluation of materials related 
to the library functions of the provinces, states, and 
territories, including authority to cooperate with 
other national organizations whose interests parallel 
those of the division in the selection and evaluation 
of materials. 


The American Association of State Libraries 
became a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

Officers—President, MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, 
California State L., Sacramento; vice-president 
and president-elect, MARYAN E. REYNOLDS, Wash- 
ington State L., Olympia; secretary, ROBERT R. 
MCCLARREN, Indiana State L., Indianapolis; mem- 
ber-at-large, GENEVIEVE M. CASEY, Michigan State 
L., Lansing; Councilor, MRS. RUTH O. LONG- 
wonTH, Montana State L. Commission, Missoula 
(1966) ; past president, ELOISE Q. EBERT, Oregon 
State L., Salem; ex officio, JOHN c. LORENZ, Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education and Cultural Af- 
fairs, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; 
JENNINGS woop, The Library of Congress; ex- 
ecutive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA 
headquarters. 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the State Libraries de- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin, and in the Pres- 
ident's Newsletter, sent to all members twice a 
year. 


COMMITTEES 


Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

Committee on Implementation of Standards— 
To initiate activities, projects, and programs to 
implement the Standards for Library Functions 
at the State Level. Chairman, PAXTON P. PRICE, 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; WILLIAM T. ALDERSON; 
GENEVIEVE M. CASEY; SALLIE FARRELL; EDITH L. 
HARY; ESTELLENE P. WALKER. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. v. 
GENEVIEVE GALICK, Massachusetts Division of 
Library Extension, Boston; MARGARET E. HOLDEN; 
LOUISE NIXON. 

Planning Committee—Chairman, MRS. CARMA 
R. LEIGH, California State L., Sacramento (1965) ; 

(Continued on page 904) 
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Thousands of schools and libraries bought 
the Encyclopedia International because it 
promised something they needed. They 
bought it while it was still being published, 
because it was Grolier who made the 
promises. Volume by volume, these prom- 
ises have been kept: 

1. The International is completely new and 
original—not a revision of an earlier edi- 
tion or a rehash from other reference 
materials. It has been written and edited 
in the 1960's, rather than from the 
perspective of the pre-nuclear age. 

2. The International is totally readable, 
written to interest and inform the non- 
specialist; edited by George A. Cornish, 
formerly Executive Editor, New York 
Herald Tribune. 

3. The International satisfies elementary 
school students and adults, too, be- 
cause it is detailed without being dull, 
complete without being clinical. 


4. The International is modern. It meets 
the needs of today's students and teach- 
ers as established by research and field 
studies of the Shores (University of 
Illinois) Survey. 

5. The International is authoritative — the 
work of some 1,800 expert contributors 
—and produced under the distinguished 
editorial direction of Dr. Lowell A. Mar- 
tin, formerly Dean, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers: The State Uni- 
versity. 

Now, with the completion of volume 20, 

the Index, the promise is delivered in full. 

This 120,000-entry Index is the work of 

Sarita Robinson, formerly Editor, Reader's 

Guide to Periodical Literature. 


To the many thousands of schools and li- 
braries who placed confidence in the in- 
tegrity of Grolier, we offer thanks. To those 
who have not yet seen the International, 
we invite inspection. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL. 


A PUBLICATION OF Grolier 


INCORPORATED 


SCHOOL & LIBRARY DIVISION e 575 Lexington Avenue * New York, N. Y. 10022 


, Ameriean Association of State Libraries 


(Continued from page 901) 
JEAN C@NNOR (1967); JOHN c. FRANTZ (1965) ; 
RALPH H. FUNK (1966); ERNESTINE GRAFTON 
(1966) DAVID C. PALMER (1967) ; NETTIE B. TAY- 
LOR (1957); DORMAN H. WINFREY (1966). 

Stancards Evaluation Committee—To make a 
continuous review of the Standards for Library 
Functions at the State Level, with an annual 
progress report beginning at the annual meet- 
ing of 1964, with a report recommending needed 
changes in 1967. Chairman, MRS. ELIZABETH H. 
nucHer. North Carolina State L., Raleigh; 
ERNEST DOERSCHUK; PAGE INGRAHAM; ROBERT R. 
MCCLARREN; NETTIE B. TAYLOR. 

Survey and Standards Committee—To advise 
staff icr Survey of Library Functions of the 
States. and develop quantitative and qualitative 
standamds; includes representatives from related 
organizetions. Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, 
California State L., Sacramento; HENRY DREN- 
NAN; CHARLOTTE C. DUNNEBACKE (American Assn. 
of Law Ls.) ; n. c. JoNEs (Society of American 
Archivists) ; DAVID V. KERNS (National Legislat- 
ive Conference) ; JOHN G. LORENZ; MRS. MILDRED 
P. MCKAY; LUCILE NIX; MARTHA PARKS; MARYAN 
E. REYNOLDS; CLEMENT M. SILVESTRO (American 
Assn. ‘or State and Local History); HANNIS s. 
SMITH: HERBERT WILTSEE (Council of State Gov- 
ernmer:s). Staff: PHILLIP MONYPENNY, director; 
MARY EDNA ANDERS; LEON CARNOVSKY; ED. A. 
WIGHT. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The *ssociation of College and Research Li- 

braries represents the libraries of higher educa- 

tion (c? those institutions supporting formal edu- 
catior above the secondary school level), inde- 

pendem: research libraries, and specialized li- 

braries. ACRL has specific responsibility for— 

l. The identification and evaluation of book and 
nonbook materials useful in college, university, 
anc research libraries; the identification of prin- 
ciples and establishment of criteria involved in 
thei- selection and use; the stimulation of the 
prccwction of such materials; and the respon- 
sibility for activities related to the bibliography, 
comcilation, publication, study, and review of 
professional literature in its area of responsibility. 

2. Plerning of programs of study and service for 
coli-ze and university, research, and specialized 
libraries. 

3. Establishment and evaluation of standards in 
appropriate fields. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALa as they relate to college and university, 
research, and specialized libraries. 

5. Representation and interpretation of college and 
university, research, and specialized libraries in 
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contacts within and outside the profession through 
appropriate publications and other activities. 

6. Stimulation of the development of librarians and 
librarianship in college and university, research, 
and specialized libraries and stimulation of the 
participation of its members and in appropriate 
type-of-activity divisions. 

7. Conduct of activities and projects for the im- 
provement and extension of service in college and 
university, research, and specialized libraries when 
such activities and projects are beyond the scope 
of type-of-activity divisions, after specific approval 
by the ALA Council. 


ACRL became an ALA division in 1938. 

Officers—President, ARCHIE L. McNEAL, Univ. 
of Miami L., P.O. Box 9011, Coral Gables, Fla.; 
vice-president and president-elect, HELEN M. 


BROWN, Wellesley College L., Wellesley, Mass.; — 


past president, NEAL R. HARLOW, Graduate School 
of Library Service, Rutgers Univ.; executive sec- 
retary, GEORGE M. BAILEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers and section 
chairmen, vice-chairmen, and past chairmen plus: 
JACK E. BROWN (1965); ANDREW J. EATON 
(1965); E. WALFRED ERICKSON (1967); RUTH 
M. ERLANDSON (1968); ELLIOTT HARDAWAY 
(1967) ; MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS (1967); REV. 
JOVIAN LANG (1968) ; RUTH ELLEN SCARBOROUGH 
(1968) ; RUSSELL SHANK (1965) ; MRS. MARGARET 
K. SPANGLER (1965); EDWARD E. STANFORD 
(1967) ; ROBERT L. TALMADGE (1966). 

Publications—College and Research Libraries 
is published bimonthly, January-November. It is 
sent to all ACRL members. Subscriptions to 
nonmembers, $5 per year; single copies, $1.25. 
Editor, DAVID KASER, Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 

Numbers of ACRL Monograph Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order 


basis. Orders for this series should be addressed" 


to the Publishing Department, ALA headquar- 
ters. Editor, WILLIAM V. JACKSON, Dept. of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series are . 
available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Orders should be addressed to the Micro- 
publication Service, Univ. of Rochester Press, 
Rochester 3, N.Y. Editor, MRS. MARGARET K. 
TOTH, Univ. of Rochester Press. 

Choice: Books for College Libraries began 
publication in March 1964. Published monthly, 
11 issues a year (combined July-August issue). 
$20 a year; single copies, $2. Editor, RICHARD K. 
GARDNER, Olin L., Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, 
Conn. 06457. 


COMMITTEES 
Committee on Appointments (1964) and Nom- 
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inations (1965)—Chairman, JOHN M. DAWSON, 


„à. Univ. of Delaware Ls., Newark; GEORGE S. BONN; 


ANDREW J. EATON (ex officio); MISS JOHNNIE 
GIVENS; STANLEY MCELDERRY ; JOSEPH H. REASON; 
DONALD E. THOMPSON; JAMES O. WALLACE. 

Committee on Appointments (1965) and Nom- 
inations (1966)—Chairman, CHARLES M. ADAMS, 
Woman's College L., Univ. of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; CLYDE H. CANTRELL; JOHN M. DAW- 
SON (ex officio) ; PATRICIA PAYLORE; DONALD T. 
SMITH; MRS. MARGARET K. SPANGLER; NORMAN 
TANIS; HELEN M. WELCH. 

Association of Research Libraries and ACRL 
Metcalf Project Advisory Committee—See entry 
under Division Joint Committees. 

Budget Committee—Chairman, NEAL R. HAR- 


- ^.LOQW, Graduate School of Library Service, Rut- 


gers Univ.; GEORGE M. BAILEY; HELEN M. BROWN; 
ARCHIE L. MCNEAL. 

Advisory Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational and Professional Organizations—Chair- 
man, STANLEY L. WEST, Univ. of Florida Ls., 
Gainesville (1966); RICHARÐ J. BECK (1966); 
THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1966); REV. CLYDE E. 
EDDY (1965); EDWARD M. HEILIGER (1966); 
HELEN L. SEARS (1965); RUSSELL SHANK (1967) 
(all ex officio). 

Committee on Grants—Chairman, ARTHUR T. 
HAMLIN, Univ. of Cincinnati L. (1967) ; GEORGE 
M. BAILEY (ex officio) ; HUMPHREY G. BOUSFIELD 
(1966); HELEN M. BROWN, (1965); WEN cHAO 
CHEN (1965); MISS JOHNNIE GIVENS (1967) ; 
ARCHIE L. MCNEAL (ex officio). 

Committee on Liaison with Accrediting Agen- 
cies—Chairman, WILLIAM H. CARLSON, State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, Corvallis, Ore. (1966) ; 
ANNE C. EDMONDS (1966); WILLIAM JESSE 
(1967); NORMAN E. TANIS (1966); EILEEN 
HORNTON (1965); DAVID C. WEBER (1965). 

Committee on Library Services—Chairman, 
MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP, Monteith Library Proj- 
ect, Wayne State Univ., Detroit (1966) ; GEORGE 

.S. BONN (1965); MRS. FRANCES N. CHENEY 
(1965) ; HAROLD D. GORDON (1965) ; NATALIE N. 
NICHOLSON (1966); FRAZER G. POOLE (1967); 
ROBERT SCUDDER (1967). 

Committee on Library Surveys—Chairman, 
MARK M. GORMLEY, Univ. of Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee L. (1965); MARY EDNA ANDERS (1967); 
MORRIS A. GELFAND (1965) ; BERNARD KREISSMAN 
(1967) ; MAURICE F. TAUBER (1965). 

Committee on Local Arrangements-Detroit 
Cenference—Chairman, ROBERT T. GRAZIER, 
Wayne State Univ. Ls., Detroit; CARL ORGREN; 
MARY RUSKIN; NORMAN E. TANIS; HAROLD YOUNG. 

Planning and Action Committee—Chairman, 
HELEN M. BROWN, Wellesley College L., Welles- 
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ley, Mass. (ex officio); GEORGE M. BAILEY (ex 
officio) ; JOHN M. DAWSON (1967) ; NEAL HARLOW 
(ex officio) ; GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1965) ; ARCHIE 
L. MCNEAL (ex officio); LUCILE M. MORSCH 
(1965) ; KATHARINE M. STOKES (1967). 

Publications Committee—Chairman, EVERETT 
T. MOORE, Univ. of California Ls, Los Angeles 
(1965) ; BEN c. BOWMAN (1966) ; FLOYD M. CAM- 
MACK (1965); DONALD FERRIS (1967) ; WILLIAM 
R. ESHELMAN (1967); MARK M. GORMLEY 
(1966) ; DAVID W. HERON (1966) ; KEYES D. MET- 
CALF (1965); BASIL sTUART-sTUBBS (1965); 
DONALD E. THOMPSON (1967). 

Committee on Standards—Chairman, NORMAN 
E. TANIS, Henry Ford Community College L., 
Dearborn, Mich. (1966); FRANCIS P. ALLEN 
(1965); DONALD c. DAVIDSON (1966); E. WAL- 
FRED ERICKSON (1965); ELLEN LorD (1965); 
ELLSWORTH G. MASON (1965); ROBERT W. ORAM 


(1965); JOSEPH H. REASON (1966); PETER 
SPYERS-DURAN (1967); JAMES 0. WALLACE 
(1965). 

SECTIONS 


College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, H. VAIL DEALE, Beloit Col- 
lege Ls., Beloit, Wis.; vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect, HELEN L. SEARS, Wells College L., 
Aurora, N.Y.; past chairman, ELI M. OBOLER, 
Idaho State Univ. L., Pocatello; secretary, 
ERMINE STONE, Sarah Lawrence College L., 
Bronxville, N.Y. 


Committees 


Steering Committee—The current officers plus 
other officers for two previous years: CHARLES M. 
ADAMS, Woman’s College L., Univ. of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; HELEN BLISS, Eastern 
Oregon College L., La Grande; ANNE C. ED- 
MONDS, Mount Holyoke College L., South Hadley, 
Mass. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Community Use of 
Academic Libraries—Chairman, E. JUNIUS JOSEY, 
Savannah State College L., Savannah, Ga.; 
GEORGE C. ELSER, JR.; EDWARD C. HEINTZ; RICH- 
ARD C. QUICK; JANET F. SCHMIDT; JOHN E. SCOTT. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Non-Western Re- 
sources—Chairman, CHARLES M. ADAMS, Woman’s 
College L., Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro; 
PAUL H. BIXLER; ANNE C. EDMONDS; JAMES H. 
RICHARDS, JR.; PHILIP D. SHORE. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WARREN 
M. MORRIS, Knox College L., Galesburg, Ill.; 
REY. ANDREW L. BOWHUIS; DOROTHY M. DRAKE; 
DAN M. KING; MINNIE MCFADDEN. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, ELIZABETH E. MARTIN, 
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Foothi | College L., Los Altos Hills, Calif.; 
vice-casirman and chairman-elect, JAMES W. 
PIRIE, Flint Community Junior College L., Flint, 
Mich.: past chairman, NORMAN E. TANIS, Henry 
Ford Community College L., Dearborn, Mich.; 
secretary, MRS. ALICE B. GRIFFITH, Mohawk Valley 
Commanity College L., Utica, N.Y. 


Cow mittees 


Bib'wography Committee—Chairman, JAMES 
PIRIE, “lint Community Junior College L., Flint, 
Mich.; DAVID KING; HELEN PARAGAMIAN; BERN- 
ARD RINK; RUTH SCARBOROUGH. 

Insiruction and Use Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. “LICE B. GRIFFITH, Mohawk Valley Com- 
munity College L., Utica, N.Y.; BETTY HARRI- 
SON; WALTER JOHNSON; THOMAS MOONEY. 

Noranating Committee—Chairman, SHIRLEY 
EDSALL, Corning Community College L., Corning, 
N.Y.; NORMAN TANIS; JAMES O. WALLACE. 

Staxlards Committee—Chairman, HARRIETT 
cenuns, Mount San Antonio College L., Wal- 
nut, Calif.; WILLIAM G. CHAMBERS; DWIGHT L. 
CHAPMAN; GEORGE B. DAVIS; FRANK D. HANKINS; 
ROBERT T. JORDAN; LOTTIE SKIDMORE; NORMAN 
E. TANIS; THELMA V. TAYLOR. 


Rare Books Section 


Officers—Chairman, ROBERT ORMES DOUGAN, 
Henrr E. Huntington L. and Art Gallery, San 
Marire, Calif.; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, MARCUS A. McCORISON, American Anti- 
quarian Society L., Worcester, Mass.; past chair- 
man, EDWIN WOLF, rt, Library Company of Phila- 
delphia; secretary, MARION E. BROWN, University 
of Toronto Ls., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Subject Specialists Section 


Offeers—Chairman, CARSON W. BENNETT, 
Heidelberg College L., Tiffin, Ohio; vice-chair- 
man end chairman-elect, JAMES HUMPHRY, III, 
Metre»olitan Museum of Art L., New York; 
past chairman, WRAYTON E. GARDNER, Pius XII 
Meme-ial L., St. Louis Univ.; secretary, MARY 
FRANczZs PINCHES, Case Institute of Technology 
L., Ceveland (1964—67). 


Ag-culture and Biological Sciences Sub- 

sect^on 

Offeers—Chairman, WAYNE R. COLLINGS, Col- 
lege o Agriculture L., Univ. of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln; ~ice-chairman and chairman-elect, FLEMING 
BENNzrT, Agricultural Experiment Station L., 
Univ. of Florida, Gainesville; past chairman, 
KIRBY B. PAYNE, National Agricultural L., Wash- 
ington D.C.; secretary, ANN E. KERKER, School 
of Veterinary Science and Medicine L., Purdue 
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Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 
Art Subsection 


Officers—Chairman, JOHN D. HOAG, Art L., 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, WILLIAM DANE, Newark P.L.; 
past chairman, STANLEY T. LEWIS, Klapper L., 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y.; secretary, GERD 
MUEHSAM, Cooper Union L., New York (1963- 
65). 


Law and Political Science Subsection 


Officers—Chairman, ponis J. DETWILER, Detroit 
P.L.; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, JOHN 
FALL, New York P.L.; past chairman, ROBERT C. 
MILLER, Marquette Univ. Memorial L., Milwau- 
kee; secretary, ROBERT W. SCHAAF, The Library 


of Congress (1964-67) ; member-at-large, Execu- -~ 


tive Committee, JANET M. RIGNEY, Council on , 


Foreign Relations, New York. 


Slavic and East European Subsection 


Officers—Chairman, ANDREW TURCHYN, Indiana 
Univ. L., Bloomington; vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect, ELEANOR BUIST, Columbia Univ. L., 
New York; past chairman, LAWRENCE H. MILLER, 
Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana; secretary, PAUL L. 
HORECKY, The Library of Congress; member-at- 
large, Executive Committee, RUDOLPH LEDNICKY, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley. 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, ORVILLE L. EATON, Cen- 
tral Michigan Univ., Mount Pleasant; chairman- 
elect and secretary, MRS. MILDRED H. LOWELL, 
Division of Library Science, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington; past chairman, BENJAMIN B. 
RICHARDS, Chatham College L., Pittsburgh. 


University Libraries Section 


Officers—Chairman, ANDREW J. EATON, Wash- 
ington Univ. Ls., Skinker and Lindell Blvds., St. 
Louis; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, EVERETT 
T. MOORE, Univ. of California Ls., Los Angeles; 
past chairman, DALE M. BENTZ, State Univ. of 
Iowa L., Iowa City; secretary, NATALIE N. NICH- 
otson, Hayden Memorial L., Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries represents libraries which serve pa- 
tients, medical, nursing, and other professional 
staffs in hospitals, and inmates or residents and 
professional staffs in institutions. These libraries 
are an integral part of the care programs pro- 
vided by hospitals and institutions. AHIL has 
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specific responsibility for— 

l. The selection and use of all types of library 
materials pertinent to the readers served and to 
the staffs serving them, and for activities related 
to the bibliography, compilation, publication, 
study, and review of professional literature in its 
area of responsibility. 

2. Planning of programs of study and service for 
improving hospital and institution libraries. 

3. Establishment, promotion, and evaluation of stand- 
ards for these libraries. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of units within ALA 
that have a bearing on hospital and institution 
libraries. 

5. Representation and interpretation of hospital li- 
braries to medical and allied professional agencies, 
and institution libraries to professional groups 
connected with prisons, state training schools, 
„and other institutions. 

6. Stimulation of the professional growth of hospital 
and institution librarians and their participation 
in appropriate type-of-activity divisions. 

7. The conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in hospital and 
institution libraries when such projects are beyond 
the scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the ALA Council. 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries was constituted in June 1956. 

Officers—President, MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER, 
Cleveland P.L.; vice-president and president- 
elect, WILLIAM K. BEATTY, Archibald Church 
Medical L., Northwestern Univ., 303 E. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago; secretary, M. JEAN PAIGE (1966), 
V.A. Hospital L., Iowa City; executive secretary, 
ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: Mns. 
VERA S. FLANDORF (past president); MRS. CLAIRE 
J. ROTH (1966); MARION H. VEDDER (1965); 
MARY A. WALSH (1965). 

Publications—The AHIL Quarterly is distrib- 
uted free to members. Editor, BERTHA K. WILSON, 
R.R. 2, Ashmore, Ill. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee—Chairman, BERTHA K. 
WILSON, R.R. 2, Ashmore, Ill. (1965). 

Awards Committee—See AHIL Exceptional 
Service Award in the article in this issue an- 
nouncing the 1965 ALA awards. 

Bibliotherapy Committee—Chairman, RUTH M. 
TEWS, Mayo Clinic L., Rochester, Minn. (1965) ; 
MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR (1966); ALVA s. 
KLOTTER (1965); WILLIAM KONA (1966) ; HILDA 
K: LIMPER (1965) ; VIRGINIA F. LUDLOW (1966) ; 
MILDRED T. MOODY (1966). 

Subcommittee on Research Activities—Chairman, 
HARRIS C. MCCLASKEY, State Library, Olympia, Wash. ; 
others to be appointed. 


Subcommittee on The Troubled Child—Chairman, 
HILDA K. LIMPER, Cincinnati P.L.; HARRIS C. McCLAs- 
KEY (ex officio) ; JANE MANTHORNE; HUGH MOLLO- 
HAN; MRS. DORIS K. STOTZ; PAULINE WINNICK. 

Book Selection Criteria Committee—Chair- 
man, CLARA E. LUCIOLI, Cleveland. P.L.; mrs. 
HELEN H. HENDERSON}; WILLIAM T. HENDERSON; E. 
PEARL MOODY; one to be appointed. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MARY M. DOBNI- 
KAR, St. Anne's Hospital School of Nursing L., 
4950 W. Thomas St., Chicago (1965) ; MRS. EDNA 
BOWMAN (1966); MRS. FRANCES woop (1966). 

Conference Program Committee (Detroit, 
1965)—Chairman, MRS. DOROTHY P. ROMANI, 
Extension Dept., Detroit P.L., 8726 Woodward 
Ave.; JAMES EVENHUIS; MRS. BARBARA COE JOHN- 
SON; MARY MCNAMARA. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, MRS. HED- 
WIG ANN VAN DYKE, 12021 S. Yale Ave., Chicago 
(1965) ; ALEXANDER J. SKRZYPEK (1966). 

Institutional Survey Committee—Chairman, 
MARION H. VEDDER, Library Extension Division, 
New York State L., Albany; CHARLES J. ECKEN- 
RODE; ISABEL P. LYNCH; NETTIE B. TAYLOR; RAY 
L. TRAUTMAN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MARGARET 
M. KINNEY, V.A. Hospital L., Bronx; MRs. LOIS 
BELL MILLER; HELEN T. YAST. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, mrs. 
VERA S. FLANDORF, Children's Memorial Hospital 
L., 700 W. Fullerton, Chicago (1965) ; wit.LIAM 
K. BEATTY (1965); ELEANOR BRANDT (1966); 
MRS. CLAIRE J. ROTH (1966) ; MARTHA W. STOVALL 
(1965). 

Publications Advisory Committee—Chairman, 
FLORENCE MARKUS, V.A. Hospital L., Wood, Wis., 
(1966); MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR (ex 
officio) ; HELEN L. PRICE (1965) ; MRS. BETTY R. 
SHERWOOD (1965); BERTHA K. WILSON (ex off- 
cio) ; one to be appointed. 

Joint Committee on Revision of Hospital Li- 
brary Standards—To revise the current (1953) 
standards for hospital libraries and present them 
for adoption, to obtain the endorsement of re- 
lated associations, and to arrange for publication 
of the revised standards, the work to be carried 
out in cooperation with the associations which 
took part in the formulation of the present stand- 
ards, with the addition of the Catholic Library 
Association. 

Chairman, HELEN M. LANGE, Patients’ L., V.A. 
Research Hospital, 333 E. Huron St., Chicago; 
GILBERTA BARTOO; MRS. W. A. SCHILLER; SISTER 
MARY CONCORDIA, O.S.F. (Catholic L. Assn.) ; 
MRS. GERTRUDE GRANATELLI (Medical L. Assn.) ; 
MRS. HELEN HUELSMAN (Special Ls. Assn.). 

Special Projects Committee—Chairman, MARY 
A. WALSH, V.A. Hospital L., Northport, L.I., N.Y. 
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(1966) ; NEAL AUSTIN (1965) ; ELIZABETH DALTON 
(1966) ; MARGARET C. HANNIGAN (1965) ; GRACE 
J. LYC35 (1966) ; ELEANOR RICKER (1966). 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Piblic Library Association is interested in 
the geaeral improvement and expansion of pub- 
lic lib:ary services to all ages in various types 
of communities. PLA has specific responsibility 
for— 


l. Plaaning of programs of study and service for the 
puH e library as a total institution. 

2. Estiolishment, evaluation, and promotion of stand- 
ards in the public library field. 

3. Estiolishment of policies for selection, retention, 
and withdrawal of books and nonbook materials, 
and preparation of lists primarily useful to public 
libraries. 

4. Review of and bringing together the activities 
of a] units within the ALA that have a bearing 
on public library service. 

5. Rerp-esentation and interpretation of public librar- 
ies in contacts outside the profession. 

6. Stimulation of the professional development of 
pullic librarians and stimulation of participation 
by PLA members in appropriate type-of-activity 
div-sions. 

7. Conduct of activities and projects for improvement 
anc expansion of service in this type of library, 
whea such projects are beyond the scope of type- 
of-ectivity divisions, after specific approval by the 
AL® Council. 


The name of the division was changed to the 
Publi- Library Association in 1958. 

Offeers—President, WILLIAM CHAIT, Dayton 
P.L.; vice-president and president-elect, ALTA 
PARKS. Gary, Ind., P.L.; executive secretary, 
ELEAT OR A. FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 

Boe-d of Directors—The officers plus: RANSOM 
L. RICEARDSON (past president) ; JOHN F. ANDER- 
SON (1965); JUNE BAvLESS (1965); MARY J. 
CARTEE; GEORGE COEN (ex officio); HELEN D. 
HUTC=INSON (1967); HAROLD E. MARTELLE, JR. 
(196€ ; MRS. MARY K. MCCULLOCH (1968); 
ALTA PARKS (1965); FRANK B. SESSA (1968) ; 
JOSEEMINE WEAVER. 

Puications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the Public Libraries de- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin and the news- 
letter Just Between Ourselves, sent to all mem- 
bers tl ree times a year. 


COMMITTEES 


Co-mittee to Study Accreditation of Public 
Librcmes—Chairman, HAROLD L. ROTH, East 
Oranz, N.J., P.L.; LEONARD B. ARCHER; BAR- 
BARA BOYD; WILLIAM W. BRYAN; HENRY DRENNAN 
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(ex officio); MRS. JOSEPH E. GRYGOTIS; MRS. 
RUTH 0. LONGWORTH; DAVID PALMER; AGNES L. 
REAGAN; PAULINE WINNICK. 

Book-of-the-Month Club Award Commitiee— 
To advise the Book-of-the-Month Club in making 
its annual awards. Chairman, ROBERT N. SMITH, 
Flint River Regional L., Griffin, Ga.; ELIZABETH 
BURR; WILLIAM J. VAN BEYNUM. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, W. R. HENDER- 
son, Phoenix P.L.; LEO T. DINNAN; MARGARET 
FULMER; MARY E. PHILLIPS; MRS. RUTH H. ROCK- 
WOOD. 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

Foreign Book Selection Committee—To pro- 
duce buying lists, for publication, of books in 
European languages. Chairman, KATE KOLISH, 
Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; 
EDWIN W. SUDEROW; CELIA UDELL. 

Committee on Interlibrary Cooperation—Chair- 
man, WILLIAM RAIRIGH, Kent Carolina Public 
Libraries Assn., Ridgely, Md. (1966) ; mrs. VIR- 
GINIA S. COLLIER (1967); WILLIAM S. GELLER 
(1967); J. PHILLIP List (1965); ROBERT H. 
ROHLF (1966); MRS. CATHERINE W. WETTERLING 
(1965) ; E. LEONORE WHITE (1966). Consultants: 
MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN; MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP; 
MARILYN MILLER. 

Legislation Committee—See entry under ALA 
Legislation Committee. 

Committee on Metropolitan Area Library Serv- 
ice—Chairman, HAROLD L. HAMILL, Los Angeles 
P.L.; JOHN F. ANDERSON; JOHN T. EASTLICK; 
EMERSON GREENAWAY; KATHARINE M. HOLDEN; 
LOWELL A. MARTIN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, FRANK B. 
sESSA, Miami P.L.; HARRY F. COOK; JOHN T. 
EASTLICK; ANDREW GEDDES; FLORENE JORDAN; 
ERNEST I. MILLER; LOUISE F. REES. 


EARLE M. GLADDEN}; . 
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Public Library Activities Committee Chairs 


man, JOHN F. ANDERSON, Tucson P.L. (1965); 
HELEN D. HUTCHINSON (1967); MRS. RUTH T. 
KIERSTEAD (1967); GERALDINE LeMAY (1966); 
NOLAN LUSHINGTON (1967) ; ALTA PARKS (1965) ;, 
JOHN H. REBENACK (1965). 

Committee on Serving the Functionally Illit- 
erate—To be appointed. 

Committee on Standards—Chairman, DAVID 
MARSHALL STEWART, Nashville, Tenn. P.L. 
(1966); ROBERT S. AKE (1967); A. CHAPMAN 
PARSONS (1966); ELEANOR PLAIN (1966) ; DORO- 
THY STROUSE (1967); RUTH TUBBY (1965); 
LAMAR WALLIS (1965). 


SECTIONS 
Armed Forces Librarians Section 


Officers—President, JOSEPHINE E. WEAVER, 
Post L., Fort Devens, Mass.; vice-president and 
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president-elect, JOSEPHINE NEIL, Hq., 6th Naval 
District, Charleston, S.C.; second vice-president, 
EVELYN C. GILES, Post L., Fort Dix, N.J.; sec- 
retary, MRS. HELEN C. McCLAUGHRY, Base L., 
Lowry AFB, Colo.; past president, BARBARA A. 
PRINCE, Base L., 3970th STRAT Wing, APO 
283, New York, N.Y.; director, MARY J. CARTER, 
Personnel Services Section, Hq., PACAF, 
PFPPS-P, APO 953, San Francisco (1965). 


Committees 


Achievement Citation Committee—See the 
article in this issue announcing the 1965 ALA 
awards. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. VIVIAN 
McLARTY, Base L., Chanute AFB, Ill.; ELIZABETH 
CONNELLY; JUNE PAULSON; MRS, JEANETTE B. 
YATES. 

Civil Service Committee—Chairman, PAUL 
BURNETTE, U.S. Dept. of Army L., Washington, 
D.C.; ELIZABETH C. FULLER; KATHERINE L. MA- 
GREW. 

Methods and Equipment Index Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. VERNESE THOMPSON, Marine 
Corps Base, Bldg. 1122, Camp Pendleton, Calif.; 
ESTERMARY BROWN; MRS. BARBARA S. COX; KATH- 


. Type-of-Activity Divisions / Adult Services Division. 


RYN MUSHAKI; NELLIE B. STRICKLAND. 

Military Library Standards Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. MADGE BUSEY, Fort Belvoir, Va.; 
SYBLE ADAMS; MRS. MARY M. ANDREWS; HELEN 
E. BURGESS; MRS. RUTH BURWASH ; NANCY DICKIN- 
SON; MRS. JIMMIE MCWHORTER; MRS. HESTER 
MOUNTS; MRS. CATHERINE ROBINSON; FRANCES 
STORZ; GEORGE YOUNG. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MILDRED 
HAMMOND, Hq. Ist U.S. Army, Governors Is- 
land, N.Y.; MRS. DOROTHY FAYNE; MARJORIE 
RAMBO. 

Orientation Committee—Chairman, MARY 
CATHERINE BAKER, 13th Naval District, Puget 
Sound Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash.; vice- 
chairman, MARION MAUER, Special Services, U.S. 
Army Caribbean, Fort Amador, Canal Zone; 
WENDELL COON; MARYLEE NEWMAN; MRS. JOYCE 
MAYO; MRS. HESTER MOUNTS. 

Program and Arrangements Committee—Chair- 
man, EVELYN C. GILES, Post L., Fort Dix, N.J.; 
HELEN J. WALTERS. 

Section Development Committee—Chairman, 
EDWARD LISZEWSKI, Special Services L., Edge- 
wood Arsenal, Md.; ELIZABETH BITTLE; JULIA 
O'BRIEN. 





TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 


{those library services designed to provide con- 


tinuing educational, recreational, and cultural 
development for adults in all types of libraries. 
ASD has specific responsibility for— 


*l. Identification and evaluation of those materials 
(book and nonbook) which are useful in adult 
services (except reference); stimulation of the 
production and use of such materials; the identifi- 
cation of the principles involved in their selection 
and use for these purposes; and the responsibility 
for activities related to the bibliography, com- 
pilation, publication, study, and review of pro- 
fessional literature related to adult services. 

2. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division. 

3.'Conduct of activities and projects within its areas 
of responsibility. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 


5. Representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession. 

6. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions. 

7. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the total 
profession. 


The Adult Services Division was established at 
the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult Educa- 
tion Division. 

Officers—President, MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, 
Brooklyn P.L.; vice-president and president-elect, 
RUTH WARNCKE, School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve Univ., 11161 East Blvd., Cleveland; 
secretary, ROBERT R. MCCLARREN (1966), Indiana 
State L., 140 N. Senate, Indianapolis; executive 
secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: FERN 
LONG (past president) ; MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACK- 
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SHEAR (1967); MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW 
(1965); JULIUS R. (JACK) cHirwoop (1966); 
MRS. &LORENCE S. CRAIG (1967); MARGARET C. 
HANNAN (1966). 

Pulacations—Newsletter-Adult Services Di- 
vision (four issues a year); Library Service to 
Labor (two issues a year), both distributed free 
to members. 


COMMITTEES 


Adz.t Services Personnel Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. JEWELL MANSFIELD, Detroit P.L.; 
MRS. DITH P. BISHOP; VERONICA M. BOASI; CAR- 
LYLE L FRAREY; ELLIOTT KANNER; NOLAN LUSH- 
INGTO® ; ALICE E. MCKINLEY; JOHN T. THACKERY, 
JR.; FFTH WARNCKE. 

Bykzws Committee—Chairman, MARGARET F. 
BIRD, West Side Branch L., 713 Bridge St. N.W., 
Grane Rapids, Mich. (1965); MRS. AGATHA L. 
KLEIN (1967) ; MARY A. McKEOWN (1966) ; Mns. 
VIRGINE A E. PARKER (1967) ; MRS. NELL B. WRIGHT 


(19653. 
Coz'erence Program Committee (Detroit, 
1965,— Chairman, KENNETH E. KING, Detroit 


P.L.; MRS. AUDREY C. BIEL; MRS. JEWELL MANS- 
FIELD; HAMILTON STILLWELL; MRS. MARION K. 
WILCOX. 

Coaterence Program Committee (New York, 
1966,—Chairman, RUTH WARNCKE, School of Li- 
brary 3cience, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland; 
others to be appointed. 

Co»-dinating Committee on Materials—To ad- 
vise ea the handling of requests from members 
and eatside agencies in the field of the selection 
and use of adult materials, Chairman, KENNETH 
F. DUCHAC, Maryland Library Ext. Division, 301 
W. E-eston St., Baltimore (1967); MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH ABOLIN (1967); REID A. HOEY (1966); 
BERY. E. HOYT (1965) ; CHARLES D. KENT (1966) ; 
H. TEOMAS WALKER (1965). 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

Jowt Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Grours—See entry under Division Joint Com- 
mittees. 

Lie-ary Service to an Aging Population Com- 
mittee—Chairman, KATHLEEN B. HEGARTY, Boston 
P.L. 1967); MRS. KAY BOUTIN (1967) ; ROBERT 
S. BRAY (1966); MARGARET B. FREEMAN (ex 
officia. 1966) ; JAMES C. HOWE (1966) ; ROBERT R. 
McCI-RREN (1966); EMILY W. REED (1967); 
MAR™ M. REED (1966). Consultants: DOROTHY A. 
KITT; MRS. WINIFRED E. STONE. 

Neminating Committee—Chairman, KENNETH 
F. pt cHAC, Maryland Library Ext. Division, 301 
W. Ezeston St., Baltimore; BLANCHE W. COLLINS; 
MURZEL L. FULLER; ARTHUR T. HAMLIN; MRS. 
FRAMCES NEAL. 
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Notable Books Council—To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year. Chair- 
man, OSWALD F. JOERG, Davenport, Iowa, P.L. 
(1965) ; RALPH E. BLACK (1966) ; RIVA T. BRESLER 
(1965); MRS. ELIZABETH S. BRICKER (1966); 
JOHN F. HOPKINs (1965); EUGENE M. JOHNSON 
(1967) ; CLAYTON E. KILPATRICK (1967) ; ALICE 
K. MONROE (1967) ; MARTHA REYNOLDS (1967) ; 
CLAUDE L. SETTLEMIRE (1965); RAY W. SMITH 
(1966) ; EUNICE VON ENDE (1966). 

Joint ASD-RSD Committee on Orientation 
Project—Chairman, DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR, Enoch 
Pratt Free L., Baltimore; MARION M. ALLEN; 
MARGARET C. HANNIGAN; DAVID HENNINGTON; 
ROBERT J. MORGAN; DONALD A. REICHMANN; 
ELAINE VON OESEN. 

Program and Budget Committee—Chairman, 
FERN LONG, Cleveland P.L.; MARGARET C. HANNI- 
GAN; RUTH WARNCKE. 

Program Policy Committee—To delineate the 
outlines of goals and activities for the division. 
Chairman, HANNIS s. SMITH, Library Division, 
Dept. of Education, State Office Annex, 117 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. (1966); mrs. PA- 
TRICIA B. KNAPP (1967); EVELYN LEVY (1966); 
MRS. HOWARD STUCKERT, JR. (1967); GERTRUDE 
R. THUROW (1965). 

Publications Advisory Committee—Chairman, 
MARGARET E. MONROE, Univ. of Wisconsin Li- 
brary School, Madison (1966); LvLE EBERHART 
(1967) ; MURIEL L. FULLER (1966) ; PAUL GRATKE 
(1965); GERTRUDE R. THUROW (1965). 

Publishers Liaison | Committee—See 
under Division Joint Committees. 


entry 


Reading Guide Project, Author Selection and 
Advisory Committee—Biology—Chairman, MRS. DORO- 
THY McNUTT, Cincinnati P.L.; MRs. IRENE CAMPBELL; 
HELEN FOCKE; ANN E. KERKER; MRS. CHARLOTTE S. 


MITCHELL, Contemporary Drama—Chairman, GEORGE. „= 


Theatre Collection, New York P.L.; 
HOBART F. BEROLZHEIMER; FLORENCE BOOCHEVER; 
HERBERT CAHOON; RICHARD HART; MRS. RUTH N. 
Myers. Cultural Anthropology—To be appointed. 
Philosophy—Chairman, THEODORE SAMORE, Library. 
Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; MRS. MARGARET N. BESHORE; EVELYN LEVY; 
MRS, EMMA C. NIH; ROBERT M. PIERSON. Political 
Science—Chairman, KATE KOLISH, Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh; PAUL BIXLER; MRS. ELIZABETH S. BRICKER; 
R. RUSSELL MUNN; ROBERT E. SCUDDER. 

Reading Guide Project, Evaluation Committee— 
Chairman, HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, Univ. of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana; MRs. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR; 
MRS. KATHRYN J. GESTERFIELD; IDA GOSHKIN; JEAN- 
NETTE JOHNSON; JAMES C. MARVIN; WILSON THIEDE 
(consultant) . 

Reading Guide Project, Committee on Promotion, 
Series Two—Chairman, HOYT R. GALVIN, Charlotte 
P.L.; THOMAS BARENSFELD; MRS. LILLIAN MOORE 


FREEDLEY, 
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BRADSHAW; W. J. BRAKE; HAROLD GOLDSTEIN; MRS. 
PATRICIA B. KNAPP; THOMAS MANN; MILTON STERN; 
FRANCES A. SULLIVAN; CHARLES A. WEDEMEYER. 


Reading Improvement for Adults Committee— 
To survey what the field of reading improve- 
ment holds for library services to adults in col- 
lege, public, or special libraries. Chairman, 
KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN, Donnell Regional Center, 
New York P.L.; EDWARD W. BRICE (consultant) ; 
DETON J. BROOKS, JR. (consultant); MRs. AN- 
GELICA W. CASS (consultant) ; HARDY R. FRANKLIN 
(1966) ; DOROTHY A. KITTEL (1965); WINIFRED 
B. LINDERMAN (1966); CRAIG T. SENFT (consult- 
ant); EUNICE WOLFE (1967). 

Relations with State and Local Library As- 
sociations Committee—Chairman, MILDRED T. 
STIBITZ, Dayton P.L.; JEWELL DRICKAMER; NELL 
I. SCOTT; others to be appointed. 

Special Projects Committee—Has responsi- 
bility for initiation, counseling, and policymaking 
with regard to special projects for which grant 
funds are or may become available. Chairman, 
JOHN B. STRATTON, Oklahoma State Univ. L., 
Stillwater (1966); MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER 
(1969) ; DOROTHY BENDIX (1968); KENNETH E. 
KING (1967) ; DOROTHY A. KITTEL (1965). 

Study-Discussion Program Preject Advisory Com- 
mittee—Chairman, RUTH GREGORY, Waukegan, Ill., 
P.L.; MRS, FLORENCE S. CRAIG; LEONARD FREEDMAN; 
KENNETH E. KING; MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH D. NORTON; IDA GOSHKIN, editor (ex officio) ; one 
other to be appointed. 

Standards in Adult Services Committee—To 
study standards of type-of-library divisions and 
make recommendations regarding their applica- 
tion to adult services. Chairman, JACK CHITWOOD, 
Rockford, Ill., P.L.; EDMOND J. DOHERTY; FELIX 
E. HIRSCH; MRS. RUTH S. HOWARD; MRS. MARY T. 
HOWE; MARGARET O'TOOLE; RUTH TUBBY. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Trustee Association is 
interested in the development of effective library 
service for all people in all types of communi- 
ties and in all types of libraries; it follows that 
its members are concerned as policymakers with 
organizational patterns of service, with the de- 
velopment of competent personnel, the provision 
of adequate financing, the passage of suitable 
legislation, and the encouragement of citizen 
support for libraries. ALTA recognizes that re- 
sponsibility for professional action in these fields 
has been assigned to other divisions of ALA; 
its specific responsibilities as a division, there- 
fore, are: 


Type-of-Activity Divisions / American Library Trustee Association 


1. A continuing and comprehensive educational pro- 
gram to enable the library trustees to discharge 
their grave responsibilities in a manner best 
fitted to benefit the public and the libraries they 
represent. 

2. Continuous study and review of the activities of 
library trustees. 

3. Conduct of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility. 

4. Synthesis of the activities of all units within ALA 
as they relate to trustees. 

5. Stimulation of the development of library trustees, 
and stimulation of participation by trustees in 
appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Representation and interpretation of the activities 
of library trustees in contacts outside the library 
profession, particularly with national organizations 
and governmental agencies. 


ALTA became an ALA division September 1, 
1961. 

Officers—President, CHARLES E. REID, 620 West 
Dr., Paramus, N.J.; first vice-president and 
president-elect, MRS. RICHARD CORRIGAN, 1931 Old 
Orchard Court, Rockford, Ill.; second vice-presi- 
dent, NETTIE B. TAYLOR, Library Extension, State 
Dept. of Education, Baltimore; secretary, MRS. 
WALLACE E. ALBERTS, 2249 E. Water St., Tucson; 
executive secretary, to be appointed. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: GEORGE 
COEN (past president); ALEX ALLAIN (1965); 
DONALD BONJOUR (1965); MRs. BRUCE COOMBS 
(1966) ; ROBERT HAVERFIELD (1966) ; RAYMOND 
HOLDEN (1965); DR. ROY M. LANIER (1965); 
RANSOM L. RICHARDSON (ex officio); MRS. J. R. 
SWEASY (1967); MRS. RAYMOND A. YOUNG 
(1966) ; MRS. GERALD CARSON (1965). 


COMMITTEES 


Action Development Committee—To recom- 
mend a long-term program for the division. Chair- 
man, JEAN GALLOWAY, P.O. Box 2048, Green- 
ville, S.C. (1965); MRS. WALLACE E. ALBERTS 
(1965) ; DONALD E. BONJOUR (1965) ; TODD BRADY 
(1965); GEORGE coEN (1965); MRS. JOHN J. 
DUNN (1966); MRS. ALBERT W. ERRETT (1965) ; 
JOHN HAYDOCK, M.D. (1965); E. J. JOSEY 
(1965) ; MRS. DOROTHY S. MCALLISTER (1965); 
MIRIAM MCNALLY (1965); MRS. J. HENRY MOHR 
(1965) ; ROBERT J. MORGAN (1965); NETTIE B. 
TAYLOR (1965); MRS. J. R. SWEASY (1965). 

ALTA Assembly of State Associations—To 
prepare the agenda for the Assembly. Chair- 
man, MRS. DOROTHY CORRIGAN, 1931 Old Orchard 
Court, Rockford, Ill. (1965); ALEX ALLAIN 
(1965); EMIL W. ALLEN, JR. (1965); DONALD 
BONJOUR (1965); MRS. BRUCE cooMms (1966); 
MRS. V. GENEVIEVE GALICK (1965); ROBERT 
HAVERFIELD (1966) ; RAYMOND HOLDEN (1965); 
DR. ROY M. LANIER (1965); HELEN MILLER 
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Ameran Library Trustee Association 


(196E) ; VERNA NISTENDIRK (1965); ELAINE VON 
OESEN (1965); DONALD C. EARNSHAW (1965). 

Ele-ions Committee—To be appointed. 

ALIA Endowment Fund Committee—Chair- 
man, PUANE WILDER, Harlingen Rd., BelleMead, 
N.J. (1965) ; cochairman, MRS. VIRGINIA YOUNG, 
10 E. Parkway Dr., Columbia, Mo. (1966); 
THOVM.S DREIER (1965); JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 
JR. (1965); MRS. IRENE WALLER (1967); three 
to be z ppointed. 

Exxzbits Committee—Chairman, MRS. LENORE 
MARCINIAK, 5958 Bruns Court, Oakland 11, Calif. 
(1965 ; MRS. S. A. BANKS (1966) ; MRS. CHARLES 
DENT@N (1965); CONROY ERICKSON (1965); Jo- 
SEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, JR. (1966); MRS. RUTH O. 
LONGTORTH (1965); MRS. LEOLA F. MILLAR 
(1964 ; GAIL PLUMMER (1965) ; HAIG SHIROYAN 
(19669; MRS. THELMA YOUNG (1965). 

Gornor’s Conferences Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. WELDON LYNCH, 404 E. Sixth Ave., Oakdale, 
La. (1965); MRS. JACK DANER (1965); Mrs. 
THOMAS MCALLISTER (1965); MRS. MERLIN 
MOOrz (1965) ; PAXTON P. PRICE (1965) ; DUANE 
WILDER (1965); MRS. RAYMOND YOUNG (1965). 

Special Committee on ALTA History—Chair- 
man, MRS, A. W. ERRETT, 524 S. Chestnut St., Ke- 
wan, Ill.; MRS. SAMUEL BERG; THOMAS DREIER} 
MRS. MERLIN MOORE. 

Ju-v on Citation of Trustees—See the article 
in tks issue announcing the 1965 ALA awards. 

Local Arrangements Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. LOLA J. HANAVAN, 19429 Woodston Rd., De- 
troit £3; others to be appointed. 

Neminating Committee—Chairman, MRS. WEL- 
DON .vNcH, 404 E. Sixth Ave., Oakdale, La. 
(19G) ; MRS. WALLACE ALBERTS (1965) ; NATHAN 
BERK3AM (1965); GEORGE COEN (1965); HAIG 
SHIR TYAN (1965). 

Pralications Committee—Chairman, GEORGE 
corr (1965) ; MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER (1966) ; 
THOMAS DREIER (1966); MRS. LYMAN HALL 
(196€) ; MRS. R. s. rHRIG (1966) ; JOSEPH W. LIP- 
PINC-TT, JR. (1966). 

Werkshop Committee for the Detroit Confer- 
ence—Chairman, to be appointed; JACK CHIT- 
woor (1966) ; KEITH DOMS (1966) ; HOYT GALVIN 
(19€5) ; ROBERT HAVERFIELD (1965) ; BRONISLAW 
JANowvSKI (1965); MRS. LEONTYNE B. KING 
(19€5); MRS. ABNER LARSON (1965); HAROLD 
MUNCER (1965) ; MRS. I. C. OXNER (1965) ; HAR- 
OLD X. ROTH (1965) ; MRS. J. R. SWEASY (1965) ; 
GEOFCE HAMMOND (1965). 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children's Services Division is interested in 
the mprovement and extension of library services 
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to children in all types of libraries. CSD is re- 
sponsible for the evaluation and selection of book 
and nonbook library materials for and the im- - 
provement of techniques of library services to 
children from preschool through the eighth grade 
or junior high school age, when such materials 
or techniques are intended for use in more than 
one type of library. CSD has specific responsi- 
bility for— 

1. Continuous study and critical review of activities 
assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and carrying on of projects 
within its areas of responsibility. 

3. Cooperation with all units of ALA whose interests 
and activities have a relationship to library serv- 
ice to children. 

4. Interpretation of library materials for children 
and of methods of using such materials with the 
children, to parents, teachers, and other adults, 
and representation of the librarian's concern for . 
the production and effective use of good chil- 
dren's books to groups outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of its 
members and encouragement of their participa- 
tion in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in the area of selection and use of 
library materials for children for the total pro- 
fession. 

7. Development, evaluation, and promotion of pro- 
fessional materials in its area of responsibility. 


The Children's Services Division became a di- 
vision January 1, 1957. 

Officers—President, HELEN R. sATTLEY, School 
Library Service, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 11201; vice- 
president and president-elect, MRS. SARA H. 
WHEELER, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle; treasurer, ANNE IZARD, West- 
chester L. System, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550; 
executive secretary, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: Mns. 
RUTH GAGLIARDO (past president); DOROTHY M. 
BRODERICK; JANE A. DARRAH; RUTH M. JUNKIN;. 
JEAN LOWRIE; EFFIE LEE MORRIS; MARY PETERS; 
HARRIET B. QUIMBY; MRS. MARY ROGERS SMITH; 
FRANCES A. SULLIVAN; M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited by mrs. 
PAULINE WILSON, Lakewood, Ohio, P.L. Top of 
the News is published four times a year and is 
sent free to all members. It is not available by 
subscription. - 


COMMITTEES 
Aurianne Award Committee—See the article 
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in this issue announcing the 1965 ALA awards. 
Book Evaluation Committee—To select, an- 


`. notate, and present for publication annually the 


list of notable children's books of the preceding 
year and to carry on other book evaluation proj- 
ects as assigned. Chairman, ELIZABETH D. HODGES, 
Library Services, Board of Education of Balti- 
more County, Towson, Md. 21204 (1967) ; mrs. 
AUGUSTA BAKER (1966) ; HELEN KINSEY; FRANCES 
LEE (1965) ; SPENCER c. sHAW (1967). 

Book Reevaluation Committee—To restudy and 
state criteria and procedure for reevaluation of 
children's books 1959-64 and to set machinery 
in motion for completion of the list in 1965. 
Chairman, ROSEMARY E. LIVsEY, Los Angeles 
P.L.; MRS. MILDRED DORSEY; MRS. MAE J. DUR- 
HAM; MRS. ELSIE D. HOLLAND; MILDRED R. PHIPPS. 

Committee on Advisory Service to Book Stores 

. —To study the needs for book distribution 
throughout the country and to develop ways that 
libraries and book stores can work toegther to 
promote the distribution of books. Chairman, 
HELEN R. SATTLEY, School Library Service, New 
York City Board of Education, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 11201 (1965); FLORENCE W. BUT- 
LER (1965); ANNE R. IZARD (1966); EFFIE LEE 
MORRIS (1967) ; LAURA F. SEACORD (1967). 

Advisory Committee to the Boy Scouts of 
America—To advise the Boy Scouts of America 
in its publications revisions and program (ex- 
cluding Boy’s Life). Chairman, MRS. FREDA 
FREYER, Northwood Branch, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
4420 Loch Raven Blvd., Baltimore 21218 (1965) ; 
HARRIET A. PROUDFOOT (1966); HARRIET B. 
QUIMBY (1966); ANNE voss (1967). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, DORIS MOUL- 
TON, Milwaukee P.L. (1965); ELIZABETH BURR 
(1965) ; MARGUERITE SCHMITT (1966). 

Detroit Conference Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee— Chairman, MARIAN c. YOUNG, Detroit P.L. 

Detroit Planning Committee for the Preconfer- 
ence—Chairman, MRS. FAITH T. MURDOCH, School 
Ls., 467 Hancock St., Detroit 48202. 

Detroit Program Planning Committee for the 
Preconference—Chairman, HELEN R. SATTLEY, 
School Library Service, New York City Board 
of Education, 110 Livingston St, Brooklyn 


11201; FABIO COEN; VIRGINIA FOWLER; MRS. 
MINNE MOTZ; HARRIET B. QUIMBY; MARGARET 
MCELDERRY. 


Development Committee—To consider trends 
in service to children in relation to the responsi- 
bilities of the division and its eurrent activities; 
to-evaluate ideas for improved service to children 
on request of the CSD Board of Directors; and to 
recommend to the Board areas for exploration 
and/or action by the Children's Services Division. 


Type-of-Activity Divisions / Children's Services Division  - 


Chairman, LAURA E. CATHON, Carnegie L., Pitts- 
burgh (1966); MRS. HARRIETT BROWN (1966); 
ELIZABETH BURR (1966); ROSEMARY E. LIVSEY 
(1966) ; ELIZABETH NESBITT (consultant) ; MRs. 
WINIFRED RAGSDALE (1966). 

Committee on Evaluation of Library Tools— 
To study and evaluate the present materials used 
in selection of children's books and to develop 
suggestions for improvement in these materials 
and the creation of other tools, if such tools seem 
necessary. Chairman, CAROLINE G. HOLMES, 
School Ls., Board of Education, 889 E. 17th Ave., 
Columbus 43211; MARGARET M. CLARK; MRS. MIL- 
DRED FRARY; SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON; ROSEMARY E. 
LIVSEY; MATTIE RUTH MOORE; MIRIAM PETERSON; 
MRS. HELEN RENTHAL; MARGARET SKIFF. 

Committee on Library Service to Exceptional 
Children—To explore the areas which need to be 
developed by libraries to meet the needs for ma- 
terials and library programs of exceptional chil- 
dren, exclusive of the gifted, and to explore the 
ways in which library training programs can pre- 
pare librarians in these areas. Chairman, HARRIS 
CLARK MCCLOSKEY, Washington State L., Olympia 
(1967) ; MRS. PATRICIA CORY (1967); JOSEPHINE 
K. FALLON (1966) ; VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN (1966) ; 
HILDA LIMPER (1967); JANE MCGREGOR (1967) ; 
EFFIE LEE MORRIS (1967). 

Selection of Foreign Children's Books—To pre- 
pare periodic lists of foreign children's books; to 
select books to be included in the annual Pack- 
age Library of Foreign Children's Books. Chair- 
man, MARIA L. CIMINO, Central Children's Room, 
New York P.L. (1966); FABIO coEN (consult- 
ant); ANNE PELLOWSKI (1966); ANN STELL 
(1966) ; Mns. JADWIGA URBANOWICZ (1965). 

Jaycees "Good Reading for Youth" Advisory 
Committee—To advise with the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce on its program on good 
reading for children. Chairman, MRS. MAY H. 
EDMONDS, Miami P.L. (1967) ; VIRGINIA GODDARD 
(1967) ; MRS. ELVA HARMON (1965) ; MRS. KATH- 
RYN HOWIE (1965); MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE 
(1965) ; JOAN M. OsowskI (1965). 

Jaycees *Good Reading for Youth" Book List 
Subcommittee—Chairman, JOAN M. OSOWSKI, Balti- 
more County P.L., Towson, Md. 21204 (1965) ; 
BEVERLY HALL (1967); ISABEL WILNER (1967). 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Lynn, Mass., P.L. (1965) ; 
MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE (1965); RUTH N. FOY 
(1965); MERIBAH HAZEN (consultant); Mrs. 
PRISCILLA MOULTON (1965); MILDRED R. PHIPPS 
(1965); FRANCES REES (1965); MRS. HELEN 
RENTHAL (1967); MRS. ELOISE RUE TREVOR 
(1967). 

Melcher Scholarship Committee—See the ar- 
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‘Children’s Services Division 


ticle æ this issue announcing the 1965 ALA 
awards 

Corr. nittee on National Planning of Special 
Collecons—To develop a national plan for the 
buildix and sustaining of special colections (re- 
gionaL special subject, etc.) throughout the 
country; to develop a list of appropriate areas of 
specialization; and to survey possible locations 
for these collections. Chairman, MRS. CAROLYN W. 
FIELD, Philadelphia Free L. (1967); viRGINIA 
HAVILAND (1967) ; SUE HEFLEY (1966) ; FRANCES 
REES 1967); JEAN THOMSON (1967) ; MARIAN C. 
youne (1967). 

Ner*ery—Caldecott Awards Committee—See 
Calde-5tt Medal and Newbery Medal in the ar- 
ticle in this issue announcing the 1965 ALA 
awarces. 

Neetery—Caldecott Awards Study Commit- 
tee—To study the announcement and publicity 
routine of the awards and reevaluate the point 
system: of committee balloting. Chairman, mrs. 
CAROEZN W. FIELD, Philadelphia Free L.; mrs. 
AUGUSTA BAKER; MILDRED L. BATCHELDER (con- 
sultam') ; ELIZABETH BURR; CHARLES R. CARNER 
(cong ]tant) ; HELEN KINSEY (consultant) ; BAR- 
BARA MOODY. 

Nowinating Committee—Chairman, JEAN A. 
MERRILL, Kansas City, Mo., P.L.; SARITA DAVIS; 
VIRGIMMA HAVILAND; MAXINE LaBOUNTY; MRS. 
MIRIATI SNOW MATHES. 

Cor-mittee on Organization—Chairman, ELIZA- 
BETH 3URR, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Box 1437, Madison (1966); ISABELLA JINNETTE 
(1967); JEAN A. MERRILL (1966) ; MARY PETERS 
(1967); MRS. CHARLEMAE ROLLINS (1965). 

Professional Literature Guides Committee— 
To arange for preparation on selected lists of 
professional literature on subjects of major con- 
cern to CSD. Chairman, FAITH H. HEKTOEN, 
Worcester, Mass., Free P.L. (1967) ; MRs. WINNI- 
FRED «t. CROSSLEY (1965); MRS. MAE J. DURHAM 
(1965); MRS. MILDRED FRARY (1966); ELINOR 
YUNCMIEYER (1965). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chai-man, MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO, 1108 Ohio St., 
Lawrence, Kan.; MILDRED L. BATCHELDER; ANNE 
R. IZARD; HELEN R. SATTLEY; MRS. SARA H. 
WHELER. 

Pvelications Planning Committee—To suggest, 
study. and evaluate publications in the field of 
CSD for recommendation for publication. Chair- 
man. MRS. MAE J. DURHAM, School of Librarian- 
ship. Univ. of California, Berkeley (1966) ; ELIZA- 
BETE H. GROSS (1967); MARGARET E. POARCH 
(19€); LILLIAN SKEELE (1965); MRS. LOIS B. 
waT? (1965). 
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Subject Lists of Children’s Books—Chairman, 
MRS. ELIZABETH H. LOCKHART, Contra Costa 
County L., Pleasant Hill, Calif. (1966); mary 
CASHMAN (1966); Lois FANNIN (1967); MAR- 
GARET POARCH (1967); CATHERINE WHITEHORN 
(1965). 

Wilder Award Committee—See the article in 
this issue announcing the 1965 ALA awards. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division provides an 
organizational framework for encouraging the 
study of administrative theory, for improving the 
practice of administration in libraries, and for 
identifying and fostering administratve skill. 
Toward these ends LAD is responsible for all 
elements of general administration which are 
common to more than one type of library. These 
may include organizational structure, financial 
administration, personnel management and train- 
ing, buildings and equipment, public relations, 
and relations with library governing bodies. LAD 
meets this responsibility in the following ways: 


1. Study and review of activities assigned to the 
division with due regard for changing develop- 
ments in these activities. 

2. Initiating and overseeing activities and projects 
appropriate to the division, including activities 
involving bibliography, compilation, publication, 
study, and review of professional literature within 
the scope of the division. 

3. Synthesis of those activities of other ALA units 
which have a bearing upon the responsibilities or 
work of the division. 

4. Representation and interpretation of library ad- 
ministrative activities in contacts outside the li- 
brary profession. 

5. Aiding the professional development of librarians 
engaged in administration and encouragement of 
their participation in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions. 

6. Planning and development of those programs of 
study and research in library administrative prob- 
lems which are most needed by the profession. 


LAD became a division of ALA in 1957. 

Officers—President, HERBERT GOLDHOR, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana (1965); vice-president and president- 
elect, HOYT R. GALVIN, Charlotte P.L. (1965); 
executive secretary, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: KEITH 
DOMS (past president, 1965) ; JOHN F. ANDERSON 
(1965); KATHERINE LAICH (1966); JOHN ?. 
MCDONALD (1966); ALBERTA R. MASSINGILL 
(1965); HOWARD M. ROWE (1967); KENNETH 
VANCE (1966); sARAH WALLACE (1965). 
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Type-of-Activity Divisions / Library Administration Division ' 


COMMITTEES 

Conference Program Committee—Division of- 
ficers and section chairmen, all ex officio. 

Election Committee—Chairman, FREDERIC D. 
DONNELLY, JR., Loyola Univ. Law L., 820 N. 
Michigan, Chicago; META HOWELL; MARY RAD- 
MACHER; RUTH E. SCHONEMAN; HARDIN E. SMITH. 
(All terms expire 1966.) 

Advisory Committee for Library Service to 
Children in Public Libraries Project—Chairman, 
MAXINE LaBOUNTY, District of Columbia P.L.; 
CLARA ESTELLE BREED; ELIZABETH BURR; HELEN 
DOLORES HUTCHINSON; ROSEMARY EARNSHAW 
LIVSEY; ELIZABETH NESBITT; MARGARET KLAUSNER 
TROKE. (All terms expire 1965.) 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, RALPH T. 
ESTERQUEST, Harvard Medical L., Boston; 
THELMA REED; JOSEPH B. ROUNDS. (All terms ex- 


` pire 1965.) 


Committee on Organization—Chairman, MAR- 
GARET KLAUSNER TROKE, Stockton, Calif., P.L. 
(1965); MAE GRAHAM (1966); JAYNE L. HESS 
(1966) ; JAMES HUMPHRY, I (1965); A. CHAP- 
MAN PARSONS (1965). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Division officers and past president, all ex officio. 

Advisory Committee to the Office for Recruit- 
ment—Chairman, RALPH BLASINGAME, JR., Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ. 
(1965) ; ELEANOR E. AHLERS (1966); JEAN GAL- 
LOWAY (1966); HAROLD s. HACKER (1966); 
MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD (1965); ROBERT L. TAL- 
MADGE (1965); EILEEN THORNTON (1966); Es- 
TELLENE P. WALKER (1965); ALA staff liaison, 
MYRL RICKING. 

Regional ^ Representatives—Chairman, ANDREW 
GEDDES, Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton St., Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. (1966) ; Region I, New England, LEE ASH 
(4966) ; Region II, New York and New Jersey, AN- 
DREW GEDDES; Region III, Middle Atlantic, DONALD H. 
HUNT (1966); Region IV, Southeast, HOWARD M. 
sMITH (1965); Region V, Middle West, MRS. CHAR- 
LOTTE SHABINO (1965) ; Region VI, Mountain Plains, 


*DANIEL A. SEAGER (1965); Region VII, Southwest, 


JAMES S. COOKSTON (1966); Region VIII, Pacific 
Northwest, HARRIS C. McCLASKEY (1965) ; Region IX, 
California, Nevada, Hawaii, MISS PAGE ACKERMAN 
(1965) ; ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKING. 

Materials Committee—Chairman, MRS. DELLA 
THOMAS, Oklahoma State Univ. L., Stillwater (1965) ; 
MRS, GRETCHEN G. CONDUITTE (1966); MRS. BRIGITTE 
L. KENNEY (1966); ALICE NORTON (1965); GRACE 
ROBINOWITZ (1965) ; MARION L. SIMMONS (1966) ; ED- 
WARD G. STRABLE (1966); CAROL A. VOGEL (1966); 
ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKINC. 

Advisory Committee for Statistics Coordinating 
Project—Chairman, c. FLINT PURDY, Wayne State 
Univ. L., Detroit (ALA); ELOISE EBERT (ASL); 


RUTH FINE (Special Ls. Assn.) ; HAROLD HACKER 
(ALA); ROBERT KINGERY (Council of National 
L. Assns.) ; MELVILLE RUGGLES (Council on Li- 
brary Resources) ; FRANK scuicK (Library Serv- 
ices Branch) ; JAMES SKIPPER (Assn. of Research 
Ls.) ; ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 


Officers—Chairman, HOWARD M. ROWE, San 
Bernardino, Calif., P.L. (1965); vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, ROGER B. FRANCIS, South 
Bend, Ind., P.L. (1965) ; secretary, MARYLYN P. 
pavis, Pennsburg High School L., Newton, R.D. 
1, Bucks County, Pa. (1965). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: DAVID 
JOLLY (1965); M. BERNICE WIESE (1966). 


Committees 


Architecture Committee for Public Libraries— 
Chairman, A. CHAPMAN PARSONS, 292 Lambourne 
Ave., Worthington, Ohio (1966); HURST JOHN 
(1965); JOHN H. REBENACK (1966); FORD A. 
ROCKWELL (1966); ROBERT H. ROHLF (1965); 
JASPER H. WRIGHT (1966). 

Buildings Committee for College and Univer- 
versity Libraries—Chairman, RICHARD A. FARLEY, 
Kansas State Teachers College L., Emporia 
(1965); WAYNE R. coLLINGS (1966); CLYDE L. 
HASELDEN (1966); MORRISON €. HAVILAND 
(1966); wiLLIAM H. JESSE (1965); BERNARD 
KREISSMAN (1966) ; RICHARD H. PERRINE (1966). 

Buildings Committee for Hospital, Institution, 
and Special  Libraries—Chairman, WILLIAM 
BEATTY, Northwestern Univ. Medical L., 303 E. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago (1966); ELSA FREEMAN 
(1966) ; MARTIN L. LOFTUS (1965) ; HARRIS Mc- 
CLASKEY (1966); ADELIA P. MUSTAIN (1966). 

Equipment Committee—Chairman, FRAZER G. 
POOLE, Univ. of Illinois L., Navy Pier, Chicago 
(1965) ; CHARLES E. DALRYMPLE (1966) ; ARCHER 
J. EGGEN (1965); WILLIAM s. GELLER (1966); 
GEORGE N. HARTJE (1966); THOMAS W. Mc- 
CONKEY (1965); BERNARD wysocKI (1965). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JOHN P. 
MCDONALD, Univ. of Connecticut L., Storrs 
(1965); wiLLIAM H. JESSE (1965); ROBERT H. 
ROHLF (1965). 

Planning School Library Quarters Committee 
—Chairman, RICHARD L. DARLING, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington (1965) ; JAMES A. BOULA 
(1966) ; CAROLINE HOLMES (1965) ; VIRGINIA Mc- 
JENKIN (1965); RUBY V. MARTZ (1966); B. K. 
PATE (1965) ; MIRIAM E. PETERSON (1965) ; KEN- 
NETH TAYLOR (1966) ; MILDRED L. NICKEL (1965). 
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Sectiom on Library Organization and Manage- 
ment 

Offi-srs—Chairman, JOHN F. ANDERSON, Tuc- 
son P.L. (1965); vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, «LBERT C. GEROULD, Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1965); secretary, MRS. CELIANNA WILSON, Ohio 
State Univ. L., Columbus (1966). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: ROSE 
VAINST2IN (1965); ROBERT H. MULLER (1966). 


Cow mittees 


Bud zeting, Accounting, and Costs Committee— 
Chairxan, MARK cRUM, Kalamazoo, Mich., P.L. 
(196E° ; NORMAN E. DUMONT (1965) ; M. A. FOX 
(196€; RAY W. FRANTZ (1965) ; CLARENCE GOR- 
CHELs (1965) ; KENNETH F. MCPHERSON (1966) ; 
JIM 3ANZ (1965); CARL SACHTLEBEN (1965); 
HELEN A. YOUNG (1965). 

Circulation Control Committee—Chairman, 
VIOLA B. METTERNICH, Cincinnati P.L., (1965) ; 
LUCIELE ARCENEAUX (1966); EUGENE HOLTMAN 
(1965); EDWIN c. JACKSON (1966); ROBERT R. 
McCI-RREN (1966); LEO R. RIFT (1966). 

Ccramittee on Comparative Library Organiza- 
tion—Chairman, GUY GARRISON, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
(19€) ; WALTER BRAHM (1966) ; WILLIAM L. EM- 
ERSC™ (1965) ; EDWIN s. HOLMGREN (1966) ; ROB- 
ERT X. JOHNSON (1966); SARAH L. WALLACE 
(1968). 

Insurance for Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
WALZER W. CURLEY, Suffolk Cooperative L. Sys- 
tem. Patchogue, N.Y. (1966); NEWMAN F. MAL- 
LON (1966) ; RICHARD E. MORRELL (1965) ; JAMES 
M. O'BRIEN (1965); CHARLES W. ROBINSON 
(1955); GEORGE L. SCHAEFER (1965). 

Committee on Library Administration Develop- 
merė—Chairman, REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, 
S.S.. Dept. of Library Science, Catholic Univ. of 
America, Washington, D.C. (1966) ; MARTHA T. 
Boaz (1965); EDWIN CASTAGNA (1965); MARK 
crum (1966); ARTHUR M. McANALLY (1966); 
DANIEL F. MCGRATH (1965) ; A. CHAPMAN PARSONS 
(1966) ; PAUL WASSERMAN (1966). 

Fominating Committee—Chairman, VIVIAN 
MADDOX, Milwaukee P.L. (1965); mrs. LILLIAN 
L. JATCHELOR (1965); FRANK A. LUNDY (1965). 

S.atistics Committee for College and Univer- 
sitr Libraries—Chairman, ELLIOTT HARDAWAY, 
Univ. of South Florida, Tampa (1965); mrs. 
EDIIH ADAMSON (ex officio); MRS. MARIETTA 
CHICOREL (1966); GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1965); 
CAR. W. HINTZ (1966); THEODORE SAMORE (ex 
offcio); JAMES 0. WALLACE (1966); one to be 
appointed. 

Statistics Committee for Hospital and Institu- 
ticr- Libraries—To be appointed. 

Statistics Committee for Library Education— 
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Chairman, ROBERT E. BOOTH, Dept. of Library 
Science, Wayne State Univ., Detroit (1965); 
STUART BAILLIE (1966); LAYTON B. MURPHY 
(1965) ; SARAH REBECCA REED (ex officio) ; STAN- 
LEY L. WEST (1965). 

Statistics Committee for Public Libraries— 
Chairman, GERALD GoLD, Bronx Borough Office, 
New York P.L., 2555 Marion Ave., Bronx 58 
(1966); MRS. EDITH ADAMSON (ex officio); 
HENRY T. DRENNAN (ex officio); MARCELLE K. 
FOOTE (1965); HERBERT GOLDHOR (1966); MRS. 
MARY T. HOWE (1966); CLYTIE E. STRAHLER 
(1965). 

Statistics Committee for Reference Services— 
To be appointed. 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries— 
Chairman, ELENORA C. ALEXANDER, Houston In- 
dependent School District, 1300 Capitol Ave., 
Houston 2 (1965); MRS. EDITH ADAMSON (ex 
officio) ; HENRY T. DRENNAN (ex officio); LOUISE | 
MEREDITH (1966) ; MIRIAM E. PETERSON (1966) ; 
KENNETH E. VANCE (1965); ELINOR YUNGMEYER 
(1966) ; one to be appointed. 

Statistics Committee for State Libraries— 
Chairman, DAVID C. PALMER, Pennsylvania State 
Library, Box 1601, Harrisburg (1966); JEAN L. 
CONNOR (1966); MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON (ex 
officio); LELIA J. FRENCH (1965); EUGENE D. 
HART (1965) ; ROBERT HAVLIK (ex officio) ; Mns. 
FANNIE S. NOONAN (1966). 

Statistics Committee for Technical Services— 
Chairman, BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, National Agri- 
cultural L., Washington 25, D.C. (1965); MAR- 
GARET C. BROWN (1965); MRS. ELIZABETH H. 
HUGHEY (1966); GERHARD B. MAESETH (1966); 
RICHARD O. PAUTZSCH (1966); FRANK L. SCHICK 
(ex officio). 

Statistics Coordinating Committee—Chairman, 
DAVID C. PALMER, Pennsylvania State Library, Box 
1601, Harrisburg (1966); MRS. EDITH ADAMSON 
(ex officio) ; ELENORA C. ALEXANDER (1965) ; p. T. 
BEDSALE (ex officio) ; ROBERT E. BOOTH (1965) ; 
GERALD GOLD (1966); ELLIOTT HARDAWAY 
(1966) ; BELLA E. SHACHTMAN (1965) ; FRANK L. 
SCHICK (ex officio) ; JAMES SKIPPER (ex officio). + 


Section on Personnel Administration 


Officers—Chairman, ALBERTA R. MASSINGILL, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., P.L. (1965); vice-chair- 
man and chairman-elect, RUSSELL SHANK, School 
of Library Service, Columbia Univ. (1965) ; sec- 
retary, JOHN H. REBENACK, Akron P.L. 
(1965). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: REV. 
JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Catholic Univ. of America, Washington 
(1965) ; GRACE P. SLOCUM, Free L. of Philadel- 
phia (1966). 
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Committees 


Certification Committee—To be appointed. 

In-Service Training Committee—Chairman, 
JULIUS R. cHITWOOD, Rockford, Ill., P.L. (1965) ; 
MRS. H. H. BENNETT (1965); GRIFFIN L. COPE- 
LAND (1965); LEON IVES JONES (1966); MRS. 
DORIS PHELPS (1965); JOHN H. REBENACK 
(1966); MARTHA REYNOLDS (1966); SARA K. 
SRYGLEY (1965); WARREN TRACY (1965). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MARY L. 
HUBER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1965) ; 
HELEN L. NORRIS (1965); GRACE P. SLOCUM 
(1965). 

Personnel Publications Committee—Chairman, 
ROBERT N. SHERIDAN, Levittown, L.I., N.Y., P.L.; 
PAGE ACKERMAN; IRIS BYLER; ALAN L. HEYNEMAN; 
MARY L. HUBER; THOMPSON M. LITTLE; HELEN T. 
MCGIRR; HELEN L. NORRIS; NEIL R. RIGGS; HOWARD 
M.. SMITH; MRS. ELIZABETH W. STONE; MARGARET 
WARD. (To serve until project completed.) 

Research and Development Committee—Chair- 
man, ARTHUR T. HAMLIN, Univ. of Cincinnati L. 
(1965); VIOLA B. METTERNICH (1966); JOHN 
T. THACKERY, JR. (1965). 

Committee on Retirement Homes—Chairman, 
PETER SPYERS-DURAN, Univ. of Wisconsin L., 
Milwaukee (1965); MRS. MARY ELIZABETH CAR- 
HART (1965); MRS. DORIS CARSON (1966) ; MAR- 
JORIE C. DONALDSON (1965); RALPH T. ESTER- 
QUEST (1966); WILLIS A. KATZ (1965); AUSTIN 
J. McLEAN (1965); KATHLEEN MOLZ (1966). 


Section on Public Relations 


Officers—Chairman, SARAH WALLACE, The Li- 
brary of Congress (1965); vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, GALVY E. GORDON, Columbus P.L. 
(1965) ; secretary, JACK W. BRYANT, Greenwich, 
Conn., P.L. (1966). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: Mns. 
MELGA EASON, Miami P.L. (1965) ; MRS. LILLIAN 
M. BRADSHAW, Dallas P.L. (1966). 


Committees 


Friends of Libraries Committee—Chairman, 
ROBERT M. ORR, Grosse Pointe, Mich, P.L. 
(1965) ; JUNE E. BAYLESS; MRS. LILLIAN M. BRAD- 
SHAW; MRS. GERALD CARSON; MABEL L. CONAT; 
THOMAS DREIER; JAMES F. HOLLY; MRS. MARION 
INGRAM; MRS. HAROLD J. KING; ALAN KUSLER; 
MISS ROY LAND; MRS. EDITH MCNABB; LAWRENCE 
V. MOTT; MILDRED K. SMOCK; MRS. BETTY-JO 
RULE; MRS. WILLIS THORNTON; MRS. HARRY WIL- 
ENSKY; MRS. PHILIP WOGAN. 

-Committee on Goals and Policies—Chairman, 
MIRIAM E. MCNALLY, Box 9132, South Denver 
Station, Denver (1965); JACK W. BRYANT 
(1965); GALVy E. GORDON (ex officio, 1965) ; 


MARION SIMMONS (1965); MILDRED T. STIBITZ 
(1965) ; SARAH WALLACE (ex officio, 1965). 
John Cotton Dana Awards Committee—See 
the article in this issue announcing the 1965 
ALA awards. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, ELIZABETH 
B. HAGE, Prince George’s County Memorial L., 


Bladensburg, Md. (1965); EDITH P. BISHOP 
(1965) ; PETER SPYERS-DURAN (1965). 
Publications Committee—Chairman, MRS. 


HELEN E. WESSELLS, 433 W. 21st St, New York 
11 (1965); wiLLIAM H. BRAAM (1966); JAMES 
c. cox (1966); DAVID M. HENINGTON (1966); 
WILLIAM R. HOLMAN (1966); KATHLEEN MOLZ 
(ex officio, 1966) ; ERIC MOON (ex officio, 1966) ; 
SAMRAY SMITH (ex officio). 

Leaflets Subcommittee—Chairman, MRS. MADGE R. 
DOTY, Lansing, Mich., P.L. (1966) ; H. c. JOHNSTON 
(1966); JEAN BARRY MOLZ (1965); KARL E. NYREN 
(1965). 

Public Relations Services to Libraries—Chair- 
man, RAYMOND LINDQUIST, Cleveland P.L.; Aus- 
TIN NEAL; LUCILE DUDGEON; GEORGE V. FAGAN; 
JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON; CATHARINE HEINZ; 
GUENTER JANSEN; MRS. WELDON LYNCH; EDWARD 
L. MORRIS; ALICE NORTON; SISTER MARY PETER 
CLAVER; HELEN H. SEVAGIAN; JERRY YOUNG. (All 
terms expire 1965.) 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Circulation Services Discussion Group 


Chairman, DOROTHY A. NICODEMUS, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore (1965); EUGENE HOLTMAN 
(1965) ; ROBERT McCLARREN (1965). 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division has specific re- 
sponsibility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of changing needs 
for library education, development of educational 
programs, and continuing education of library 
personnel. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the consideration by library educa- 
tors and practicing librarians of education for 
librarianship. 

4. Representation and interpretation of library edu- 
cation in contact with other educational groups. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research which will improve and extend li- 
brary education for the total profession. 

7. Identifying materials needed in library education 
and prompting their preparation, publication, 
evaluation, dissemination, and use. 
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Library Education Division 


The Library Education Division was estab- 
lished fune 21, 1946. 

Offecers—President, MRS. FRANCES NEEL 
CHENzz, Peabody Library School, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; 
vice-president and president-elect, ROBERT ELLIS 
LEE, -ept. of Library Education, Kansas State 
Teackers College, Emporia, Kan.; recording sec- 
retary. MARGARET E. MONROE, Library School, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; director-at-large, 
ROBEE^ L. GITLER, Peabody Library School, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, “enn.; executive secretary, to be appointed. 

Bord of Directors—The officers plus: MELVIN 
J. ve-cT (past president); NANCY JANE DAY 
(19651; ROBERT L. GITLER (1967); MRs. WINI- 
FRED €. LADLEY (1965) ; SARAH K. VANN; STANLEY 
L. wzsT (1966). 

Pul lications—LED Newsletter, quarterly, sent 
free :» members. 


COMMITTEES 


Azards Committee—See Beta Phi Mu Award 
and Library Binding Institute Scholarship in 
the article in this issue announcing the 1965 
ALA awards. 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
brar-ans Committee—Chairman, RUTH M. TEWS, 
May Clinic L., Rochester, Minn.; CLARA E. 
LUCX LI; MILDRED T. MOODY; ELIZABETH A. STEIN ; 
RAY TRAUTMAN. 

N-vninating Committee—Chairman, REV. JAMES 
J. EORTENDICK, S.S., Dept. of Library Science, 
Catholic Univ. of America, Washington, D.C.; 
ROBZ3T DOUGLASS; RAY HELD; MRS. FLORRINELL 
F. MORTON; CAROLYN WHITENACK. 

Grganization and Activities Committee—Chair- 
mar. MELVIN J. VOIGT, Univ. of California at San 
Die» L., La Jolla; MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; 
ROBERT ELLIS LEE. 

Fr blications Committee—Chairman, ROSE 
VAISSTEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
Bri Sh Columbia, Vancouver; DOROTHY BEVIS; 
NAD CY BURGE; THOMAS GALVIN; CHRISTINE REB. 

FP esearch Committee—Chairman, ALICE LOHR- 
ER, Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. 
of [llinois, Urbana; THEODORE HINES; GUY 
MAXCO; EUGENE H. WILSON. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Asia Foundation Grant Committee—Chairman, 
MR$ HALLIE BEACHEM BROOKS, School of Li- 
brery Service, Atlanta Univ.; mrs. ELIZABETH 
STC3E. 

ogle Memorial Fund Committee—Chairman, 
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SISTER MARY GIROLAMA, 0.P., Dept. of Library 
Science, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill.; MAR- 
GARET BYERGO; HARRIET E. HOWE; RALPH MUNN. 

Equivalencies and Reciprocity Committee— 
Chairman, AGNES L. REAGAN, Division of Librar- 
ianship, Emory Univ., Atlanta; MARY HUBER; 
ANDREW D. OSBORN; MARTIN H. SABLE. 

Federal Funds/Library Education Committee 
—Chairman, MRS. JANET MCKINLAY, State Dept. 
of Education, Trenton, N.J.; MARGARET E. MON- 
ROE; RAYMOND E. WILLIAMS. 


SECTIONS 


Teachers Section 

Officers—Chairman, SARAH K. VANN, director, 
Field Survey on Use of Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation (DDC) Use Abroad, c/o American Li- 
brary Association; chairman-elect, DOROTHY E. 
RYAN, Dept. of Library Service, College of Edu- ' 
cation, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville; secretary- 
treasurer, MARGARET KALTENBACH, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: HELEN 
M. FOCKE (past chairman) ; HAROLD LANCOUR; 
JANE STEVENS. 


Committees 


Bylaws | Committee—Chairman, MRS. EDNA 
BALLARD MACK, State University College, Gene- 
seo, N.Y.; DOROTHY E. RYAN; JANE STEVENS. 

Committee to Determine the Need of a Com- 
mittee on Graduate Programs in Library Edu- 
cation—Chairman, Leroy c. MERRITT, School of 
Librarianship, Univ. of California, Berkeley; 
WALLACE BONK; LAURA C. COLVIN; JEAN E. 
LOWRIE. 

Committee to Determine the Need of a Com- 


mittee on Undergraduate Programs in Library * 


Education—Chairman, MRS. ELINOR C. SALTUS, 
College of Education, Univ. of Arizona, Tucson; 
DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN ; ROBERT E. BOOTH; DON- 
ALD O. ROD. 

Committee to Determine the Need of an Affil- 
iated Regional Group—Chairman to be ap- 
pointed; ETHEL M. FAIR; DOROTHY E. RYAN; 
DAVID A. WEBB. 

Special Committee on Illustrative Materials 
for History of Books and Libraries—Chairman, 
CONRAD RAWSKI, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland; HERBERT 
T. CAHOON; FREDERIC J. MOSHER. 

Media Research Committee—Chairman, HÁR- 
OLD GOLDSTEIN, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN; CAROLYN I. WHITENACK. 
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. Type-of-Activity Divisions / Reference Services Division 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, DOROTHY 
E. COLE, School of Library Science, New York 
State Univ., Albany; SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN; LOLA 
RIVERS THOMPSON. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division is interested in 
the improvement and extension of informational, 
bibliographical, and research activities in all 
types of libraries, at all levels, and in every 
subject field: reference materials—their produc- 
tion, listing, and evaluation; inquiries and in- 
quirers—their identification, classification, and 
appraisal; indexes and indexing—their exten- 
sion and improvement; bibliographies and bibli- 
ographic method—their place and development 
in scholarly investigations. RSD has specific re- 
sponsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of reference per- 
formance in the different types of libraries. 

2. Conduct and sponsorship of activities and proj- 
ects in reference services. 

3. Synthesis of reference activities of all units 
within ALA and in the various types of libraries 
so as to produce a unified professional concept of 
the reference function. 

4. Representation and interpretation of reference 
services both within and without the library pro- 
fession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in reference services to more distinguished 
performance, and stimulation of librarians en- 
gaged in reference services to participation in 
appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in reference services for the total 
profession. 

7. Evaluation, selection, and interpretation of refer- 
ence materials. 


The Reference Services Division became a 
division of ALA in 1956. 

Officers—President, HELEN M. FOCKE, School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve Univ., 
Cleveland; vice-president and president-elect, 
WAYNE M. HARTWELL, F. E. Compton & Co. L., 
Chicago; second vice-president, RICHARD J. NEU- 
MAN, Salina, Kan., Public L.; executive secretary, 
to be appointed. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: FRED- 
ERICK L. ARNOLD, JR. (past president); JOHN 
FALL (1967); MARJORIE E. KARLSON (ex officio, 
1966); WILLIAM KATZ (ex officio) ; EVERETT T. 
MOORE (ex officio, 1966); ROBERT E. SCUDDER 
(ex officio, 1968); MARTHA SHEPARD (1966); 
DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR; JOSEPHINE M. THARPE 
(1965). 

Publications—The division issues an official 


publication, RQ, edited by wit.LiIAM Karz, Dept. 
of Library Science, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. RQ is published six times a year and is 
sent free to all members. It is not available by 
subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Bibliography Committee—Responsible for sur- 
veys of the field of bibliography, disseminating 
information, studying needs, advising on projects 
under way or under consideration, and coordinat- 
ing work of subcommittees with bibliographical 
projects. Chairman, JACK DALTON, School of 
Library Service, Columbia Univ. (1965) ; FLOR- 
ENCE E. BLAKELY (1966); DOUGLAS W. BRYANT 
(1965) ; VERNER W. CLAPP (1965); WILLIAM s. 
DIX (1965); ROBERT B. DOWNS (1965); HENRY 
J. DUBESTER (1966) ; ANTHONY P. GRECH (Amer- 
ican Assn. of Law Ls. representative); MRS. 
FRANCES B. JENKINS (1967); ELEANOR STEINKE 
(Medical L. Assn. representative); MELVIN J. 
vorcT (1965) ; P. WILLIAM PHILBY. 

Business Reference Services Committee— 
Chairman, MARGARET KEEFE, Business and In- 
dustry Dept., Flint, Mich., P.L. (1967); Mm. 
RENÉ AMAYA (1966) ; CHARLOTTE GEORGI (1966) ; 
AGNES O. HANSON (1967) ; DONALD A. RIECHMANN 
(1967); HENRY ©. VAAG (1967); HAROLD c. 
WHITFORD (1967). 

Catalog Use Committee—To consider current 
problems and study developments in catalog use 
and its application to reference services. Chair- 
man, RICHARD H. PERRINE, Fondren L., Rice Uni- 
versity, Houston (1965); IRENE CHRISTOPHER 
(1965) ; ISABEL HOWELL (1965); EDITH SCOTT; 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER (1966); ROBERT D. STEVENS 
(1966) ; ELIZABETH A. WINDSOR (1966). 

Chapters Committee—Chairman, WALTER C. 
ALLEN, Literature and Fine Arts Div., Dayton 
P.L. (1966); SHIRLEY EDSALL (1967); mrs. 
THEODORE FISCHER (1967); JOSEPH L. MAPES 
(1967) ; WILLIAM H. ROBERTS, I (1966) ; GILES 
B. ROBERTSON (1967). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
AGNES TYSSE, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
ARDATH DANFORD; MRS. MARY B. HUBBARD; MAR- 
GARET KEEFE; L. J. KING; ROBERT RUNSER; MRS. 
HELEN SISSON; GEORGE W. SOUTHWORTH. 

Cooperative Reference Service Committee— 
Chairman, FLORENCE M. HOPKINS, Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. (1966); ALICE 
APPELL (1966) ; DOROTHY BENDIX (1965) ; HENRY 
T. DRENNAN (1967); ANNE EDMONDS (1965); 
PHOEBE F. HAYES (1967); DOROTHEA KRAUSE 
(1965) ; JULIA scHwarRTz (1967). 

Joint Committee on Government Publications— 
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` Reference Services Division 


See entry under Diyision Joint Committees. 

Information Retrieval Committee—To study 
developments in this field and their application 
to reference services and research. Chairman, 
EDWARF M. HEILIGER, Florida Atlantic Univ., 
Boca Faton (1965); DONALD v. BLACK (1965); 
ROBERT E. KINGERY (1966); MRS. BARBARA E. 
MARKUSON (1967); JESSE H. SHERA (1967); 
MELVIN J. VOIGT (1965). 

Inter=brary Loan Committee—To consider 
current problems in this field, and to advise on 
problems in American participation in interna- 
tional mterlibrary loan procedures. Chairman, 
MICHAEL M. REYNOLDS, Indiana Univ. L., Bloom- 
ington (1965) ; MIRIAM ALLEN (1966) ; MARJORIE 
E. KAFLSON (1965); ROBB MCKENZIE (1966); 
GARY -acMILLAN (1965); GEORGE A. SCHWEG- 
MANN, JR. (1965); MRS. ROBERTA B. SUTTON 
(1966) RUTH WALLING (1966); LUCIEN WHITE 
(1965' ; JAMES C. ANDREWS (Special Ls. Assn. 
representative, 1965); JOHN ANDREW FISHER 
(ASL -epresentative, 1965); DAVID W. HERON 
(RTSB representative, 1966). 

“Liteary Journal" List Committee—To study 
the need for an annual selected list of reference 
books, define its scope and purpose, and prepare 
it for 3ublication in Library Journal. Chairman, 
MRS. ¿ULIA BARTLING, Univ. of Iowa Ls., Iowa 
City 1967); PENELOPE L. BULLOCK (1966); 
JAMES K. DICKSON (1965); JAY K. LUCKER 
(1966 3 MARGARET MILLER (1967); HELEN F. 
NonTHX P (1965); DOLORES RYAN (1967); DORIS 
M. SAV-GE (1966) ; MARGARET SMART (1965). 

Isadere Gilbert Mudge Citation Committee— 
See the article in this issue announcing the 1965 
ALA awards. 

New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publicetion of needed reference tools, and to keep 
the library profession informed of developments. 
Chairman, PETER DRAZ, 4819 North Lane, Be- 
thesde. Md. (1965) ; MARY EDNA ANDERS (1966) ; 
GRETC=EN DewiTT (1965); MRS. PAULINE P. GAR- 
RETT (1967); LADONIS J. KING (1966); Louis 
SHORES (1965); PAUL WASSERMAN (1967). 

Noranating Committee—Chairman, GEORGE S. 
BONN. Science and Technology Div., New York 
P.L.; MARGARET S. BRYANT; MRS. DOROTHY 
CROSLAND; MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS; SUE SAHLI. 

Eur.ce Rockwell Oberly Memorial Award 
Comm.ttee—See the article in this issue an- 
nouncing the 1965 ALA awards. 

Orgenization and Activities Committee—Chair- 
man, RICHARD J. NEUMAN, Salina, Kan., P.L.; 
FREDEFICK L. ARNOLD; JOHN FALL; HELEN M. 
FOCKE; WAYNE M. HARTWELL; ROBERT E. SCUD- 
DER. 
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Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
with RTSD—To take cognizance of matters re- 
lating to public documents issued in the United 
States, whether federal, state, or local, and mat- 
ters relating to the official publications of foreign 
governments and quasi-governmental interna- 
tional organizations; to study problems of docu- 
ments relating to publication, processing, stor- 
age, bibliographic control, and reference use, 
and to cooperate with the appropriate commit- 
tees of the divisions and their sections in deal- 
ing with them. Chairman, THOMAS s. sHAW, Li- 
brary School, Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 
(1965); ESTHER M. CLAUSEN (RTSD, 1966); 
RAE ELIZABETH RIPS (1965); JOSEPH A. ROSEN- 
THAL (RTSD, 1965); MASON TOLMAN (1966); 
JENNINGS woop (RTSD, 1967). 

Advisory Subcommittee on Depository Libraries— 
Chairman, JENNINGS woop, Exchange and Gift Div., 
The Library of Congress; JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL; 
THOMAS S. SHAW. 

Subcommittee on Census Publications—Chairman, 
RAE ELIZABETH RIPS, History and Travel Dept., De- 
troit P.L.; ESTHER CLAUSEN; MASON TOLMAN. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 
v. JACKSON, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 
(1965) ; ROBERT J. ADELSPERGER (1966) ; WILLIAM 
s. BUDINGTON (1965) ; JoHN FALL (1967) ; HELEN 
M. FOCKE (ex officio); HELEN T. GEER (ex 
officio) ; WILLIAM KATZ (ex officio) ; EVERETT T. 
MOORE (1967); MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS 
(1965). 

Science and Technology Reference Services 
Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM L. EMERSON, 
575 S. Esplanade, Apt. 6, Redondo Beach, Calif. 
(1967) ; GERALDINE D. BARIANI (1965); JANET 
BROOKS (1966); ROBERT E. BURTON (1966); 
ANTOINETTE CIOLLI (1967); DANIEL S. KALK 
(1965); JOHN P. MCGOWAN (1966); MARGARET 
srMoNps (1966); RICHARD I. SNYDER (1967). , 

Standards Committee—To survey the functions 
of reference services and develop qualitative and 
quantitative standards. Chairman, KATHERINE G. 
HARRIS, Detroit P.L. (1965); HENRY DRENNAN 


(1966); SARA I. FENWICK (1966); RONALD V. ' 


GLENS (1966) ; MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN (1965) ; c. 
FLINT PURDY (1965) ; ROBERT E. SCUDDER (1966) ; 
WALLACE J. BONK (1967). 

Association of American Library Schools-LED 
-RSD Joint Committee to Study the Content of 
Reference Courses—See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

Wilson Indexes Committeee—To study and 
advise The H. W. Wilson Company, at its request, 
on problems relating to the selection of periodi- 
cals for inclusion in its various indexes. Chair- 
man, JAMES HUMPHRY, Itt, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Library, New York 28; HAIG AJAMIAN; 
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JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG; D. NORA GALLAGHER; 
MORRIS A. GELFAND; RUTH D. GROTHEER; JOSEPH 
KLIMBERGER; DOROTHY A. PLUM; MRS. HELEN E. 
WESSELLS; CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Index—Chairman, 
FRANCIS P. ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode Island L., Kings- 
ton; RHODA ANN ALVERSON; JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG; 
LUTHER B. ARRINGTON; ERNA L, GRAMSE; MR. LJUBO 
LULICH; FOSTER MOHRHARDT; DOROTHY A. PLUM. 


SECTIONS 
History Section 


Officers—Chairman, DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, Md.; vice-chair- 
man and chairman-elect, IsABEL HOWELL, Tennes- 
see State L. and Archives, Nashville; secretary, 
DOROTHY A. PLUM, Vassar College L., Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: RAE 
ELIZABETH RIPS (past chairman); GERALDINE 
BEARD (1966); HELEN M. FOCKE (ex officio); 
EDITH P. STICKNEY (1965); CAROLYNNE L. WEN- 
DEL (1967) ; RSD executive secretary. 


Committees 


Bibliography and Indexes Committee—Chair- 
man, P. WILLIAM FILBY (1967), Peabody Institute 
L., Baltimore; LEE ASH (1967); HELEN wW. 
AZHDERIAN (1965); FELIX E. HIRSCH (1966). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. DOROTHY TRUESDALE HUMES, Rochester, 
N.Y., P.L.; MRS. THELMA FREIDES; GEORGE SOUTH- 
WORTH. 

External Communications Committee—Chair- 
man, ISABEL HOWELL, Tennessee State L.. and 
Archives, Nashville; members to be apointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, GERALD D. 
MCDONALD, New York P.L.; PHOEBE HARRIS; MAR- 
GARET E. LOUGH. 


CHAPTERS 


Groups have been authorized as chapters of 
the Reference Services Division in the following 
areas: Essex County, N.J.; Florida; Maryland; 
Michigan; Ohio; Potomac Valley; Southeastern 
Library Association Reference Section; Tennes- 
see; and Wisconsin. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division is 
responsible for the following activities: acquisi- 
tion, identification, cataloging, classification, and 
preservation of library materials; the develop- 
ment and coordination of the country's library re- 
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sources; and those areas of selection and evalua- 
tion involved in the acquisition of library ma- 
terials and pertinent to the development of library 
resources, RTSD has specific responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 

4. Representation and interpretation of its type cf 
activity in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the total 
profession. 


RTSD became a division of ALA in 1957. 

Officers—President, PAUL s. DUNKIN, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ.; vice- 
president and president-elect, JANE GANFIELD, 
Purdue Univ. Ls., Lafayette, Ind. 47907; chair- 
man, Council of Regional Groups, DORIS RANSOM 
(1966), Univ. of Cincinnati L.; executive secre- 
tary, MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers and section 
chairmen plus: JAMES E. SKIPPER (past presi- 
dent) ; MARGARET C. BROWN (1966) ; RAY 0. HUM- 
MEL, JR. (1967) ; DAVID KASER (1968) ; ESTHER 
J. PIERCY; BELLA E. SHACHTMAN (1967); MRS. 
MARIETTA SHEPARD (1965); ARNOLD H. TROTIER 
(1966); HELEN M. WELCH (1968); WYLLIS F. 
WRIGHT (1965). 

Publications—The division publishes a quart- 
erly journal, Library Resources and Technical 
Services, edited by ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore 21201. It is sent free to divi- 
sion members. The subscription price is $5 per 
year. Single copies, $1.25. 


COMMITTEES 


Book Catalogs Committee—To consider all 
aspects of book catalogs which fall in the area 
of responsibility of the division. Chairman, 1AN 
w. THOM (1965), Princeton Univ. L.; JACK DAL- 
TON; ANDREW D. OSBORN (1965); RICHARD H. 
SHOEMAKER (1966); WESLEY cC. SIMONTON 
(1966) ; MAURICE F. TAUBER; DAVID C. WEBER 
(1965) ; GORDON R. WILLIAMs. 

Bookbinding Committee—To conduct and en- 
courage research and developmental programs in 
the field of binding for all types of libraries; to 
advise and assist the library profession and to 
cooperate with library binders, book manufac- 
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turers, and publishers on problems relating to 
bind xg and those aspects of book production 
whica affect their preservation; to make recom- 
mendations for ALA binding standards and speci- 
ficatcens. Chairman, STEPHEN W. FORD (1966), 
Grard Valley State College, College Landing, 
Alleadale, Mich. 49401; A. ELIZABETH CROSBY 
(196€) ; HAROLD GORDON (1965); HAROLD ROTH 
(196€) ; ARNOLD H. TROTIER (1965). 

Brwaws Committee—Chairman, ALEX LADENSON 
(19€C), Chicago P.L.; LORENA CLARKE (1965) ; 
GERALD W. GILLETTE (1965); ESTHER D. KOCH 
(1965); JOSEPH s. KOMIDAR (1965). 


Couference Program Committee—Chairman, : 


PAUL. S. DUNKIN, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ.; ALICE D. BALL; JANE 
GANTIELD; JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK; ROBERT H. 
MUITER; CAROL H. RANEY; MRS, ELIZABETH 
ROD=LL; DAVID C. WEBER. 

Decumentation Committee (ad hoc)—To study 
and lefine the interests of the division in docu- 
mertation, to follow developments in ALA relat- 
ing to the assignment of responsibility for docu- 
mertation within the Association, and to propose 
to tae Board of Directors action which should be 
takea to further the division’s interests. Chair- 
mam MELVIN J. VOIGT, Univ. of California at San 
Diego L., La Jolla; BENJAMIN A. CUSTER; 
MATRICE F. TAUBER. 

Feections Committee—Chairman, LILIAN MID- 
DLESWART, De Paul Univ. L., 25 East Jackson, 
Chicago 60604; MRS. SHIRLEY HARPER; PETER 
JOPIKAS; MARTHA KESTER; ROBERT YOUNG. 

Jaint Committee on Government Publications— 
See Division Joint Committees. 

Committee to Explore History of Technical 
Seruices Librarianship (ad hoc)—To explore the 
sentiment of long-term and professionally active 
teconical services personnel in relation to the 
feasibility and present appropriateness of a proj- 
ect to write a history of technical services li- 
brerianship. Chairman, ANDREW D. OSBORN, Grad- 
uate Library School, Univ. of Pittsburgh; PAUL 
S. PUNKIN; IAN W. THOM. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JOHN 
FALL, New York P.L.; JAMES W. BARRY; ELEANOR 
R. EASTING; THEODORE C. HINES; PAUL B. KEBA- 
BIAS; M. RUTH MacDONALD; WILLIAM R. PULLEN. 

Zrganization Committee—Chairman, JAMES E. 
SK:*PER, Association of Research Libraries, 1755 
Massachusetts Ave, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20736; ROBERT R. HOLMES (1965) ; MRS. ORCENA 
M. ^ETERSON (1966). 

Flanning Committtee—To consider problems 
of ‘echnical services as a whole, including long- 
rae divisional objectives and areas of new di- 
visional interest, and to suggest action to the 
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Board of Directors. Chairman, FELIX REICHMANN, 
Cornell Univ. Ls., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 (1967); 
DOROTHY J. COMINS (1966); JAMES E. SKIPPER 
(1968); HELEN M. WELCH (1969); GORDON R. 
WILLIAMS (1965). i 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, PAUL s. DUNKIN, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers Univ.; JANE GANFIELD; 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; JAMES E. SKIPPER. 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee— 
See Reference Services Division. 

Regional Processing Committee—To develop 
and maintain a manual of procedure for estab- 
lishing and operating processing centers, to keep 
aware of developments in the field, and to as- 
semble and disseminate information on process- 
ing centers. Chairman, JAMES R. HUNT (1965), 
State L. of Hawaii, Honolulu; mrs. ELIZABETH 
ADCOCK (1965); WILLARD K. DENNIS (1965); 
PETER HIATT (1966); GEORGE B. MORELAND 
(1966). 

Resources Committee—To study, to recom- 
mend, and when appropriate to initiate and to 
continue actions for improving the availability to 
American libraries of library materials and their 
contents. Chairman, GORDON R. WILLIAMS (1965), 
Midwest Inter-Library Center, 5721 Cottage 
Grove Ave. Chicago 60637; DALE M. BENTZ 
(1967) ; PAUL L. BERRY (1968) ; THOMAS R. BUCK- 
MAN (1967); HARALD OsTVOLD (1965); JAMES 
E. SKIPPER (1965); NORMAN D. STEVENS 
(1969) ; ROBERT VOSPER (1966) ; DAVID C. WEBER 
(1968). 

Micropublishing Projects Subcommittee—To serve 
as a coordinating agency for both libraries and pub- 
lishers of microforms; to advise on the desirability 
of proposed publishing projects; to recommend 
micropublishing projects which will serve the needs 
of the scholarly community; to take appropriate ac- 
tion to insure a desirable quality of reproduction 
and adequate bibliographic control. Chairman, 
THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1966), Univ. of Kansas L., 
Lawrence; DAVID KASER (1967); GEORGE A, SCHWEG- 
MANN (1965); JAMES E. SKIPPER (1965). E 

National Union Catalog Subcommittee (ad hoc)— 
To investigate problems concerning the preparation 
and publication of the National Union Catalog; to 
make recommendations to the Library of Congress 
for solutions to these problems; and to act as an 
advisory body to the Library of Congress on these 
problems when requested. Chairman, GORDON R. 
WILLIAMS, Midwest Inter-Library Center, 5721 Cot- 
tage Grove Ave., Chicago 60637; DOUGLAS W. BRYANT; 
JOHN W. CRONIN; CHARLES W. DAVID; RALPH E. 
ELLSWORTH; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; GEORGE A. SCHWEG- 
MANN; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN. 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
—To call attention to problems involving tech- 
nical services in school libraries that need to be 
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studied; to study such problems when so re- 
quested by the division or one of its component 
units; to cooperate with appropriate committees 
of the division and its sections on matters that, 
in the opinion of the division's Board of Directors, 
can best be handled by such cooperative action; 
and to act as the liaison group between the RTSD 
and the AASL. Chairman, MISS MILBREY JONES 
(1966), Dept. of Library Science, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisburg, Va. 22802; sIDNEY GALFAND 
(1965); GLADYS M. LIVELY (1966); WESLEY C. 
SIMONTON (1965); ROY VAN NOTE (1966). 

Technical Services Coordinating Routines Sur- 
vey Committee (ad hoc)—To survey significant 
coordinating routines developed during the past 
ten years and to give the results appropriate pub- 
licity. Chairman, RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY, Univ. 
of North Carolina L., Chapel Hill; BETTY M. E. 
' CROFT; ROBERT W. WADSWORTH. 

Technical Services Cost Ratio Committee (ad 
hoc)—To establish a measure of the overall cost 
of technical services staffs. Chairman, HELEN M. 
WELCH, Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana, Ill. 61803; 
RICHARD O. PAUTZSCH. 


SECTIONS 

Acquisitions Section 

Officers—Chairman, ALICE D. BALL, United 
States Book Exchange, 3335 V St., N.E., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20018; vice-chairman and chairman- 
elect, PHILIP J. McNIFF, Harvard College L., 
Harvard Univ.; secretary, FELIX REICHMANN 
(1965), Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: 
JAMES W. BARRY (past chairman); RICHARD M. 
DOUGHERTY; WILLIAM B. MEREDITH (1965); GE- 
RARD B. MCCABE (1966) ; MRS, ELIZABETH RODELL; 
HOWARD A. SULLIVAN (1967). 


Committees 


Bookdealer-Library Relations Committee— 

Chairman, CARL JAcKson (1965), Univ. of Colo- 
.rado Ls, Boulder 80304; GUSTAVE A. HARRER 

(1965) ; GEORGE N. HARTJE (1966) ; WILLIAM M. 
KURTH (1966). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, GERALD W. GIL- 
LETTE (1965), Princeton Theological Seminary 
L., Princeton, N.J.; Roy MERSKY (1966) ; VACLAV 
MOSTECKY (1966). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
ALICE D. BALL, United States Book Exchange, 
3335 V St., N.E. Washington, D.C. 20018; PHILIP 
J. -MCNIFF. 

“Cost of Library Materials Index’ Committee 
—Chairman, HYMAN W. KRITZER (1965), Ohio 
State Univ. Ls., Columbus; MARIETTA CHICOREL 
(1965); CARL R. cox (1966); ROBERT P. HARO 


(1966) ; SIDNEY E. MATTHEWS (1965). 

Joint Committee to Revise the List of Inter- 
national Subscription Agents.—See entry under 
Serials Section. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, PAUL B. 
KEBABIAN, Univ. of Florida Ls, Gainesville 
32603; JOSEPH C. BORDEN; SAM W. HITT. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
DAVID KASER (1967), Joint Univ. Libraries, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 37203; HAZEL M. DeMEYER (1969) ; 
STEPHEN W. FORD (1966); MARION MILCZEWSKI 
(1965) ; HOWARD A. SULLIVAN (1968). 

Reprinting Committee—Chairman, JOHN FALL 
(1965), New York P.L.; ERLE P. KEMP (1965) ; 
EUGENE V. MUENCH (1966); ARTHUR P. SWEET 
(1966) ; MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER (1965). 

Reprint Expediting Service—Director, SAM P. 
WILLIAMS, Box 2959, Grand Central Station, N.Y. 

Committee on U. S. Congresses and Confer- 
ences without Fixed Headquarters.—See Serials 
Section. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—Chairman, JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK, 
Stanford Univ. Ls., Stanford, Calif. 94305; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, c. DONALD COOK, 
Columbia Univ. Ls., New York; secretary, VIVIAN 
C. PRINCE (1965), School of Library Science, 
Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: WEs- 
LEY C. SIMONTON (past chairman) ; KATHERINE 
C. COOK (1966); PAUL S. DUNKIN; CARL R. COX 
(1966) ; ELEANOR R. HASTING (1967); VIRGINIA 
E. MURRAY (1965); MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; 
JOSEPH H. TREYZ (1967). 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ESTHER D. KOCH 
(1965), Univ. of California L., Los Angeles; 
MRS. ARLINE CUSTER (1965); JOHN B. STRATTON 
(1965). 

Catalog Code Revision Committee—To be re- 
sponsible for the preparation of a revised edition 
of the ALA Rules for Author and Title Entries, 
and to produce a code of rules which are mutu- 
ally consistent, which use valid criteria in estab- 
lishing differences of treatment, and which are 
arranged in the most useful and logical order. 

Steering Committee—Chairman, WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, 
Williams College L., Williamstown, Mass.; LAURA C. 
COLVIN; PAUL S. DUNKIN; F. BERNICE FIELD; SEY- 
MOUR LUBETZKY; M. RUTH MacDONALD; LUCILE M. 
MORSCH; AUDREY SMITH; ARNOLD H. TROTIER. Mem- 
bers: RICHARD S. ANGELL; ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD; ED- 
WIN B. COLBURN; DOROTHY J. COMINS; MRS. VIR- 
GINIA CUNNINGHAM; WERNER B. ELLINGER; SUSAN M. 
HASKINS; MARY D. HERRICK; PAUL B. KEBABIAN; 
ALEX LADENSON; ANNE E. MARKLEY; MILDRED C. 
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O'CCTNOR; ANDREW D. OSBORN; ESTHER J. PIERCY; 
MARIAN SANNER; VICTOR SCHAEFER; BELLA E. SHACHT- 
MAN: KENNETH W. SODERLAND; CLARIBEL SOMMER- 
VILLE; MAURICE F. TAUBER. 

Advisory Board—KATHARINE L. BALL; MRS. MARY 
DODEFDORF; CHARLES L. HIGGINS; MARY R. KINNEY; 
JENS NYHOLM; JOHN R. RUSSELL; MRS. JOHANNA E. 
TALEMAN; HAROLD W. TUCKER. 

Ecstor—c. SUMNER SPALDING. 

International Liaison—SUSAN M. HASKINS. 

Cor sultants—REV. CHARLES H. BANET; CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY; MRS, KATHRYN L. HENDERSON; ISABEL 
HOWELL; MRS. FLORENCE M. JOHNSON; ROBERT E. 
KINGERY; MARGARET E. NICHOLSEN; JENS NYHOLM; 
ELOISE RUE; JOHN R. RUSSELL; WESLEY C. SIMONTON; 
CLAR (EL SOMMERVILLE; VIRGINIA R. SPERL; IRVING 
TINYANOFF; CATHARINE L. WHITEHORN. 

Corzposite Works Subcommittee—Chairman, PAUL 
B. KEEABIAN, Univ. Ls., Univ. of Florida, Gainesville; 
ELIZABETH BEDER; GLADYS DOOLITTLE; RICHARD O. 
PAUTZsCH. Corporate Entries Subcommittee—Chair- 
man, M. RUTH MacDONALD, National Library of Medi- 
cine, 3ethesda, Md. 20014; BERNARD A. LUND; GER- 
TRUDE SAMUELS; HILDA STEINWEG; MARIAN A. YOUNGS. 
Goverzment Documents Subcommittee—Chairman, 
ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD, U.S. State Dept. L., Washington, 
D.C.; ELIZABETH C. BORDEN; OLIVIA FAULKNER. Law 
and Legal Headings Subcommittee—Chairman, ALEX 
LADEF:ON, Chicago P.L.; ELIZABETH V. BENYON; MRS. 
FRANE€=S K. HOLBROOK; MRS. WINNIFRED REID. Pseudo- 
nyms Subcommittee—Chairman, MARY D. HERRICK, 
Chenery L., Boston Univ.; MRS. IRIS ALMY; RICHARD 
ANDEES; MRS. MARGARET HARROP; EDNA VAN syoc. Re- 
ligious Headings Subcommittee—Chairman, VICTOR A. 
SCHAEEER, Notre Dame Univ. Ls.; RUTH C. EISENHART; 
REV. €@LMAN J. FARRELL; MRS. KATHRYN L. HENDER- 
SON; THEODORE A. MUELLER; REV. THOMAS J. SHANA- 
HAN; BABELLE STOUFFER; HELEN B. UHRICH; HERBERT 
C. ZAPREN; consultant, REV. GILBERT PETERSON. Serials 
Subcoramittee—Chairman, F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale 
Univ. L.; REBECCA BRIGGS; LAURA CUMMINGS; JEAN 
HOODLESS; EMILIE V. WIGGINS. 

Classification Committee—Chairman, MRS. AN- 
NETTE L. PHINAZEE (1966), Trevor Arnett L., 
Atlanta Univ.; MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON (1966) ; 
JOAN CUSENZA (1965); MARION L. KESSELRING 
(1966) ; ELVA KROGH (1965) ; GERTRUDE L. OELL- 
RICH ©1965). 

Cor;erence Program Committee—Chairman, 
JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK, Stanford Univ. L., Stan- 
ford, Calif. 94305; chairman-elect, c. DONALD 
COOK: DOROTHY J. COMINS; KATHRYN R. RENFRO; 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Des-viptive Cataloging Committee—Chairman, 
F. BER? ICE FIELD (1966), Yale Univ. L.; RUDOLF 
ENGELSARTS (1965); MARIAN HARMAN (1965); 
MARJOZIE MICHAEL (1965); MARGARET OLD- 
FATHEF (1966); JOSEPH r. RYUS (1965) ; EMILIE 
v. sMIT (1965). 

Far Eastern Materials Committee—To study 
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problems in the cataloging (descriptive and sub- 
ject) and classification of Far Eastern materials, 
and to make recommendations to the appropriate 
committees of the section. Chairman, CHARLES E. 
HAMILTON (1968), East Asiatic L., Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 4; MISS AI M. K. KAWAGUCHI 
(1967) ; MR. YUKIHISA SUZUKI (1969) ; WARREN 
M. TSUNEISHI (1968); EUGENE wu (1968); r. 
BERNICE FIELD; consultant, DR. A. KAIMING CHIU 
(1968). 

Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Commit- 
tee—See the article in this issue announcing the 
1965 ALA awards. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, M. RUTH 
MacDONALD, National L. of Medicine, Bethesda, 
Md. 20014; sEYMOUR LUBETZKY; MRS. JANE 
MOORE. 


Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, ' 


MRS. RUTH F. STROUT (1966), Graduate Library 
School, Univ. of Chicago; vice-chairman, RUTH 
C. EISENHART (1967), Union Theological Semi- 
nary L., 3041 Broadway, New York; secretary, 
ARNOLD H. TROTIER (1968); MARIAN SANNER 
(1965) ; RICHARD O. PAUTZSCH (1969); JOHN W. 
CRONIN, Library of Congress liaison. 

Subject Headings Committee—Chairman, 
ROSAMUND H. DANIELSON (1966), Cornell Univ. 
L., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850; CHARLES c. BEAD (1965) ; 
PAUL J. FASANA (1966) ; MRS. KATHRYN L. HEN- 
DERSON (1965); JANE RAKESTRAW (1966); 
THOMAS E. SULLIVAN (1965); GEORGE TURNER 
(1966). 

Copying Methods Section 

Officers—Chairman, DAVID C. WEBER, Stanford 

Univ. Ls., Stanford, Calif. 94305; vice-chairman 


and chairman-elect, FRAZER G. POOLE, Undergrad- 
uate Division L., Univ. of Illinois, Chicago 60611,; 


secretary, DOROTHY J. COMINS, Univ. Ls., Wayne * 


State Univ., Detroit 48202. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: ROB- 
ERT K. JOHNSON (past chairman) ; WILLIAM S. 
BUDINGTON (1965); MRS. 
ALLEN B. VEANER. 


Committees 

Bylaws | Committee—Chairman, 
KoMIDAR (1965), Tufts Univ. 
Mass.; FRANK N. JONES 
WHEELER (1965). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
DAVID C. WEBER, Stanford Univ. Ls., Stanford, 
Calif. 94305; vice-chairman, FRAZER G. POOLE, 

Consultants Committee (ad hoc)—To prepare 
a list of qualified photocopying consultants for 
libraries. Chairman, GORDON R. WILLIAMS, Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center, 5721 S. Cottage Grove 


JOSEPH S. 
L., Medford, 
(1966) ; MARGARET 
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Ave., Chicago 60637; ROBERT K. JOHNSON; WIL- 
LIAM S. BUDINGTON. 

Library Standards for Microfilm Committee 
(ad hoc)—To collect standard specifications and 
other guides applicable to microphotography in 
libraries and publish them in a suitable medium; 
to help libraries adhere to these standards and to 
publish information which will further this end. 
Chairman, PETER scott, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology L., Cambridge 39; HUBBARD w. 
BALLOU; DONALD C. HOLMES; VERNON C. TATE; 
DAVID C. WEBER; consultants, RICHARD W. HALE, 
JR.; CHESTER M. LEWIS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, THEODORE 
C. HINES, School of Library Service, Columbia 
Univ.; CARL JACKSON; JAMES V. JONES. 

Photoreproductions Characteristics and Costs 
. Leaflet Committee (ad hoc)—Chairman, corvon 
R. WILLIAMS, Midwest Inter-Library Center, 5721 
S. Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 60637; ALLEN B. 
VEANER; DAVID C. WEBER. 

Policy and Research Committee— Chairman, 
JAMES E. SKIPPER (1965), Association of Re- 
search Libraries, 1755 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036; OLIVER T. FIELD (1969) ; 
ROBERT M. HAYES (1966); CHARLES G. LaHOOD 
(1967) ; GILES F. SHEPHERD (1968). 

Simplified Payments Committee (ad hoc)— 
Chairman, SAMUEL M. BOONE, Univ. of North 
Carolina L., Chapel Hill; HUBBARD W. BALLOU. 


Serials Section 


Officers—Chairman, CAROL H. RANEY, Yale 

Univ. L.; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
ELIZABETH F. NORTON, Univ. of California L., Los 
Angeles; secretary, MRS. PHYLLIS A. RICHMOND, 
Univ. of Rochester L., Rochester, N.Y. 14627. 
, Executive Committee—The officers plus: ROL- 
LAND E. STEVENS (past chairman); ROBERT CAY- 
TON (1966); STEPHEN W. FORD; ROBERT LOREN- 
SON (1965); MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


Committees 


Bibliography of Bibliographies of Serials Com- 
mittee (ad hoc)—To study the need for and de- 
fine a bibliography of bibliographies of serials. 
To be appointed. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, LORENA CLARKE 
(1965), Library of Medical Sciences, Univ. of 
Illinois Medical Center, 1853 W. Polk St., 
Chicago 60612; FRANK s. HANLIN (1965); Mns. 
ELLEN D. MORELAND (1965). 

‘Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
CAROL H. RANEY, Yale Univ. L.; ELIZABETH F. 
NORTON. 

Duplicates Exchange Union Committee—Chair- 


man, CHARLES Z. HUGHES (1965), Library of Med- 
ical Sciences, Univ. of Illinois Medical Center, 
1853 W. Polk St., Chicago 60612; HARRY BRIN- 
TON (1966); MRS. EDNA EARLE BROWN (1966); 
JAMES V. JONES (1965); SIDNEY E. MATTHEWS 
(1966). 

Joint Committee to Revise the List of Inter- 
national Subscription Agents (ad hoc)—Chair- 
man, ELIZABETH F. NORTON, Univ. of California 
L., Los Angeles 90024; mrs. ROMA S. GREGORY; 
JOHN G. VEENSTRA. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, JAMES W. 
BARRY, Rutgers Univ. Medical School L., New 
Brunswick, N.J. 08903; DORIS ANNE BRADLEY; 
MRS. MARY ELLIS KAHLER. 

Policy and Research Committee—Chairman, 
LAURA CUMMINGS (1966), Columbia Univ. L., 
New York 27; chairman-elect, MRs. JEANNE M. 
HOLMES (1967); secretary, DON S. CULBERTSON 
(1968); DONALD P. HAMMER (1969); WILLIAM 
H. HUFF (1965). 

Serials Holdings Information Survey Commit- 
tee (ad hoc)—To discover the practices of re- 
search libraries in furnishing serials holdings in- 
formation to their users. Chairman, ROSAMOND H. 
DANIELSON, Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850; 
members to be appointed. 

Committee on U. S. Congresses and Confer- 
ences without Fixed Headquarters (ad hoc)— 
Chairman, MRS. MARY ELLIS KAHLER, The Li- 
brary of Congress; MARY A. CROZER; IAN W. 
THOM; JOHN G. VEENSTRA; SAMUEL T. WATERS. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Technical Services Administrators of Medium- 
Sized Research Libraries—Chairman, HENRY 
KocH, Michigan State L., East Lansing. 

Technical Services Directors of Large Research 
Libraries—Chairman, FELIX REICHMANN, Cornell 
Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y. 14850. 

Technical Services Administrators of Large 
Public Libraries—Chairman, BARBARA M. WESTBY, 
Detroit P.L. 


REGIONAL GROUPS 


Affiliated regional groups of librarians in the 
technical services have been authorized in Arkan- 
sas, Northern California, Southern California, 
Chicago, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Mountain Plains, 
Nashville, New England, New Jersey, New York 
(state and city), North Carolina, Ohio Library 
Association, Northern Ohio, Ohio Valley, Okla- 
homa, Ontario, Pacific Northwest, Philadelphia 
Area, Potomac, Southeast, Texas, Twin Cities, 
and Wisconsin. 
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Y23UNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The *oung Adult Services Division is interested 
in th» improvement and extension of services to 
young people in all types of libraries. YASD has 
speci% responsibility for the evaluation and se- 
lectiœ of books and nonbook materials and the 
intero-etation and use of materials for young 
adulte except when such materials are designed 
for oxly one type of library. YASD also has spe- 
cific sponsibility for— 

1. Coxinuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the division. 

2. Plemning of special services and programs for 
the group. 

3. Syachesis of the activities of all units within the 
ALa that have a bearing on the type of activity 
rep-esented. 

4. Representation, interpretation, and promotion of 
mutual cooperation with youth-serving agencies 
in further activities for the welfare of young 
peeole; and furtherance of the interests of teen- 
agers and young adults with publishers. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gad in its type of activity and the stimulation of 
pa-icipation in appropriate type-of-library divi- 
sions, 

6. Plzaning and development of programs of study 
and research for work with young adults for the 
total profession. 

The Young Adult Services Division was estab- 
lishei on January 1, 1957. 

Ofcers—President, MILDRED L. KROHN, Divi- 
sion cf School Ls., Board of Education, Shaker 
Heigtts, Ohio 44120; vice-president and presi- 
dentlect, MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE, St. Louis P.L.; 
second vice-president, MRS. ALICE K. AIELLO, 
Cuyzkoga County P.L., Cleveland; executive sec- 
retary, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 

Bcerd of Directors—The officers plus: Mns. 
AUDREY BIEL (past president) ; MARGARET COPEN- 
HAVER; MAE GRAHAM; FRANCES M. GRIM; LORA 
LANDERS; MAXINE H. SLAGOWSKI; MARIAN 
TRAE..N; MARY WOODWORTH. 

Pcalications—The division issues an official 
publ cation, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Children's Services Division. Edited by mrs. 
PAULINE WILSON, Lakewood, Ohio, P.L. Top of 
the Aews is published four times a year and is 
sent -ree to all members. It is not available by 
subseiption. 

COMMITTEES 

Acwvities Committee—To seek out services, 
activi ies, and projects needed in the area of 
library materials and library services to young 
adul: (young people of high school age); to 
stud- ways in which such needs may be met; to 
exam me projects in the fields of responsibility 
of tke division when suggested by other ALA or 
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outside groups; and to recommend to YASD 
Board of Directors possible action on proposals 
which are developed. Chairman, MRS. OPAL c. 
EAGLE, St. Louis P.L.; MARILEE FOGLESONG 
(1966) ; CAROLINE HOLMES (1967); JANE MAN- 
THORNE (1966); MRS. ANNE C. MASSENGALE 
(1965) ; MRS. JULIA RUSSELL (1965). 

Asia List Revision Committee—To revise or 
replace the “Richer by Asia" list. Chairman, Mns. 
SARA WOY, Free L. of Philadelphia; mrs. EDITH 
BISHOP; JUNE BOWMAN; JEAN E. CRABTREE; 
IRMGARD HORMANN ; GEORGIA SEALOFF. 

Books for Slow High School Readers—To pre- 
pare a list of adult books for slow high school 
age readers. Chairman, MRS. MARGARET H. 
GRAZIER, Groves High School, 20500 W. 13 Mile 
Rd., Birmingham, Mich.; ANNA ANTHONY; MRS. 
VERLENE BARND; CAROLYN CRAWFORD; IRMGARD 


HORMANN; JOHANNA KLICK; MRS. IRENE H. LOV- . 


DAL. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. ETHEL 
YABROFF, 20123 Appoline St., Detroit 48235 
(1966); MARY E. FARRELL (1966); JOSEPH A. 
SCHEFTER (1966). 

Detroit Conference Arrangements Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. AUDREY C. BIEL, Detroit P.L. 

Exploratory Committee for Disadvantaged 
Young People—To explore the role of YASD in 
working in the areas of disadvantaged young 
people, the culturally deprived, school dropouts, 
and the antipoverty program. Chairman, PAULINE 
WINNICK, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.; MARILEE FOGLE- 
SONG; MRS. MARY ANN HANNA; LORA LANDERS; 
CLO ERA SEWELL; MARIAN TRAHAN. 

Committee on Guide to Discussion Groups—To 
explore and make suggestions for a proposed 
outline or leaflet that can be used by librarians 
or organizations planning book discussion meet; 
ings at the state or local level. Chairman, 
HANNAH HUNT, School of Library Science, West- 
ern Reserve Univ., Cleveland; FRANCIS M. GRIM. 

Latin American List Committee—To prepare 
an annotated list of books and films and of pro- * 
gram suggestions to help in developing programs 
to promote understanding of Latin America 
among U.S. young people. Chairman, mrs. ALICE 
K. AIELLO, Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleveland; 
ESTHER MARY BANKS; L. AGNES DUNN; VILMA M. 
KRUSKO; MRS. HELEN MOORE MOFFAT; MARGARET 
L. MOYER; SUSAN MURTHA; DEE ANN RAY; MRS. 
LILLIAN L. SHAPIRO; MARY ANN SWANSON; MRS. 
PAULINE WILSON; MRS. CONSUELO P. WINDER. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
MARY WOODWORTH, Library School, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison (1965); vice-chairman, GLORIA 
J. ANDERSON, LaFollette High School, Pflaum 
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NRA Madison, Wis. (1965); MRS. DOROTHY ED- 


- sale ends december 30th 


WARDS (1967); MRS. ALMA L. GRAY 


(1967) ; 


LORETTA GREENISEN (1965); CURTIS E. LATHER 


(1966). 


Periodical List Subcommittee—Chairman, MARY 


WOODWORTH, Library School, Univ. of 


Wisconsin, 


Madison; GLORIA J. ANDERSON; MRS. INEZ L. DOL- 
BEAR; MRS. PAULINE F. LINDBLOOM; ROCHELLE MUR- 
RAY; MRS. MARY L. PICKETT; WINFRED POOLE; CATH- 


ERINE ROBERTSON; 
VIRGINIA WILSON. 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, 


MRS, FRANCES H. 


THOMPSON; 


SARA L. 


SIEBERT, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 21201; 
MARGARET J. BANKS; MARIAN DIERDORFF. 
Program and Budget Development Committee 
—Chairman, MRS. AUDREY C. BIEL, Detroit P.L.; 
MRS. OPAL C. EAGLE; LUCILE HATCH; MILDRED L. 


KROHN; MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Publishers Relations Committee—To create a 


* better understanding between publishers and li- 


brarians in the library's use of adult books with 
teenagers in order that such books be supplied 


more effectively. Chairman, JULIA LOSIN 


chester Library System, 28 S. First St., Mount 


SKI, West- 


Vernon, N.Y. 10550 (1965) ; ANNE CRAIG (1967) ; 


MARC H. JAFFE (1967); MRs. LINDA 
LAPIDES (1966); LoRRIE LEWIS 
FAITH T. MURDOCH (1966); CORLISS 


FISHMAN 


(1965); mrs. 


M. SMITH 


(1967) ; MRS. DORIS WATTS (1965); LORETTA M. 
WINKLER (1966); MRS. SARA wov (1965). 


Selection of Books and Other Materials— 


Chairman, TRAVIS TYER, Dallas P.L. 
JUNE BERRY (1967); BARBARA JOYC 


(1966) ; 
E DUREE; 


WILLIAM J. KIMBROUGH (1966); ELIZABETH A. 


MORSE (1966); MRS. FLORENCE M. 
(1966) ; MRS. DELLA THOMAS (1967). 


SANBORN 


Significant Books List Committee—Chairman, 
RUTH ITAMURA, Redford Branch, Detroit P.L., 
21511 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 48219 (1966) ; 


MRS. DOROTHEA COACHMAN (1965) ; 


BARBARA 


JOYCE DUREE; MRS. ELIZABETH ROACH (1965); 


MRS. FLORENCE M. SANBORN 
SCHNEIDER (1965) ; MARION E. WHITE 


(1967) ; 


RUTH 
(1966) . 
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ONE LIBRARIAN TO 


Book news from 
CHILTON’S 
Library Adviser, 
Mary Jo Groenevelt 


OP-DRAWER journalism has a place in 

books as well as in newspapers and 
magazines. Here are four new Chilton 
books that belong in this category. 

Medical journalism: YOUR KEY TO A 
HEALTHY HEART by HERBERT BAILEY pre- 
sents the suppressed record of Vitamin E 
therapy for heart disease — still contro- 
versial in this country. Bailey, a veteran 
medical writer, reports that he himself was 
restored to health by massive doses of 
Vitamin E after being prostrated by a 
severe heart attack. And he cites hundreds 
of research articles on the effectiveness of 
the therapy. $4.95 (615.854) 


Topical journalism: THE DETROIT RACE 
RIOT by ROBERT SHOGAN and ToM CRAIG 
— in preparation long before the recent 
comparatively mild. outbreaks — is the 
story of that summer day in 1943 when 
Detroit exploded into racial violence. At 
least 34 were slain and hundreds injured. 
This book reveals many facts originally 
shrouded by wartime censorship — and rec- 
ords, amid the horror, acts of decency and 
heroism by members of both races. Photos. 

$4.25 (301.158) 

Theatrical journalism: DANIEL BLUM'S 
THEATRE WORLD, Vol. 20 — 1963-64 
marks the 20th anniversary of this stand- 
ard theatre annual. Here again is the full 
chronicle of the Broadway and off-Broad- 
way season: plays, runs, biographies, obitu- 
aries, fascinating "inside" articles. More 
than 700 photos. Indexed. $7.50 (792) 

The world-wide film counterpart, DAN- 
IEL BLUM'S SCREEN WORLD, is now in its 
15th year. Vol. 15 — 1964: $7.50 (791.4) 


Free LC cards available on every title. 
Write for our Dewey-Decimalized Catalog. 


CHITON BOOKS 


“The Library-Minded Publisher" 
Trade Book Division 
227 So. 6th St., Philadelphia 19106 
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INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITIES PRESS, INC. 


227 West 13 Street New York, N. Y. 10011 


THE ANNUAL SURVEY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
Edited by Jonn Froscu, M.D., and NatHantet Ross, M.D. 
Volumes I-III, $10.00 each Volumes IV-VIII, $12.00 each 


"The editors have gathered the essential material in the field of psychoanalysis in convenient, 
readable, logical form. The editing task is masterfully handled with concise comments to guide 
the reader from section to section, coordinating the pertinent information on each subject. The 
exce Ent index and bibliography make this book invaluable as a reference."—Digest of Neurology 
and *sychiatry 


€ 


*. . - the best single source for the information about psychoanalytic literature."—Library Journal 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF THE CHILD 
Edited by Rura S. E1sster, ANNA Freup, Hemz HARTMANN, MARIANNE Kris 


Volumes I, II, V-XVII, $7.50 each Volumes III/IV, XVIII, XIX, $10.00 each 


"This annual has achieved an eminent and almost venerable position in the field of psycho- 
anal-ic literature. Among psychoanalysts and members of related professional disciplines each 
volume is awaited for what it will bring in the way of stimulation and enlightenment; indeed, 
a number of the theoretical and clinical advances in psychoanalysis of the last ten years made 
their first appearance in the pages of this annual."—Psychoanalytic Quarterly 


E 


*.. . this annual brings to psychoanalysis and all related child treatment and care disciplines 
an cetstanding and diverse assortment of papers on psychoanalytic theory, normal and patho- 
logice] development, and clinical application."—Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic 


THE PSYCHOANALYTIC STUDY OF SOCIETY 


Edited by WARNER MUENSTERBERGER and SIDNEY AXELRAD 
Volumes I-III, $7.50 each 
“The volume continues to be a forum for the discussion of psychological principles relevant to 
both sciences."—International Journal of Psycho-Analysis 


“The range of subject matter is immense. All fields of social culture are subjected to the analytic 
method and with interesting results . . . particularly rich . . . clear exposition . . . interesting 
discussion material."—Anthropologica 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ISSUES 
Gzoncr S. Kier, Editor 


Edi-erial Board: Erm H. EnmrsoN, SIBYLLE EscAroNa, CHARLES Fisugg, Merton M. 
Gur, RosEeRr R. Horr, Georce S. KLEIN, GARDNER LinpzEy, Roy SCHAFER, 
Rosert S. WALLERSTEIN 


Volumes I-IV, $10.00 each 
Four monographs per volume Single monographs available 


A monograph series devoted to the publication of diversified source materials for a general 
psychoanalytic theory of behavior including: contributions from experimental studies as well 
as fscm clinical ones, from controlled developmental studies as well as from the genetic explora- 
tions of psychoanalytic therapy, and investigations carried out without any concern for psycho- 
analysis which nevertheless contribute to the theory. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Established by Council in 1947. 
Purpose—To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 
Officers—Chairman, wAYNE sHIRLEY, Went- 
worth Institute, Boston 15; secretary, LOUIS s. 
SHORES, Library School, Florida State Univ., Tal- 
lahassee. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table was approved by 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the 
1954 annual conference. 
Purpose—To provide a clearinghouse for in- 
formation on all state and regional library asso- 
' ciation conferences having commercial exhibits; 
maintain an up-to-date exhibits procedures man- 
ual to aid library association exhibit chairmen in 
conducting more efficient and beneficial library 
exhibitions; study convention procedures to set 
standards for booth rental, space assignment, 
adequate exhibit hours, and sufficient information 
for exhibitors to plan an effective display are the 
purposes of this round table. 
Membership—Open to all library associations, 
interested librarians, and firms or individuals 
exhibiting at library meetings. 
Annual dues—Commercial firms, $25 per year. 
Institutions, librarians, nonlibrarians, $3 per year. 
Publication—Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, 
listing state and regional library association meet- 
ings, dates, exhibit chairmen, booth size, rentals, 
etc., and news of interest to exhibitors. Distrib- 
uted free to members; subscriptions not accepted. 
Officers—Chairman, HAROLD H. LASKEY, Com- 
* . Bined Book Exhibit, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y.; vice- 
chairman, JAMES L. THOMPSON, Baker and Tay- 
lor, Momence, Ill.; treasurer, ROBERT SIBERT, New 
Method Book Bindery, Jacksonville, Ill.; secre- 
- tary, WALTER F. CURLEY, director, Suffolk Co- 
operative L., Patchogue, N.Y.; ALA staff liaison, 
C. J. HOY. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Established in January 1949 by the ALA Coun- 
cil. 

Purpose—To develop the interests of libraries 
in activities and problems in the field of inter- 
national library relations, to serve as a channel 
of communication and counsel between the Inter- 
national Relations Committee and the members 
of the Association, and to provide hospitality and 
information to visitors from abroad. The IRRT 





ROUND TABLES 





arranges programs or business meetings and ap- 
points representatives to attend meetings of other 
professional groups. 

Annual dues—$2, payable to the treasurer. 

Publications—Leads, a quarterly, is sent free 
to all members. Editor: MRs. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 
433 W. 21st St., New York 11. 

Officers—Chairman, ELIZABETH ROBB, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, 1711 New York Ave., N.W., 
Room B604, Washington, D.C.; vice-chairman 
and chairman-elect, WILLIAM V. JACKSON, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison; past chairman, RAYMOND 
c. LINDQUIST, Cleveland P.L.; secretary, c. DONALD 
COOK, Columbia Univ. Ls.; treasurer, MILDRED 
LOWELL, Division of Library Science, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington; ALA staff liaison, LESTER 
ASHEIM. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus commit- 
tee chairmen. 

Committee chairmen—Editorial, MRS. HELEN E. 
WESSELLS; membership, ELIZABETH  LINDSEY, 
Mount Pleasant Branch L., 14000 Kinsman Rd., 
Cleveland; publicity, WAYNE M. HARTWELL, F, E. 
Compton & Co. L., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago; European Region, to be appointed; Near 
and Middle East Region, FRANK McGOWAN, Grad- 
uate School of Public and International Affairs, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh; Latin America Region, WIL- 
LIAM V. JACKSON, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; 
South Asia and Southeast Asia Region, PAUL H. 
BIXLER, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; 
East Asia Region, MRS. DOROTHEA SCOTT, Library 
School, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at the 
New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution and 
bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—To help the individual member to 
orient himself in the library profession and in its 
organization, national, state, or local; to promote 
a greater feeling of responsibility among younger 
members of the profession for the development 
of library service and librarianship; and to in- 
form young people of the scope and potentialities 
of the library profession by means of cooperation 
with recruiting committees already set up by na- 
tional and state library groups, and organization 
of recruiting committees in the state where none 
exist. 

Membership and dues—Individual membership 
is open to any librarian or student in a library 
school who is a member of ALA and who is either 
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‘Round Tables 


not over 35 years of age or has served in the 
library profession not more than five years. Chap- 
ter menberships are open to municipal, state, or 
regional groups. Annual dues for individual mem- 
bers—$1; annual dues for chapters—$5. 

Off «ers—Chairman, MARVIN SCILKEN, Orange, 
N.J., P.L.; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
PHYL_s JAYNES, General Motors Institute L., 
Flint. Mich.; secretary-treasurer, VERA VANDE- 
crirt 1004 Locust Ave., S.E., Huntsville, Ala.; 
executive board members, SHIRLEY  EDSALL 
(1967); MAURICE GOLDMAN (1965); JERRY 
skAGes (1966); ALA staff liaison, to be ap- 
pointed. 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


Orgasized in the fall of 1957 to replace and 
expand the scope of the Committee on Library 
Servics to the Blind. 

Purpose—To promote effective library service 
to the blind in accordance with professional li- 
brarr standards; to promote the cooperation of 
the ertire library profession in helping to provide 
such service. 

M -nbership—Open to all librarians actively 
engazed or interested in library service to the 
blinc. 

Araual dues—$1, payable to treasurer. 

Og cers—Chairman, ROBERT s. BRAY, Div. for 
the lind, The Library of Congress; vice-chair- 
man WILLIAM K. PEACE, Texas State L., Austin; 
secre'ary, MRS. LOU ANN BOONE, Michigan State 
Library for the Blind, Lansing; treasurer, MARY 
JACE WINTLE, The Library of Congress. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Estatlished 1936. 


` 


Purpose—To bring staff organizations of li- 
brary employees into closer relationships so as 
to foster mutual cooperation; to encourage the 
formation of staff organizations; to act as a 
clearinghouse for information about staff organi- 
zations; to cooperate with ALA boards and com- 
mittees and other organizations which are set up 
to study and act upon personnel problems. The 
secretary maintains a file of handbooks, manuals, 
and constitutions which are available for loan. 

Membership—Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow consti- 
tutions from the secretary. Individuals who are 
located in libraries where there is no organized 
group may join as associate members. 

Dues—Annual dues range from $2 to $12, de- 


pending upon size of the affiliating group. Associ- , 


ate memberships are $1. 

Officers—Chairman, MARJORIE 6. WILLIAMS, 
Kansas State Teachers College L., Emporia 
(1965); vice-chairman and chairman-elect, B. 
JOSEPH O'NEIL, Boston P.L. (1966); secretary, 
MRS. MARY JEANNE HANSEN, Oklahoma City Ls. 
(1965) ; treasurer, MRS. MADGE R. DOTY, Lansing, 
Mich., P.L. (1967) ; ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE 
F. TREZZA. 

Committee Chairmen—Circulation manager, 
JEROME K. CORRIGAN, Minneapolis P.L. (1967) ; 
constitution revision, FRANK J. WARD, Toledo P.L. 
(1967) ; membership chairman, B. JOSEPH O’NEIL 
(1966); project chairman, DOROTHY N. LYNCH 
(1965); regional chairman, LOIS JEAN RITTER 
(1966). 

Publication—Sort, a quarterly newsletter. 
Editor, cLARK s. LEWIS, Parma Regional Branch 
L., Cuyahoga County P.L., Parma, Ohio (1966). 





ALA REPRESENTATIVES 


TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 





ALA has had for many years official representa- 
tion to outside organizations. It also cooperates 
witF other organizations in the establishment of 
couacils, joint committees, and other groups 
whi-1 can work together in activities of mutual 
interest. When the work of an outside organiza- 
tion falls within the field of responsibility of one 
divis on, that division names the ALA represen- 
tative. When an organization to which we do not 
now have representation asks ALA to name a rep- 
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resentative, the decision on whether to make the 
appointment is made by the Committee on Or- 
ganization except when the need for immediate 
action requires the president to make the deci- 
sion, based upon staff analysis and recommenda- 
tion, and subject to later review by COO. Ap- 
pointments made by the divisions are so indicated. 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—rosTER E. MOHRHARDT (ACRL) 
(1965). 
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American Council on Education—ROBERT B. 
powns (ACRL) (1966). 

American Documentation Institute—RICHARD s. 
ANGELL (Interdivisional Committee on Docu- 
mentation) (1965). 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
— MARGARET M. KINNEY (1966). 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5) 
(sponsored by  ALA)—HUBBARD BALLOU 
(RTSD Copying Methods Section) (1967). 

American Standards Association, Z39 Committee 
(sponsored by Council of National Library 
Associations) —cARLYLE FRAREY (RTSD) 
(1967) ; Bibliography Subcommittee—LEE AsH 
(RSD) ; Subcommittee on Statistics, Sectional 
Committee Z39—pavip PALMER (LAD) ; Stand- 
ardization of Library Supplies and Equipment 
Z85—FORREST F. CARHART, JR. (LTP). 

Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee—ex officio mem- 
ber, DAVID H. CLIFT; Liaison to Cataloguing 
Section—virGINIA E. MURRAY (RTSD Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section) (1965). 

Civil War Centennial, Advisory Council—cLypE 
C. WALTON, JR. (1966). 

Council of National Library Associations—EDWIN 
CASTAGNA, DAVID H. CLIFT. Joint Committee rep- 
resentatives: Exhibit Manager—c. J. HOY; 
Library Education—RoBERT L. GITLER (LED) ; 
Library Work as a Career—DbONALD HUNT 
(LAD); Library Problems Related to the 
Peace Corps—EpwIN CASTAGNA (IRC); Visit- 
ing Foreign  Librarians——-EDWIN CASTAGNA 
(IRC), Jonn FALL (IRRT). 

Council of National Organizations on Children 
and Youth—ALA, CSD, and YASD, MILDRED 
L. BATCHELDER; ASD, AHIL, ELEANOR PHIN- 

°” ney; AASL, pororHy mccinNiss; ASL, PLA, 
ELEANOR FERGUSON. 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Committee 
(Joint Lake Placid Club Education Founda- 
tion—ALA)—vircInIA pREwry (RTSD Cat- 
aloging and Classification Section) (1967). 

Educational Media Council—c. WALTER STONE 
(1965); MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON; DOROTHY 
MCGINNISS, alternate. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award— 
ELIZABETH MILLER (CSD) (1965). 

Hospital Libraries and Handicapped Readers 
Group, (British) Library Association—mrs. 
ELIZABETH M. BAKER (AHIL) (1966). 

Inter-Agency Council for Library Tools for Nurs- 
ing—MRS. CLAIRE ROTH (AHIL) (1965). 

Inter-American Library School in Medellin, Co- 
lombia, International Executive Council— 


ALA Representatives to Other Organizations’ 


ELEANOR MITCHELL (1965). 

Interassociation Hospital Libraries Committee— 
To be appointed (AHIL) (1966). 

International Federation of Documentation, U.S. 
National Committee—VvERNER W. CLAPP (1966), 
nominated by IRC. 

International Federation of Library Associations, 
Council—yack DALTON; Cataloging Committee 
—RICHARD ANGELL (RTSD Cataloging and 
Classification Section). 

Library of Congress, Library Associations Liai- 
son Committee—EDWIN CASTAGNA, DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 

Library of Congress on Public Law 480—Joun 
M. DAWSON (RTSD) (1965). DAVID H. CLIFT, 
appointed by the Librarian of Congress. 

National Book Committee, National Board— 
EDWIN CASTAGNA, ROBERT VOSPER (1965). 

National Broadcasting Company’s Advisory Com- 
mittee for the program, Exploring—mnrs. AU- 
GUSTA BAKER. 

National Civil Liberties Clearing House—EMILY 
REED (1966). 

National Council of Teachers of English—Com- 
mission on Literature—BERNARD KREISSMAN 
(1966) ; Committee to Survey the Teaching of 
Children's Literature in Colleges and Universi- 
ties—MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO (1967) ; Adventur- 
ing with Books Committee—MnRs. HELEN REN- 
THAL (CSD); Reading Ladders Committee— 
MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD (CSD); Secondary 
School List Committee—MARIAN TRAHAN 
(YASD); Your Reading Committee—marJo- 
RIE RANKIN (CSD). 

National Council on Aging—ELEANOR PHINNEY, 
MARGARET FREEMAN (ASD) (1966). 

National Microfilm Association (RTSD)—To be 
appointed. 

Photocopying, Joint Committee on Fair Use in— 
CHARLES F. GOSNELL (1965). 

President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicaped, Library Committee—ROBERT s. 
BRAY (1965). 

Union List of Serials, Joint Committee—r. BER- 
NICE FIELD (RTSD Serials Section) (1965). 
United Nations, ALA Representative—morris 
GELFAND; Conference Group of U.S. National 
Organizations on the United Nations—morris 

GELFAND (IRC) (1965). 

U.S. Book Exchange—BENJAMIN CUSTER (RTSD) 
(1966). 

U.S. National Commission for Unesco—RAYNARD 
C. SWANK, appointed by Commission (1965). 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 
gate, CERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, MARY 

DULANY (1965). 
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UNITED NATIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 


TCWARDS A NEW TRADE 
POLICY FOR DEVELOPMENT 


A port by the Secretary-General of the United 
Net ons Conference on Trade and Development, 
presenting the principal issues with which the Con- 
ference is confronted and suggesting an integrated 
presramme of measures to assist various partici- 
pating governments in considering ways of deal- 
ing with these issues. 


64/.B.4 — 125pages $1.50 


THE GROWTH OF 
WORLD INDUSTRY 1938-1961 


It & considered that the data presented in The 
Grewth of World Industry 1938-1961 for almost 
10€ countries or territories furnish valuable basic 
maserials for analyses of the process of industrial 
growth and the role of the industrial sector in 
ecc»omic development. Statistical series are fur- 
nixed for countries or territories at various stages 
of ndustrialization and with varying endowments 
in :satural and other resources. The data shown in 
this volume should also be of considerable interest 
ir inquiries into the economic characteristics and 
poxentialities of each of the countries or territories 
co-ered, as well as studies of the distribution of 
ireustrial activities and resources over the world. 
Bilingual (English /French). 


&z XVII.5 849 pages Cloth: $10.00 


FATTERNS OF 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 1938-1958 


Eisingual (English /French). 
£t. XVII.6 


e 


471 pages Cloth: $8.50 


United Nations Sales Section, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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Announcing 


a new series of books . . . 


for youth 


about youth 


TEEN NOVELS 


A YEAR IS FOREVER, 
by Christine B. Mac 
Kenzie. The story of 
two high school sen- 
iors in love—their 
problems with studies, 
parental pressures, 
their feelings, their 
desire to go to col- 
lege, and the decision 
they make. “Warmly 
personal. . . . The 


story will seem terribly real to many readers 


... an important book for everyone” 


readers. . . 


$2.95 


TWO-WAY STREET, 
by Mary Blair Immel. 
A moving story of the 
inner struggles of a 
young girl whose 
parents are divorced. 
“More young people 
than we imagine face 
the uncertainties and 
sorrow of divided 





homes. . . . Of great 
interest and concern 


to older teen-age 


. The poignant and heartbreaking 


problems facing a girl torn between love for 
both parents." $2.95 (Pub. Date: Jan. 20, 


1965). 


The Bethany Press 


Box 179, St. Louis, Mo. 63166 


ALA Bulletin 
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Publishins for you... 
Your ALA 






PROBLEMS IN PLANNING LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Consultants, Architects, Plans, and Critiques 


Reports the proceedings of the 1963 Library Buildings Institute held in Chicago. A dis- 
cussion of the role of the library building consultant is followed by separate sections on 
college and university, public, school, and hospital and institution libraries. Problems and 
solutions in planning and construction are discussed with emphasis on preliminary planning 
and the roles of building team members. Presentations, critiques, photographs, drawings, 
and floor plans of twenty-four newly built or planned libraries illustrate the latest develop- 
ments in planning and construction. Presents viewpoints of architects, designers, suppliers 
and librarians. William A. Katz and Roderick Swartz, editors. $4.95 


COSTS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE, 1963 


This new supplement to Public Library Service 
presents the actual budgets of four types of li- 
brary systems and other relevant statistics to 
provide a realistic measure of the cost of ade- 
quate library service. 75¢ 
With Public Library Service $2.00 


LETS READ TOGETHER 
Books for Family Enjoyment, 2d ed 


Newly revised, this guide to books for home and 
family reading aloud lists and annotates nearly 
500 titles for children from two to fifteen. Uses 
subject headings of special interest to the family. 
Single copies $1.50 
. 10 copies $13.50 25-$27.50 50-$50.00 


PRINTED BOOK CATALOGUE IN 
AMERICAN LIBRARIES: 1723-1900 


A documented history of the public catalog in 
book form. Covers the period from the first such 
catalog to widespread use of the card catalog of 
today. ACRL Monograph 26. 

Jim Ranz $3.00 


ISSUES OF FREEDOM 
IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Reprints thirty articles originally published in the 
ALA Bulletin from June, 1960—June, 1963. Re- 
cords and interprets several problems concerning 
intellectual freedom which librarians in the 
United States have faced in recent years. 

Everett T. Moore $1.75 


PLANNING LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
FOR SERVICE 


Reports the 1961 Buildings and Equipment Insti- 
tute held at Kent State University. Covers de- 
sign and layout of various types of libraries with 
emphasis on service to users. Includes floor plans, 
presentations, and evaluations of sixteen libraries. 
Harold L. Roth, editor $3.75 


STUDENT USE OF LIBRARIES 


Includes the text of the general session addresses, 
background papers and commentaries, and sum- 
mary of group recommendations of the 1963 
Conference Within a Conference. A national 
synthesis of the nature, extent, causes, and solu- 
tions to the student use dilemma. $3.00 


Catalog of Publications on Request 


Publishing Department American Library Association 50 E. Huron St. Chicago 60611 
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AFFILIATED 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 





Under Article X, Section 1, of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated wath the American Library Association the 
followmg national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d), pro- 
vide tat each affiliated organization is entitled 
to one voting member on the Council. Some of 
these -cieties meet annually at the time and 
place cf meetings of the ALA. Their members 
enjoy all privileges of members of the larger 
body es to any special transportation, hotel rates, 
and conference hospitalities. The ALA recom- 
mends to those of its members to whom such 
conneedon is appropriate, membership also in 
these erganizations. 


AMEFICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Hee quarters—53 West Jackson Blvd., Room 
1201, Chicago 60604. 

Offizrs, 1964-65—Lovis PIACENZA, Univ. of 
California, School of Law L., Los Angeles 24; 
president-elect, ARTHUR A. CHARPENTIER, Associa- 
tion o^ the Bar of the City of New York, 42 W. 
44th St, New York 10036; secretary, MRS. GOLDIE 
GREEN ALPERIN, Defense Information Office, 120 
S. LaSalle, Chicago 60603; treasurer, ROBERT Q. 
KELLY. De Paul Univ. Law L., 25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chica 60604. Executive Board: The above off- 
cers plis HARRY BITNER, past president; VIRGINIA 
KNOX ERWIN SURRENCY; KATE WALLACH. 

ALA Councilor—WILLIAM D. MURPHY (1965). 

Fourded—1906. Incorporated 1935 under laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes—The association is established for 
educa: onal and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote 
libraranship, to develop and increase the use- 
fulness of law libraries, to cultivate the science 
of law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of 
coopection among members of the profession. 

Nur:ber of members—1011. 

Mexbership dues—According to six classes 
of membership: active individual, institutional, 
associete, sustaining, honorary, and life. 

Prizipal sources of income—Dues and sub- 
script:ons. 

Me —-ings—Annual. 

Pues ications—Law Library Journal, editor, 
EDWAXO J. BANDER, New York Univ. School of 
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Law L., 40 Washington Sq. S., New York 3. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Headquarters—2000 P St, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036, JAMES E. BRYAN, executive di- 
rector. 

Officers, 1964-65—President, H. P. LUHN; 
president-elect, L. B. HEILPRIN; past president, 
R. M. HAYES; treasurer, PAULINE ATHERTON; 
councilors, GERALD JOHODA ; CHARLES P. BOURNE; 
EUGENE GARFIELD; FRED A. TATE; editor, ARTHUR 
W. ELIAS; executive director and secretary, MR. 
BRYAN. 

ALA Councilor—To be appointed. 

Founded—1937. 

Purpose—The American Documentation In- 
stitute is an association of individuals and or- 
ganizations who desire to pursue or support a 
professional or scientific interest in documenta- 
tion and to promote the increase, dissemination, 
and use of the knowledge, principles, and tech- 
niques involved in documentation through the 
issuance of professional and technical publica- 
tions; the holding of meetings for exchange of 
information and inquiry into technical questions; 
the promotion of research in documentation: the 
encouragement of education, training, and place- 
ment of individuals seeking careers in documen- 
tation; and through any and all other appropriate 
activities. 

Number of members—1531. 

Membership dues—$20 anually. ` 

Principal source of income—Annual dues, 
foundation grants, and journal subscriptions. 

Meetings—Annually. 

Publications—American Documentation. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters—45 Broadway, New York 6. 
Officers, 1964-65—Chairman of the board, 
MRS. GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice-chairman of 
the board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; chair- 
man of the executive committee, JOHN D. ROGERS; 
president, w. T. MOORE; vice-presidents, CLARK 
H. HEBNER and w. B. RAND; executive secretary, 
WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, III; treasurer, JAMES C. 
KELLOGG, III; assistant treasurers, RAYMOND V. 

O'BRIEN, JR., and JOSEPH T. PENDER. 
ALA Councilor—MR. BOLLMAN (1968). 


ALA Bulletin November 1964 


Founded—1921. Incorporated by charter of the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. 

Purpose—To provide exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coast guard stations, light ships, and light- 
houses, and to maintain shore library facilities 
at the various branches of the association. 

Membership dues—$5 minimum for seamen; 
others not fixed. 

Principal sources of income—Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 

Publication—Sea Letter. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of FREDERICK L. CHENERY, 
*Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, 606 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Tex. 78705. 

Officers, 1964—65—CHARLES P. JOHNSON, South- 
west Baptist Theological Seminary, P.O. Box 
22000, Fort Worth 15; vice-president, GEORGE H. 
BRICKER, Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 17603; treasurer, PETER N. VANDEN- 
BERGE, New Brunswick Theological Seminary, 87 
College Avenue, New Brunswick, N.J. 08901. Ex- 
ecutive Committee: Members-at-large—ELIZA- 
BETH ROYER, ROLAND E. KIRCHER, ROSCOE M. PIER- 
SON; past president, JAY STILLSON JUDAH ; execu- 
tive secretary, MR. CHENERY. 

ALA Councilor—ELIZABETH JANE HIGHFIELD, 
North Park College L., Chicago 60625 (1964). 

Purpose—To bring its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools; to study 
the distinctive problems of theological seminary 
libraries; to increase the professional compe- 


', tence of the membership; and to improve the 


quality of library service to theological educa- 
tion. 

Number of members—439. 

Membership dues—Full members, $8; associ- 
ate members, $6; institutional, $15. 

Principal source of income—Membership dues. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publication—Newsletter. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Headquarters—Care of REV. JAMES J. KORTEN- 
DICK, S.S., head, Dept. of Library Science, Catholic 
Univ. of America, Washington 17, D.C. 

Officers, 1964—President, JESSE H. SHERA, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland; vice-president and president- 
elect, L. DOROTHY BEVIS, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle; secretary—treas- 


Affiliated National Library Associations 


urer, FATHER KORTENDICK. Directors—VIRGINIA L. 
JONES, CARLYLE J. FRAREY, JEAN LOWRIE, WAYNE S. 
YENAWINE, past president. 

ALA Councilor—AGNES LYTTON REAGAN, Divi- 
sion of Librarianship, Emory Univ., Atlanta 22 
(1966). 

Founded—1915. 

Purpose—To advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members—267 (231 personal, 36 
institutional). 

Membership dues—Personal $5, institutional 
$50. 

Meetings—Semiannual. 

Publications—Journal of Education for Li- 
brarianship. 

Principal source of income—Dues and journal 
subscriptions. 

(Officers change Midwinter 1965.) 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—1755 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; JAMES E. SKIPPER, 
executive secretary. 

Officers, 1964—Chairman, RICHARD H. LOGSDON, 
Columbia Univ. Ls.; vice-chairman, EDWARD G. 
FREEHAFER, New York Public Library; past 
chairman, ROBERT VosPER, Univ. of California L., 
Los Angeles. Board of Directors: HERMAN H. 
FUSSLER; LOUIS KAPLAN; WILLIAM N. LOCKE; 
MARION A. MILCZEWSKI; G. FLINT PURDY; STANLEY 
L. WEST. 

ALA Councilor—RALPH H. PARKER, Univ. of 
Missouri L., Columbia (1965). 

Founded—December 1932. 

Purpose—By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the 
research collections in American libraries. 

Number of members—74. 

Membership dues—$200 anually. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues and 
foundation grants. 

Meetings—Usually held in connection with 
ALA conference. 

Publication—Farmington Newsletter. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(Association Canadienne des Bibliotheques) 


Headquarters—63 Sparks St., Ottawa 4, Ont. 

Officers, 1964-65—President, DAVID W. FOLEY, 
Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg; first vice-president 
and president-elect, WILLIAM R. CASTELL, Calgary 
P.L.; second vice-president, JESSIE B. MIFFLEN, 
Newfoundland Public Library Services, St. 
John’s; past president, REV. EDMOND DESROCHERS, 
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Affiliated National Library Associations 


S.J., La maison Bellarmin, 25 rue Jarry ouest, 
Montreal; treasurer, NEWMAN F. MALLON, To- 
ronto P.L.; executive director, ELIZABETH H. 
MORTON. 

ALA Councilor—ALBERTA LETTS, Prov. 
Halife=, N.S. (1966). 

Fov.rded—1946. Incorporated: Dept. of the 
Secrezry of State for Canada. 

Purpose—To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation through library serv- 
ice; & promote high standards of librarianship 
and tbe welfare of librarians; and to cooperate 
with library associations both within and out- 
side ə Canada and with other organizations in- 
terested in the promotion of education, science, 
and culture. The association is a nonprofit, non- 
secta--an, and nonpolitical body. 

Nuraber of members—2600. 

Meribership dues—Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; 
contributing $50; sustaining $100; assisting 
$250; corporate $500; life $1000; patron $2000. 
ALA members (non-Canadian) may join for $6. 

Se~ions—Adult Services; Canadian Associa- 
tion af Children's Librarians; Canadian Associa- 
tion «f College and University Libraries; Cana- 
dian Library Trustees’ Association; Canadian 
Musie Library Association; Canadian School 
Library Association; Reference; Research Li- 
brary; Technical Services; Young People's. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Pralications—Canadian Library, bilingual, free 
to all members. Annual subscription, $4 to Can- 
ada, $5 abroad; single copy, $1 abroad; 75¢ to 
Can ua. 

F:rancial support—membership fees, grants- 
in-a‘e from the provinces, special grants, pub- 
licatipns. 


D 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Fieadquarters—919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
60611; MRS. HELEN BROWN SCHMIDT, executive 
secretary. 

Cñicers, 1964—-65— President, DR. ESTELLE 
BRO*DMAN; vice-president, ALFRED N. BRANDON; 
secretary, BETTY WITHROW; treasurer, DR. DONALD 
WASHBURN. 

4 A Councilor—pR. FRANK B. ROGERS (1965). 

Feunded—1898. 

Parpose—The association supports and en- 
courages medical and allied scientific libraries, 
prcnotes the exchange of medical literature 
amang its institutional members, and improves 
the »rofessional qualifications and status of medi- 
cal ibrarians. 

Number of members—1900. 
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Membership dues—$15 individual; $50 institu- 
tional. 

Principal sources of 
dues. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, $12. 


income—Membership 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Business Office—Room 402, 2121 Broadway, 
New York 10023. 

Officers, 1964—President, WILLIAM J. WEICH- 
LEIN, School of Music, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; vice-president, IRVING LowENs, Music Di- 
vision, The Library of Congress; secretary, 
MELVA L. PETERSON, Music Library, City College 
of New York; treasurer, MARY R. ROGERS, Music 


Division, The Library of Congress; assistant - 


treasurer, CARROLL D. WADE, Music Division, The 
Library of Congress. Executive Board— The 
above officers plus: DONALD W. KRUMMEL, The 
Newberry Library, Chicago 60610; PHILIP L. MIL- 
LER, Music Division, New York P.L.; RUTH 
WATANABE, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N.Y.; JAN Larue, Music Department, New York 
Univ. 

ALA Councilor—DONALD W. KRUMMEL, New- 
berry L., Chicago 60610 (1968). 

Founded—1931. Incorporated: 1945, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose—To promote the development of 
music libraries; to encourage studies in the or- 
ganization and administration of music libraries 
and the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members—847. 

Membership dues—$7.50. 

Principal sources of income—Dues, advertising 
in journal, and gifts. . 

Meetings—Usually twice yearly; in summer 
with ALA. 

Periodicals—Notes, quarterly for members; by 


LI 


subscription, $6 annually (foreign, $6.50) ; Sup-. 


plement, for members, irregular. 


LIBRARY SOCIETY OF PUERTO RICO 


Officers, 1964—President, JOSEFINA DEL TORO, 
U.P.R. Station No. 21686, Rio Piedras; vice- 
president, MRS. ALBERTINA P. ROSA, Calle Cinco 
1212, Ext. San Augustin, Rio Piedras; secretary, 
LUISA VIGO, Linda Vista 58, Santurce. 

ALA Councilor—ENiD BAA, 452 Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Hato Rey (1967). 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of GEORGE 
Theatre Collection, New York P.L. 


FREEDLEY, 
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Officers, 1964—65—President, MRS. MARGUERITE 


LOUD McANENY, William Seymour Theatre Collec- | 


tion, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J. (1965). 
Chairman of the Board, GEORGE FREEDLEY, New 
York P.L.; Secretary, SAM PEARCE, Museum of 
the City of New York, Theatre Collection, 1220 
Fifth Ave., New York 29; Treasurer, MARY c. 
HATCH, Central Circulation, New York P.L. 

ALA Councilor—MnRs. McANENY. 

Founded—1937. 

Number of members—160. 

Membership dues—Personal $4.50; institu- 
tional $5; commercial $10. Membership includes 
subscription to Modern Drama. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues. 

. Publications—Broadside; Modern Drama. 


OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Full information on the associations listed below 
will be found in the Bowker Annual of Library 
and Book Trade Information. 


Bibliographical Society of America— Presi- 
dent, HERMAN W. LIEBERT, Yale University; first 
vice-president, EDWIN WOLF rr, The Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia; executive secretary, ROB- 
ERT H. TAYLOR, 511 Lake Drive, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


Catholic Library  Association— President, 
WILLIAM A. GILLARD, St. John's University, Ja- 
maica, N.Y.; president-elect, SISTER M. CLAUDIA, 
I.H.M., Marygrove College, Detroit; executive di- 
rector, M. RICHARD WILT, 461 W. Lancaster Ave- 
, nue, Haverford, Pa. 


Council of National Library Associations— 
Chairman, BILL M. woops, 31 E. 10th Street, 
New York 10003; vice-chairman, HARRY BITNER, 
Yale Law L. New Haven, Conn.; secretary- 
treasurer, MARGARET M. KINNEY, U.S. Veterans 
Administration Hospital L., 130 W. Kingsbridge 
Road, Bronx 10468. 


Educational Film Library Association— 
Headquarters, 250 W. 57th Street, New York 
10019. 


Special Libraries Association—Headquarters, 
31 E. Tenth Street, New York 10003. President, 
WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON, John Crerar Library, Chi- 
cago 60616; president-elect, ALLEEN THOMPSON, 
Atomic Power Equipment Dept., General Elec- 
tric Co., San Jose, Calif. 95103; executive di- 
rector, BILL M. Woops, SLA headquarters. 








INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS OF 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 

LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — 
SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


Please Write to: 
Alesco 21 Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 








ONLY 


29.95 


DELIVERED 





INK, PENCIL, TYPEWRITING, PRINTING . . 
Sturdy, long-life construction 


MOTOR GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS 


. GONE! 


With its slim, pencil-light hand- 
piece, Erasomatic is a godsend to 
librarians. A simple pull-push main- 
tains eraser-tip length until entire 
4"-long eraser rod is entirely used. 
Soft-green rods for general use... 
hard gray for more abrasive eras- 
ing, like on catalog cards. 


ABAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
"HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1931" 
8826 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44104 


La 
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BETTER 
LIBRARY 
FURNITURE? 


Of course... 
it's 


STANDARD EEEN 
LIBRARY |. 






citer eal p^ 7 => Minneapolis Public pats 
your reading public too. 
For free planning guides, 
write to Dept. All 


-Minzz 2M 


SM Te, Available to 
* os ^ colleges and 
universities 
(Gn)  throughE&l 


c Y... under contract 
^c v* No. 39 


Symbol of 
Reliability 


We are so very 'umble. 


—Charles Dickens (Uriah Heep in 
David Copperfield) 








Since 1844 

We are also ’umble about many things, but not so 'umble about 
others—our catalogs and Book News for instance. We not-too- | 
'umbly proclaim that we publish the finest book catalogs issued ` 
by a book wholesaler in the United States! Our catalogs keep 
our customers informed about the latest juveniles and our Book 
News lissued eight times yearly) keeps them abreast of the latest 
adult books. These publications are sent free-of-charge to all  * 
McClurg customers. If you would like to receive any or all of the 
catalogs listed below, we 'umbly suggest that you send your re- 
quest to Dept. 117. 

* Juvenile and Teen-Age List (256 pp., K-12) 

è Leibel Prebound Catalogs—Spring, Fall, Replace- 

ment (292 pp., K-10) 

* Keys to Juvenile Reading (160 pp., K-8) 

e Teen-Age and Young Adult Catalog (216 pp., 9-12) 

* Book News (Adult Books) ; 

A Century in the Past—A Century in the Future 
2121 Landmeier Road 
A. C. McClurg & Co. i 
Elk Grove Village, Ill. 60007 
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l ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 





In 1953 the Board of Education for Librarianship, 
redesignated the Committee on Accreditation, 
began a program of evaluation of library schools 
under the Standards for Accreditation adopted by 
the ALA Council, July 13, 1951.1 These standards 
apply only to the basic program of graduate 
education for librarianship which is scheduled 
for completion after a minimum of five years of 
study beyond the secondary school and which 
normally leads to a master’s degree. Listed below 
are the library schools accredited under these 
standards. 


Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta 14. Est. 1941. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY 
JONES, dean. 

University of British Columbia, School of Librar- 
ianship, Vancouver, B.C.? Est. 1961. saMUEL 
ROTHSTEIN, director. 

University of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley 4. Est. 1919. RAYNARD C. SWANK, dean. 

University of California, Los Angeles, School of 
Library Service, Los Angeles 24. Est. 1960. 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, dean; ANDREW H. 
HORN, assistant dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington 17, D.C. Est. 
1938. REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.S., head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago 37. Est. 1928. DON R. SWANSON, dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York 27. Est. 1887. JACK DALTON, dean. 

University of Denver, Graduate School of Librar- 
ianship, Denver 10. Est. 1931. STUART BAILLIE, 
director. 

D«exel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia 4. Est. 1892. 
JOHN F. HARVEY, dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, At- 
lanta 22. Est. 1905. EVALENE PARSONS JACKSON, 

` director. 

Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 
hassee. Est. 1947. Louis SHORES, dean; ROBERT 
G. CLAPP, assistant dean. 

University of Illinois, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Urbana. Est. 1893. HERBERT GOLDHOR, 
director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Est. 1949. MARGARET IRENE RUFS- 
VOLD, director. 


1 ALA Bulletin 46:48-49, February 1952. 

* Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to the 
professional bachelor’s degree accredited under 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. 


Kent State University, Department of Library 
Science, Kent, Ohio. Est. 1946. Guy A. MARCO, 
chairman. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington. Est. 1933. MAURICE D. 
LEACH, JR., head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge 3. Est. 1931. mrs. 
FLORRINELL FRANCIS MORTON, director. 

McGill University, Library School, Montreal 2, 
Que.? Est. 1927. Miss VERNON ROSS, director. 
University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. WALLACE J. 

BONK, chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Minne- 
apolis 14. Est. 1928. DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, 
director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931. MARGARET E. 
KALP, acting dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Norman. Est. 1929. MELVILLE R. SPENCE, 
acting director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville 5. Est. 1928. ROBERT 
L. GITLER, director; MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY, 
associate director. 

University of Pittsburgh, Graduate School of Li- 
brary and Information Sciences, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. Est. 1962. HAROLD LANCOUR, dean. 

Pratt Institute, Graduate Library School, Brook- 
lyn 5. Est. 1890. Louis p. sass, dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Ill. Est. 1930. SISTER MARY PETER 
CLAVER, O.P., director. 

Rutgers University, Graduate School of Library 
Service, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 1953. NEAL 
HARLOW, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston 15. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAFFER, 
director. 

University of Southern California, School of Li- 
brary Science, University Park, Los Angeles 7. 
Est. 1936. MARTHA T. BOAZ, dean. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse 10. Est. 1908. wAYNE S. YENAWINE, 
dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin 12. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. DOUG- 
LASS, director. 

Texas Woman's University, School of Library 
Science, Denton. Est. 1929. p. GENEVIEVE DIXON, 
director. 

University of Toronto, Library School, Ontario 
College of Education, Toronto 5, Ont.? Est. 
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1928. R. BRIAN LAND, director. 


; š University of Washington, School of Librarian- 
A Worthwhile Service for ship, Seattle 5. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBERMAN, 


Library Patrons director. 
Western Michigan University, Department of Li- 


Many people come to Tbe Jlirevy-to make some brarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. JEAN LOW- 


netes only to find they have forgotten their pen 


RIE, head. 
cr lost it or the pen has dried up. Then they try to Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Ecrrow a pen from the librarian. Many libraries, Science, Cleveland 6. Est. 1904. JESSE H. SHERA, 
taerefore, find it expedient to have on hand an dean. 
i»expensive pen for sale to patrons. There is some University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison 
profit in handling the pens but mainly it is a con- 6. Est. 1906. MARGARET MONROE, director. 


venient service that patrons appreciate. 


Thru the use of new automatic equipment, we 


een furnish Standard Retractable Ball Point Pens LI B RAR IAN S 


cr 6¢ each or $8.64 for trial order of a gross of 


. WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
/ 44. Pens are sold for 10¢. We can furnish Stand- 
xd Refills for 3€ each or $4.32 for a gross of 144. SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
ZSfills are sold for 5¢. Or send $10 and we will THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 
saip, postpaid, 1 gross Pens, Y, gross extra Refills, We offer competitive discounts. "Shorts" 
nd free Executive Desk Set. are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 
Lu T OT imi 
WESTERN SPECIALTY CO. um" 
5525 WILSHIRE BLVD. Tun Erea facet oe 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90036 We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler i 


HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE,ILL. 





WHERE ????? 


“too recent for abstracts 
.... and too specific in any case 


for easy finding . ..... 


BRITISH TECHNOLOGY INDEX 


Pinpoints target subjects 
Current subject guide to 400 British technical journals 


Invaluable for current awareness and for keeping marginal interest 
subjects in sight 


Complete service (12 monthly parts & Annual Volume) $50 
Annual Volume $30 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Cuavcrn House, MarEr Prace, LoNpoN W.C. L 
ENGLAND 
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Announcing Additional Reprinted Volumes of 
THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRANSACTIONS 


THE UNABRIDGED EDITION 
Available December 1964 


Vols. 47-70. London 1751-1780 















Now Available 









Vols. 1-46. London 1665-1750 Cloth: bound set... 5: sents $675.00 
Cloth bound eot s. enero eren $485.00 Paper bound set ............. 600.00 
Per volume, paper bound ...... 14.00 Vols. 47, 52-66, 69-70 
General Index to Vols 1-70, paper Per volume, paper bound ..... 25.00 

bound O apa tiene Sela. 6 25.00 Vols. 48-51, 67, 68 

Per volume, paper bound ...... 











Johnson Reprint Corporation 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 


Johnson Reprint Company Ltd. 






Berkeley Square House, London W.lI, England 


... STICK WITH 
Kon-tacK 


The Original! The Proven! 
Book Spine Marking System 


There is no finer nor more effective professional, inexpensive book 
spine marking system on the market today . . . 

A—No heating irons, electric stylus, typewriter attachments . . . 
no tools needed, except an ordinary pencil and Kon-tacK. 


B—Ease of application. The librarian merely selects the classifica- 
tion desired from a choice of over 110 Kon-tacK sheets, rubs it onto 
the spine and ZIP . . . a professional crisp classification in either 
BLACK or WHITE. 

C—Expensive? Hardly! All Kon-tacK sections are being redesigned 
to carry 6 lines of library classifications instead of 4... a 50% 
increase in quantity AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE! Result — a substan- 
tial savings in the already low cost of Kon-tacK book spine marking. 


LET US PROVE IT! Request valuable current literature (Brochure K-16B) 


and a Free Sample of Kon-tacK, See for yourself what an outstanding 
product it is. 


IMITATED ... YES! 
DUPLICATED . .. NO! 


Kon-tacK ... The Modern 
Miracle of Book Spine 
Marking is used by Libraries, 
Universities, Schools, 
Government Agencies, Etc. 


EXCITING NEW lower case FONTS NOW AVAILABLE 


FORDHAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY. 









2377 Hoffman Street; Bronx, N. Y. 10458 





212 SE 3-4131 












10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 


Oreasure Trove 
THE COVERS THAT HELP 
YOU SERVE YOUNG 
READERS BETTER 






The oldest titles are constantly being redone 
in the latest techniques. You get more “new” 
P covers in every shipment. 


LIBRARY BINDERS 
“HOMEWARD BOUND” BOOKS 












Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 
FAXON'S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 
Available on request 
* 
For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 


Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON C0., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 
* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


ads: " po 


4,000 Volume Capacity 


MOBILE LIBRARY 


e Maintenance-free riveted 
aluminum construction. 


* Central air conditioning 
and heating. 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE: 
"MOBILE LIBRARIES" 


FLANNIGAN 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


3601 Telephone Road, Houston, Texas 
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ASK ANY LIBRARIAN 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS—Foremost record medium in the library field! 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS—Earned renown with significant recordings of Literature, For- 
eign Language, The Spoken Word, Social Studies, Chil- 
dren's Enrichment, Science, Documentary Sounds, Ethnic 
Folk Music of the World's People, American Folk Music, 
Classical Music, Music Instruction, Music Appreciation, 
Drama. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS—Has issued more than 100 longplaying records for children 
of all ages! A pioneer in this field, Folkways prize-winning 
Children's albums are endorsed by the nation's leading 
educators! 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS—Invites you to order direct. Write for our special prices for 
libraries. 


WRITE FOR FOLKWAYS RECORDS' FREE CATALOGUE LISTING MORE THAN 
1,200 LP'S OR A FREE CATALOGUE IN YOUR AREA OF INTEREST. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS « vork s, wi. 


A New Quarterly Publication 
DISARMAMENT 


This new bulletin is published quarterly by the World Veterans Federation, an 
international non-governmental organization with Consultative ''A" Status with the 
United Nations Economic and Social Council. Appearing in English and French, this 
periodical provides an impartial and international source of information on the key 
issues of disarmament and the reduction of the risks of war. It features: 


* regular reporting on the status of disarmament negotiations in Geneva and the 
U.N., based upon the official records. 


* reprinting of key official documents related to the negotiations, 


* articles by disarmament experts explaining specific topics of the negotiations. 


For a sample copy, write to the 
WORLD VETERANS FEDERATION 
16, rue Hamelin, Paris 16, France 
Annual subscription: $1.50, £-/10/-, FF 7.50 
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Membership in the American Library Association ‘ 


Classes, dues, and privileges as stated in Bylaws, Article | 








CLASSES ANNUAL DUES! 


PRIVILEGES 





Publications 


Divisional Memberships 





PEESONAL MEMBERS 

Librarian members Nonsalaried 
Salary upto $3,000 6 
$ 3,001-$ 4,000 10 


$ 5,001-$ 6,000 18 
$ 6001-$ 7,000 22 
$ 7,001-$ 8,000 26 
$ 8,001-$ 9,000 — 30 
$ 9,001-$10,000 — 35 


Trustee members $6 
La» members $6 
Canadian $6? 
Foreign $6 
Honorary members? None 
Life members $5004 
Coatinuing members’ None 


All Personal Members re- 
ceive the ALA Bulletin, 
journals published by the 
divisions of which they are 
members, and, upon re- 
quest, Proceedings. Life 
members also receive, upon 
request, the Membership 
Directory. 


All Personal Members are en- 
titled to membership in one 
type-of-library division and 
one type-of-activity division, 
and are eligible for membership 
in other divisions at $5 for 
those publishing journals, $2 
for others. 


Honorary Members receive 
any divisional memberships 
requested. 





INSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEM- 
BERS 


Libraries and library $10 plus 50¢ for each 


schools $1,000 annual income 
over $10,000. Maximum, 
$250. 
Divsions, depart- $10 
ments, and 
branches 
Foreign $10 
Lib-ary associations $25 
Afaiated $25 


»-ganizations 


SFECIAL MEMBERS 


Pat-on of the ALA $1,000 
Suscaining members $500 
Sunporting members $300 
Cccperating members $200 
Susscribing members $100 
Cæ tributing members $75 


Institutional, Library As- 
sociation, and Affiliated Or- 
ganization Members receive 
ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, 
Membership Directory, and 
divisional journals (Divi- 
sions, Departments, and 
Branches, and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations are not entitled 
to Membership Directory, al- 
though copies may be or- 
dered separately_for $10.) 


All Special Members re- 
ceive the ALA Bulletin, 
Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and journals pub- 
lished by divisions of which 
they are members. 


Same as for Personal Members 
except that institutions paying 
$60 or more receive any divi- 
sional memberships requested. 


. 


All Special Members receive 
any divisional memberships re- 
quested. 





NOTES: 1. The membership year is the calendar year. 
Membership lapses April 1 of following year if dues 
remain unpaid, and is reinstated upon payment. 
2. Canadians who are members of Canadian Library 
Asz5ciation. 3. Elected for life by Council. 4. To be paid 
wi-ain one calendar year. 5. Upon application by cur- 


tees. 


ren. members who have had 25 years of consecutive 


membership in ALA at the time of retirement. 


OTHER PRIVILEGES: All members have the right 
to vote (votes of institutional and association members 
are cast by the chief executive officer or other designated 
representative). All Personal Members (and only Per- 
sonal Members) may hold office and serve on commit- 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


(As AMENDED Jury 1964) 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article II. Object 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library As- 
sociation shall be to promote library service and 
librarianship. 


Article III. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library, or other 
organization interested in library service and 
librarianship may become a member upon pay- 
ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. The 
Executive Board may suspend a member for 
cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Executive Board and may rein- 
state a member by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Divisions and Round Tables of the As- 
sociation may be organized and supported as 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


* Sec. 1. Meetings shall be held as provided 
for in the Bylaws. 


Article VI. Council 


* Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Association shall be the governing body of 
the Association. The Council shall delegate to the 
several divisions of the Association authority to 
plan and carry out programs and activities with- 
in assigned fields of responsibility and in accord 
with general Council policy. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies of 
the Association, and its decisions shall be bind- 
ing upon the Association, except as provided 
in Section 4 (c) of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association. 


Sec. 3. Seventy-five voting members of the 
Council shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4 (a) The Association by a vote at a meet- 
ing held during an annual conference may refer 
any matter to the Council with recommendations 
and may require the Council to report on such 
matter at any specified session of the Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a ma- 
jority vote of the Council, be submitted to the 
Association to be voted upon either at an annual 
conference or by mail as the Council may de- 
termine. 

(c) Any action of the Council may be set aside 
by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of the 
Association, or by a majority vote by mail in 
which one-fourth of the members of the Associa- 
tion have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held 
upon petition of two hundred members of the 
Association. 


Article VII. Executive Board 


Sec. l. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Associaton, the immediate past 
president, and eight members elected by the 
Council from among the members of that body, 
as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy 
created by the election of a member to the office 
of president-elect, second vice-president, or treas- 
urer, shall be filled by Executive Board appoint- 
ment, the person so appointed to serve until the 
following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on its 
activities not later than the next meeting of the 
Council. The Executive Board shall act for the 
Council in the administration of established poli- 
cies and programs. It shall serve as the central 
management board of the American Library As- 
sociation, including headquarters operations, sub- 
ject to review by the Council, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to matters of 
policy and operations. 

Sec. 4. A majority shall constitute a quorum of 
the Executive Board. 
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4rticle VIII. Officers and Committees 


Se- 1. Officers. Only personal members shall 
have he right to hold office. The officers of the 
Asso-ation shall be a president, a president- 
elect. who shall serve as first vice-president, a 
secomd vice-president, an executive director, and 
a trezsurer. The president-elect, the second vice- 
present, and the treasurer shall be elected as 
prov4ed for in the Bylaws, the president-elect 
and the second vice-president for a term of one 
year and the treasurer for a term of four years. 
The executive director shall be appointed by the 
Exeeative Board, and shall hold office at its 
plea=ure. 

Ses. 2. Duties of officers. The president, presi- 
dentslect, second vice-president, executive direc- 
tor, and treasurer shall perform the duties per- 
tainiag to their respective offices and such other 
duts as may be approved by the Executive 
Board. The president-elect shall serve the first 
yea~ after election as first vice-president, the sec- 
ond year as president, and the third year as im- 
mee ate past president. The president, for the 
Executive Board, and the executive director, for 
the headquarters staff, shall report annually to the 
Council. The executive director shall be in charge 
of sadquarters and its personnel; he shall carry 
out -he activities provided for in the budget and 
shall perform such other duties as may be as- 
sigzed to his office. He shall submit a monthly 
repert to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
she 1 appoint all other officers and all committees 
of the Association not otherwise provided for and 
sha | fix the compensation of all paid officers and 
employees. Only personal members of the As- 
soc ation shall be appointed to committees except 
by authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of office. Al officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
se--e until the adjournment of the meeting at 
wh ch their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
all gifts for endowment purposes shall, subject to 
ccmditions attached thereto, constitute endow- 
ment funds. Such funds shall, subject to condi- 
tieas legally incident thereto, be in the custody 
o- three trustees, one of whom shall be elected 
b- the Executive Board annually to hold office 
Íc- three years from the date of his election and 
uatil his successor shall be elected. If any trus- 
tee resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, or is 
removed during his term of office, a successor 
may be elected by a majority vote of the Execu- 
te Board at any meeting, and such successor 
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t . 
shall serve for the remainder of the term of the 
original trustee and until his successor be elected. 
The trustees shall have authority to hold, invest, 
reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal with en- 
dowment funds in accordance with such direc- 
tions as may be given them by the Executive 
Board of the Association. The principal of and 
income from endowment funds shall be expended 
under the direction of the Executive Board but 
no such expenditures shall be made except in 
accordance with any conditions imposed by the 
donors of any such funds nor for any purposes 
which are not in consonance with the approved 
policy of the Association nor shall principal be 
expended unless expressly permitted by the terms 
of the gift, or any amendment or modification 
thereof. No action shall be taken with reference 
to investment, reinvestment, or other principal 
transaction with respect to securities held in the 
endowment fund, except upon a_ resolution’ 
adopted by or written order signed by a majority 
of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association or with any 
subdivision thereof upon its request any national 
or international organization having purposes 
similar to those of the Association or its sub- 
division. The dues of affiliated organizations shall 
be as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote affiliate the 
Association, or any subdivision thereof upon its 
request, with any national or international organi- 
zation having purposes similar to those of the 
Association or its subdivisions; provided, how- 
ever, that no subdivision of the Association may 
separately affiliate itself with an organization 
with which the Association as a whole is affili- 
ated. . 

Sec. 3. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions and other library groups and organizations 
may be associated with the American Library, 
Association and receive recognition in such a 
manner and under such conditions as may be 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Bylaws 
shall originate in the Council. A proposed amend- 
ment or new bylaw shall become effective when 
it shall have been approved by a majority of the 
members of the Council present and voting at a 
meeting of the Council, followed by ratification 
by the members of the Association either by a 
vote by mail of a majority of the members of 
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the Association voting, or by a majority vote of 
the members present and voting at a meeting of 

' the Association. The Council, on approving a 
proposed amendment, shall specify whether a 
vote for ratification shall be taken at a meeting 
of the Association or by mail, and if a mail vote 
is ordered, the Council shall fix the time for the 
beginning and closing of the balloting. If a vote 
at a meeting is ordered, at least one month's 
written notice shall be given to the Association of 
the text of the proposed amendment or new 
bylaw. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment shall become effective when it shall 

. have been approved by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Council present and voting at two 
consecutive meetings held not less than two 
months apart, followed by ratification by the 
members of the Association either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the Associ- 
ation voting, or by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present and voting at a meeting of the As- 
sociation. The Council, on approving a proposed 
amendment for the second time, shall specify 
whether a vote on ratification shall be taken at a 
meeting of the Association or by mail, and if a 
mail vote is ordered, the Council shall fix the 
time for the beginning and closing of the ballot- 
ing. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
one month's written notice shall be given to the 
Association of the text of the proposed amend- 
ment. 


BYLAWS 
Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
. befship of the Association shall consist of: 


A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


1. Librarian Members—all members who are 
gr have been employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who have been enrolled in or 
graduated from a library school. 

2. Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees of libraries. 

3. Lay Members—all other nonlibrary personal 
members interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion. 

4. Honorary Members—persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by Coun- 
cil., 

5. Life Members—all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section and other 
persons eligible for membership who shall elect 


to contribute to the endowment fund of the As- 
sociation the sum provided in Section 2 of this 
Article. 

6. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who are current mem- 
bers at the time of permanent retirement from 
service, and who have applied for such member- 
ship for life. 

7. Corresponding Members—any person nomi- 
nated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any 
annual conference of the Association prior to 
1960. 


B. INsriTUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AND 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 


l. Institutional Members—libraries, library 
schools, and other nonprofit institutions and or- 
ganizations, except library associations, interested 
in the work of the Association. 

2. Library Association Members—local, state, 
or regional library associations. 

3. Affiliated Organization Members—national 
organizations having purposes similar to those 
of the Association or its subdivisions. 


C. SPECIAL MEMBERs— patron of the ALA, sus- 
taining, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, and 
contributing— persons or organizations eligible 
for membership, except libraries and library 
schools, which elect to pay the dues specified in 
Section 2 of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All 
members of the Association shall have the right 
to vote. All members except those becoming life 
members before 1939 shall be eligible for two 
divisional memberships (one in a type-of-library 
division and one in a type-of-activity division) 
without the payment of additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may be- 
come members of more than two divisions upon 
payment of additional dues of $5 for each ad- 
ditional division publishing a journal (excluding 
newsletters and other similar materials) and $2 
for all other divisions. The divisions shall have 
the right to impose additional fees upon their 
members. Only personal members shall have the 
right to hold office. The dues to be paid, the 
publications to be received, and the divisional 
privileges shall be as follows, although any mem- 
ber may pay a higher rate than is provided 
herein: 


A. PERSONAL MEMBERS 


l. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin and, 
upon request, Proceedings. 
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Chss A. Nonsalaried librarians (library 
scheol students, retired librarians not eligible for 
con muing membership, librarians who are mem- 
bers of religious orders, etc.), Canadian librar- 
ians who belong to the Canadian Library Associa- 
tiom and foreign librarians not employed in li- 
bra-ses in the U.S., dues $6. 


Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6 
Class C. Salary $3,001-$4,000, dues $10 
Css D. Salary $4,001-$5,000, dues $14 
Céss E. Salary $5,001—$6,000, dues $18 
Chiss F. Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues $22 
Chiss G. Salary $7,001-$8,000, dues $26 
Css H. Salary $8,001-$9,000, dues $30 
Css I. Salary $9,001-$10,000, dues $35 
Chss J. Salary $10,001-$15,000, dues $40 
Chss K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50 


2. Trustee and Lay Members: Dues $6 an- 
nualy; ALA Bulletin and, upon request, Pro- 
cee&ngs. 

3 Honorary Members: No dues; ALA Bulle- 
tin «nd, upon request, Proceedings, and any di- 
visianal memberships requested. 

4 Life Members: Dues $500; ALA Bulletin 
anc. upon request, Proceedings and Membership 
Directory, and, for those becoming life members 
afte- 1939, two divisional memberships. Addi- 
tioral life divisional memberships may be ob- 
tained for $50 each. Designation of divisional 
mez berships may be changed at the end of each 
mez bership year as desired. 

E. Continuing Members: No dues; ALA Bulle- 
tin end, upon request, Proceedings. 

€. Corresponding Members: No dues; ALA 
Bu.éetin and, upon request, Proceedings. 


B. ExsrrTUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AND 
AF-LIATED ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 


L Institutional Members: 

t. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters services 
shell be available to libraries and library schools 
upea payment of annual dues as follows: 


Durs 


$10 

$10 plus 50 cents for each 
additional $1,000 annual in- 
come or fraction thereof over 
$10,000 up to $500,000. Max- 
imum dues $250. 


Ing tutional members paying dues of $60 or 

mor=: any divisional memberships requested. 
For determination of the rate to be paid for 

meabership services and publications, annual 


ANUAL INCOME 


$€.399 or under 
$1C.000 or over 
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income shall be defined as the total dius 
income received in the previous fiscal year. 

b. Divisions, departments, or branches of li- , 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings. 

c. All other institutional members, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings. 

2. Library Association Members: Dues $25 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 

3. Affiliated Organization Members: Dues $25 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


C. SPECIAL MEMBERS 


1. Patron of the ALA: Dues $1,000 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Direc- 
tory. è 

2. Sustaining Members: Dues $500 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

3. Supporting Members: Dues $300 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

4. Cooperating Members: Dues $200 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

5. Subscribing Members: Dues $100 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

6. Contributing Members: Dues $75 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall have the 
authority to make adjustments in the scale of 
dues for cases not clearly covered in Section 2. 

Sec. 4. The class to which any librarian mem- 
ber belongs except Honorary, Life, and Specjal 
Members, shall not be specified in the Directory * 
and shall be regarded as confidential. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on March 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be dropped 
from membership. Lapsed members may be re- 
instated upon payment of dues for the current 
year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the 
Association except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Association 
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*and ending with the adjournment of the next 
succeeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall 
be the calendar year. 


Article II. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the Asso- 
ciation. At least one month's notice shall be given, 
and only business specified in the call shall be 

' transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may desire 
to join in such a meeting, provided that the Ex- 
ecutive Board may not call a regional meeting in 
the area covered by a regional chapter without 
the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be 
authorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, 
except that for votes by Council, 50 per cent of 
the voting membership shall constitute a quorum 
and a three-fourths majority of those voting shall 
be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be re- 

+ corded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
shall be counted unless received within 30 days 
from the day the text of the ballot or question 
voted upon was mailed properly addressed to 

*those entitled to vote on the matter involved. In 

the case of a vote by mail by the Association, 
the Executive Board may designate publication 
of the ballot or question submitted in the official 
journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the members 
for their determination. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional, Library Asso- 
ciation, Affiliated Organization, and Special Mem- 
bers. The vote of an institutional, library associa- 
tion, or affiliated organization member, or of a 
special member which is not an individual, shall 
be cast by the duly designated representative 
whose credentials are filed with the executive 


Director. If there shall be no such person desig- 
nated, or if at any meeting such person be not 
present, the vote may be cast by the chief execu- 
tive officer of such institution or organization and 
by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference 
of the Association the Executive Board, upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, shall appoint an ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members, no one of whom shall 
be a member of the Board, to nominate candi- 
dates for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the 
positions of president-elect, second vice-presi- 
dent; for the position of treasurer whenever this 
is required by Article VIII, Section 1, of the 
Constitution; members of Council as provided in 
sections (d) and (e) below; to fill vancancies. 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates for each office except those of pres- 
ident-elect and second vice-president in blocks 
of two names each. Names of candidates for the 
offices of president-elect and second vice-president 
shall be presented in a single block of two 
names. Members of the Association shall vote 
for only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve or, under the circumstances described in 
Article IV, Section 2 (e), more members of the 
Council to be nominated by the divisions as pro- 
vided in Article IV. 

(f) Such committee shall also nominate or 
place on the ballot candidates for a vacancy in 
the membership of Council, representing the 
Association at large including those nominated 
by a division as provided in Section 1 (d) and 
(e) of this Article, to complete an unexpired 
term. 

(g) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association; no candi- 
date may accept nomination from more than one 
group. 

Sec. 2. (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the midwinter 
meeting of the Council. At that meeting, the 
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names of the candidates shall be announced. The 
presiding officer shall call the attention of the 
Council to Section 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewe- than ten Councilors proposing additional 
nommnations. In case nominations for more than 
two candidates for any office are made by the 
committee and by petitioners, the Council shall 
take a written ballot on the names presented. 
The two names receiving the highest number of 
votes for any office shall be the official candidates 
plaeed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the 
committee or by petition whose written consent 
has not been filed with the executive director of 
the Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
prcvided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
* Oficial Ballot." 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
alse include on the official ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the executive director by petition 
of any one hundred members of the Association 
at least three months before the annual confer- 
ence, provided written consent of these nominees 
shell have been filed with the executive director 
of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
skall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have charge 
of the conduct of the regular election and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
cenference, the executive director shall mail a 
copy of the ballot to each member of the Asso- 
c ation. Ballots shall be marked and returned to 
the executive director in sealed envelopes bear- 
img on the outside the name and address of the 
member voting together with the words, “Official 
Ballot." 

Sec. 5. The executive director shall check on 
s list of members the names of all members 
whose votes were received. For each office except 
those of president-elect and second vice-president, 
the candidate receiving the largest number of 
votes shall be elected and shall be so reported 
te the Association by the Committee on Election. 
72 the block of names of candidates for the offices 
af president-elect and second vice-president, the 
candidate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected president-elect and the candidate 
receiving the next largest number of votes shall 
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be elected second vice-president. In case of a tie 
vote the successful candidate shall be determined 
by lot conducted by the Committee on Election. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nominat- 
ing Committee, appointed by the president, which 
shall nominate candidates for the Executive 
Board to be elected by the Council. Such commit- 
tee shall be appointed at the annual meeting and 
the election shall be by ballot of the Councilors 
present and voting at the following midwinter 
meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of the Council 
who are serving by virtue of election to it, as 
provided in Article IV, Section 2 (a) and (b), 
of the Bylaws, and who have served at least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective, 
terms as Executive Board Members. Upon elec- 
tion to the Executive Board the member shall 
continue to serve as a member of the Council for 
the duration of the term for which he was elected 
to the Council and thereafter as a voting mem- 
ber ex officio for the duration of the term for 
which he was elected to the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Council membership requirement. 
No person, including a representative of a state, 
provincial, or territorial chapter, or a representa- 
tive of an affliated organization, may serve on 
the Council unless he is a personal member of 
the American Library Association. 

(b) Meetings. The Council shall hold at least 
two meetings each year. Such meetings shall be 
held, one at the time and place of the annual 
conference of the Association and one, not less 
than three months before the next annual con- 
ference, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be called by the 
president and shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. . 

(c) Officers. The president, the president-elect, 
the second vice-president, and the executive direc- 
tor of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council, the executive director serving as its 
secretary. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive director shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one Councilor. 
Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters unless the state or provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take rep- 
resentation through a regional chapter and so 
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notify the secretary of the Council. In such 
case, the regional association shall elect one rep- 
resentative from each state or provincial chapter 
in the regional association. 

(b) Ninety-six Councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being elected 
each year as provided in Article III, Section 1 
(d) and (e), of the Bylaws. The number of 
Councilors specified may be exceeded in accord- 
ance with Article IV, Section 2 (e), of the 
Bylaws. 

(c) All members of the Executive Board and 

past presidents of the Association shall auto- 
matically be members of the Council; the presi- 
dents of the divisions shall automatically be 
members of the Council for the year of their 
presidencies, and the presidents-elect shall be 
their alternates. 
- (d) Chairmen of ALA committees, and one 
representative of each affliated organization as 
such, shall be members of Council. Chairmen 
of ALA committees shall not have the right to 
vote. 

(e) The Council shall apportion forty-eight 
Council memberships to the divisions in propor- 
tion to the number of members in each division, 
and shall reapportion them every second year 
if required by changing memberships, but shall 
provide that each division shall have at least one 
membership. The number of Councilors serving 
at any one time may be greater than the number 
upon which apportionment is based under the 
following circumstances: when, as a result of 
reapportionment, a division gains one or more 
memberships, it shall nominate candidates to 
such offices for the next election; but when a 
division loses one or more memberships, its rep- 
resentation shall be reduced through the normal 
expiration of the terms of the Councilors pre- 
viously elected upon its nominations. 

(f) No person shall serve simultaneously as 
a member of the Council elected by a chapter and 
as a member elected by the Association at large. 


“A person who is a member by virtue of being a 


member of the Executive Board or president or 
president-elect of a division, as provided in sec- 
tion (c), may simultaneously be a regularly 
elected member according to section (a) or sec- 
tion (b), but such person shall have but one 
vote; and a person who is a member as provided 
in section (d) may simultaneously be a regularly 
elected member and/or a member by virtue of 
being a member of the Executive Board or presi- 
dent or president-elect of a division. 

Sec. 3. All elected Councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 


Sec. 4. Each chapter shall accredit its Coun- 
cilor to the secretary of the Council in advance 
of the first meeting after his election. 

Sec. 5. A vacancy in the membership of Coun- 
cil, representing the Association at large includ- 
ing those nominated by a division as provided 
in Article III, Section 1 (d) and (e), shall be 
filled at the following annual election to com- 
plete the unexpired term. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. l. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
promote general library service and librarian- 
ship within its geographic area and to cooperate 
in the promotion of general and joint enterprises 
with the American Library Association and other 
library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the American Library Association in any state, 
province, territory, or region in which a majority 
of the ALA members residing within the area 
involved and voting on the issue favors such 
action; provided, however, that the total num- 
ber of persons voting on the issue shall not be 
less than 10 per cent of the total number of 
ALA members residing within the area. A re- 
gional chapter may consist of any area com- 
posed of three or more contiguous states or prov- 
inces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA mem- 
bers residing in the area involved voting on the 
issue is in favor of such action; provided, how- 
ever, that the total number of persons voting on 
the issue shall not be less than 10 per cent of 
the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area involved; and provided further 
that there is no conflict in principle between the 
constitution and bylaws of the association in- 
volved and the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
American Library Association, and that copies 
of the chapter constitution and bylaws, and sub- 
sequent amendments to them, are filed with the 
American Library Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library As- 
sociation who is also a member of more than 
one state or territorial chapter shall be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he 
works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province, or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial, or territorial association may be in- 
cluded in more than one such region. 
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See. 2. A chapter may admit members who 
are -ot members of the American Library Asso- 
ciaticn. 

See. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority 
within the American Library Association in re- 
spect to all programs and policies which concern 
only the area for which the chapter is respon- 
sible provided they are not inconsistent with 
any programs and policies established by the 
Courcil. Any chapter may establish committees 
and boards which parallel national committees 
and »oards in order to carry out overall programs 
with its own area and to maintain liaison be- 
tweea its members and the national committees 
and boards. State, provincial, and territorial 
chacters may establish local chapters within the 
respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any chapter may withdraw from 
chacter status provided the issue has been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the chapter membership and 
is favored by a majority of the members voting; 
and provided further that notice of withdrawal is 
sen: to the executive director of the American 
Library Association. 

(b) A chapter may be dissolved by the Coun- 
cil end shall be dissolved if it becomes inactive 
or -ails to comply with the provisions of this 
Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
uncer the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tiom as a division of any group of not less than 
50€ members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of librarianship, upon pe- 
titian of such group. Under exceptional circum- 
starces, the Council may admit, as divisions, 
grcups having fewer than 500 members. 

i3) The Council by a vote of two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opmion of the Council the usefulness of that di- 
vis on has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
premote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it re- 
lat=s to a particular type of library activity, and 
to :ooperate in the promotion of general and 
joirt enterprises within the Association and with 
other library groups. Each division shall repre- 
sen- a field of activity and responsibility clearly 
distinct from that of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the division. 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
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“Type-of-library divisions” and “Type-of-activity 
divisions.” 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service 
to the clientele and agencies served. Each such 
division has specific responsibility for: (1) plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
type of library as a total institution; (2) evalua- 
tion and establishment of standards in its field; 
(3) synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the Association that have a bearing on the type 
of library represented; (4) representation and 
interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type 
of library, and stimulation of participation of 
members in appropriate type-of-activity divisions; 
and (6) conduct of activities and projects for 
improvement and extension of service in its type 
of library when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions as 
reference, cataloging, personnel administration, 
etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. Type- 
of-activity divisions are interested in the im- 
provement and extension of their functions. Each 
such division has specific responsibility for: (1) 
continuous study and review of the activities as- 
signed to the particular division; (2) conduct of 
activities and projects within its area of responsi- 
bility; (3) synthesis of the activities of all units 
within the Association that have a bearing on the 
type of activity represented; (4) representation 
and interpretation of its type of activity in con- 
tacts outside the profession; (5) stimulation of 
the development of librarians engaged in its type 
of activity, and stimulation of participation by 
members in appropriate type-of-library divisions; 
and (6) planning and development of programs 
of study and research for the type of activity for 
the total profession. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping terms 
and with authority to make decisions between 
conferences or meetings of the division. Such 
board of directors shall include, either as a vot- 
ing or nonvoting member, each Councilor elected 
upon nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such còm- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units 
as may be required to discharge properly the 
responsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
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section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
. signed to a type-of-activity division shall be es- 
tablished in a type-of-library division. 

(c) A division may affiliate with itself regional, 
state, or local groups interested in the same field 
of library service or librarianship. Such groups 
may admit members who are not members of 
the division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) A division shall accept as mem- 
bers all members of the Association who elect 
membership in that division according to the 
provisions of Article I of the Bylaws. Only mem- 
bers of this Association may be members of a 
division. 

(b) All members of a division shall have the 
right to vote. Votes by institutional members 
shall be cast as provided in Article II, Section 5, 

' of the Bylaws. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each division shall receive allot- 
ments made on the basis of need as determined 
by the Executive Board upon recommendation 
of the Committee on Program Evaluation and 
Budget. 

(b) All divisional funds are to be in the 
custody of the Executive Board, to be accounted 
for and disbursed by its designated officer on 
authorization of the division officers. 

(c) A division shall have the right, by vote 
of its members, to impose additional fees. Funds 
so collected shall be subject to the provisions of 
sections (a) and (b). 

Sec. 7. No division shall incur expense on be- 
half of the Association except as authorized, nor 
shall any division commit the Association by 
any declaration of policy, except as provided in 
Section 2 (b) of this Article. 

Sec. 8. A division may: issue publications, 
subject to approval of the Executive Board; hold 
meetings; organize sections; retain or adopt a 
distinctive name; appoint committees to function 
within the field of its activities; in general carry 
on activities along the lines of its interests. 
"Sec. 9. (a) Each division shall be governed 
by the provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws 
of the Association to the extent to which they 
are applicable. To guide the officers and mem- 
bers in conducting the affairs of a division which 
are peculiar to itself, the division shall adopt 
a constitution and/or bylaws which shall not be 
in conflict with those of the Association. Such 
documents shall provide appropriate rules govern- 
ing the holding of meetings, the conduct of mail 
votes, the constitution of a quorum, the conduct 
of nominations and elections, the establishment 

'and appointment of committees, the procedure 
for their own amendment. 


(b) A section shall be governed by the con- 
stitution and/or bylaws of the division of which 
it is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the Association or 
with those of the division. 

(c) Divisions in existence at the time this 
article is amended shall comply with its pro- 
visions by the close of the next annual confer- 
ence provided at least ten months shall have 
elapsed, and otherwise by the close of the second 
annual conference after such amendment. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round tables 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a round table of any group of not less 
than fifty members of the Association who are 
interested in the same field of librarianship not 
within the scope of any division, upon petition 
of such group. 

(b) The Council may discontinue a round 
table when in the opinion of the Council the 
usefulness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any round table commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
All round table funds are to be in the custody 
of the Executive Board, to be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authoriza- 
tion of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. A round table may affiliate with itself 
regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by comply- 
ing with the requirements for membership. No 
person may vote in any round table unless a 
member of the same. The members of each round 
table shall, at its final session of each annual con- 
ference, choose officers to serve until the close 
of the next annual conference. Only personal 
members shall have the right to hold office. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It 
shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee 
of five members of the Association, who are not 
employees thereof, to advise upon material for 
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pul ication. The members thereof shall serve 
unt.. their successors are appointed. The Execu- 
tive Board shall make an annual report to the 
Asseciation on its publishing activities. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be £ Committee on Appointments to be comprised 
of the presidents-elect of the divisions and the 
president-elect of the Association, who shall serve 
as chairman, to advise the president-elect of the 
Association on nominations for committee ap- 
po atments, 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Eveluation and Budget, to be comprised of three 
menbers-at-large appointed by the president 
with the advice of the Executive Board for over- 
la-ping terms of three years each, the immediate 
pest presidents of the divisions, the president, the 
president-elect, and the treasurer of the Associa- 
tiea, and the immediate past president of the 
Association, who shall serve as chairman, to 
evaluate the programs of the Association and to 
advise the Executive Board in the preparation of 
the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Association who are not employees thereof, to 
advise the Executive Board on the Association's 
publishing program and operations. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall 
recommend to the Council the establishment or 
discontinuance of divisions, round tables, and 
committees, as the needs of the Association may 
require. Such committee shall define the func- 
tons of each division, round table, and com- 
mittee subject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council, upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
standing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of attention 
by the members. The Committee on Organization 
saall recommend the name and size of each such 
committee. Unless otherwise recommended by 
‘ae Committee on Organization and approved 
by the Council, members of standing committees 
saall be appointed for terms of two years, and 
may be reappointed for a second and third but 
vot a fourth consecutive term; but in no case 
shall a person serve on a committee for more than 
six consecutive years. Appointments shall be 
made in such manner as to provide continuity 
in membership. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in co- 
operation with the divisions. When the functions 
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of a subcommittee would fall within the scope 
of a single division, that division shall appoint 
the committee to carry them out and to serve as 
a subcommittee of the ALA committee; such 
subcommittee shall report to the appointing di- 
vision for information and to the parent com- 
mittee for action. When the functions would not 
fall within the scope of a single division, the 
subcommittee shall be appointed by and report 
to the parent committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 


(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 


Accreditation Committee 
Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 
Legislation Committee 


Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other 
committees authorized by the Council, and in- 
terim committees authorized by the Executive 
Board, shall be special committees. The life of 
a special committee shall be limited to two years 
unless the Council or the Executive Board, which- 
ever has authorized such committee, shall other- 
wise provide. The term of appointment for mem- 
bers of a special committee shall end with the 
adjournment of the annual conference unless the 
Council or Executive Board, whichever has, au- 
thorized such committees, shall provide for æ 
different or a longer term. Members of special 
committees whose terms expire shall be eligible 
for reappointment, except for the members of the 
Nominating Committees and any juries to make 
selections for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 


Conference Program Committee 
Election Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Resolutions Committee 


Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and óther 
committees formed by two or more distinct units 
within the Association may be established as re- 
quired by the groups concerned upon notification 
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tó the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organ- 
ization, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Associa- 
tion may be established only with the approval 
of the Council and upon the recommendation of 
the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. The committee membership year shall 
be the same as the conference year. Not less than 
two weeks prior to the midwinter meeting the 
president-elect shall report to the Executive 
Board for the Committee on Appointments. At a 
meeting prior to or during the midwinter meet- 
ing of the Council, the Executive Board shall 
consider the nominations and make its decisions 
as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the conference year 
in which the vacancy occurs, at which time ap- 
pointment to fill out the unexpired term shall be 
made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the board of 
directors of a division, or the president of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as jn committees, may be taken by mail, provided 
all members are canvassed simultaneously. In 
case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shall be taken after each member has been 
acquainted with the views of every other mem- 
ber. If, on the second mail vote, more than one 
member disagrees with the views of the majority, 
the action shall fail. Each committee shall have 
the authority to set a time limit within which the 
votes of its members shall be recorded, but if 
no such time limit is set no vote shall be counted 
unless received within thirty days from the day 
the text of the matter voted upon was mailed 
properly addressed to those entitled to vote on 
the matter involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any committee commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 


Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Annual estimates of income, except for 
the publishing department and projects sup- 
ported by grants to the Association, shall be 
based upon the actual income of the preceding 
year plus any unexpended balance remaining 
from the preceding year. In no case may expendi- 
tures be budgeted in excess of the established in- 
come arrived at in this manner. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be made annually to 
the membership, by a duly authorized member of 
the Executive Board, detailing receipts and ex- 
penditures, explaining the Association’s fiscal 
status, and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Notice by Mail 


Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the ALA Bulle- 
tin shall be considered sufficient to fulfill the 
requirement of notice by mail. 


Article XII. Parliamentary Authority 


Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest edition, shall govern the Association in 
all cases to which it can be applied and in which 
it is not inconsistent with the Constitution, the 
Bylaws, or special rules of order of the Associa- 
tion. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American 
Library Association, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the principal offices of which 
are located in the City of Chicago, Illinois, 
the sum of Dollars, to be used for 
the general purposes of said American Library 
Association. 

[If the bequest is not to be used for the general 
purposes of the Association, the following lan- 
guage may be substituted: 

[a. To be added to and become a part of the 
General Endowment Fund of said American 
Library Association. 

[b. I would be pleased if this amount would 
be used by said American Library Association 
for the purpose of (here insert the specific pur- 
pose, such as library work with children, adult 
education, library extension, etc.) ] 
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UB TUB UET AA A new slant from Ames 
;TERM— on adjustahle 


SLOPING DISPLAY SHELVES 


Only the new Ames hinged-type Sloping Magazine Display 
Shelf offers all these advantages: 


Allows storage of back issues when used alternately with 
L folio shelves. Back issues can be concealed or visible, 

as shelves are readily adjustable to any desired 

vertical height. 


Hinges from sloping display position with easy one-handed 
motion. Locks horizontally for ready access to back issues. 


Continuous sloping display surface (brackets do not 
extend above the shelf surface). 


Sturdy steel construction. Available in a wide range 
4. of colors. 


Fits most standard bookstack columns. 


Write for helpful, detailed information. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
Since 1910 Representatives in Principal Cities 





The Congressional Digest 


The Only Pro & Con Periodical Reporting 
Direct From the United States Congress 





Brings together in one issue every month the full story surrounding one of 

the critical national controversies of the day—the actual material being : 
weighed by the U.S. Congress itself in reaching a voting decision. A unique 
pattern. of compact, essential facts simplified and arranged to introduce 
facing columns of opposing arguments by recognized authorities . . . 


Pro & Con 


Issues such as: International Arms Control, this year's national high school 
debate topic; the Federal “Poverty” Programs, the national intercollegiate 
debate topic; Presidential Succession; Prayer in Schools. 

Rates: 1 yr., $10; 2 yrs., $18; 3 yrs., $24. Single copy $1.25 


Descriptive brochure and Topical Index, 1921-1963, providing 
back-copy and microfilm information, available upon request. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 
3231 P St. N.W. * Washington 7, D.C. 
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What world affairs 
handbook is USED 
more than it's READ? 


Its nme: INTERCOM* 


W Its publisher: Foreign Policy Associa- 


tion i Its purposes to son hundreds of 
publications FHA and reports 
to bring you the most newsworthy and 
useful world ESS affairs books and 
pamphlets, study-discussion and audio- 
visual materials, program ideas and 
background data. W Its users: Librarians 
and others who want a bimonthly time 


and money 
fairs reference service. 


saving world af- 


TRY USING IT YOURSELF — TRY INTERCOM THIS YEAR 
One year — six issues — $5.00 Single copy $1.00 
* Listed in Vertical File Index; P.A.I.S. Free sample 


copies available from FPA, Dept. ALA, 345 East 
46 Street, New York, N.Y. 10017. 










RECOMMENDED 
by Library Journal: 


WE SHALL OVERCOME 
by Michael Dorman 


66. firsthand and fast-moving account of the 
integration movement in the South, beginning 
with the riots at the University of Mississippi, 
by a newspaper reporter who has made every 
effort to be objective .. . Recommended espe- 
ially to public libraries.'" $4.9 


q, 
acortelyp) pres? 


750 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 



















NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 


These detailed, line drawings are in demand by teach- 
ers and librarians to heighten interest in great works 
of literature. Lately published: 

SILAS MARNER 

HAMLET 

Portraits of AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Portraits of BRITISH AUTHORS 

Sketches of DICKENS' CHARACTERS 


(other sets are available also) 


Illustrated catalog is now FREE. This firm may have 
what you want. Please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 













The Microfilm Edition 
of 
Congressional Digest 





Offers the complete 42-year series, 
since 1921, on l6mm positive-print 
microfilm 


Available in minimum units of one an- 
nual volume in any combination of 
years desired 


Each volume fully indexed, and de- 
signed for rapid reference location 


PRICES: 1 to 4 volumes @$8.00 each; 5 or more 
volumes  (0$7.50 each; 40-year basic library, 
1921-61, $285. 


Write for free Topical Index of all subjects covered, 
1921-1963—a valuable compact reference guide of 
use to every librarian. 


Address orders to: Congressional Digest 
3231 P Street N.W., Washington 7, D.C. 





A complete Buyers' 
Guideand Directory 
on all Photocom- 
position machines 
and text setting. 


tions to enable you to make compari- 


son evaluation of performance for 
your specific requirements. 


QUAD PUBLISHING CO., INC. Dept. B 
P.O. Box 68, Bellmore, N.Y. 11710 
Please send me — copies of Buyers’ Guide 
and Reference Handbookon Photocomposition. 
Bill Me Postage prepaid ——— C.O.D. 


plus Mailing. 


Name — 










RECOMMENDE 
by Library Journal: 


DRIVE, HE SAID 
by Jeremy Larner 


6 Where the author scores in this first novel 
is in his handling of dialogue and a novel styl- 
istic approach. A parallel running account of a 
basketball game and a murder in one chapter is 
a triumph... Maiden aunts will blush, but the 
more sophisticated reader will enjoy. Winner 

of the Delta Novel Prize 1964. Recommended." 
$3.95 


Fe 
i laco GÀ) pres? i 


750 Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 






7 All patented. Performance 
guaranteed. Orders “On 
Approval" Invited. 


With a new ink to dry in 
10 minutes. 


CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 


to print library catalog 


card (3x5) $54.50 


CARD DUPLICATOR, to print library catalog card (3x5), 
post cards (3!/x515) and 4x6 card, $64.50. 


LIVING STAMP, to print call number, address, label, etc., 
£24.50. 


Please order direct from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Rd., South Bend, Indiana 46637. 


The Careers in Depth Series 
are the Accepted Authoritative Titles 
in the Vocational Guidance Field 


The Authorities Who Wrote These Books 
Are Recognized Leaders in Their Fields 


Each Title is a Definitive Study 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOG C 
RICHARDS ROSEN PRESS 
: Tie er 29 East 21st Street 
= New York 10, N. Y. 


The entire series 


Library 


Machine 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small— now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
-ect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 111, Chicago 40 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger: Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & annual) — 
$10. Annuals '60, '61, '62, '63—$5 each. Binder— $2. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

"OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete 
set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 
cross-references, and 58 items of Supplementary, In- 
formation, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your owne 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

GREAT Books Western World, complete, reading 
guides, bookcase, reading plans. C. J. Hoy, ALA 
Bulletin. 

PHYSICS journals, bound, about 150 volumes. De- 
tails of collection and of sale conditions upon inquiry. 
F. Abell, Box 1025, Alfred, N.Y. 14802 





POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U. S. and overseas. 


Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
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direct. Members' qualifications, school and library 
. vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G. Brooklyn 
11222. 
east 
CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 5%. budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000 center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont. 5th-year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits. Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres., Board of Trustees, Free Library, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

JUNIOR librarian. Salary $6025-$6635, plus ad- 
ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school re- 
quired. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6540-$7200, plus ad- 
ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school plus 

` 2 years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE /ibrarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York's 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction. Book- 
mobile is operated from modern centrally located 
headquarters. Salary range $6180-$7380 or $5400- 
$6420, dependent on qualifications; excellent person- 
nel benefits include an optional 5% increase in take- 
home pay. Previous library experience desirable, 
but not mandatory. College and library science de- 
grees from approved institutions and eligibility for 
professional certificate are required. Write or tele- 
phone: William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Li- 
brary System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. 
Tel.: 273-4074. 

SUPERVISOR of public library services to chil- 
dren and young adults. A challenging opportunity to 
provide state-level and statewide guidance and lead- 
ership in this important area of public library service. 
Library school degree plus appropriate library experi- 
ence of a professional nature required. Salary range 
is $7000 to $8850 (with employment at a rate above 
the minimum allowed). Apply Mrs. V. Genevieve 
Galick, Dir., Division of Library Extension, 200 New- 

- bury St., Boston 02116. 

LIBRARIAN to assist director in developing a 
comprehensive service program for population of 
25,000 in a dynamic, residential community. Valuable 
professional experience in readers’ advisory and refer- 

ence work with all age levels, book selection, catalog- 
ing, etc. Ideal location in metropolitan Philadelphia 
area with easy access to NYC, Jersey shore, and 
Poconos. MLS degree required. If you're looking for 
a job with something different to offer, and $6000 
plus liberal fringe benefits interests you, then apply 
immediately to: Maurice S. Goldman, Dir. Public 
Library, Willingboro (Levittown), N.J. 08046. 
SENIOR librarian: salary $5200-$6100 for circula- 
tion and general reference in public library near 
NYC. Library degree and two years experience re- 
quired. N.J. civil service. Pension plan, free hospitali- 
zatipn and major medical, 22 days vacation, generous 
sick leave. New building program. Apply Mrs. 
Beatrice James, Dir, Public Library, Bergenfield, 


NJ. 
CHALLENGING position as director of public li- 


brary in progressive community of 40,000. Community 


desires to expand collection and service. MLS degree 
and experience required. Salary open depending upon 
qualifications. Position available immediately. Apply 
to Board of Trustees, Public Library, Vineland, N.J. 

CATALOGER: science background preferred, Le- 
high University. Department well organized with ade- 
quate clerical assistance. Library has newly estab- 
lished Center for the Information Sciences. Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 90 miles from New York City, 50 miles 
from Philadelphia. James D. Mack, Ln. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Worcester Junior College. 
Library degree, salary commensurate with experience. 
Immediate appointment. One-month vacation, social 
security, YMCA retirement, faculty rank. Entering 
new library in December. Write Dean John Elber- 
feld, WJC, 766 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

TWO positions open due to retirement in munici- 
pal library 25 miles from New York City. Attractive 
university town of 16,500. Building program in prog- 
ress, budget $99,000, book collection 60,000. No civil 
service, month's vacation, cumulative sick leave, re- 
tirement plan, free life insurance, social security, and 
other fringe benefits. 36-hour week. Library degree 
required. 1) Cataloger: to head technical services. 
2) Children's librarian: to head children's depart- 
ment. Salary with experience for both positions 
$6200-$7640. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Budell, Public 
Library, Madison, N.J. 

BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. II. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. 
Graduation from ALA-accredited library school, 
plus 4 years experience. Salary $7790-$8580 plus 5% 
of the New York State retirement paid by the city. 
Excellent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, 
Dir., Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

CATALOGER: Experienced catalogers needed to 
organize newly established art reference library lo- 
cated in cultural center in the Berkshires. Project of 
approximately two years duration. Salary according 
to capability, minimum $7000. Send complete resume 
to Sterling and Francine Clark Art Institute. Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 

CHILDREN'S department head. Excellent sup- 
porting staff. Unusual fringe benefits. Beginning 
salary over $8000. Experience in public library and 
MSLS required. 30 minues from NYC. Apply Public 
Library, White Plains, N.Y. 

SUPERVISOR of technical services, to make full 
use of modern techniques in supervising the acquisi- 
tion, cataloging, processing, and maintenance of 
materials for a central library and two branches. 
Current practice includes revision of LC proof sheets 
and photoduplication of catalog cards. Creative think- 
ing and a willingness for experimentation are neces- 
sary. Department expansion forthcoming with the 
completion of a new central building in 1965. Salary 
open, dependent upon suitable training and experi- 
ence. LS degree desirable but not mandatory. 36-hour 
work week, 4-week vacation. Other benefits. Write 
Joseph J. Schmuch, Ln., Public Library, Belmont, 
Mass. 02178. 

ASSISTANT director for public services to super- 
vise the children's services, circulation, and reference 
departments of a public library which, with the 
passage of the State Aid to Libraries Act on July 
l, was given the resource responsibility for 45,000 
people in 8 nearby communities in Rhode Island. For 
many years the library has welcomed the use of its 
resources and facilities by residents of towns in 
Connecticut as well as Rhode Island. In order to 
maintain its distinguished record of seventy years of 
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excellent service to all who entered its doors, the 
Lbrary is expanding its resources and facilities to 
meet the demands of a combined population of 
75,000. Book collection: 84,000 volumes plus govern- 
zent document depository. Located in a beautiful 
semmer resort area. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, social 
security, 37%-hour week, 4-week vacation, salary 
$6600. Master's degree from ALA-accredited library 
school required. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Public 
L brary, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

REFERENCE department head. $7000-$7500 to 
start. Minimum of two years professional reference 
werk required (senior librarian I eligibility). Prefer 
experience in business or general reference. Library 
has particularly good reference collection, acts as 
one of two central libraries giving reference service 
te Suffolk County for the Suffolk Co-operative Library 
System (leads the nation in automation!). Emphasis 
wil be on answering local and system reference 
questions and promoting local use of reference serv- 
ice. Building expansion planned. Opportunity to de- 
velop further a superior department in a highly cul- 
tumal North Shore, Long Island, community, 22 days 
vecation, New York State retirement and social 
security, health insurance, and other benefits. Write: 
Stanley A. Ransom, Dir, Public Library, 338 Main 
St. Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 11743. 

JUNIOR /ibrarian for resort community on Long 
Isznd's North Shore, as general professional assist- 
ant Duties include charge of young adult collection. 
Elzibility for N.Y. state certification. Building pro- 
gram in progress. Generous fringe benefits. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Salary $6000-$8400 in 8 steps. 
Apply Kirk L. Pressing, Dir., Public Library, North- 


por, N.Y. 

CATALOGING positions open at expanding liberal 
arts college in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
Knewledge of foreign languages desirable; Russian 
particularly needed. Apply to Librarian, Middlebury 
Colege Library, Middlebury, Vt. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Select books for well-read 
responsive children in seashore community near 
N.Y C. Manage programs. $15,000 population. Good 
book budget. Congenial staff. $6110 up, depending 
on cegree and experience. Contact Librarian, Perrott 
Memorial Library, Old Greenwich, Conn. 

SENIOR /ibrarian: Southern N.J. Pop. 21,000, 
eligible for N.J. certification. Salary open, 36-hr. wk., 
moa-h vacation, all legal holidays. 15 days cum. sick 
lv. Vew building program. Civil service. Contact: Di- 
recicr, Free Public Library, Bridgeton, N.J. Phone: 
609-451-2620. 

TWO positions: reference librarian and assistant 
catetmger. Public library, a Pennsylvania Library De- 
velopment District Center Library. Collection of 48,000 
must grow to more than 100,000. Serving as a local 
libra-y for a population of 26,000, as a district center, 
206.0. Library degree from an ALA-accredited li- 
brary school, or professional certification from ALA 
or ycur state association. Reply to Ruth I. Wilhelm, 
Ln., 3. F. Jones Memorial Library, Aliquippa, Pa. 

BRANCH librarian: to take charge of new branch 
buildng. Opportunity to develop services. Library 
degree required; some experience. 20 hours per week, 
$300C. 22 days vacation, retirement plan, social se- 
curity, group insurances available. Apply: Librarian, 
Publ Library, Windsor, Conn. 06095. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Female. Challenging posi- 
tion in high school for boys. Salary $5000—-$5700, de- 
pencmg on experience. Faculty status. Pension and 
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other benefits. Write: Librarian, Students’ Library, . 
Essex Catholic High School, Newark, N.J. 07104. 


southeast 


HEAD librarian. Public library in growing area in 
Picayune, Mississippi, tung tree capital of the world, 
near new NASA Testing Facility, and within an hour 
of both New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The Library 
and Cultural Center is in a new and well-equipped 
building. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Library degree and experience required. Write 
Mrs. C. B. Jones, 1303 Fifth Ave., Picayune, Miss. 

HEAD /ibrarian of central library with Arlington 
County, Va., Department of Libraries, a growing pro- 
gressive system with professional staff in a Washing- 
ton, D.C., suburb of 175,000 population. Salary range 
$7440-$9960. Must have fifth-year library degree and 
five years of experience in professional library work, 
including at least one year in a public library and 
one year in a supervisory capacity (additional ad- 
ministrative or professional experience may be sub- 
stituted for two years of the required experience). 
Apply to: Jack H. Foster, Dir. of Pers., Court House, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 

PROFESSIONAL /ibrarian for new modern public 
library in small city of much historic interest. LS de- 
gree and experience desired. Salary open. Usual 
fringe benefits. Direct inquiries to Mrs. Cyrus Pyle, 
Library Commission, New Castle, Del. 

FAIRFAX County Public Library, Fairfax, Va. 
Three professional librarians, graduates of accredited 
library school, for busy progressive library system 
in metropolitan Washington, D.C., area. Good op- 
portunity for professional growth and advancement; 
fine county retirement plan and social security, par- 
tial payment of group life insurance, Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield hospital insurance, sick and annual 
leave. 1) Reference librarian, in new branch build- 
ing, starting annual salary $5772. 2) Head of catalog 
department at central library; annual salary range of 
$7008-$8940; 2 years cataloging experience and ad- 
ministrative ability; book catalog in process. 3) Due 
to expansion, additional cataloger needed, starting 
annual salary $5772. Write Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, 
Dir., 222 N. Payne St. 

DIRECTOR. Administers Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association and chief administrafive 
officer of 3 county libraries. 3 main county libraries, 
2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. Growing semirural area of 
approximately 100,000. 19 miles south of Washington, 
D.C. State retirement, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
3 weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, professional ex- 
pense allowance. Graduate library science degree? 
Minimum experience of 3 years including some ad- 
ministrative. Starting salary depending upon nature 
and extent of experience. Write Col. Robert A. Case, 
Pres, Charles County Board of Library Trustees, La 
Plata, Md. 

POSITIONS open—Virginia, Fairfax County Pub- 
lic Libraries. A fast-growing county library system 
in metropolitan Washington, D.C., has merit system, 
social security, county retirement, life insurance, hos- 
pitalization, annual and sick leave, 40-hour week. 
Positions open require fifth-year degree from ac- 
credited library school. 1) Librarian, salary range 
$5772-$7356. Reference librarian for new, air-condi- 
tioned branch. 2) Principal librarian, salary range, 
$7008-$8940. Supevisor of reference services head- 
quarters library (newly established position) ; three 
years of increasingly responsible experience, with at 
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_ least one year in the specialized assignment. Write: 
Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Dir., Fairfax County Public 
Library, 222 N. Payne St., Fairfax, Va. 

LIBRARIAN needed to head municipal public li- 
brary in progressive, attractive southern Virginia city. 
Excellent opportunity to direct overall activities of 
a growing library program in a rapidly expanding area. 
New (1963) air-conditioned building, 11,000 volumes, 
45,000 circulation, capable staff. 1963 Book-of-the- 
Month Club award library. Present librarian leaving 
this fall due to husband employment relocation. MLS 
degree required. Benefits include: department head 
status, hospitalization, retirement, and leave program. 
Present salary $5820. Apply: Julian F. Hirst, City 
Mer., Martinsville, Va. 

HEAD librarian in rapidly growing state. MS in 
library science from accredited library school plus 
five years experience in public and extension libraries 
including two years in a major administrative posi- 
tion. One month vacation, state retirement system, 
social security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Ellen S. 
Fox, Library Commission of the State of Delaware, 
Dover. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed for a growing, pro- 
gressive community. Challenging position for a busy 
children’s room. Some experience preferred but not 
essential. Salary open. Please state age and experi- 
ence, and send credentials to Wayne Baker, Dir., 
Public Library, Owensboro, Ky. 42302. 

LIBRARIANS needed for growing county library 
adjacent to Washington, D.C. Catalogers, branch, 
bookmobile, and reference librarians. LS degree re- 
quired. Beginning salary $6100-$6700, depending 
upon experience. Increments, liberal annual and sick 
leave, retirement, social security, hospitalization. Ap- 
ply Personnel Officer, Prince George’s County Me- 
morial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 


midwest 
PROFESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional 
system serving rural areas but located close to the 
cultural advantages of the twin cities. $5650-$6240. 
Apply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regional 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

HEAD librarian wanted at Menominee, Michigan, 
located 250 miles north of Chicago. Population, 
11,310. Library located on Green Bay of Michigan. 

.LiBrary has 37,000 books, circulation 170,000. Librar- 
ian must have master's degree in library science. Sal- 
ary $6000. Former librarian held position for ten 
years. For information write and send resume to 
Board of Trustees, Spies Public Library, Menominee, 

“Mich. 

REFERENCE-adult services librarian for subur- 
ban library near Chicago. Population 15,000. Library 
degree required. Salary open. Month vacation, retire- 
ment plan, usual holidays and benefits. Send resume 
and references to Box B-306. 

CHILDREN’S or elementary school librarian to 
review children’s books for the Booklist. The re- 
viewer reads and evaluates new children’s books and 
writes annotations for publication in The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin. All work is done 
at ALA headquarters in Chicago. Applicants should 
have a library degree and experience with children 
in d public or elementary school library and a good 
basic knowledge of children’s literature; they should 
also be able to evaluate books for children and to 
write concise annotations. Beginning salary, $7488. 
Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. Apply to Edna 


Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

PROJECTED  three-campus community college 
(one now operating) in Macomb County, Michigan, 
requires sizable library staffs. Opening now exists for 
assistant librarian. Top salary and usual benefits. 
Address Dr. Robert E. Turner, Macomb County Com- 
munity College, 22240 Federal Ave., Warren, Mich. 
48089. 

GARY. Several vacancies and new positions. New 
main library opened May 4 with expanded services. 
New salary 1965. Liberal fringe benefits include 
social security and state retirement. 5th-year library 
degree minimum. 1965: //, $6200-$8200 (10 steps); 
III, $6500-$8700 (10 steps); IV, $7090-$9400 (11 
steps). 1964: II, $5860-$6610 (5 steps); III, $6340- 
$7420 (6 steps); IV, $6880-$8350 (7 steps). 1) 
Children's work, head, IV. 3 years experience in- 
cluding work with children. Supervision, planning, 
selection for system. 2) Popular library, Ist assistant, 
III, 2 years experience. Activities include audio- 
visual, adult education, fiction. Interest in music or 
art important. 3) Reference assistant, II. 4) Chil- 
dren’s assistant, main or branch, II. 5) Popular li- 
brary assistant, II. Contact Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., 
Public Library, 5th Ave. at Adams St., Gary, Ind. 

TWO professional vacancies in library system head- 
quarters 20 miles north of Detroit giving direct serv- 
ice to population of 500,000. 1) Reference librarian. 
Fifth-year library science degree required. 2) Audio- 
visual librarian. Fifth-year library science degree re- 
quired, but no audio-visual experience necessary. Sal- 
ary range for both positions $5835 to a probable 
$7426 plus frequent cost of living increases. Experi- 
enced person would start at an intermediate step. 
Benefits include 23 days vacation. 13 days annual sick 
leave, cumulative to 100 days, 8 paid holidays, county 
retirement plan, Blue Cross, prepaid life insurance, 
longevity pay. Apply William C. Slemmer, Dir., Ma- 
comb County Library, 43533 Elizabeth Rd., Mount 
Clemens, Mich. 48043. 

UNIVERSITY Center System, The University of 
Wisconsin, needs three master's level librarians at 
four if its 2-year campuses: Fox Valley Center (Ap- 
pleton), Marathon County Center (Wausau), Sheboy- 
gan Center, and Manitowoc Center (a combined 
position serving facilities located 22 miles apart). 
Librarians at center campuses administer the library 
and serve faculty and students with reference and 
reader's advisory service. Much emphasis given to 
collection building throughout Wisconsin's rapidly 
growing center system. Full faculty status and bene- 
fits. Annual basis with one month's vacation. Salary 
$6500-$7500 depending upon qualifications. Apply: 
Roger E. Schwenn, Dir. of Ls, University Center 
System, 104 Extension Building, Madison, Wis. 

TWO openings in public library in progressive city 
of 43,000. Library degree required, experience pre- 
ferred. Beginning salary of $5760-$6492 depending 
on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, 
retirement, paid hospitalization with major medical. 
Cataloger for department with trained assistant and 
clerical help. New department being built. Adult 
services librarian to develop program. Write: Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

ASSISTANT county librarian. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $5000-up, 37!5-hour week, 4-week 
vacation, Blue Cross, county retirement plan, social 
security. New air-conditioned building. Library serves 
18,000, has 8 branch libraries and one bookmobile. 
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Loceted near Detroit, Toledo, and Ann Arbor. Apply 
Dir=ctor, Lenawee County Library, Adrian, Mich. 
49271. 

TWO positions. Head, young adult department: 
mir-mum of four years experience. Beginning salary 
Írom $7345 to $8217 depending upon experience. 
Annual increments to $8940. Children’s librarian: 
no experience required. Beginning salary from $6150 
to $6672 depending upon experience. Annual incre- 
merts to $7438. Library degree required. Payment 
of $144 on health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, good retirement plan. Main 
library located in cultural center which includes an 
art institute, planetarium, and little theatre, with an 
auditorium and a historical museum beginning con- 
struction. Apply Assistant Director's Office, Public 
Lixary, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

CATALOGER needed for a fine new library in 
ra-idly growing private college of 1100 students. 
MLS required. Rapidly expanding collection. Op- 
pettunity for promotion. Salary open. Write: James 
A. Dodd, Dir, Shipman Library, Adrian College, 
Adrian, Mich. 

MEDICAL librarian. Immediate opening for fe- 
msle librarian to be responsible for all matters re- 
lated to administration and operation of library serv- 
ices for staff doctors, residents, interns, and student 
nurses for a 467-bed, fully accredited general teach- 
ing hospital. Salary range $6000 to $7200. Liberal 
Írmge benefits including excellent retirement pro- 
gam and pleasant working conditions. Write or 
prone collect: Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Fespital, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49503. 

CAREERS in cataloging for recent library school 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
midwestern town. Familiarity with at least one 
Earopean foreign language required. Starting salary, 
$€000-$6500. Faculty status. TIAA and social secu- 
ri y, disability and life insurance, Blue Cross and Blue 
Saield. Apply: Director, University of Iowa Li- 
bearies, Iowa City. 

ASSISTANT librarian wanted. New position. Qual- 
ications desired: library degree or its near comple- 
tion; audio-visual training or experience. No experi- 
eace necessary. Woman preferred. Develop audio- 
7sual program assist in library expansion. Salary 
pen. Near St. Louis, Missouri. Apply Ellanor S. 
Sewell, Ln., Monticello College, Alton, Ill. 

LIBRARIAN with permanent certificate. No night 
tours. Salary $7000. Manistee County Library, Court 
House, Manistee, Michigan. Apply to Maurice Good- 
reau, Chmn., Manistee County Library Board. 

CATALOG, circulation positions now open in 
theological library. 35-hour week, 4-week paid vaca- 
tion, hospitalization. Salary dependent upon training 
and experience. Write Library Personnel, Garrett 
"Theological Seminary, 2121 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, 
n 


1. 

REFERENCE librarians to work in new main 
Abrary literature division, 5th-year graduates, $5750- 
$6950. All positions have a month's vacation with 
day, cumulative sick leave, outstanding retirement 
system. Apply: Personnel Office, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 


45402. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: Opportunity to do creative 
work in a busy children’s room with a good book 
budget and collection. New air-conditioned building 
in prosperous and growing city of 28,500. 5th-year 
degree. Experience will determine starting salary in 
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the range of $5500-$6800. Four weeks vacation plus 
other usual fringe benefits. Send resume to: Nowell] ` 
Leitzke, Dir., Public Library, Austin, Minn. 
LIBRARIAN I. Children's reference, and catalog 
librarians for an expanding system. New $3,000,000 
Henry Ford Memorial Library in the planning stages. 
Beginning salary $5776, and up to $6404 a year with 
experience. Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 48126. 
CHALLENGE! Want to organize a county library? 
Near metropolitan area, $8000-$9000. Your own initia- 
tive and organizational ability controls future. Send 
resume to: P. H. Borgelt, Chmn., St. Charles County 
Library Board, P.O. Box 554, St. Charles, Mo. 63301. 
ADULT services librarian needed to assist in de- 
veloping readers adviser and reference program in 
new air-conditioned library located in a prosperous 
and growing community of 28,500. Duties will also 
include a role in book selection and work with young 
adults. Experience will determine starting salary in 
the range of $5500-$6800. Four weeks vacation plus : 
other usual fringe benefits. Send resume to: Nowell 
Leitzke, Dir., Public Library, Austin, Minn. $ 
TWO positions. Gilbert M. Simmons Library. Li- 
brarian I, extension service. Assistant to head of ex- 
tension. Duties include supervision of one booktrailer 
with staff of two; salary dependent upon experience. 
Salary range $5496-$7011. Librarian II, central li- 
brary. Main responsibilities in public relations, writ- 
ing ability, experience required; beginning salary 
dependent upon qualifications. Salary range $5976- 
$7624. Bachelor's and library degrees required. Sal. 
ary range in six steps, first 596 increase after six 
months. 22 days vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin re- 
tirement plan, health insurance provided. Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 


mountain plains 
LIBRARIAN II wanted by the city of Pueblo, 
Colorado, Public Library. Population 97,000. Four 
new positions now open. Opportunity to work in a 
new $750,000 library now under construction. Salary 
range: $440 to $503. Degree required in library sci- 
ence, Experience is desirable but not essential. Two 
weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement program. All 
applications showing experience and education will be 
considered. Apply to Personnel Director, City Fall, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

CHALLENGING position as director of tri-county 
system serving area of 27,000 square miles and popu- 
lation of 17,000 through six deposit stations. Super- 
vises headquarters staff and station personnel, r 
sponsible for general program development. Salary 
$7200. Appointment may be made above entrance 
rate dependent upon qualifications. Fifth-year degree 
preferred. Contact Mrs. Harry M. Gallagher, Box 
752, Elko, Nev. 

ASSISTANT cataloger position open at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. Two years experience and a knowl- 
edge of two foreign languages preferred. Salary 
range: $6564-$6828, depending on qualifications. A 
new library provides excellent working conditions. 
The appointment carries faculty rank and privileges. 
Apply: Director, Laramie, Wyo. 82070. 


southwest 


STATE library. Head of research, cataloger, and 
extension work. Fifth-year degree in LS and experi- 
ence required for all. Write for job descriptions. 
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Department of Library and Archives, 3rd fl, State 
Capitol, Phoenix 85007. 

ART librarian: experienced cataloger, art research 
and special library training requisites. Library open 
to public. Salary: open. Write: The Museum of Fine 
Arts, 1001 Bissonnet (P.O. Box 6826), Houston 
77005. 

FORT HAYS Kansas State College. Documents 
librarian. Supervision of 300,000 item documents col- 
lection; assist students and faculty in use. Fifth-year 
library degree. Salary: $5600-$7150, depending on 
experience. 37-hour week faculty status, state retire- 
ment plan, group insurances, generous vacations. 
Apply to: Mare T. Campbell, Ln., Fort Hays Kansas 
State College, Hays, Kan. 67602. Phone 913-MA 
4-5611, Ext. 272. 

LIBRARY vacancies, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son: Beginning reference position (science) ; chief 
science librarian. For further information write Uni- 
versity Librarian Robert K. Johnson. 

FORT HAYS Kansas State College. Reference li- 
brarian. Reader’s advisory, interlibrary loans, selec- 
tion of reference materials, teaching course in school 
librarianship. Fifth-year library degree. Salary: 
$5600-$7150, depending on experience. 37-hour week, 
faculty status, state retirement plan, group insur- 
ances, generous vacations. Apply to: Marc T. Camp- 
bell, Ln., Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kan. 
61602. Phone 913-MA 4-5611, Ext. 272. 

ASSISTANT science librarian (junior position) ; 
varied duties depend on versatility and background; 
branch libraries in science and technology; part 
cataloging considered. Experience and science de- 
grees considered; salary open. Faculty status; million 
volume library system, remodeled and enlarged build- 
ing and branches, library-conscious faculty, enthusi- 
astic library staff. Apply to John L. Glinka, Acting 
Assoc. Dir, University of Kansas Libraries, Law- 
rence 66045. An equal opportunity employer. 

PHOENIX, Arizona. Several professional openings 
with the nation's fastest growing city (525,000). Li- 
brarian I, $5640-$7200, depending on qualifications. 
Librarian II, $6168-$7920. Opening for section head 
of science and industry. Librarian III, $6456-$8280, 
depending on qualifications. Openings for head of ex- 
tension division and for central library division head. 
Annual ealary increases. Comprehensive fringe bene- 
"fits." Unsurpassed resort climate plus approved branch 
expansion program promising good advancement op- 
portunities. Send resume to Robert W. Galloway, Pers. 
Supv., 251 W. Washington, Phoenix 85003. 


` pacific northwest 


POSITION open. County librarian for beautiful new 
library in fine climate of central Oregon. Near ex- 
cellent recreational facilities. Population 9500. Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service throughout 
county, Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary dependent upon qual- 
ifications. Apply Alma Lippman, Chmn., Library 
Board, Crook County Library, Prineville, Ore. 
NORTHWEST University has opening for general 
librarian. Splendid opportunity for recent library 
school graduate to learn all phases of library opera- 
tion, Ideally located. New modern library building. 
Month vacation, group medical plan, TIAA, state re- 
tirement, social security. Mild, healthful climate. 
Sond beginning salary, substantial increments. Write 
-312. 


POSITION of head librarian, city public library, 
will be open March 1, 1965, in Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. Graduation from an ALA-accredited library 
school with a 5th-year degree required. Salary range 
$6420-$8040 per year plus fringe benefits. Popula- 
tion 25,000. Thoroughly weeded book collection of 
41,500. Staff of 8 including 3 professionals plus 
part-time help. For more information write and send 
resume to Personnel Officer, City of Walla Walla, 
Box 478, Walla Walla, Wash. 


far west 


LIBRARIAN II opening in reference section. Be- 
ginning salary $6318 with increases to $7500. ALA- 
accredited school graduate plus two years experience. 
Health insurance, retirement plan, 12 days vacation 
and sick leave plus all legal holidays. New central 
library building. Apply Personnel Office, Stockton & 
San Joaquin County Public Library, 605 N. El 
Dorado, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 

LIBRARIAN I. Santa Barbara Public Library. 
$6430-$6444. A challenging position for a knowledge- 
able and resourceful person who wants to live in one 
of the world’s most beautiful cities. Experience is 
desirable plus a master's degree in library science. 
Send resume and references to: Nellene Smith, Chief 
Ln. P.O. Box 1019, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93102. 

CITY librarian, Oceanside, Calif. Southern Cali. 
fornia coastal town of 32,500. $605-$734 per month. 
Experienced person may start above minimum. Li- 
brary has 53,000 books and 200,500 circulation. Col- 
lege graduate and one year's course in accredited 
library school plus 3 years experience in professional 
library work including administrative experience. 
Apply Personnel Office, City Hall, P.O. Box 776, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


hawaii 
CHILDREN'S librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui. Two State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring one year professional children's li- 
brary program experience and graduation from ALA- 
accredited school. Employment includes medical plan, 
social security coverage, retirement plan membership, 
and other benefits. $5592-$7128. Foreign language 
catalog librarian for University of Hawaii library re- 
quiring graduation from ALA-accredited school and 
one year cataloging experience involving application 
of reading knowledge of French, German, and Rus- 
sian. Employment includes medical plan, social se- 
curity coverage, retirement plan membership, and 
other benefits. $5868-$7488. Write Dept. of Personnel 
Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required for billing, please send them 
at the time advertisements are submitted 
for insertion. 
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Council, ALA, 881-85 

Council Nominating Com., 894 


D 


Dana, John Cotton, Publicity Awards 
Jury, 846 

Day, Clarence, Award Jury, 846 

Depository Ls. Adv. Subcom., RSD- 
RTSD Public Documents Com., 920 

Descriptive Cataloging Com., RTSD 
Cat. and Class. Sect., 924 

Detroit Conf. Arrangements Com., YASD, 
926 

Detroit Conf. Local Arrangements coms., 
ACRL, 905; CSD, 913 

Detroit Planning Com. for the Preconf., 
CSD, 913 

Detroit Pgm. Planning Com. for the 

: Preconf., CSD, 913 

Development Com., CSD, 913 

Development of Performance Stand- 
ards for Library Binding, Phase I 
Adv. Com., Library Technology Proj. 
Adv. Com., 891 

Dewey, Melvil, Award Jury, 846 

Disadvantaged Young People, Exploratory 
Com. for, YASD, 926 

Discussion Groups, RTSD, 925 

Division Jt. Coms., 896-97 

Documentation, ALA Interdivisional Com. 
on, 888 

Documentation Com., RTSD, 922 

Duplicates Exchange Union Com., RTSD 
Serials Sect., 925 

Dutton, E. P.—John Macrae Award Jury, 
846 

E 


Editorial Com., ALA, 888-89 
Education for Hospital and Institutional 
Lns., Com., LED, 918 
Election coms., ALA, 889 
DIVISIONS: AASL, 899; AHIL, 907; 
LAD, 915; RTSD, 922 
Elementary Sch. Ls. Com., AASL, 899- 
900 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Sch. L. Awards 
Adv. Com., AASL, 900 
Equipment Com., LAD Bldgs. and 
Equipment Sect., 915 
Equivalencies and Reciprocity Com., 
LED, 918 
Evaluation of Library Tools Com., CSD, 
913 
Executive Board, ALA, 879 
Exhibits Com., ALTA, 912 
Exhibits R.T., 929 
External Communications Com., RSD 
History Sect., 921 


F 


Far Eastern Materials Com., RTSD 
Cat. and Class. Sect., 924 

Federal Funds—Library Educ. Com., 
LED, 918 

Federal  Funds-Library Educ. Com. 
(LED), ALA Legislation Com., 890 

Foreign Book Selection Com., PLA, 908 

Friends of Ls. Com., LAD Public Re- 
lations Sect., 917 


G 


* Goals and Policies Com., LAD Public 

Relations Sect., 917 

Government Publications, American Assn. 
of Law Ls.-American L. Assn. (RSD- 
RTSD)-Assn. of Research Ls. Jt. 
Com., 896-97 

Governor's Conferences Com., ALTA, 
912 

Graduate Programs in L. Educ., Com. 


to Determine the Need of a Com. on, 
LED Teachers Sect., 918 
Grants Com., ACRL, 905 
Greater ALA, ALA Com. for, 892-93 
Grolier Award Jury, 846 
Grolier-Americana Scholarships Com., 846 
Guide to Discussion Groups Com., 
YASD, 926 
Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed., 
Adv. Com., ALA Editorial Com., 889 


H 


Hammond, C. S., Company Library 
Award Jury, 846-47 

Headquarters staff, ALA, 879-81 

History Sect., RSD, 921 

History of Service to Young Adults in 
P. Ls. Adv. Com., ALA Editorial 
Com., 889 

History of Technical Services Librarian- 
ship, Com. to Explore, RTSD, 922 


Illustrative Materials for History of 
Books and Ls. Special Com., LED 
Teachers Sect., 918 

Implementation of Standards Com., ASL, 
901 

Improvement and Extension of Sch. L. 
Services Com., AASL, 900 

Information Retrieval Com., RSD, 920 

In-Service Training Com., LAD Per- 
sonnel Admin. Sect., 917 

Institutional Survey Com, AHIL, 907 

Instruction and Use Com., ACRL Jr. 
College Ls. Sect., 906 

Instructional Materials Com., AASL, 900 

Insurance for Ls. Com., LAD L. Organ- 
ization and Management Sect., 916 

Intellectual Freedom Com., ALA, 889 

Interlibrary Cooperation Com., PLA, 908 

Interlibrary Loan Com., RSD, 920 

International Relations Com., ALA, 889- 
90; AASL, 889 

International Relations R.T., 929 


J 


Jaycees “Good Reading for Youth" Adv. 
Com., CSD, 913 

Jaycees ‘Good Reading for Youth” Book 
List Subcom., CSD, 913 

Joint Coms., ALA, 895-96 

Jones, J. Morris-World Book Encyclo- 
pedia-ALA Goals Award Jury, ALA 
Program Evaluation and Budget Com., 
894 

Junior College Ls. Sect., ACRL, 905-06 

Junior Members R.T., 929-30 


K 


Knapp School Ls, Proj. Adv. Com., 
AASL, 900 
L 


Latin American List Com., YASD, 926 

Law and Political Science Subsect., 
ACRL Subject Specialists Sect., 906 

Leaflets Subcom., Publications Com., 
LAD Public Relations Sect., 917 

Legislation Com., ALA, 890; AASL, 890; 
PLA, 890 


Legislation Liaison Com, (ASL), ALA 


Legislation Com., 890 

Liaison with Accrediting Agences Com., 
ACRL, 905 

Library Administration Div., 914-17 

Lbrary Admin, Development Com., LAD 
L. Organization and Management Sect., 
916 

Library Binding Institute Scholarship 
Com., 847 

Library Education Div., 917-19 

Library Journal List Com., RSD, 920 

Library Organization and Management 
Sect., LAD, 916 

Library Resources and Technical Services, 
921 

Library Service to an Aging Population 
Com., ASD, 910 

Library Service to Children in P.Ls. Proj. 
Ady. Com., LAD, 915 


Library Service to Exceptional Children 
Com., CSD, 913 

Library Service to Labor, 910 

Library Service to Labor Groups, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations-American Li- 
brary Assn. (ASD) Jt. Com., 896 

Library Service to the Blind R.T., 930 

Library Services Com., ACRL, 905 

Library Society of Puerto Rico, 936 

Library Standards for Microfilm Com., 
RTSD Copying Methods Sect., 925 

Library Surveys Com., ACRL, 905 

Library Technology Proj. Adv. Com., 
ALA, 890-91 

Lippincott, Joseph W., Award Jury, 847 

List of International Subscription Agents, 
Jt. Com. to Revise the, RTSD Serials 
Sect., 925 

Local Arrangements Com., ALTA, 912 


M 


Magazine Evaluation coms., CSD, 913; 
YASD, 926-27 

Mann, Margaret, Citation Com., 847 

Manual on Methods of Reproducing Re- 
search Materials Adv. Com., Library 
Technology Proj. Adv. Com., 891 

Materials Com., LAD Office for Recruit- 
ment, 915 

Media Research Com., LED Teachers 
Sect., 918 

Medical L. Assn., 936 

Melcher, Frederic G., Scholarship Com., 
847 

Membership Com., ALA, 891-92 

Membership Subcoms., ALA Member- 
ship Com.: AASL, 892; ACRL, 892; 
ALTA, 892; Armed Forces Lns. Sect., 
892 

Metcalf Proj., Assn. of Research Ls.- 
ACRL Adv. Com., 897 

Methods and Equipment Index Com., 
PLA Armed Forces Lns. Sect., 909 

Metropolitan Area L. Service Com., 
PLA, 908 

Micropublishing Projs. Subcom., RTSD 
Resources Com., 922 

Midwest Pgm. of Airborne Television 
Instruction Adv. Com., AASL, 900 

Midwinter (1965) Congressional Lunch- 
eon, ALA Council Com. for, ALA Leg- 
islation Com., 890 

Midwinter (1965) Reception, ALA Coun- 
cil Com. for, ALA Legislation Com., 
890 

Military L. Standards Com., PLA Armed 
Forces Lns. Sect., 909 

Motion Picture Preview Subcom., ALA 
Audio-Visual Com., 887 

Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Citation Com., 
847 

Music L. Assn., 936 


N 


National Educ. Assn., ALA Jt. Com., 
896 

National Library Week Coms., ALA, 893 
pivisions: AASL, 893; ACRL, 893; 

ALTA, 893; ASD, 893; LED, 893; 
YASD, 893 

National Planning of Special Collections 
Com., CSD, 914 

National Union Catalog Subcom., RTSD 
Resources Com., 922 

NEA Adv. Com., AASL, 900 

NEA New York Conf. Pgm. Com., AASL, 
899 

New Reference Tools Com., RSD, 920 

New York World’s Fair Ady. Com., 
ALA, 893-94 

New York World’s Fair Exhibit Adv. 
Com. (CSD), ALA New York World's 
Fair Adv. Com., 893-94 

Newbery, John, Award Com., 847-48 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Com., 845 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Study Com., 
CSD, 914 

Nominating coms., ALA, 894 
pivisions: AASL, 900; AHIL, 907; 


ncm 


ALTA, 912; ASD, 910; ASL, 901; 
CSD, 914; LAD, 915; LED, 918; 
PLA, 908; RSD, 920; RTSD, 922; 
YASD, 927 
TECTIONS: Acquisitions, RTSD, 923; 
Armed Forces Lns., PLA, 909; 
Bldgs. and Equipment, LAD, 915; 
‘Cat. and Class, RTSD, 924; Col- 
lege Ls., ACRL, 905; Copying 
Methods, RTSD, 925; History, RSD, 
921; Junior College Ls., ACRL, 906; 
L. Organization and Management, 
LAD, 916; Personnel Admin., LAD, 
917; Public Relations, LAD, 917; 
Serials, RTSD, 925; Teachers, LED, 
919 
N-a-Western Resources Com., ACRL 
College Ls. Sect., 905 
Neon-Hour Film Showings (for De- 
troit Conf.), ALA Audio-Visual Com., 
338 
N-able Books Council, ASD, 910 


o 


Orly, Eunice Rockwell, 
award Com., 848 

Oce for Recruitment Adv. Com., LAD, 
«5 

CSicers, ALA, 879 

Cezanization coms., ALA, 894 
orvisions: AHIL, 907; CSD, 914; 

LAD 915; RTSD, 922 

Ceganization and Activities coms., LED, 
18; RSD, 920 

C-ientation Com., PLA Armed Forces 
Lns. Sect., 909 

Gientation Proj., ASD-RSD Jt. Com., 
310 

C*her natl. 1. assns., 937 


P 


Beace Corps Subcom. (YASD), ALA In- 
ternationl Relations Com., 889 
Periodical List Subcom., YASD Maga- 
zine Evaluation Com., 927 

™rsonnel Administration Sect., LAD, 
916-17 

^rsonnel Publications Com., LAD Per- 
sonnel Admin. Sect., 917 
“otoreproductions Characteristics and 
Costs Leaflet Com., RTSD Copying 
Methods Sect., 925 

Sanning Coms., ASL, 901-04; RTSD, 
922 

“anning and Action Com., ACRL, 905 
Manning Sch. L. Quarters Com., LAD 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 915 
*oliey and Research Coms., RTSD Ac- 
quisitions Sect., 923; RTSD Cat. and 
Class. Sect., 921; RTSD Copying 
Methods Sect., 925; RTSD Serials 
Sect., 925 

Professional Literature Guides Com., 
CSD, 914 

Professional Relations Com., AASL, 900 

Professional Status and Growth Com., 
AASL, 900 

Program and Arrangements Com., PLA 
Armed Forces Lns. Sect., 909 

Program and Budget Com., ASD, 910 

Program and Budget Development Com., 
YASD, 927 

rogram Evaluation and Budget coms., 
ALA, 894 
DIVISIONS: AASL, 900; CSD, 914; LAD, 

915; RTSD, 922 

Program Policy Com., ASD, 910 

ublic Documents Com., RTSD-RSD, 
920 

Public L. Activities Com., PLA, 908 
Public Library Assn., 908-09 

^ublic Relations Sect., LAD, 917 

”ublic Relations Services to Ls. Com., 
LAD Public Relations Sect., 917 

Publications adv. coms., AHIL, 907; 
ASD, 910 

Publications coms., AASL, 900; ACRL, 
905; ALTA, 912; LAD Public Rela- 
tions Sect., 917; LED, 918; RSD, 920 

Publications Planning Com., CSD, 914 


Memorial 
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Publishers Liaison Com., American Book 
Publishers Council-Adult Services Div. 
Jt. Com., 896 

Publishers Relations Com., YASD, 927 

Publishing Com., ALA, 894 


Rare Books Sect., ACRL, 906 

Reading Guide Proj., Author Selection 
and Adv. Com., ASD, 910 

Reading Guide Proj., Com. on Promo- 
tion, Series Two, ASD, 910-11 

Reading Guide Proj., Evaluation Com., 
ASD, 910 

Reading Improvement for Adults Com., 
ASD, 911 

Reference Services Div., 919-21 

Regional Groups, RTSD, 925 

Regional Processing Com., RTSD, 922 

Regional Representatives, LAD Office for 
Recruitment, 915 

Relations with State and Local L. Assns. 
Com., ASD, 911 

Representatives to Other Organizations, 
930-31 

Reprint Expediting Service, RTSD Ac- 
quisitions Sect., 923 

Reprinting Com., RTSD Acquisitions 


Sect., 923 
Research Com., LED, 918 
Research Activities Subcom., AHIL 


Bibliotherapy Com., 907 

Research and Development Com., LAD 
Personnel Admin, Sect., 917 

Resolutions Com., ALA, 894 

Resources Com., RTSD, 922 

Resources and Technical Services Div., 
921-25 

Retirement Homes Com., LAD Person- 
nel Admin. Sect., 917 

Revision of ALA Rules for Filing Cata- 
log Cards Subcom., ALA Editorial 
Com., 889 

Revision of Hospital L. Standards Jt. 
Com., AHIL, 907-08 

Round Tables, 929-30 


S 


Scarecrow Press Award for Library Lit- 
erature Jury, 848 

School Libraries, 899 

School Libraries Editorial Com., AASL, 
900 

School L. Technical Services Com., 
RTSD, 922-23 

Science and Technology Reference Serv- 
ices Com., RSD, 920 

Secondary Sch. Ls. Com., AASL, 900 

Section Development Com., PLA Armed 
Forces Lns. Sect., 909 

Selection of Books and Other Materials 
Com., YASD, 927 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books 
Com., CSD, 913 

Serials Sect., RTSD, 925 

Serials Holdings Information 
Com., RTSD Serials Sect., 925 

Significant Books List Com., YASD, 
927 

Simplified Payments Com., RTSD 
Copying Methods Sect., 925 

Slavic and East European Subsect., 
ACRL Subject Specialists Sect., 906 

Special Projects coms., AHIL, 907; 
ASD, 911 

Staff Organizations R.T., 930 

Standards coms., AASL, 900-01; ACRL, 
905; ACRL Jr. College Ls. Sect., 906; 
PLA, 908-09; RSD, 920 

Standards Evaluation Com., ASL, 904 

Standards in Adult Services Com., 
ASD, 911 

State Assembly Planning Com., AASL, 
901 

Statistics Com. for College and Univ. Ls., 
LAD L. Organization and Management 
Sect., 916 

Statistics Com. for L. Educ., LAD L. 
Organization and Management Sect., 
916 


Survey 
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Statistics Com. for P.Ls., LAD E. Or- 
ganization and Management Sect., 916 
Statistics Com. for Sch. Le, LAD 4L. — 
Organization and Management Sect., 
916 

Statistics Com. for State Ls., LAD L. Or- 
ganization and Management Sect., 916 

Statistics Com. for Technical Services, 
LAD L. Organization and Management 
Sect., 916 

Statistics Coordinating Com., LAD L. 
Organization and Management Sect., 
916 

Statistics Coordinating Proj. Adv. Com., 
LAD, 915 

“Status of — Specification" Subcom., 
ALA Jt. Com. on Permanent/Durable 
Paper, Library Technology Proj. Adv. 
Com., 891 

Steering Com., ACRL College Ls. Sect., 
905 

Student Assistants Com., AASL, 901 

Study-Discussion Pgm. Proj. Adv. Com., 
ASD, 911 

Subject Headings Com., RTSD Cat. and 
Class. Sect., 924 

Subject Lists of 
Com., CSD, 914 

Subject Specialists Sect., ACRL, 906 

Subscription Books Com., ALA, 894-95 

Supervisors Sect., AASL, 901 

Survey and Standards Com., ASL, 904. 


T 


Teacher Education Ls. Sect., ACRL, 
906 

Teachers Sect., LED, 918-19 

Technical Services Administrators of 
Medium-Sized Research Ls. Discussion 
Group, RTSD, 925 

Technical Services Administrators of 
Large P.Ls. Discussion Group, RTSD, 
925 

Technical Services Coordinating Routines 
Survey Com., RTSD, 923 

Technical Services Cost Ratio Com., 
RTSD, 923 

Technical Services Directors of Large 
Research Ls. Discussion Group, RTSD, 
925 

Theatre L. Assn., 936-37 

Top of the News, 912, 926 

Troubled Child Subcom., AHIL Bib- 
liotherapy Com., 907 

Trustee Citations Jury, 848 
Type-of-Activity Divs., 909-27 

Type-of-Library Divs., 899-909 


U . 


Undergraduate Pgms. in L. Educ., Com. 
to Determine the Need of a Com. on, 
LED Teachers Sect., 918 

Unesco, Panel on, ALA International 
Relations Com., 890 A 

University Ls. Sect., ACRL, 906 f 

University of Brasilia L. Development 
Proj. Adv. Com., ALA International 
Relations Com., 889 

University of Delhi L. Proj. Adv. Com., 
ALA International Relations Com., 
889 

University of the Philippines Grad. L. 
Sch. Adv. Com., ALA International 
Relations Com., 889 

U.S. Congresses and Conferences with- 
out Fixed Headquarters Com., RTSD 
Acquisitions and Serials Sects., 925 


Ww : 
Wilder, Laura Ingalls, Award Com., 848 
Wilson, H. W., Library Periodical Award 
Jury, 848 
Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 920-21 


Workshop Com. for the Detroit Conf., 
ALTA, 912 


Children's Books 


Y 


Young Adult Services Div., 926-27 
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There are over 18,000 popular juvenile titles in our current 


catalog. Be sure to send for your copy today. 
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A Cow can really Jump 
Over the Moon if the 
Words are magic enough 


5 JAN NSE: 


dows to a fresh, new world of child- 
hood in which youngsters can ex- 
plore such subjects as Science, 
Literature, and the Arts. Look into 
the all-new Childcraft. It belongs 
on home, school, and library shelves. 


CHILDCRAFT 
The HOW AND WHY Library 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome « Sydney « Toronto 
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Take a child's natural interest, add a full measure of pictures that teach, 
season with words that have special sound and meaning, and you will 
have the most delightful dish of all: an alert, growing young mind. When 
you serve Childeraft, The HOW AND WHY Library, you open the win- 
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The Staff Association presents a 
flag and flagpole to ALA headquarters. 


St. Louis Conference A ldresses by Commissioner December 1964 
of Education Francis Keppel and John S. Diekhoff 


University Microfilms 
puts 75,000 
Doctoral Dissertations 
at your fingertips. 


Now you can offer a complete reference library 
of the research that’s being done at most 
of the leading universities and colleges in the country. 


Every month, University Microfilms 
pub. shes Dissertation Abstracts.This 
pub cation contains abstracts of every 
disszrtation received monthly from 150 
collezes and universities. 

These abstracts are written by the 
can-idates. They cover mathematics, 
scie-ces, social sciences, and the human- 
ities. They are indexed by expert cata- 
logvers from the Library of Congress. 

AI in all, we've published more than 
75,C)0 abstracts in the past twenty- 
sevem years. All of the back issues are 
ava-able in bound volumes at a special 
price. You can subscribe to the current 
issues of Dissertation Abstracts for 
$60.00 a year. 


We can also give you a complete copy 
of any dissertation listed in Dissertation 
Abstracts. You have your choice of either 
microfilm or hard copy. Positive micro- 
film will cost you about 11⁄4 cents a page. 
Or you can get a xerographic copy of the 
original for about 4% cents a page. 

To start your subscription, or for 
more information about this service, 
simply fill out the coupon and mail it tous. 








Please start our subscription to 
Dissertation Abstracts. 
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C] Please send additional information. 





NAME 


ADDRESS 





STATE 


y UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. 
M 313 NORTH FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


A subsidiary of Xerox Corporation, 


CITY 
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when you're seven, spelling can be a problem — but making 
distinctive signs with Demco Profile Letters is always easy. 


These colorful plastic letters stick ... yet you can remove them later and 
to practically any smooth surface— use them over and over again. 
doors, desks, cabinets, stack ends, Give your signs and displays profes- 
pegboards, tackboards and display sional excitement—make them really 
panels. You simply press them into stand out and attract attention—with 
position and they stay firmly in place Demco Profile Letters. 

“ee 





2 Styles—Modern and Classic 

5 Sizes—3/4", 1", 1-1/2”, 2”, 3" 

7 Colors—White, black, red, copper, blue, 
green and gold 








Write today for sample and full color brochure. 
DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES © Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 1586 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 
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design—engineering—construction 


Imagine! A 72 tray cabinet for approximately the same price as a 60 tray 
cabinet. It’s possible — because of Bro-Dart design. 


Elaborate and time consuming production methods are simplified and con- 
sequently, less expensive. The metal trays and trim are warp-free and 
smooth fitting, lighter and virtually unbreakable — 


Because of Bro-Dart Engineering 


And because of Bro-Dart construction, the cabinets are easier and less * 
expensive to maintain. 


Solidly constructed of the finest wood, aluminum and steel, for a lifetime 
of hard and constant use, the cabinets have a sectional arrangement 
which permits expansion as necessary. The aluminum trays have wood 
fronts and plastic follower blocks. 


But just because they look so good and cost so little, is this any reason 
to be so enthusiastic? Well, we think so! 


Designed with an emphasis on flexibility, we believe this card ; 
and the complete Contemporary series, looks and performs as fine library 
furniture should. 





Th2-virtual unbreakability 


of the card Catalog tray ° May we send you free literature? Twenty-three Contempo- 
is clearly seen in this rary Card Catalogs ip 
ph» o. Dropped repeatedly use in the Philadelphia 
froma shoulder height, the Free Public Library. 


træ showed no sign of 
darage. no- ait Industries Dept. 1379C 
56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 


Newark ©  Montgomery,Pa œ Williamsport, Pa. © Los Angeles, Calif. © Toronto, Calif. 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class »ostage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 256 each. PRINTED IN U.s.A. 
Pc=master: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membershin Records Denartmant Amaniann 
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DECEMBER COVER 


Charles Carner, ALA public 
relations officer, is seen above 
stage-managing the flag pres- 
entation ceremony pictured 
on the cover. Memo to Mem- 
bers tells the story; the cover 


caption will be found on page 


971. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association, 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 


Gln sdin is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 
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The key factor 
in study efficiency 
THE LIBRARY 


thoroughly and memorably taught 
. . through 
NEW FILMSTRIP SERIES 





Eeyond the basic skills of reading and writing, no 
otaer single technique is so important to all educa- 
tial pursuits as the proper use of the library. 


Here, in a series of educational color filmstrips, Eye 
Gere House surveys the entire field of library organ- 
izetion, contents, services and the efficient use of 
these services. Teachers of Social Studies, Litera- 
tume and the Sciences and other researcn-oriented 
susjects, as well as librarians, will respond to the 
opsortunity this series offers for thorough instruc- 
tion in so basic an educational factor. 


Fo: added teaching utility, each of these sets comes 
cenplete with the ingenious VICALOG, a five-stage, 
flyover demonstrator of card catalog construction. 


LIERARY SERVICES: Grade - Inter. and Jr. High 
Set of four color filmstrips — Intro. to the Card 
Catalog; Dewey Decimal System; Parts of a Book; 
Using Reference Material. 


Complete with Vicalog and Teacher's Manual, $25 


LIERARY RESEARCH TOOLS: Grade- High School 


Set of 10 color filmstrips — Intro. to the Library; 
Card Catalog; The Book; Dictionaries; Encyclopedias; 
Sel«cted Reference Sources | (General) and II (Spe- 
cifi-); Periodical References and Indices; Research 
Parers, Preliminary Stages; Research Papers, Bibli- 
ography and Footnotes. 


Complete with Vicalog and Teacher's Guide, $55.00. 


Ava lable on a FREE 15-Day Trial Basis for teacher 
pre-iew and classroom testing. 

SEHD FOR THE 1965 EYE GATE CATALOG 
listng more than 2,000 education filmstrips and 
viseal teaching aids. Just n this handy coupon. 


leye gate house, inc. 
146-D9C Archer Avenue, Jamaica, N.Y. 11435 
In Pease send me new 1965 Eye Gate Catalog and H.S. 


Li&ing 


1 Shp me ( ) Library Services 


| Name. 
| Schoo 


| School address. 


( ) Library Research Tools 
on 15-day free trial basis 
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*Know What You're Talking About—Read" will 
be the theme of the eighth National Library 
Week, April 25 to May 1, 1965. The relevance 
of reading and library resources to economic 
and cultural opportunity is among several areas 
of critical national concern that have been 
selected for special support and emphasis next 
year. Other areas to be emphasized include the 
urgent need for junior and community college 
library development, career opportunities in the 


library profession, and encouragement of home’ 


libraries. As always, NLW will continue to press 
for improvement of the total range of libraries— 
publie, school, academic, state, and special— 
which make reading accessible to all Americans, 
for continuing education as well as personal 
fulfillment. 


* 


*Schools Without Libraries: Our National Dis- 
grace," an article by Commissioner Keppel in 
the November McCall's, is a expansion of some 
of the ideas expressed by him in his general 
session address at the St. Louis Conference, 
published in this issue. In the short time since 
it appeared, the McCall's article has already 
brought a flood of correspondence to the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians office at 
ALA headquarters. Particularly encouraging has 
been the large number of orders for priced 
materials of various kinds which are suggested 
in the article. For example, an order for 420 
copies of *7 Ways the School Library Helps 
Your Child" has been received. 


* 
Three recent publications on hospital and insti- 


tution library service are available from the head- 
quarters office of the Association of Hospital and 





Institution Libraries: € Proceedings of the ALA al, 
Bibliotherapy Workshop, St. Louis, Jun 


1964, a special issue of the AHIL Quarterly 
(Vol. IV, No. 4, Summer 1964). Single copies, 
$1; ten copies or more, 75¢ each. € Hospital and 
Institution Library Service, a reprint from the 
ALA Bulletin, October 1964. Single copies free 
on request; 2-9, 30¢ each; 10-99, 254 each; 
100, $20. € Library Education Division News- 
letter, No. 51, September 1964, guest editor, 
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Ruth Tews; lead article on Education for Hos- 
pital and Institution Librarianship. Single copies 
free on request. Wherever possible, payment and 
a self-addressed mailing label should accompany 
orders for these publications. 


* 


"Freedom to Teach—Freedom to Learn" is one 
of a new series of Point of View statements 
issued by the Commission on Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities of the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Two of the five sections in the five- 
page pamphlet are on “Selection of Texts and 
Supplementary Reading Materials" and *Con- 
troversial Issues." 


* 


The Treasurer's Report has customarily been 
- published in the December issue of the Bulletin. 
It will not be found this year. An effort is being 
made to find a more revealing way to set forth 
the Association's fiscal affairs to its members. 


* 


"The new Who's Who in America is just off the 
presses and—»well, frankly, old man, you're prob- 
ably not in it. If it’s any consolation, remember 
many are culled—few are chosen. . . . What really 
rankles, though, is that there are 900 librarians 
in Who's Who and only 700 journalists. I mean 
LIBRARIANS, for crying out loud. What's wrong 
with that editorial board, anyhow?"— David 
Braaten, staff writer, in the Washington Star. 

ecc 


VETERANS’ DAY AT ALA 


The four principals in the flag-raising ceremony 
pictured on this month’s cover are, from left, 
Alphonse F. Trezza, associate executive director; 
David H. Clift, executive director; Mrs. Harriet 
Holsman, president of the Staff Association, 
which presented the flag and flagpole; and 
Robert Vosper, president-elect, hoisting the 
colors. Most of the staff were assembled in front 
of the building in sunny autumn weather for the 
ceremony. The group at the top of the steps is 
an honor guard of veterans of military service. 
Others present were the three members of the 

e Board's Headquarters Visiting Com- 
mittee and Gertrude Gscheidle, librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library, who was chairman of 
the Headquarters Building Committee. 


A 


ONE LIBRARIAN 10 


Book news from 
CHILTON’S 
Library Adviser, 
Mary Jo Groenevelt 


E'RE VERY PROUD of our big, pro- 

fusely illustrated Arts and Crafts 
books, written by people who are masters 
in their fields. Here are just a few: 

PLASTICS AS AN ART FORM by THELMA 
R. NEWMAN is the first comprehensive 
guide to an exciting 20th-century art ma- 
terial. It covers all the varieties of art 
plastics, and the techniques of working 
them. Step-by-step pictures, 4 pages of 
color. $11.00. (745.57) 

In CERAMIC DESIGN (1963), Jonn B. 
KENNY, a leading ceramist, demonstrates 
the principles of good design and ceramic 
technique. With 650 photos, 76 magnificent 
full-color Kodachromes. $9.95. (738.1) 

THE BOOK OF AGATES (1963) by Lr- 
LANDE QuICK is a complete guide to col- 
lecting, cutting, and polishing agates, 
quartz gems, opal, and petrified wood. 
$9.95. (549.6) 

RUG MAKING (1963) by Mary ALLARD 
shows how to design and weave luxurious 
pile rugs, exotic soumaks, and Navajo, 
kilim, and Mexican tapestry rugs in many 
shapes and lovely patterns. $7.50. (746.7) 

COLLAGE: Personalities, Concepts, 
Techniques (1962) by Harriet JANIS and 
Rup! BLEsH is the definitive work on col- 
lage, from Picasso and Braque to Arp, 
Miró, Duchamp, de Kooning, and many 
other important modern artists. $10.00. 
(751.4) 

THE DESIGN AND CREATION OF JEW- 
ELRY (1961) by RoBERT VON NEUMANN 
shows how to transform bits of metal, 
wood, and stone into exquisite little works 
of art. $7.50. (739.27) 

Uniform 714” x 10%” format. Our Arts 
and Crafts Series circular is yours for the 
asking. 

Free LC cards available on every title. 
Write for our Dewey-Decimalized Catalog. 


CHITON BOOKS 


“The Library-Minded Publisher" 
Trade Book Division 
227 So. 6th St., Philadelphia 19106 
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YOU 
HAVE TO 
BE GOOD! 


You have to be good 
to qualify for a civilian position with the Army 
Library Program. Modern, progressive and special- 
ized to meet the needs of the military communities 
around the globe. If you have a degree in Library 
Science and would like to be a part of the LARGEST 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE WORLD 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20315 
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| 3 NEW REPRINTS | 


Botanische Jahrbucher für 
Systematik Pflanzengeschichte 


und Pflanzengeographie 


Available February 1965 

A Few Complete sets Available 

Vols. 1-82 (without Vol. 29). Leipzig 1880- 
1961 


(Mostly in the original edition) 
Paper bound set $2,990.00 


Vols. 2, 22, 23, 32, 35, 53, 56-59, 1881/82- 
1924/25 


Per volume, paper bound 


Report on the Scientific Results of 
Voyage of H.M.S. Challenger 


During the Years 1872-1876 
Available 1965 


Detailed leaflet avail- 50 volumes. London 1880-1895 
able upon request. 29,492 pp., 3,008 black and white plates, 38 color plates, 236 


maps 
Cloth bound set $3,850.00 


CONTENTS I. Narrative, 2 Vols. in 3 

Il. Physics and Chemistry, 2 Vols. IIl. Deep-Sea Deposits, 
1 Vol. IV. Botany, 2 Vols. V. Zoology, 32 Vols. in 40 

VI. Sumamry, 2 Vols. 


Pier Andrea Saccardo 
Sylloge fungorum omnium 


hucusque cognitorum 
Available Spring 1965 


Vols. 1-25. Pavia 1882-1931 

(Including Supplement to Vols. 1-4) 
Cloth bound set in 28 volumes $1,050.00 
Paper bound set in 28 volumes 


Vols. 1-4, 6-7, 10-11, 18, 21 
Per volume, paper bound 


Vols. 5, 8-9, 12-14, 16-17, 19-20, 23, 25 
40.0 


Per volume, paper bound 


Vol. 15 and Supplement 
Per volume, paper bound 


Vols. 22, 24 (each vol. in 2 parts) 
Per volume, paper bound 


Lob M o oS 
JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003 
JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. Berkeley Square House, London W. 1, England 
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from GAYLORD 


With one hand, you can create labels for every con- 
ceivable library use — special volume identification, shelves, 
files, folders, displays, storage materials. 


With your index finger "dial" the letter or numeral 

you need. Press the lever. That's it: the tape is embossed. 

The same lever controls spacing and cut-off. . 
Your labels, with large letters on economical 2$" tape, 

are uniformly clear, good-looking, and exceptionally dur- 

able, even in extremes of weather and moisture. 
To apply, just zip off the backing strip and press the 

label tape onto the surface. It will stay there, without curl- 

ing or coming loose. 


ROTEX;sowv $24.95 A 


Label tape, in jumbo 144-inch rolls, in black, gold, red, 
green, blue, orange, and brown. $3.75 for three rolls. 


Transportation charges paid Write for full details 


*Trade Mark Avery Products Corporation 





Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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FREE FOR ALL 


For Stiffer Backbones 


We are indebted to Ervin Gaines for his thought- 
provoking column. Here are a few comments I 
have about the July-August issue. 

l. The librarian who takes a narrow or safe 
course in book selection is actually pursuing a 

.. dangerous course as far as the library profession 

is concerned, making it more difficult for librari- 
ans who do not pursue a narrow course. 
* 2. In dealing with ideas it is impossible to 
predict what effect, if any, there will be on a 
given person's mind; therefore, there can be no 
answer to what is or is not “harmful.” 

3. Ideas are intangibles and should not be 
compared to a narcotic, which is tangible. 

4. Let us set our houses in order (by stiffen- 
ing our backbones) in the profession and then 
move forward to liberating the channels of distri- 
bution and publication. 

I would hope that poor mankind which has 
been subjected to a constricted viewpoint for 
these centuries would soon be free to reap the 
blessings of the untrammelled freedom of ideas. 

Homer L. FLETCHER, city librarian 
Arcadia, Calif. 


Mr. Fletcher is one of the librarians best quali- 
fied to speak out on this problem. For an ac- 
count of the fight to bar Kazantzakis’ Last 
. Temptation of Christ from the Arcadia Public 
Library, see Everett Moore's Intellectual Free- 
dom department in the April 1963 ALA Bulletin 
(reprinted, with an extended note bringing the 
story down to date, in his Issues of Freedom in 
American Libraries, ALA, 1964).—E»p. 


Down with Ervin Gaines 


In Free for All (October), I was happy to see 

etter from Bradford Harrison III, stating the 
position of conservative librarians. I wish to tell 
him I subscribe to both Human Events and the 
Dan Smoot Report in my library because we con- 
servatives believe in true freedom of choice for 
all people, and we believe in presenting the 
conservative side along with the—not “liberal” 
for that is a misnomer—radical side; I also am 
happy to tell him that I buy many conservative 
books for my library. 


I feel, as he does, that the official ALA posi- 
tion has a definite listing to the left which many 
librarians deplore. 

Mns. Eppie Overmyer, librarian 
Liganier School 
North Webster, Ind. 


I wish to comment on Mr. Gaines's article in the 
October issue. I have had attempts at censor- 
ship by liberal professors. One of them wished to 
know who ordered Hoover's Study of Commu- 
nism. The library staff reminded him that money 
was appropriated to each department and the 
professors could choose their own books. It or- 
dinarily doesn't make much difference if the pro- 
fessors do know who orders the books, but this 
man was so extreme in trying to force his opin- 
ions on other people that I would have felt like an 
informer if I had told him the name of the other 
professor. Another professor didn't want me to 
order books from a firm which he considered too 
conservative. However, other professors have re- 
quested books from that company, and I saw no 
reason why he should be allowed to dictate li- 
brary practices. I wonder what he would have 
said if anyone had suggested that we refuse to 
purchase books from a firm because it was too 
liberal. 

If a focal point for the receipt, compilation, 
and analysis of censorship attacks is arranged 
according to Mr. Gaines's suggestion, would it be 
open for accounts of censorship attempts by the 
liberals? 

Marran Hemminecs, librarian 
Iowa Wesleyan College 
Mount Pleasant 


Speaking of “The Fear of Freedom” (ALA Bul- 
letin, October 1964, p. 767): Are we afraid of 
conservative, ultra-conservative, right-wing, etc., 
and not afraid of left? Do not “conservative” 
books belong in an intellectually free library as 
much as the books which cause the rightists or 
conservatives to cry “Communist”? Do “good 
book selection policies” admit only of “liberal” 
books? 

If Mr. Gaines is going to write regularly on 
it, can we have a definition of intellectual freedom 
as he sees it? It will of course include the free- 
dom to read those books which the librarian 
must defend. It should also explain intellectual 
freedom as interpreted in the librarian’s refusal 
to accept gift subscriptions and gift books of 
“conservatives.” (See ALA Bulletin, October 
1964, p. 768.) 

Loyp R. RATHBUN, librarian 
M.LT. Lincoln Laboratory 
Lexington, Mass. 
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Wr. Gaines comments on these letters: *I do not 
recall ever advocating publicly or privately that 
‘Eberal’ books should be preferred to ‘conserva- 
‘we.’ The notion is thoroughly repugnant. Censor- 
saip attacks from whatever source should be 
resisted.” 

Mr. Gaines’s detractors have been heard from 
wost often in the Bulletin, but he has his sup- 
porters too. Mr. Fletcher (see above) is one; 
mother is Mrs. Rose G. LeVan of the Lake 
County, Indiana, Public Library Information 
Service who wrote him: “We applaud your work, 
for we feel, too, that there must be professional 
solidarity on this issue. If we don’t stop the leaks 
72 the dike, as it were, we might one day wake 
up to find the whole sea-wall gone. Being fa- 
miliar with history, we are quite aware of what 
tack of vigilance could mean for our society and, 
indeed, whole civilization.”—Ep. 


Tae October Issue, Etc. 


This is a most appropriate time for me to extend 
my thanks to you on two scores: for the consist- 
ent excellence of our ALA Bulletin and, in par- 
ceular, for your editorial note in the October 
1964 issue. Believe me, it is most satisfying and 
heartwarming to know that you have a real ap- 
rreciation of the basic qualities hospital and in- 
=itution librarians must have to do effective work. 
We are, I understand, a peculiar breed. How- 
ever, having found our forte, there are few of us 
who would forfeit that thrilling sense of satis- 
faction we experience on our daily rounds. This 
you understand. We are proud and grateful to 
know that you have spoken out for us. 
Mrs. Exizasetu M. Baker, president 
Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 


October ALA Bulletin just forwarded from Wis- 
consin and couldn’t lay it down—so interesting 
—wonderful articles about wonderful work. 
Please let those who planned and edited it know 
tow much good it is bound to do. The case his- 
tries are a revelation. ... 

Jos. L. WHEELER 

Benson, Vt. 


kt was a thrill to read the inspiring, and inspired, 
articles in the October issue of the ALA Bulletin. 
They will give added impetus to forward-moving 
programs in hospital and institutional libraries. 
Mns. Louise L. MACKENZIE, staff librarian 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons 
Washington, D.C. 


On behalf of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, I wish to thank 
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you for two recent services which have immeas- 
urably aided the cause of rehabilitation and 
employment of the handicapped. 

First, we appreciate the fact you ran an 
announcement pertaining to the twentieth observ- 
ance of National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week in the July-August issue. This 
announcement invited librarians to request dis- 
play materials for the week which was observed 
October 4-10. We are pleased to report that 171 
libraries from all parts of the country requested 
278 kits. We are certain that the announcement 
in the Bulletin contributed to the success of this 
program. 

Second, I would like to congratulate you on 
the fine October issue of the Bulletin dealing a 
with library service to hospitals and institutions. 
This issue does much to explain the librarian's 
role in the rehabilitation of handicapped persons 
for gainful employment. Moreover, the articles 
show librarians what effect their service to the 
handicapped has on each community. 

Both services have enabled us to reach librari- 
ans and a wide segment of the public with in- 
formation on the hire-the-handicapped program. 
Again our thanks to you. 

Hanorp RussrLL, chairman 
The President's Committee on 
Employment of the Handicapped 


Congratulations to all of you on a wonderful 
October issue on hospital and institution libra- 
rianship. Although I’m not in this field myself, 
I thoroughly enjoyed reading about it. No matter 
what kind of librarianship one is in, one can 
never tell when one will get a handicapped per- 
son as a client. A wonderful issue like this one 
helps the average librarian to help the handi- 
capped reader. . 
Thank you for a fine magazine. 

Mrs. Rosert B. Sexton, librarian 

Hebbronville High School 

Hebbronville, Tex. 


Your October 1964 issue I found just about the 
most practical, interesting, and inspirational of 
any I have ever read, possibly because, though 
I’m not a medical or hospital <a 
spend two months this summer as a hospital pa- 
tient. I only wish there were some way to call 
this issue to the direct attention of all admin- 
istration personnel of hospitals and other insti- 
tutions, for they are the ones who make decisions 
on staff, financial outlay, and activities—not the 
librarians or the “Pink Ladies.” 

Mns. WitiiaAm C. CLARK 

Fairfax, Va. 
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LIBRARIES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


Addresses and Reports by 
Paul Buck 


Edited by Edwin E. Williams, 
with an introduction by 
Howard Mumford Jones 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect 
of the Harvard University Library 
today is that, in this largest univer- 
sity library, primary emphasis is 
placed upon a regard for the indi- 
vidual — an emphasis which extends 
alike to staff, faculty, students, and 
general users. As the library’s di- 
rector, Paul Buck was responsible 
for this attitude. 


Analyzing the crucial challenges 
facing the university library — from 
its role in teaching and research to 
its relations with historians and 
businessmen, from the use of auto- 
mation to Harvard’s remarkably 
successful “library intern" plan — 
Paul Buck provides what is in ef- 
fect a case history of how one major 
university library is meeting its re- 
sponsibilities to its staff and its con- 
stituency. Belknap Press Book.$3.95 


INTRODUCTORY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
TO THE STUDY OF 
HUNGARIAN LITERATURE 


By Albert Tezla. A bibliography of 
1295 sources, including a description 
of 72 relevant periodicals and the 
ost useful English-Hungarian dic- 
tionaries. Gives locations of all cited 
works in 112 American and 28 Eu- 
ropean libraries. $10.00 
Ask your bookseller 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138 






Service to ALA 


I have been much gratified by the number of 
ALA members who have written, cordially and 
pleasurably, to offer their own services or to sug- 
gest others who might effectively serve on ALA 
committees, in response to my request in the 
October issue of the Bulletin. The only way I 
can effectively thank all of them is by this edi- 
torial letter. It is good to know that so many 
people feel a sense of responsibility toward the 
Association because, I think, in a small way this 
helps refute the frequent statement that this is 
not the case. I only wish it might be possible in 
the coming year to make full use of the goodwill 
and energy that these correspondents have of- 
fered. Certainly we will use as many as we pos- 
sibly can, and I will make certain also that this 
useful information is passed on to subsequent 
committees on appointments. 

ROBERT VOSPER 

President-elect, 

American Library Association, 

and Chairman, 

Committee on Appointments 


Hope for the Future 


Thank you for publishing President Castagna’s 
conference speech in your July-August issue. 

The hopeful element of meeting with courage 
the many challenges facing the profession is, I 
am sure, gratifying to librarians at home and 
abroad. 

The practical side of the issue is a matter for 
each individual librarian, and, I feel, will not be 
realized until library facilities in all their fullness 
are equally available to every citizen. 

Much difficult work will be involved as a re- 
sult, but it will be interesting, and besides is 
absolutely necessary if our purpose is not to be 
defeated. 

In this age of rapid progress, it is essential 
that every literate citizen be encouraged to keep 
in touch with the library, and that the library 
endeavor to attract and improve the rest. 

The sincerely ambitious librarian must conse- 
quently be also a missionary if this is to be 
achieved, but the experience will be animating, 
and the effort richly rewarding. 

Thank you. 

EprrH SuLLIvan, public librarian 
Bembridge, Isle of Wight 
England eco 


A 
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Ebrary installation at the new Pennsalt Technological Center, King of Prussia, Pa., s how beautifully 


E»yalmetal library shelving and chairs blend into the atmosphere of this pleasant room. 


Dress up your library 
with versatile Royalmetal shelving 


Foyalmetal library shelving is not only are of furniture quality to conform with 
sturdy and functional but extremely at- modern library decor, and with no rough 
tractive. Planned with imaginationandin unfinished edges. Quick assembly and ease 
0d taste, beautifully-styled Royalmetal of adjustment are additional Royamers 
shelving units, accessories, and study attributes. For a complete library instal- 
carrels give you unusual flexibility of lation — shelving, tables, chairs, desks— 
color and arrangement. Made of heavy — write Royalmetal Corporation, Dept. 
gauge steel, Royalmetal library products — 45-H, One Park Avenue, New York 16. 


ROYALMETAL® 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters ... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
...turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
Original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 














Partial List of Libraries 


Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, Ill. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, IIl. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md. 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
rune Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 


Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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The Staff Association of Headquarters presented a flag pole 


EE Micra Mui C aA 


and American flag to the Association for the Headquarters 
Building at 11:00 A.M. on November ll. The presentation 
was made by Headquarters Staff Association president, Mrs. 
Harriet Holsman, a member of the staff in the Children's 
Services and Young Adult Services divisions office. The 
gift was accepted for the Association by Robert Vosper, 
president-elect of ALA. In her presentation, Mrs. Holsman 
said: "As a group, the ALA Headquarters Staff Association 
is expressing today its loyalty to country and employer, 
This gift is one indeed given by each and every member of 
the staff." 


The Federal grant of $25 million for the development of pub- 


lic library services and $30 million for the construction 


of public libraries under the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act (P.L.88-269) for fiscal 1965 became avail- 
able to the Office of Education for payment to the States 
on October 12. By early November, 53 State plans for 
services had been received by the Library Services Branch 


of the U.S. Office of Education from the 55 eligible 


States and Territories, Forty-nine State plans have been 
approved by the Commissioner of Education, with 4 pending. 
Funds budgeted to date in these approved plans total 

$70.5 million: Federal - $20.7 million, State matching - 
$32.3 million, and local matching - $17.5 million. 
Thirty-five State plans for the construction of libraries 
were received by November 9 by the U.S. Office of Educa- . = 
tion, and 10 have been formally approved with the others 
being in the review process. Four local construction pro- 
jects have already been approved by State library agen- 
cies. These projects are located in Corvallis, Oregon; 
Annapolis, Maryland; Wheatland, Wyoming; and Hennepin 
County, Minnesota. The total estimated cost of the pro- 
ject is $1.2 million including payments from Federal funds 
of an estimated $257,000. 
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The Office of Economic Opportunity has asked ALA to encourage 
libraries to assist ln recruiting for the Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA) Program -- the domestic Peace 
Corps. ` Fact sheets about VISTA, and preliminary applica- 
tions, are available to libraries for posting and distri- 
bution. These may be obtained in quantity from the Office 
for Economic Opportunity - VISTA, 1156 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20506. Copies of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 (P.L.88-452) are available from the 
Government Printing Office. Libraries may be able to use 
VISTA personnel in programs designed for participation 
under the Act. Such personnel may not be used in place 
of staff engaged in on-going library activities but can be 
used in new programs providing services to those groups 
named in the Act such as programs for the culturally 
underprivileged child or programs for senior citizens. 


...And Something More, the Knapp School Libraries Project 
film, is now available on a free loan basis from branch 


offices of Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. These 31 
offices in major cities in the United States will supply 
the print on a loan basis upon request. A list of the 
offices may be obtained from the Knapp School Libraries 
Project office at ALA Headquarters. The 16-millimeter, 
28-minute film in color has been viewed by many librar- 
ians, teachers, school administrators, and adult groups 
throughout the country. It has been used at a number of 
summer workshops for teachers and librarians and has been 
viewed at professional meetings this fall. A number of 
state and regional film libraries, state university audio- 
visual centers, public library systems, etc., are making 
it available upon request. Anyone wishing to borrow it 
for a group showing may wish to check first for its avail- 
ability in his own community before writing to the Knapp 
School Libraries Project office for information on where 

a print may be obtained. 


ALA's Executive Board held its 1964 Fall Meeting at Head- 
quarters November 12-14. The Meeting of the Board was 
preceded on November 10-11 by the annual visit of the 

* Board's Visiting Committee to Headquarters and on the 
morning of November 12 by the annual meeting of the 
Board's Investments Committee with the ALA Endowment 
Trustees and the officials of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


ALA Headquarters Staff: Ida Goshkin, Coordinator of Group 
Service, Akron (Ohio) Public Library, has been appointed 
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editor of "Programs for Discussion." Miss Goshkin, who 
will be on leave from Akron, is a past president of the 
Adult Services Division of ALA and was a member of the 
Headquarters Staff from 1951 to 1953 as training director 
for the American Heritage Project. The project will 
result in a new publication which will inform librarians 
and other adult educators about current study-discussion 
programs which deal with issues of national concern. The 
project, which will be carried out by the Adult Services 
Division, is supported by grant funds which came to the 
Association from the Fund for Adult Education. 


Bernice MacDonald, on leave as Principal Branch Librarian, 
Grand Concourse Regional Branch, The New York Public 
Library, has been appointed investigator for the Adult 
Literacy Study which is being carried out by the Adult 
Services Division under a grant from the J. Morris Jones - 
World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals Award. 


William P. Cole, formerly Administrative Assistant to the 
Director of Libraries, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, was appointed Editor-Manager of Library Technol- 


ogy Reports on October 15. 


Dee ME e 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


November 18, 1964 . 


ALA Conferences: Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San 
Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. Mid- 
winter Meeting, Washington, D.C.: January 25-30, 1965. 
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INTELLECTU. AL FREEDOM 2 





by Ervin J. Gaines 


CHICAGO—NEW CENSORSHIP CAPITAL 


To ascribe to literature guilt for the follies of 
Society is a common temptation, for it at once 
relieves us of responsibility for what we do and 
it satisfies our wish to find quick solutions to 
tough problems. Judge Donald M. Macauley, of 
the Superior Court of Massachusetts, on Sep- 
tember 3, prominently exhibited this human 
weakness by banning Fanny Hill after saying 
that sexual “standards throughout the country 
have lowered in our present lifetime and the 
moral standards of the average person in relation 
to sexual standards are quite different and lower 
than in the Victorian Age." Fanny Hill is a re- 
proach to us for our moral decline, and the book 
must go, even though it was written not in the 
Victorian Age nor in the present one, but in that 
darker time of the eighteenth century which 
scholars often call the Age of Enlightenment. 
Curiously, Fanny's banishment from Massachu- 
setts is her second trip into exile. On a previous 
appearance in 1821 before a Massachusetts court 
the book earned the distinction of being the first 
in the United States to be outlawed on charges 
of obscenity. The gamy lady is nothing if not 
persistent. 

The timing of the Massachusetts decision had 
.its amusing aspect, for three days earlier the 
Chicago Daily News prominently launched a two- 
week series of articles from the first column of 
the front page under the general title, “The 
Smut Hunters," with a subhead, “Call Book-Ban- 
ning Chicago the New Boston." The Chicago 
articles were the first newspaper stories in a 
long time which looked closely at the censorship 
question and attempted to present many views, 
though we note, also, that among the authorities 
quotéd none was from libraries or from ALA. 

The reporter, M. W. Newman, seemed pretty 
well persuaded that Chicago's current agony has 
considerable official sanction, sparked by hard 
.prodding from Citizens for Decent Literature and 
National Organization for Decent Literature. 
Since 1962, according to Newman, the drive 
against obscenity has had strong backing from 
the mayor and the police vice squad. Attacks on 


Playboy and frequent snooping in book stores 
both by officials and private vigilante groups has 
aroused considerable alarm. Peter Jennison, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Book Committee, 
is credited with saying that the Chicago situation 
is worse than any in the United States. The po- 
tency of the official hand is evidenced in the 
policy of the Chicago Transit Authority, which 
bars many prominent titles from its newsstands, 
including the notable items, Catch-22 and Lolita. 
On the private, nonofficial side, Newman quotes 
the national director of NODL (which has its 
headquarters in Chicago) on its blacklist: “The 
big stores are very cooperative. And the decency 
committee in each parish uses the list, checks 
sellers, and advises them if books are objection- 
able. If the dealer balks, they go to see him again. 
If he refuses to cooperate, that is his business. But 
if the neighborhood women decide not to pa- 
tronize the shop, that's their business." Newman 
had little to say about the Chicago Public Li- 
brary except to observe that books dealing with 
sex are not on the open shelves and are ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. 

The repression in Chicago has evoked a re- 
sponse, of which Newman’s articles are only a 
part. Last spring the harried booksellers organ- 
ized a committee to fight back. The Supreme 
Court decision of June threw the censorship 
campaign into some disarray and led to the reap- 
pearance of Tropic of Cancer. Candy, which 
Putnam’s had withheld from the Chicago market, 
is also apparently being sold now. In September, 
the head of the booksellers’ committee, Joseph 
Faulkner, spoke before a meeting of the Chicago 
chapter of the Special Libraries Association. 
Faulkner described the operation of censorship 
in Chicago and pointed out that the humiliation 
and intimidation of booksellers effectively drives 
out of circulation books which would not other- 
wise fall under legal bans. Faulkner said in 
part: 


It is no pleasure for a man who likes good literature 
being put in a position of having to defend “trash” 
but until that “trash” has been declared obscene by 
court ruling, defend it he must. The whole history 
of censorship in the United States is full of examples 
in which censorship groups began by attacking al- 
leged obscenity and trash and ended up by demand- 
ing the banning of books that offended their religious 
or political beliefs. 


Faulkner cited instances involving the suborn- 
ing of minors: 


An expensively dressed North Shore matron type 
pushed her son into Main Street Book Store before 
her and, after much prodding by Mommy, Sonny 
asked for a copy of Candy. The salesman refused to 
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sell the boy a copy and, after much more prodding 
by Mommy and insistence by the boy that he be sold 
a capy, the salesman told the lady that he would be 
glad to sell her a copy but not one to her son. They 
left without exploding their booby-trap. Barbara 
Siegel Kahn was standing in the doorway of her 
shop on North Wells and saw a mother whispering 
instructions to her young daughter. The girl came in 
and asked for a copy of Fielding's Tom Jones which 
Mrs. Kahn sold to her, knowing that the classic was 
used in junior college courses. Mother, who had 
evicently been much impressed by the bosomy movie 
presentation of the book, rushed in and upbraided 
Barsara for selling “filth” to a teen-ager. Indignation 
can be fun! 


As though in echo of Faulkner's plea for more 
reasonable approaches to books, the Illinois Su- 
preme Court on September 29 upset a conviction 
of s Chicago bookseller, saying in part that “it 
is difficult to comprehend how this court could 
hole the books here involved to be obscene, 
while Tropic of Cancer is held not to be obscene." 

Censorship movements have fanned out all 
over the United States. Memphis, for one, is go- 
ing through a spasm of obscenity hunting, which 
has evoked the countercharge by a clergyman 
thet many books removed from sale on news- 
stands are available in the Memphis Public 
Library. Houston seems to be having trouble 
accepting the teaching of evolution in schools 
almost forty years after the Scopes trial. Cardi- 
nal Spellman's invitation to launch a national 
crusade was timed close to the widely publicized 
blast from Operation Yorkville in New York 
against the Supreme Court. New Jersey, which 
is also aroused, has had some encouragement 
frem Governor Hughes to use boycott methods. 
The governor thinks “neighborly pressure" on 
becksellers is a viable tactic against objection- 
akle publications. Perhaps more will be heard 
from the Garden State, where a New Jersey 
Committee for the Right to Read has been 
started and is issuing an informative bulletin on 
censorship. The committee has already had some 
suecess. It protested to the Postmaster General 
a meeting of sheriffs and postmasters to which a 
clerical representative of the Legion of Decency 
had been invited but from which others had been 
excluded. As a result of the protest, the clergy- 
man was later “unable to attend.” 

Surveying all this activity at the beginning of 
the fall season, one is inclined to surmise that 
what we are witnessing is not a sporadic out- 
break of community restlessness but a rather 
well-organized national effort to arrest a trend 
teward increased liberty—some call it license— 
o£ expression. 

Close up against the battle as we are, it is 
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somewhat difficult to be sure of the main trends. 
Therefore, Morris Ernst and Alan Schwartz’s 
new book, Censorship: The Search for the Ob- 
scene, helps to give perspective. In their wise 
and congenial work are many valuable points of 
information and advice, two of which we should 
allude to here because they have been advocated 
in this column. This observer has believed that 
civil proceedings should be urged in preference 
to criminal prosecution. However, the authors 
warn that in this course there is “concomitant 
danger. Under our system of law a person ac- 
cused of a crime has certain inalienable protec- 
tions to ensure a fair trial... . But his most im- 
portant protection is that the burden of proof of 
his crime is with the prosecution, which must 
prove it beyond a reasonable doubt. By avoiding 
criminal sanctions in the field of obscenity 
through the use of so-called civil processes, some 
state and local governments often also avoid the ` 
necessity of proving their case beyond a reason- 
able doubt or otherwise affording the accused, 
whether man or book, the protection to which he 
or it would otherwise have been entitled." This 
opinion from authorities in the field of law must 
give us pause, but, even so, we have observed 
how the threat of fines and jail sentences has 
been used with skill and success to keep books 
out of Chicago. Civil proceedings would make 
this impossible. We need to know more. 

On the lack of knowledge about the effect of 
reading on behavior, the authors are emphatic: 
“Studies have been made, and more are needed, 
to learn, if possible, the causal relationship, if 
any, between word or picture and human be- 
havior . . . Thus far to our knowledge not one 
of these studies has demonstrated the existence 
of such a relationship in the field of obscenity! 
. . . What we, all of us, are just beginning to 
learn is that democratic society, if it is to survive? 
cannot afford to rule by taboo and temperament. 
It must rule by reason." eoc 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


The second session of the 88th Congress ad- 
journed October 3 after establishing an outstand- 
ing record of educational legislation and making 
the past year, from beginning to end, an aus- 
picious one for libraries. In January, the Library 
Services and Construction Act was finally passed, 
and on the two days preceding adjournment, the 
House and Senate voted to accept the conference 
report (H.Rept. 1916) on the National Defense 
Education Act, which for the first time includes 
school librarians in the institutes program, under 


Title XI. 


NDEA AMENDED BY P.L.88-665 

Despite the competing world crises of Khrush- 
chev's deposition in Russia and Red China's nu- 
clear detonation on October 16, President John- 
son made room in his extraordinary schedule to 
ceremonialize the signing of the NDEA as Public 
Law 88-665. And for the second time this year, 
librarians were among the congressional leaders 
and administration representatives honored with 
invitations to the White House. The previous 
ceremony was the signing of the LSCA on Feb- 
ruary 1l. On the present occasion, librarians 
sharing the spotlights of television, newspaper, 
and newsreel cameras beamed on the President 
as he signed the act were: ALA President Edwin 
Castagna; Past President Frederick Wagman; 
Dorothy McGinniss, executive secretary of 
AASL; Germaine Krettek, director of the ALA 
Washington Office; and Joseph Reason, director 
of libraries, Howard University. 

In addressing the group assembled in the East 
Room of the White House, the President stressed 
the role and importance of education in a society 
of free men, and said: 

The 88th Congress is gone, but its good works con- 
tinue. The measure before me is one of the finest 
works of this very fine year... 

* The 88th Congress represents a turning point for 
education. There is a consensus. There is a commit- 
ment to unite and to move ahead in education. And 
I, with the forces that I see here, the leaders in this 
Congress, we are just going to do that... 


So as we sign this bill this afternoon, let's let this 
be another step along the road we have taken and 
when we come back here, whenever that may be, 
let's be prepared to go all the way. 


Prior to the White House ceremony, during 
floor action on October 1 members of the House, 
despite their eagerness to wind up legislation 
and adjourn, spent a full three hours scrutinizing 
the various subject areas proposed to expand 
the scope of the NDEA. When victory finally 
came, it was by a whopping 320 to 20 vote. Prior 
to that, a roll call vote instigated by the Minority 
to send the bill back to conference was defeated 
236 to 107; its passage would have killed any 
chance of passing the legislation in this Con- 
gress. The October 1 Congressional Record, p. 
22625-51, carries a complete account of House 
floor action. 

As finally approved by 
signed, P.L.88-665: 
€ Extends the NDEA for three additional years, 
until 1968. 

9 Extends Public Laws 815 and 874 for one ad- 
ditional year and for the first time includes the 
District of Columbia in the program of payments 
to federally impacted areas. 

€ Authorizes student loans, with special consid- 
eration for superior academic achievement, in the 
following amounts: for 1965, $163,300,000; for 
1966, $179,300,000; for 1967, $190,000,000; and 
for 1968, $195,000,000 (Title II). 

* Expands the subject area of Title III with a 
$90 million authorization for each fiscal year to 
acquire certain equipment, audio-visual and 
printed materials for the teaching of science, 
mathematics, or modern foreign languages and 
the new categories of history, civics, geography, 
English, and reading. For state supervisory serv- 
ices, an annual authorization of $10 million is 
provided. 

* Increases the authorization for fellowships 
(Title IV) from 1500 each year to 3000 for 1965; 
6000 for 1966; and 7500 for 1967 and for 1968. 
* Adds a new Title (XI), which provides for: 
institutes for reading, for teachers of disadvan- 
taged youth, for school library personnel, super- 
visors of such personnel, and those preparing to 
engage in this field in elementary or secondary 
schools, for educational media specialists, and 
for persons who are engaged in or preparing to 
engage in teaching, supervising, or training of 
teachers of history, geography, English, or read- 
ing. 

Copies of P.L.88-665 can be obtained by writ- 
ing to the House Documents Room, U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 


both Houses and 
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SUPPLEMENTARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL 1965 


Cn October 7, the President officially approved 
the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1965 
(F...88-635), thereby providing funds for pro- 
grams enacted after the regular appropriation 
bills had been passed. Provisions of major inter- 
est are the items providing finances to carry out 
activities of: the Economic Opportunity Act 
(P. 88-452) —$800,000,000; the National De- 
fense Education Act (P.L.88-665) —$60,750,000; 
the Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ice= Act, Amendment for Historical Publications 
Prezram (P.L.88-383) —$350,000; the Water Re- 
sovsxces Research Act (P.L.88-379) —$1.465,000; 
and the National Arts and Cultural Development 
Ac: (P.L.88-579) —$50,000. 


FEDERAL REGISTER REGULATIONS 

'"30se interested in participating in activities 
relaing to the Higher Education Facilities Act 
wil want to consult the Federal Register for 
Auzist 27, p. 12307-15. The July 10 issue also 
covers rules dealing with Title I of the act. 

Regulations pertaining to the Vocational Edu- 
caten Act, which includes areas of concern for 
libraries, appear in the August 28 issue of the 
Fec.ral Register, p. 12339-56. 

As yet, rules governing the Economic Oppor- 
tun: y Act have not been published, but are an- 
ticicated shortly. 


From the Library Services Branch 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


USOE CONFERENCE 

Some eighty participants, including school li- 
bra supervisors and curriculum directors from 
sixt=n of the largest U.S. cities and staff of the 
U.S. Office of Education, met in Washington, 
September 23-25, in a USOE-sponsored confer- 
ence Problems of School Library Supervision in 
the “ery Large Cities. Problem areas considered 
included: 1) Identifying educational problems 
of the large cities; 2) Interrelating curriculum 
and school library supervision to contribute ef- 
fect: ~ely to the solution of educational problems 
in the large cities; 3) Providing appropriate ma- 
terias for the culturally disadvantaged and the 
gifted; 4) Providing personnel for school li- 
brar®s and school library supervision; and 5) 
Finzacial support for school libraries in the very 
larg= cities. 

Speakers included Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, 
supe-intendent of schools, Detroit, whose talk, 
Major Problems of Education in the Large Cities, 
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with Implications for School Libraries, opened 
the conference. Mary Helen Mahar, coordinator, 
School Library Services, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, was in charge of planning and arrange- 
ments. 
REPORT ON THE HUMANITIES 

The Commission on the Humanities (estab- 
lished in 1963 by the American Council of 
Learned Societies, the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States, and the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa) in a significant 
222-page Report of the Commission on the Hu- 
manities includes much of interest to librarian- 
ship. There is an appendix section, “Libraries 
for the Humanities,” by its Committee on Li- 
brary Needs, headed by Paul H. Buck and in- 
cluding William S. Dix, Herman H. Fussler, 


Stephen A. McCarthy, Robert Vosper, and Ed- 


win E. Williams. 
The formal report includes this statement: 


The Library of Congress is the cornerstone of the 
country's system of libraries and should therefore be 
strengthened, but this by itself is not enough; all 
major research libraries should be recognized as 
integral parts of this system. Each disseminates in- 
formation on its holdings, each lends and films copies 
for the benefit of scholars throughout the United 
States, and should seek to avoid needless duplication 
of the others. Undernourishment tends to force each 
library to throw all of its inadequate resources into 
a losing battle to meet the most urgent demands of 
its own institution, If libraries were adequately sup- 
ported, however, further achievements in coopera- 
tion and even more effective services could con- 
fidently be anticipated. Strength and health will en- 
able American research libraries to work together as 
they must, if scholarship is to prosper nationally 
and if the record of civilization is to be preserved 
for coming generations, not only as a memory of the 
past but as a base for creative thought in the future. 


The “Sponsors’ Foreword" contains two main 
recommendations: *(1) that expansion and im- 
provement of activities in the humanities are in 
the national interest and consequently deserve 
financial support by the federal government, and 
(2) that federal funds for this purpose should 
be administered by a new independent agency to 
be known as the National Humanities Founda- 
tion." . 

Copies of this publication are available with- 
out charge from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, 345 East 46th St., New York 
10017. 


“YOUR MONEY AND YOUR LIFE" 
The Food and Drug Administration booklet, 
"Your Money and Your Life," a catalog of 
quackery in the food, drug, cosmetic, and device 
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field, has been produced in new forms for the 
benefit of people with impaired vision, the blind, 
and older persons: an “easy vision” 28-page edi- 
tion, available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C. 20402—15 cents; a “talk- 
ing book" record (1625 rpm), which also includes 
excerpts from “First Facts about Drugs," “What 
Consumers Should Know about Food Stand- 
ards,” and “What Consumers Should Know 
about Food Additives"; and a braille edition of 
the material on the record. The second and third 
items—prepared as a joint effort of FDA's Divi- 
sion of Consumer Education and the Division of 
the Blind, Library of Congress—are available, 
according to an FDA announcement, to the le- 
gally certified blind through the regional librar- 
ies for the blind. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY FACILITIES SURVEY 


The Library Services Branch is preparing to 
make a nationwide survey of public library build- 
ing facilities. Included in the requested data will 
be: name, address, area and population served; 
inventory of existing library quarters, both 
owned and rented by central and branch librar- 
les; needs for new construction, expansion, and 
remodeling showing additional floor space 
needed and estimated cost; construction activity 
last year by type, size, and cost; and plans now 
in existence for construction projects to be car- 
ried out over the next two years. 

The universe for the survey will be all public 
libraries serving populations of 15,000 and over 
and a small national sample for libraries under 
15,000 population. State library administrative 
agencies will be asked to cooperate in the distri- 
bution and return of the questionnaires. About 
forty state library agencies are also planning to 
survey all public libraries in their states serving 
Under 15,000 population. 


OPERATION HEAD START 


Certain groups of our population not in the 
mainstream of our affluent society—the under- 
educated, the unemployed, the culturally de- 
prived—represent special problems to our urban 
public libraries. 

It has been the hope of many of the states that 
with the expansion of the federal grant program 
for the extension of public library services 
(LSCA) to include urban as well as rural areas 
and with the increased federal funds available, 
that the urban public libraries could now more 
than ever help the disadvantaged to help them- 
selves. 

A report has been received by the Library 
Services Branch that a proposal, “Operation 







Library has been favorably received by the New 
York State Library for incorporation under the 
state plan. Basically this is a reading readiness 
program for branches in disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods with a preschool population of some 
33,000 children. An article, “Operation Head 
Start," by Harold W. Tucker, chief librarian 
(School Library Journal, p. 30-31, September 15, 
1964), gives additional details. Cost of the pro- 
gram as given in the article is approximately 
$149,000. 


| M Start," by the Queens Borough Public 


LSA PROJECT 


A 22-minute, color film, The Adult and the 
Public Library, financed as a Library Services 
Act project, was produced by the Department of 
Photography, Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, for the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. Purpose of the film, being used as 
an in-service training film for Wisconsin public 
librarians and with community agencies and or- 
ganizations, is to illustrate good public library 
service to adults, appropriate to small libraries. 
Emphasis in the film was placed on the planning 
and development of a service program, involving 
community leaders as well as librarians and li- 
brary board members. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE FROM LSB 


Reprint copies of the following articles can be 
secured without charge from the Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20202: 

“A Full Range of Weapons,’ by Henry T. 
Drennan, Dorothy A. Kittel, and Pauline Win- 
nick. (An outline of the federal programs which 
can assist libraries in the attack on poverty from 
the September 15, 1964, Library Journal.) 

"LSCA: Legislation into Action," by the Li- 
brary Services Branch. (Article which includes 
the state table of federal allotments and re- 
quired matching expenditures for fiscal 1965 
under the Library Services and Construction Act 
was originally published in the September 1, 
1964, Library Journal.) 

"Problems of Library Construction," by Ralph 
A. Ulveling, director of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. (Paper from the January 1963 Library 
Quarterly, reprinted by the Library Services 
Branch to help answer the increased need in the 
states for meaningful information on public 
library construction.) 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


New U.S. Office of Education publications of 
interest to school librarians and school admin- 
istrators are: 
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Mahar, Mary Helen, and Doris C. Holladay. 
Statistics of Public School Libraries, 1960-61: 
Par* I, Basic Tables (Washington: U.S. Govern- 
mert Printing Office, 1964, 90 p.). For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, 60 cents. 
(A eomprehensive study. Part II is planned as 
an analysis.) 

Darling, Richard L. Public School Library 
Staistics, 1962-63 (Washington: U.S. Depart- 
men! of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, September 1964, 20 p.). (Second 
in æ series of surveys providing basic data on 
school libraries—first was for the 1958-59 school 
year—in public school systems with enrollments 
of E50 or more. Includes section on school li- 
braries in cities with 500,000 or more population 
—]1960 census.) 

Darling, Richard L. Survey of School Library 
Standards (Washington: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1964, 181 p.). For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, $1.25. (First sum- 
mary by the Office of Education since 1954 and 
alse the first since the publication of Standards 
for School Library Programs by ALA in 1960. 


Frem the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


AUTOMATION CONFERENCE 
PROCEEDINGS PUBLISHED 


The proceedings of the Conference on Libraries and 
Au emation held at the Airlie Foundation, Warren- 
towa, Va., May 26-30, 1963 (see ALA Bulletin, July 
1963), under the sponsorship of the Library of Con- 
gress, the National Science Foundation, and the 
Coancil on Library Resources, have been published 
by the Library of Congress under the title Libraries 
and Automation. The 268-page book is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, at $2.75 a copy. 

"he intent of the conference, which was attended 
by 106 librarians, technologists, and government rep- 
resentatives, was to provide a review of technical de- 
velopments relating to libraries and to permit dis- 
cussion between librarians and technologists. The 
paoers of the conference, which were distributed in 
advance to the participants, included “Index Files, 
Their Loading and Organization for Use," by R. L. 
Patrick and D. V. Black (Planning Research Cor- 
poration) ; “Automated Storage and Access of Bib- 
liographic Information for Libraries,” by R. L. Libby 
(Lek Corporation) ; “The Current Status of Graphic 
Storage Techniques: Their Potential Application to 
Library Mechanization,” by S. N. Alexander and 
F. C. Rose (National Bureau of Standards); “Out- 
put Printing," by D. E. Sparks, L. H. Berul, and 
D. P. Waite (Information Dynamics Corporation) ; 
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“Library Communications,” by J. W. Emling, J. R. 
Harris (Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.), and 
H. J. McMains (American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company); and “Automated Library Systems,” by 
Gilbert W. King (Itek Corporation). The welcom- 
ing address was given by L. Quincy Mumford, Li- 
brarian of Congress, and the keynote address, “De- 
sign Requirements for a Future Library," was de- 
livered by Don R. Swanson, dean of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago. 

Libraries and Automation is organized into seven 
sections representing the topics on which the con- 
ference concentrated: the library of the future, file 
organization and conversion, file storage and access, 
graphic storage, output printing, library communica- 
tions networks, and the automation of library sys- 
tems. Each section contains a state-of-the-art paper 
and related talks, thus permitting each section to be 
read independently. The conference sessions, which 
were recorded, are included in the publication as 
well as the discussion when it related directly to the 
paper, provided additional insight into the subject 
under consideration, or illustrated the attitudes and * 
uncertainties about automation at this stage in li- 
brary history. 

Three authors of the state-of-the-art papers in the 
conference—King, Libby, and Swanson—were mem- 
bers of the survey team that reported their findings 
in Automation and the Library of Congress (pub- 
lished in January 1964). Their papers and com- 
ments in the newly published proceedings serve to 
amplify some of the conclusions of that automation 
report. eee 


SULLIVAN, George. The Story of the 
Peace Corps; intro. by Sargent Shriver. 
appendixes. 155 pp. 64-24232. Fleet. 
$3.50 POL SCI... “Small, easy to read, 
Sullivan's book presents its story through 
an examination of the programs and 
projects of the Corps, through its aims 
and achievements and its shortcomings. 
Chapter 5 (of 7 chapters) discusses Peace 
Corps projects in 9 countries. Many read- 
ers will find these most revealing. This is 
a work for the layman, the general read- 
er, one with little or no previous knowl- 
edge of the Corps. It should be of in- 
terest to all public libraries as well as to 
college libraries."—Library Journal, 10/ 
15/64 
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FLEET PUBLISHING CORP. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Sam Gn DY 


LIBRARIANS: now THAT NEW FUNDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE AVAILABLE, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD STOCK AND 
OPEN A NEW WORLD OF SOUND. 


LISTED BELOW ARE OUR DISCOUNTS 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 


University or Library 


Our Discount Ranges from Send for Our 


BASIC CLASSICAL and 
JAZZ RECORD 
LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
("19/1 
off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
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di M a " e 3313 % OFF L MUSIC š H i à 
nag he a a ROCK n ROLL * READINGS - 
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LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50£ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY * 235 West 49th Street * New York, N.Y. 10019 
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PLAYERS FOR LIBRARIES, E 
SERIES II—Library Technology / — 
Project's second appraisal of 12 | e 
machines equipped with ear- / 
phones. General discussion of / 
record player components. A / ues 
Ratings, complete specifica- /* 

tions, prices, and photos 

for all machines. wr 
LTP Publication No.8. . . . $6.00 UT. 
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...On photocopiers 


PHOTOCOPYING FROM BOUND; 
VOLUMES, SUPPLEMENT No. 3— / Nie d 
Evaluates 6 recent machines to epolement io. 3 
update LTP's basic study of ;* eee 
photocopying equipment, proce- ; 
dures, and materials . . . $5.00 sd 
Original report . . . . $5.00 Ee 
Supplements 1 and 2, 

each . «4 sow 2 2200 


...On other vital library subjects 


PROTECTING THE LIBRARY AND ITS RESOURCES- 
Reduction of fire and other hazards, by eminent fire protection 
engineers; guide to proper insurance . . . . . . . $6.00 


ENLARGED PRINTS FROM LIBRARY MICROFORMS-— A 
study, in depth, of available reader-printers for handling all micro- 
forms in library use today : ass 7. 2 9.» v. $0. $400 


STUDY OF CIRCULATION CONTROL SYSTEMS - Including 
selection manuals for public, college and university, and special 
DDramps xg l5 5.» owe Qo ALLE TAAN 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR 
LIBRARY BINDING, PHASE I-— Survey team report identifies, 
defines principal categories of library binding needing performance 
standards, specifications and acceptance tests . . . . . $1.00 
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Libraries: Future 


by Francis Keppel 


I am delighted to be with you for your open- 
ing general session of this conference. I have 
been invited—indeed, I have been urged—to 
speak before you this evening for 45 minutes 
to an hour. This I could do. 

But I have no intention tonight of taking 
advantage of librarians, who are already over- 
whelmed by the greatest floodtide of communi- 
cations in history, a tidal wave of written and 
spoken words that exceeds everything written 
or said from the day of the Rosetta Stone to 
the day of movable type to the day of the 
portable tape recorder. 

In speaking before librarians, I am aware 
that some of the most valued items in your 
stacks are not necessarily those that fill vol- 
umes or take hours of saying—that Ecclesias- 
tes can be read in a single sitting, that the 
Gettysburg Address can be inscribed on an 
envelope, that E = MC’, in overturning an era, 
can be said in the flicker of an eyelash. 

So I plan to be reasonably brief before you 
who are already challenged enough by fan- 





o This is the release version of an address by 


Commissioner of Education Francis Keppel at 
"the first general session of the St. Louis Con- 
ference. Those who were present will recall that 
the address as given was made up in about equal 
parts of release text and droll comments on it. 


Unlimited 


tastic quantities of material to be selected 
and cataloged, retrieved, and interpreted to 
thousands of library users every day. Like the 
mosquito at the nudist colony, today’s librar- 
ian may justly complain: “I see what they 
expect me to do. My only problem is where 
to begin.” 

In my regard for librarians, I am my 
father's son. He liked books. He liked libraries. 
He liked librarians. In his administration of 
the endowments of Andrew Carnegie, he saw 
as a principal problem of education the staff- 
ing of Carnegie's gift of libraries to America 
with gifted librarians, skilled in the science 
and art of their profession. 

I consider it a happy privilege to have been 
on hand as commissioner when the public Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act was 
passed to take up where the private Carnegie 
benefactions left off more than forty years 
ago. After years of educational famine, we 
have now reached a festival year of educa- 
tional legislation—historic acts by the Eighty- 
eighth Congress which include the recognition 
that libraries, like other aspects of American 
education, are becoming in larger measure our 
nation’s responsibility. As my father’s son, I 
cheerfully remember his wise injunction that 
“Nothing succeeds like a successor.” 

This evening, therefore, I would like to re- 
view briefly with you some of the highlights 
of present and future legislation specifically 
applying to libraries. And then I will talk 
about two other developments in which li- 
braries must, it seems to me, play a central 
and pivotal role. 

At the outset, before we consider the prob- 
lems we have, I think we might allow our- 
selves a few moments of satisfaction over 
some of the problems we no longer have. Edu- 
cation and our libraries as a principal instru- 
ment of education have now moved strongly 
into the public’s awareness. 

We have repeated evidence that the rural 
Library Services Act has been one of the most 
successful and widely appreciated grant pro- 
grams ever passed by the Congress. The pro- 
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grem has clearly demonstrated how effectively 
federal grants can stimulate state and local 
effo-ts for education. 

Tais demonstration has led, in turn, to the 
new Library Services and Construction Act — 
a gant step in expanding urban public li- 
braries and public library construction. In 
sigmng the act on February 11, President 
Jokmson said: “There are few Acts of Con- 
eres which I sign with more pleasure, and 
certainly none with more hope." 

A3 act without the appropriation of funds, 
of -urse, is something of a hunting license. 
Las week we went on a hunting trip. I had 
the pleasure of testifying before the Senate 
finemce committee in support of the Presi- 
dents request of $55 million for the Library 
Services and Construction Act in fiscal 1965.! 

Tae new library legislation could be—and 
I think will be—the beginning of a renais- 
san in public library development. It re- 
mains for us, all of us here tonight, to help 
in developing state plans and programs to use 
these funds constructively and creatively, to 
assu-e our ultimate goal of high level public 
librery service for all our people. 

Federal seed money, to be matched by 
states and local communities, presents a great 
oportunity to remove present deficiencies in 
publ c library service. Based on past perform- 
ance I have every confidence that with local, 
stat and federal collaboration, the job can 
be well done. 


State planning and action 


Scund, statewide planning and strong, pur- 
pose ul action are both important—and both 
are iow under way. The six regional meet- 
ings last winter and spring between the staffs 
of car Library Services Branch and the staffs 
of state library agencies led to draft regula- 
tions and procedures. The new legislation has 
also led to the elevation of the Library Serv- 
ices Branch in our office to divisional status. 

Lat week, on June 23, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Anthony J. Celebrezze 
signed the final regulations under which the 
new act will go into effect. This week, these 
regt ations will be officially released to the 


*Fresident Johnson signed this appropriation act 
into law September 19.—Eb. 
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states. Meanwhile, proposed plans from 34 
states have already been received, indicating 
that the principle of building strong state- 
wide library systems will be followed. We 
are presently hopeful that the 1965 appropria- 
tions will be available by August 1. With the 
money in the till, the real work can begin. 

In addition to this specific library act, the 
Eighty-eighth Congress also took a second ma- 
jor step for libraries with the passage of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act. This meas- 
ure authorizes federal matching funds for the 
construction of academic libraries along with 
classrooms and laboratories. 

The inclusion of libraries was particularly 
gratifying to me. I have been shocked at what 
our statistics show us on the inadequacies of | 
so many academic libraries, particularly at a 
time of rapidly growing enrollments and rap- 
idly increasing independent study and re- 
search programs. 

The library is the heart of higher educa- 
tion. It is just as important to the arts and the 
humanities as the laboratory is to the sciences. 
Without high quality libraries to support high 
quality faculties, American higher education 
may expand in form, but it will diminish in 
substance. It will be higher education in name, 
but it will be mediocre education in fact. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act, with 
its help to academic library construction, 
comes none too soon. Funds are provided as 
part of this act's authorization of $1.2 billion 
over the next three years. But the unfinished 
job—the hardest job—still remains. It is to 
build adequate collections of books and other 
materials needed by college students and fac- 
ulty for their study and research. This is 
both an immediate and a long-term, continu- 
ing task. A library without books is about as 
useful to learning as an empty warehouse. 

Legislation to provide books, not merely 
bricks and mortar, is still before the Con- 
gress. It is not likely to be enacted during the 
remainder of this congressional session. But I 
believe that this legislation will again be 
brought before the attention of the next Con- 
gress. [t is important unfinished business and 
it concerns us all. ` 

Basic to all library development programs, 
whether they be public, college, or school li- 
braries, is the availability of well-trained per- 
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sonnel. The last report of our Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Library Services Program bore 
down heavily on this point. Again, there is 
still legislation before this Congress that 
would authorize appropriations for training 
programs for librarians in addition to other 
educational personnel. However, if this legis- 
lation does not pass or does not provide suffi- 
cient stimulation or assistance to library train- 
ing, this is another program we must keep 
high on the agenda for action at the earliest 
possible date. 

So much for legislative highlights. Now let 
me turn to two developments in which librar- 
ies can perform a signal service to America. 

The first is the national attack on poverty, a 
high priority program on President Johnson's 
` list of “must” legislation. It calls on us for a 
range of accomplishments at home as chal- 
lenging as those the Peace Corps is so nobly 
accomplishing abroad. It presents to us an ex- 
citing opportunity and high adventure—to 
conduct for the first time a successful assault 
on an age-old enemy, the enemy of poverty 
and deprivation and despair. And in this as- 
sault, the library can be an arsenal. 

At every turn, the statisticians show us that 

poverty and ignorance are almost always 
linked, just as affluence and education are 
linked. The evidence is now incontrovertible 
that the ability to learn and to read goes hand 
in hand with the ability to earn and succeed 
in modern society. This presents a challenge 
not merely to public officials, or to educators 
generally, but to librarians specifically. 
* Dynamic, well-stocked, well-staffed libraries 
—both school and public—can help develop 
reading interests and reading skills. They can 
provide not merely the books but, through 
gifted librarians, the vital incentives that en- 
courage and stimulate the move from illiter- 
acy to literacy. 

Today, 60 per cent of America's elementary 
schools with ten million of America's children 
have no school libraries whatsoever. This is 
a national disgrace. It must be eliminated. I 
call upon all of you, who know that a school 
without a library is a crippled school, to 
dramatize this shame of America, to carry 
your concern beyond your own councils to the 
American people. 

When there are no libraries, they must be 


created. And where they exist, they must be 
dynamic if they are to serve in the coming 
war against poverty. 


“Libraries on the move” 


There are such libraries today. They set a 
goal for others to follow and amplify. They 
deserve the nation's gratitude. 

The Brooklyn Public Library, for example, 
is now conducting “Operation Second 
Chance.” Through this program, it is helping 
to improve the reading ability of native-born 
and Puerto Rican functional illiterates. 

The Boston Public Library has set up a 
tutorial service for junior and senior high 
school students in one area for underprivi- 
leged. The Minneapolis Public Library has 
provided space in a branch library in a slum 
area where a social worker and a librarian 
working together offer a broad range of serv- 
ice to people needing help. 

In New Haven, Connecticut, the public li- 
brary is developing a neighborhood center in 
a slum area, providing an educational pro- 
gram to attract nonreaders. 

These are a few examples of libraries on 
the move. There are others and there will be, 
I predict. many more in the months and years 
ahead as libraries take on the responsibility — 
and the opportunity—that lies before them. 

Our libraries, at their best, have always 
been creative centers of their communities. 
They have devised the bookmobile—one of 
the most dramatic and interesting extensions 
of what a library is all about—to bring books 
to the people. Today, the bookmobile offers 
new potentialities. It can bring books not only 
to rural areas, but to urban slums as well. 
It can attract not only readers, but also small 
groups for remedial teaching programs. 

This new momentum of creative libraries is 
expressed in several state plans submitted to 
us under the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act. They include the development of a 
variety of special services in culturally and 
economically depressed areas. 

This is important and proper business for 
our libraries today, both under the new li- 
brary Act and also under the Community Ac- 
tion Program envisioned in the President's 
Economie Opportunity Act—the antipoverty 
program. I think it is quite likely that funds 
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for sech library programs will become availa- 
ble. E think it is most unlikely that they will 
be wthheld if the libraries themselves dem- 
onstrzte their own creative potential for serv- 
ice. Ladeed, the report of the House Commit- 
tee œ Education and Labor specifically indi- 
cates that “special library services" are con- 
tempi ated under the legislation. 

The second challenge to library service is 
equa ly important and moves to the other end 
of the scale. Just as libraries can be of indis- 
pensa le service in lifting the dead weight of 
poverty and ignorance, so are they indispens- 
able ia meeting what is commonly and graph- 
ically called the “information explosion.” 

An explosion it is. From 1953 to 1963, the 
annual production of books has doubled. 
From 1961 to 1963 alone, there was a 43 per 
cent mcrease. At present, the number of sci- 
entific and technical periodicals around the 
world is estimated as exceeding 50,000—and 
the number is increasing annually by 10 to 15 
per cent. At the present growth rate, library 
holdirgs in the year 2000 will be five times 
what they are today. 

Meznwhile, the costs of library materials 
are rising in an equally alarming manner. The 
cost of the average library book rose 82 per 
cent rom 1948 to 1963. During the same 
perio, the average periodical subscription 
rose 76 per cent in cost. When we add to this 
the cests required for more staff to process 
and service the new materials, for more space 
to house them and the larger numbers of peo- 
ple who will use these facilities, it is clear that 
we wil need to look further for funds and be 


infinitely resourceful in their use. 


A partial solution only? 
The federal legislation passed by the Eighty- 


eight» Congress for academic and public li- 
brary construction may only provide a partial 
soluticn to this long-range problem. The en- 
couregement of regional and cooperative re- 
source libraries which this legislation will also 
foster may also ease the problem for a time. 

Bu: for big answers to the big question, 
more -esearch and development will clearly be 
needed. I was pleased that our Cooperative 
Resez-ch Program was recently able to cons 
tract with the Rutgers University Library 
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School for the study and identification of the 
problems of library service in large metropol- 
itan areas, those areas where 70 per cent of 
our population are now living and where 85 
per cent will shortly be living. 

One answer to the information explosion is 
automation—the use of the electronic com- 
puters to store and retrieve information. This, 
of course, is a promising approach. But li- 
brarians, as well as library machines, must 
learn to control the explosion, and they will 
not do so by retreating to bombproof shelters 
or to the archives of the past. Unless librar- 
ians maintain their position as organizers and 
retrievers of information, they may well wind 
up as a vanishing breed while another species 
ascends the library ladder. I have already 
heard this new and ominous breed called by 
name. They are “information scientists.” 

Library automation is now under way. At 
the federal level, both the Library of Congress 
and the Executive Office of the President have 
been studying its possibilities and potentials 
and the National Library of Medicine has al- 
ready established one of the most advanced 
systems in the field of medical literature. 

Stafford L. Warren, a special assistant in 
the President's Office, recently issued a report 
proposing the establishment of a National Li- 
brary of Science Systems and Network. What 
particularly interested me in Dr. Warren's re- 
port is his proposal to utilize the strengths 
and capabilities of existing major research li- 
braries to prepare abstracts and citations of 
scientific journals in specific disciplines. These 
abstracts would be fed into a central pool in- 
Washington from which any information in 
any field could be requested. 

I was also impressed with Dr. Warren's 
specific recognition of our need in the de- 
velopmental stages of the program for funds 
to train librarians to staff the new service. He 
is aware, as we are aware, that a library, 
above all, is a human enterprise and that it 
depends ultimately upon the skilled minds 
and talents of librarians if it is to perform 
its proper role in our changing society. 

For libraries and librarians, this is an ex- 
citing time, a time of challenge and of oppor- 
tunity. And it will remain exciting for all who 
are creative in this profession whose future 
is unlimited. ecc 
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The College Graduate 


as a Lifetime Reader 


by John S. Diekhoff 


A few years ago, I asked a friend of mine, the 
dean of a college, whether he had read a re- 
cent book. Before he could make the usual 
reply that he had “not yet had time,” his wife 
answered for him. “He hasn't read it if it 
hasn't been mimeographed,” she said. 

I find myself in the same boat. If it hasn't 
been mimeographed, I don't read it during 
office hours. If it hasn't been printed in a cheap 
paperback that I can buy at an airport or a 
corner drugstore, I don't read it at night. So 
on the plane coming here, instead of reading 
Mary McCarthy’s The Group or Jerome 
Bruner’s The Process of Education, I found 
myself rereading a mimeographed document 
called “A Summary of Research on the Read- 
ing Interests and Habits of College Gradu- 
ates,” prepared for this conference by Brew- 
ster Porcella.! 

Mr. Porcella did a lot of work. He provided 
a good deal of material to serve as a basis for 
our discussion here today. He provided a 
bibliography that can be the basis of a good 
deal of professional reading for many people 
in this room. He gives some leads for future 

- research in the reading habits of the American 
public and in the social phenomena that un- 
derlie changes in those habits that could well 
engage the attention of library scientists and 
other social scientists for some time to come. 

In many of the research studies reviewed, 
there is an implicit assumption that reading is 
a good thing. If a study shows that more peo- 
ple are spending more time reading more 
pages, it is a matter for congratulation. It is a 
matter for concern if people are reading less, 


*Mr. Porcella’s paper is being published this 
month as an Occasional Paper of the Graduate 


- ** School of Library Science, University of Illinois, 


Urbana. It will be sent automatically to subscribers 
to the series, Requests for additional copies should 
be sent to the Publications Office of the school, 435 
Library, Urbana.—Eb. 





or if someone else is reading more. For ex- 
ample, the following quotation from Graham 


DuShane: 


In the United States no more than 17 per cent 
of all adults were to be found reading books at 
the time of the most recent survey. This is in 
sorry contrast to the percentages in several other 
countries. . . . The reading habits of our high 
school and college graduates are likewise de- 
pressing.... 


The implications of this are common to many 
of the other studies. Reading is apparently an 
appetite it is impossible to overindulge—un- 
like tobacco, it is a benevolent addiction. 

Having been a teacher of English by trade 
—which I define as a teacher of reading—I 
am inclined to accept these assumptions and 
should expect a conference of librarians to 
share this bias. On the whole, I think the in- 
vention of writing was a good thing. If it was, 
then the invention of printing was a good 
thing. If it was, libraries are a good thing and 
literacy is a good thing. 

Nevertheless, we may well ask whether they 
are good in themselves; we might even ex- 
amine the basic assumption itself. Ananda K. 


7 € Dr. Diekhoff is 
professor of higher 
education, University 
of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. This article was 
read in slightly dif- 
ferent form as a 
paper at an all-day 
meeting, Developing 
the Lifetime Reader 
Before, During, and 
After College, spon- 
sored by the Adult 
Services and Young Adult Services Divisions at 
the St. Louis Conference. 
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Cocmeraswamy, in a notable essay called 
“The Bugbear of Literacy," protests against 
the callous ignorance that leads Americans 
and Europeans to equate literacy with culture 
and the “proselytizing fury” with which we 
try -o impose literacy upon unlettered cultures 
and thereby doom them. He quotes Tom Har- 
risam’s account of the culture of the New 
Hetrides in which “the children are educated 
by istening and watching" and writing is re- 
garded as “a curious and useless perform- 
ance." 

Coomeraswamy reminds us that Plato made 
the observation first, in the Phaedrus: 


For this discovery (of letters) will create for- 
getfilness in the learners’ souls, because they 
will not use their memories; they will trust to 
the external written characters and not remember 
of themselves. The specific which you have dis- 
covered is an aid not to memory, but to reminis- 
ceree, and you give your disciples not the truth, 
but only the semblance of truth; they will be 
hec-ers of many things and will have learned 
nothing; they will appear to be omniscient and 
will generally know nothing; they will be tire- 
some company, having the show of wisdom with- 
out -he reality. 


In he end Socrates seems to conclude (and 
Cocmeraswamy quotes him with delight) that 
wr fing is useful only as a reminder to men 
whese memories are fading in old age. 

| literacy is not good in itself, but we still 
think it good, perhaps we must ask what it is 
goe 1 for. Or, to put it more simply, if reading 
is mot essentially good, what reading is good, 
and what better? 

Avain, we can find clues in the working 
papers for this conference, for after the re- 
view of studies dealing with quantitative 
messures of American reading habits, we find 
reviews of studies dealing with qualitative 
messures. 


A "erarchy in reading 


Reading books seems to be "better." some- 
how, than reading magazines and newspapers, 
just as reading (unspecified) is assumed to be 
better than listening to radio or watching 
television. Reading Time or Newsweek is bet- 
ter than reading Readers Digest. Reading 
Harper's or Atlantic Monthly is better than 
reac ing Time or Life. Perhaps reading Daeda- 
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lus is better than reading Harper's; at any 
rate, fewer people do it. Reading “serious” 
fiction is better than reading "light" fiction or 
Westerns or whodunits; reading classics of 
imaginative literature is better than reading 
current serious fiction; reading serious non- 
fiction (unless it is professional reading) is 
better than reading fiction. Where mimeo- 
graphed materials come into the hierarchy, I 
am not sure. 

It might be difficult to document all these 
judgments—to point to particular studies in 
Mr. Porcella's review that establish this hier- 
archy, but I have the distinct impression that 
the hierarchy exists. And I don't always un- 
derstand it. 

I read the sports pages of two newspapers 
and watch baseball games on television. For 
the life of me, I cannot see that one activity is 
superior to the other. Surely going to the ball- 
game is better than either, and playing ball is 
better yet. Listening to a good recording of a 
good concert on a good FM radio is at least 
as rewarding a musical experience as reading 
a review of a concert. Reading Tom Jones, if 
one has the sophistication to read it, is a more 
rewarding experience than reading Forever 
Amber or whatever its current equivalent is. 
But neither experience has much value to a 
person who is simply bored by it. I have an 
acquaintance who as a matter of principle 
insists on finishing every book she begins 
reading. This seems to me a peculiar kind of 
flagellation. It would keep me from beginning 
books. It reminds me of one of my favorite 
limericks, at the same time (since I am no* 
Wordsworthian) one of my favorite pieces of 
literary criticism: 

There once was a decadent Persian 
Who had a peculiar perversion. 

His greatest joy 

Was The Idiot Boy 

And his chief delight, The Excursion. 


Let me state another principle: No one in 
our culture should be deprived of access to the 
delight that can be found in reading, to the 
insights, the vicarious experience, the knowl- 
edge, and power. But there is no virtue im 
reading that yields neither pleasure, insight, 
nor power, and the same book may not yield 
these to two different readers. Reading is not 
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a spectator sport; it is a participating sport. 
What one takes from a book is partly what one 
brings to it. Even a bad book may have its 
value, and a good book may have none, as 
Milton argues in Areopagitica: 


Wholesome meats to a vitiated stomach differ 
little or nothing from unwholesome and the best 
books to a naughty mind are not unappliable to 
occasions of evil. Bad meats will scarce breed 
good nourishment in the healthiest concoction; 
but herein the difference is of bad books, that 
they to a discreet and judicious reader serve in 
many respects to discover, to confute, to fore- 
warn, and to illustrate. 


He has a briefer statement of the same point: 
"The knowledge cannot defile, nor conse- 
quently the books, if the will and conscience 
be not defiled.” 
There is a danger, too, when we establish a 
hierarchy, that we will exclude not only bad 
books, the trash, but good ones, too, for we 
may seem to imply that only the best is good. 
Surely this is not true. A good steak is better 
than a good hamburger, but no one suggests 
that we should eat only the best. I am not 
alarmed to discover that college graduates con- 
tinue to read lowbrow magazines, nor sur- 
prised that participants in the Great Books 
Program also read Reader's Digest and belong 
to book clubs. Of course they do. Prince 
Philip ate a hot dog at the White House, and 
I am sure he drank beer with it, not cham- 
pagne. There are many good things that are 
not the best, hot dogs and beer and whodunits 
among them. 
T am mistrustful, then, of judgments of the 
e quality of our culture based on quantitative 
studies of how many people spend how much 
time reading. We need to know what else they 
do with their time, what they are reading, what 
they are reading for, and what skill, knowl- 
edge, insight, will, and conscience they bring 
to their reading. I am not much happier with 
the qualitative studies, because they are based 
characteristically solely upon what is read. 
What other basis can be used. I don't know. It 
will take quite a study to find out not only what 
people are reading but how well they are read- 
ing it and for what purpose. 

Tt is encouraging to a professional educator 
to discover that the amount of reading and 
the quality of the things read are related to 


the educational level of the group studied. It 
is reassuring to know that college graduates 
read more than nongraduates and read better 
things, and we can assume that in general they 
also read better than those with lower levels of 
formal education. 


Two operative factors 


There are at least two factors operative 
here. Our school system is built around books. 
Our elementary schools are essentially schools 
of reading. Our secondary schools are text- 
book schools. The faculty members of our 
universities are recruiters for the library. As 
a result, those who choose to continue in 
school beyond the age of compulsory school- 
ing are those who have learned to read and 
who like to read—or, at any rate, who do not 
find it essentially distasteful. College grad- 
uates read more than nongraduates partly be- 
cause colleges are a device for selecting the 
readers in our population. 

There have been many studies of the sources 
of success in schools and colleges. It is very 
difficult to prove that students do better in 
small classes than in large ones, with experi- 
enced teachers or inexperienced ones, with 
high tuition or low tuition, with new build- 
ings or old buildings, with school libraries or 
without them, or by any of the usual means 
of evaluating schools. But it seems to be fairly 
easy to prove that there is a correlation be- 
tween the home culture and the school culture. 
The school culture is a bookish one, and 
pupils from bookless homes do less well than 
pupils from bookish homes. The culturally de- 
prived in this context are those deprived of 
books and of the parental example of reading. 
The school learners are those who come from 
homes that share the values of the school. 

This is not the whole story, however. The 
second reason that reading habits correlate 
with the level of schooling is that people do 
learn in school. Schools and colleges encour- 
age the habit of reading and give direction to 
it. The students with whom we succeed at all 
learn or are reinforced in the knowledge that 
reading is a source of many kinds of pleasure, 
of experience and insight, of knowledge and 
power. Of course, they read less when they 
are through with school. In school, reading is 
almost their full-time occupation. It is their 
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When does it make sense 
to buy an encyclopedia 
that has 

never been revised? 
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Look into the Encyclopedia International and 
you'll see at once the advantages of the only 
new general encyclopedia in the world today. 


Look into its contents. Every one of the 36,000 
entries is new. Not revised and updated from 
previous editions. There are no previous editions. 


Look into its coverage. 'The International was 
conceived and created in the 1960's. Its emphasis 
and balance are geared to the needs of today's 
students. Not yesterday's. 


Look into its organization. Major subjects are 
accompanied by study guides which summarize 
the contents and which lead the reader to re- 
lated articles. Illustrations, maps and diagrams 
are laid out in modern, easy-to-comprehend 
magazine style. 


Look into its language. Lively, provocative, en- 
joyable. (Editor George Cornish used to be with 
the New York Herald Tribune. He made it one 


e 
Wh t of the country's best-written papers. Now he's 
en 1 S made the International just as readable.) 
So before you order another revised encyclo- 


pedia, look into the brand-new Encyclopedia 
International. 


brand new 7:7" unn: 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 
A Publication of Grolier 


INCORPORATED. 


School & Library Division + 575 Lexington Ave. e New York, N. Y. 10022 
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duty if it is not their pleasure and their op- 
portunity. The reading of the schoolboy is, in 
a sease, his job. Afterwards, except for profes- 
sional reading, it is pleasure or opportunity, 
not duty. The graduate is no longer a captive 
reacer. 

As we plan to serve a reading public, I 
thinx it will be helpful for us to think in terms 
of recreational reading (at its several levels, 
ranging from the sheerest escape to the most 
serus study), and of professional reading 
and other reading for immediate use—in De- 
Quacey's classification, the literature of 
power and the literature of knowledge. 

One of the interesting observations in our 
wor<ing papers is that of the Lacy study to the 
effeet that the library is being used less for 
recreational reading but more for (in his 
terms) “purposive” reading. Even with our 
grcwing leisure, and surely we shall as a na- 
tion have more and more leisure, it is quite 
possible that other kinds of recreation will also 
cornue to multiply and compete with read- 
ing. Reading as recreation may not keep up 
witt the growth of leisure. If it does, it may 
very well not be library reading. The paper- 
back explosion and a burgeoning economy 
bricg recreational books within the potential 
owership of most potential readers. 

Bat there has been another explosion, and 
it w ll be a series of explosions. A year or two 
agc. Fritz Machlup. a distinguished econ- 
omist, did an important study of The Produc- 
tion and Distribution of Knowledge in the 
Unied States. And in Godkin Lectures at 
Harvard, published under the title, The Uses 
of ‘ae University, Clark Kerr, president of the 
University of California, speaks of “the knowl- 
edge industry” and makes this prediction of it: 


Knowledge has certainly never in history been so 
cent-al to the conduct of an entire society. What 
the -ailroads did for the second half of the last 
century and the automobile for the first half of 
this century may be done for the second half 
of ‘ais century by the knowledge industry: that 
is, ‘= serve as the focal point for national growth. 
And the university is at the center of the knowl- 
edge process. 


Let me add that if the university is at the 
center of the process, so is the library, which 
is af the center of the university. By no means 
shceld this observation be restricted to the 
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academic library, however. If the knowledge 
industry has the future that Mr. Kerr predicts 
for it, the library may well find itself at the 
center of our society as well as at the center 
of the university. 

If there has indeed been a shift in adult use 
of the library from recreational to purposive 
reading, this may be the beginning of a trend 
that will continue as the knowledge industry 
continues to pour out its product, and as those 
in our economy who use that product seek 
what they need from the inexhaustible supply. 
The library has always been a repository of 
retrievable information. Perhaps this function 
will be increasingly important in every li- 
brary, while other functions become relatively 
less important. Certainly the library must be 
a central agency in the society Clark Kerr 
describes and anticipates when he says that 
“Knowledge has certainly never in history 
been so central to the conduct of an entire 
society.” 

The chief users of the library as the reposi- 
tory of the knowledge produced by the bur- 
geoning knowledge industry will be those edu- 
cated men and women engaged in activities 
which depend on advanced and special knowl- 
edge: those in the learned professions and 
those with professional-level responsibility in 
industry and government. You can anticipate 
—have already seen—what the knowledge ex- 
plosion means to every kind of library, in new 
demands upon it, new problems for it, new 
opportunities for it. This demand on the li- 
brary of the future will take care of itself. 
Certainly we need not solicit it. We need only, 
prepare for it. 


Nonprofessional and recreational reading 


But what of other reading—nonprofessional 
reading of the literature of knowledge and 
recreational reading of the literature of power, 
imaginative literature? It is this reading that 
we have in mind, really, when we address our- 
selves to the topic of the day: the college grad- 
uate as lifetime reader. 

In spite of my reservations about quantita- 
tive measures of reading as a measure of our 
culture and about the feasibility of really — 
qualitative studies, there is a basis for the 
somewhat gloomy tone of the studies that have 
been made. 
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Imaginative literature can be a source of 
knowledge. power, joy. and love. It can be a 
source of knowledge because through imagina- 
tive literature, perhaps better than in any 
other way, we can share the insights into the 
nature of the world and of man and the rela- 
tionships among men of the ablest viewers of 
mankind. Discreet and judicious readers who 
bring to their reading undefiled will and con- 
science can learn from imaginative literature 
to be thoughtful observers, to look “quite 
through the deeds of men," and to look 
through and understand their own deeds, too. 
There is no more useful knowledge, and it is 
also a source of power. 

Imaginative literature is a source of joy 
because for most of us in our literate society 
it provides the aesthetic experience for which 
we are best qualified and because it is a source 
of love. 

In imaginative literature we share the ex- 
perience of the poet, his empathy, his sym- 
pathy. We broaden our experience and our 
acquaintance with a new kind of understand- 
ing of our fellow men, seen through the eyes 
of those gifted with special understanding and 
compassion. Perhaps it is the bias of the 
former professor of English that leads me to 
feel that imaginative literature is at the heart 
of the humanities and of the humane tradi- 
tion. It is an important means for the enhance- 
ment each of his own humanity. 

If the reading habits of adults, of American 
college graduates, are such as to suggest that 
these values in literature are neither generally 

«recognized nor generally enjoyed, then indeed 
we have a challenge for the future. 

All colleges seek to foster in their students a 
lifetime commitment to the life of the mind. 
So do libraries, even more directly. Some col- 
leges seek to strengthen or revive that commit- 
ment among their own and other colleges' 
graduates by establishing programs of con- 
tinuing education for them, catering to a nos- 
talgia for the classroom as well as nostalgia 
for the athletic field and the fraternity house. 
For most colleges this is a fragmentary, fleet- 
ing, ephemeral activity; for some urban insti- 


—— tutions it is much more. 


It may be, however, that the college or uni- 
versity is not the best institution to undertake 
the task of lifelong learning. or cannot do it 


as well alone as in concert with the library. 
For most people, even for most college grad- 
uates, the college is a remote institution, and 
graduation is a terminating ceremony. But the 
library is a neighborhood institution, also 
dedicated to the life of the mind, and no one 
regards borrowing a book as a terminal ex- 
perience. Nor does the library carry with it 
the connotations of dependency that are im- 
plicit in the image of the college as in loco 
parentis. Every graduate seeks freedom from 
his alma mater as every adolescent seeks free- 
dom from his parents. There is no such basis 
for rebellion against the library, for it has 
never assumed the parental role. Its aid is 
freely sought and freely enjoyed; its clients 
are no captive group. 

The college and the library are really and 
potentially the most important agencies of 
continuing education for the educated adult. 
Many of us look back with self-envy at the 
breadth of interest, the enthusiasm for ideas, 
the hunger for experience that characterized 
our youth. Libraries exist in part to help us 
retain or enhance the level of our culture. Our 
schools and colleges also exist in part to help 
us with the same aspiration. Perhaps libraries 
and colleges could devise a closer alliance that 
would enhance the success of both. In any 
event, neither can reject the obligation. 

If in alliance we continue to strive, I shall 
not object to evaluating our success in terms 
of quantitative and qualitative measures of the 
reading habits of our clients. It is encouraging 
to find Bundy and Womack reporting that li- 
brarians are not like the shoeless cobbler; they 
are readers themselves. I hope as each of you 
continues to accept your part in the task of 
preserving and enhancing the quality of our 
culture, your share of the new challenges be- 
fore us, you will not forget yourselves in your 
zeal for others, will not deny yourselves the 
knowledge, the power, the joy, and the love 
that can be found in reading. The shoeless 
shoemaker is a bad example. 

And as librarians, who are bookish people, 
continue to read themselves for knowledge. 
power, joy, and love, I hope they will com- 
municate to their clients these values of litera- 
ture and of literacy. The librarian concerned 
for the college graduate as a continuing reader 
and, therefore, a continuing learner will not 
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regard himself merely as a purveyor of books 
on demand. A professional relationship with 
his client demands more than that. By every 
means at his disposal, direct and indirect, he 
encourages, guides, and shapes the reading 
experience of his client. When we speak of the 
library as an agency for the continuing educa- 
tion of educated adults, we define the librarian 
as a continuing educator. He has the power 
and the knowledge. If he has the love, he will 
find his joy in the enhancement of the hu- 
manity of men. ecc 


NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 
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PROVIDING SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED: IV 


Socio-Economic Factors in 
Library Service to Students 


by Milbrey L, Jones 


The education of the culturally deprived is 
one of the major problems of urban schools 
today. Schools and libraries, which have tradi- 
tionally concentrated their attention on the 
middle classes, are being asked to adjust them- 
selves to work with a previously almost un- 
recognized group. 

It has been pointed out that the under- 
privileged or culturally deprived have more 
interest in education than one might normally 
suspect. Our failure, however unintentional, 
to offer them equal library facilities deprives 
them of a means for learning and improving 
the conditions of their lives. 

A recent study of library service to senior 
high school students in eight communities of 
varying social character shows that the type 
of service available depends on the socio- 
economic rank of the community.? In one of 
the two large cities studied, students who lived 
*in urban areas ranking lower in the socio- 
economic order had somewhat poorer branch 
library facilities available to them than did 
students in wealthier areas. Differences also 
were observed in the kind of school library 
service available in different communities and 
in the way students from different schools ap- 
peared to make use of it. 

The study was made to test the hypothesis 
that library service to students varies accord- 
ing to the socio-economic level of the neigh- 
borhood in urban areas. Data on personnel 


*Riessman, Frank, The Culturally Deprived Child 
(New York: Harper, 1962). 

Jones, Milbrey L., Socio-Economic Factors and 
Library Service to Students (PhD thesis, Rutgers 
Univ., 1963). 


provisions, physical facilities, library collec- 
tions, services, and student use were collected. 
The school and public libraries studied served 
students of eight senior high schools located 
in four urban and four suburban school dis- 
tricts. This abstract primarily presents data 
concerning two urban school districts, both lo- 
cated in a city where public library service 
was at a higher level. Data for the eight school 
libraries is partially explored. 

Although three branch libraries are located 
in or near the school district ranking lowest 
in the socio-economic order, only one is open 
in the evening, for one evening each week. 
This branch was the smallest of the four 
studied, with a book collection of 6442 vol- 
umes, a large proportion of which were chil- 
dren’s books. Furthermore, it was located in 
the extreme end of the school district, slightly 
over two miles from the high school, and was 
out of the way for students who did not live 
in the immediate neighborhood. No profes- 
sional librarian was on the staff. 

On the other hand, the branch serving the 
neighborhood ranking higher in the socio- 
economic scale had an excellent book collec- 
tion of 30,361 volumes, about half of which 
were adult books. There was also a profes- 
sional staff of five (which included two train- 
ees), and the library was open two evenings 


* Miss Jones is associate professor, Department 
of Library Science, Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Virginia. This is an edited version of a 
paper she wrote while a student at the Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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eaca week. 

I- is true that all students who live in this 
cit; have access to a fine main public library. 
The school district ranking lower in the socio- 
ecoaomic order is closer to this main library, 
and students who live on the edge of the 
scheol district would be able to walk to it; but 
they have less access to an adequate branch 
library than students from the wealthier neigh- 
boraood. 

The book collections of the branch libraries 
were evaluated on the basis of number of vol- 
umes and percentage of adult materials. Four 
areas of the collections that appeared to have 
special significance for the study were also 
exemined: high  interest-low vocabulary 
books: school, college, and scholarship ma- 
terials; mathematics books; and periodicals. 
Lists were compiled and the collections 
cheeked by them. 

* personal inspection of the collections at 
the four branches showed many good books, 
bu: many required materials were not avail- 
able. The relatively high score of the four 
braaches on books from the high interest-low 
voc ibulary list showed fair attention to fiction, 
bu: serious lacks were found in mathematics 
books, reference books on college admission, 
and periodicals. 

The large branch located in the higher rank- 
ing district had a far larger collection than 
any of the other three branches and a larger 
pre»ortion of all the titles included on the list. 
This branch held a significantly larger per- 
cer-age of the titles on the mathematics list, 
high interest-low vocabulary list, and school, 
college, and scholarship list. The difference in 
the four holdings for periodicals was not 
great, but their usefulness to students was af- 
fected by the handling. For example, the 
breach in the higher ranking district had be- 
gum within the last two years to bind twelve 
perodicals, while the three branches in the 
lower ranking district did not attempt to keep 
more than the last six issues of any periodi- 
cals. 


Checked against standards 


A survey of the school libraries showed that 
while one might meet the ALA standards for 
library quarters and another for number of 
boeks per pupil, none met the minimum stand- 
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ards recommended for good school libraries. 
All eight schools failed to meet the recom- 
mended standards for library personnel. There 
appeared to be no relationship between the 
number of library staff and the socio-economic 
rank of the school district. 

The amount of space per pupil provided in 
the school libraries and the number of added 
facilities provided, such as work rooms and 
conference rooms, appears to be related to the 
age of the school building rather than to the 
socio-economic rank of the community. 

Only one school library met the standards 
for number of volumes, and only one met the 
standards for number of periodicals. More- 
over, only one school's budget fell within the 
$4—6 range recommended for book expendi- 
tures, and this school did not yet have the 
basic collection recommended. 

The collections were checked against the 
lists in the four special categories, and the 
school libraries scored lowest in number of 
periodicals. The area ranking second lowest 
was mathematics books. Only one of the 
schools possessed as many as 50 per cent of 
the mathematics titles, and one school held 
slightly less than 12 per cent. The holdings in 
mathematics were higher for the four schools 
preparing the larger number of students for 
college. 

It might be expected that senior high 
schools would own nearly 100 per cent of the 
titles on the school. college. and scholarship 
list. Since many of these titles were of the 
yearbook variety, with a new edition pub- 
lished at intervals, the holdings were checked: 
for recency of date. Some of the schools did 
own a high proportion of the titles, but the 
check indicated that not a single school owned 
as many as 50 per cent of the latest issues. The 
range was from a low of three to a high of 
six of the fourteen titles. The single title on 
the list held by all eight school libraries was 
Wilson and Bucher's College Ahead. The 1960 
edition of American Universities and Colleges 
was held by five. 

Almost all of the schools owned collections 
of college catalogs and career material, and 
other titles covering college admission were— 
included on the list. A good deal of this ma- 
terial covered the various types of tests such 
as College Boards. In all of the schools visited, 
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the guidance offices had collections of college 
catalogs, pamphlets, and other titles on 
schools, colleges, and scholarships, many of 
the same titles listed on the measure. In no 
case was a single item of this material re- 
corded in the catalog of the school. 

'The accessibility of these materials is ques- 
tionable when they are housed only in the 
offices of counselors, some of whom are teach- 
ing, in conference, or about the school on 
various other duties during the school day. 
Guidance offices are seldom equipped to or- 
ganize or to circulate material for home and 
school use. If cataloged by the school library 
and sent on long or short term to counselors, 
material can be readily located. 

The usefulness of duplicating these titles is 
not questioned. In fact, more not less duplica- 
tion is needed. However, access to material 
through library catalogs and circulation rec- 
ords is much more efficient than permanent 
shelving without catalog listing in the guid- 
ance office, where only a few people are aware 
that such material is available. In view of the 
clamor concerning college admission and rush 
of middle- and upper-class parents and stu- 
dents to inform themselves about the subject, 
both school and public library collections were 
surprisingly low in number of titles on the list. 

The standards for school libraries recom- 
mend that the back issues of periodicals 
needed for reference work be kept in the 
school for a time span covering at least five 
years. None of the eight schools had any ex- 
tensive binding of periodicals done, but some 
*maintained files of back copies. Space, of 


course, is a major item in magazine storage. 
All of the school libraries had some storage 
space for periodicals, but it was seldom 
enough and was usually combined with office, 
workroom, conference room, etc. No school 
had a microfilm reader or microfilm ma- 
terials. 


Library use questionnaire 


A questionnaire on library use was sub- 
mitted to the students, and 239 students, or a 
10 per cent sample of the twelfth grade from 
each of the schools, responded to it. 

Those students from the schools in the lower 
half of the socio-economic scale showed a 
strong preference for using materials in the 
library, choosing to use library books and 
their own books there. It seems likely that the 
reasons for this might be lack of space, suffi- 
cient quiet, and perhaps adequate lighting for 
study at home. Projects concerned with school 
dropouts, reading improvement, and juvenile 
delinquency might well find that evening 
hours for both school and public libraries 
would be desirable. 

Students from the school districts ranking 
higher in the socio-economic order were more 
likely to borrow books and do their studying 
at home. The survey showed that they tended 
to use the public library as a social center, 
ie. a place to meet their friends, to a greater 
extent than did the students from less privi- 
leged homes. As one student put it, the public 
library is “a good place to make acquaint- 
ances.” 

All students made rather frequent use of 



































PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOL LIBRARY HOLDINGS FOR THE FouR COLLECTION MEASURES 
Mathematics + ge High Recent 
s Book "| Periodicals |Interest-Low College 
Uus Vocabulary Material 
Upper Four in Socio-Economic Order 
B 37.8 35.6 75.0 45.7 
E 51.4 42.5 66.6 21.4 
F 49.5 34.6 82.4 21.4 
G 34.9 25.5 64.9 35.7 
Lower Four in Socio-Economic Order 
A 29.1 22.7 56.1 42.8 
C 28.1 24.7 49.1 28.5 
D 20:3 21.7 47.3 35.17 
H 11.6 12.8 33.3 35.7 
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scheol and public libraries regardless of the 
socio-economic rank of the community, al- 
thcwgh students from lower income areas 
reed less and borrowed fewer books than did 
stucents from higher income neighborhoods. 
Th= survey showed that students preferred to 
usc the public library, a finding supported by 
the Deiches study.? Although reasons for this 
preserence included adequacy of book collec- 
tio% atmosphere of the library, convenient 
hors, etc., there appeared to be other impor- 
tart factors. For example, the school library 
with probably the best physical facilities was 
preserred to the public library by only slightly 
less than 3 per cent of the student sample in 
this school, while the school library with per- 
haps the worst physical facilities was pre- 
ferred by somewhat over 40 per cent. Al- 
thcagh the supposition cannot be substanti- 
atec, it appeared likely to the researcher that 
the key factor was the personality of the 
scheol librarian. 

Students were also asked to check types of 
booxs that they might like to read, and at least 
twe differences occurred among the schools in 
these categories. All students from the four 
scheol districts in the lower half of the socio- 
eccaomic order checked the category of books 
on kow to be a more popular or successful per- 
sor to a higher degree than students in the 
other schools. When asked to write down any 
other types of books they might like to read, 
stucents from the poorer areas tended to list 
fewer categories or titles than the others. Stu- 
dens in the individual schools listed “other” 
categories from an average of three for the 
sample in one school to an average of eighteen 
for another. 

Students were also asked to list persons who 
recemmended books to them and persons who 
reccmmended  best-liked books. Librarians, 
boih school and public, ranked last or next to 
last in most cases, far below teachers and 
frieads. 

Although the findings of this study are sum- 
mzrized here but briefly, they point to de- 
fic encies in neighborhood public and school 


“Martin, Lowell A., Students and the Pratt Li- 
brary: Challenge and Opportunity (Deiches Fund 
Stucies of Public Library Service, No. 1 [Baltimore: 
Enech Pratt Free Library, July 1963]). 
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libraries, particularly those located in the low 
income neighborhoods. Increased personnel, 
longer hours of service, and more adequate 
book and periodical collections would assist 
in bringing these libraries up to the standards 
recommended for them. In urban areas, suffi- 
cient lighting and police protection should be 
provided to make the neighborhoods safe for 
library patrons and library staff. 

Libraries (both school and public) in low 
socio-economic areas should be provided with 
suitable easy reading material as well as high 
quality reading materials in book and periodi- 
cal form. Reference books useful for students, 
periodical indexes, and adequate back files of 
magazines must be made available. 

Libraries should also be equipped with 
audio-visual devices for individual or group 
listening and viewing. This equipment is sadly 
lacking in both school and public libraries, al- 
though it is available in the school for class- 
room use. These materials are especially suit- 
able for use with students who do not read 
well. Although audio-visual devices may be 
used to encourage greater use of printed 
sources, they also aid learning in their own 
right, permitting students the use of a variety 
of techniques for learning. 

Last, but perhaps most important of all, 
school and public libraries must be made 
more attractive places to which students will 
want to come. The four urban school libraries 
visited were much older and less attractive 
than the suburban school libraries. Almost all 
of the branch libraries were in old buildings? 
In some cases, the atmosphere inside the 
branch was cheerful but the outside of the 
building was forbidding. 

If the underprivileged are to be served, and 
the culturally deprived stimulated, a careful 
analysis by school and public librarians in 
each community must be made. Weaknesses 
must be determined in collection and program 
and a concentrated effort made to woo this 
group of people. A library is not designed to 
serve only one socio-economic segment of any 
community. An attack on this off-balance 
which has developed so unobtrusively through ^ 
the years is one of the most significant tasks 
facing the profession today. 

eee 
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DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT IN LIBRARIES 


Circulation and the Computer 


by Joseph Becker 


For many years, librarians have been search- 
ing for the mechanical advantage that will 
manage greater book circulation loads with 
less effort. Although levers and pulleys have 
been ruled out, the quest continues to explore 
all mechanized methods for reducing the cler- 
ical workload in handling book loans. The 
most recent candidate is the electronic com- 


` puter. 


The roots of mechanized circulation control 
can be traced back to the 1930's when some 
purely manual charge-out files gave way to the 
edge-notched card. Shortly thereafter, the Hol- 
lerith punched card, now called an IBM card, 
was also adapted to circulation control. The 
first IBM machine to be installed in a circu- 
lation department was at the University of 
Texas Library. In 1936, Ralph H. Parker 
published an article entitled “The punched 
card method in circulation work." Appearing 
in Library Journal (December 15, 1936), it 
represents a milestone in the history of mech- 
anized circulation control. By 1947, punched- 
card systems of circulation control were in- 
stalled and operating at the University of 
Florida Library, the University of Georgia 
Library, the University of Virginia Library, 
and the Montclair, New Jersey, Public Li- 
brary. 

ALA published a booklet by Ralph H. 
Parker in 1952 under the title Library Appli- 
cations of Punched Cards; A Description of 
Mechanical Systems. In it the author explained 
with great clarity the punched-card methods 
then in use for circulation record control and 
analysis. 

Side by side with this proliferation of 
punched-card applications was the emergence 


of photo-charging methods. A study by George 


e This is the fifth article in an informal series 
which comes to the ALA Bulletin through the 
courtesy of the Library Technology Project. 


Fry and Associates, made for the Library 
Technology Project under a special grant from 
the Council on Library Resources in 1961, 
produced a comprehensive report on operating 
circulation control systems in different types 
of libraries. Although the Fry study stopped 
short of the computer, it does provide mean- 
ingful selection criteria and cost information 
for evaluating all other systems. 


Edge-notched and punched cards 


An explanation of the mechanics of using 
edge-notched cards and punched cards will 
help place the computer in perspective. 

Early use of the edge-notched principle con- 
sisted of stocking prepunched 3 X 5 charge- 
out cards, the punches being holes on the sides 
of the card. Each time a book was charged out, 
the librarian manually notched the holes to 
indicate a date due code. For example, a notch 
in hole 2 on the left side and a notch in hole 
15 on the right side represented the code for 
February 15. After notching, the card was 
filed by call number. To recall books, the li- 
brarian inserted a needle into the file of cards 
through the holes coded for date due; by 
shaking the needle, the cards with notched 
holes, representing books due, dropped off. 
This was repeated for every card tray in the 
file. Edge-notched cards enabled a library to 
maintain only one charge-out file in the most 
useful sequence—by call number; however, 
notching the prepunched holes made the cards 
accessible by date due without changing the 
file sequence. 

Since World War II the IBM Corporation 
has been very much interested in the possibil- 
ity of applying punched cards and computers 
to library work. In the 1940’s, IBM installed 
an experimental facility at the Montclair 
Public Library in Montclair, New Jersey. They 
designed and built a special-purpose punched- 
card machine, IBM's very first engineering 
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reaction to the problem of library circulation 
reccrd control. Although the company called 
the machine a “record control unit," it was 
promptly nicknamed “Punching Judy” by the 
sta=. Judy’s job was to reduce the clerical 
burden in the circulation department as well 
as provide statistical insights into reader 
hab ts and trends. Thus, the Montclair Public 
Likeary introduced the library profession to 
the concept of machine-readable book and 
borsower cards more than twenty years ago! 

Montclair prepared punched borrower cards 
for sach of its readers. Each card was stub- 
size. much like the one received today with an 
elecric bill. The punches coded brief personal 
information about the reader. Similarly, the 
librery prepared a punched card for each 
bocE. This card contained information such as 
call number, accession number, shelf location, 
lan2uage, date of publication, etc., and stayed 
wit> the book at all times. 

When a book was charged out, the librarian 
inse-ted book card and borrower card simul- 
taneously into two slots in the machine. 
*Puaching Judy” was cable-connected to an 
IBM reproducer located in a remote work area. 
Thi equipment faithfully reproduced the 
purches contained in the two cards and auto- 
matically punched date of issue, date due, and 
a se-ial transaction number into a single 80- 
column IBM circulation record. The IBM cards 
were then mechanically arranged into acces- 
sion number sequence. This constituted the li- 
brary’s charge-out file. After a book was re- 
turmed, the punched card was removed from 
the book jacket and fed into the machine, re- 
pro-ucing a “return” card that was sorted and 
later matched against the charge-out file. The 
librery could thus purge returned books from 
the charge-out file. Stockpiling inactive master 
card also enabled the library to perform 
per edic statistical analysis of circulation ac- 
tivit7. 

Teday, other punched card systems for 
circelation control utilize many of the princi- 
ples first tested at Montclair's IBM installation. 
Pubic libraries have used prenumbered and 
prexunched transaction card systems; some 
university libraries have printed the call slip 
on zn IBM card and adapted this card for 
circtlation control; other libraries have used 


a dplicate punched book card signed by the 
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borrower as the primary circulation record. 
IBM was sufficiently impressed by Mont- 
clair's experience to encourage the establish- 
ment of several punched-card circulation con- 
trol systems in its own technical libraries. One 
of its libraries, located at IBM Thomas J. 
Watson Research Center in Yorktown Heights, 
New York, has operated a typical system for 
many years. Recently, however, it began pro- 
cessing its punched cards by computer. 


Enter the computer 


Computer specialists use the phrase “inte- 
grated data processing” to refer to a system 
that strives to reduce or eliminate duplicating 
data entry or processing steps in the sub- 
ordinate parts. Ideally, integrated library data 
processing means capturing bibliographic in- 
formation in machine-readable form only once 
—at the time of book selection—and after- 
wards instructing a computer to process this 
data to produce the purchase order, print the 
catalog cards, provide a book card, prepare 
the shelflist, generate status reports on book 
processing, and so on. 

At the IBM Research Library in Yorktown 
Heights, the staff has established integrated 
library data processing as its professional 
goal. With enthusiasm and encouragement 
from the librarian, they have nearly achieved 
a model system. At present, machine-read- 
able information is captured at the time a 
book is ordered by key punching a processing 
record which reflects book order information. 
Later. after the call number of the book is 
determined, a computer run of the processing 
record causes a punched shelflist card to be 
produced as a by-product. The shelflist card 
contains a short title, the author's surname, 
and the call number. A duplicate of this IBM 
card is mechanically reproduced to serve as 
a punched book card for circulation purposes; 
overprinted on the card is space for borrower 
information. This punched card is then placed 
in the book pocket. 

At time of loan the punched book card is 
removed from the pocket, and the borrower 
enters his name, company employee number, 
department, room, telephone extension, and 
date. The book card is retained by the circula- 
Hon librarian, and a key punching machine 
is used to punch the borrower information and 
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date due into it. A card fully punched with 
book and borrower information is called a 
record. The records are transferred to mag- 
netic tape, and computer programs take over 
to perform the following work. 

Updating the file. The file of books on loan 
is kept in alphabetical order by author's name 
on a master magnetic tape. Once a week the 
circulation librarian takes the punched cards 
for new loans and transfers them to a separate 
"update" tape, which is also sorted alphabeti- 
cally by author. Two steps then occur. First, 
the computer compares the records on the 
master tape with the deck of charge cards at 
the circulation desk. A record on the tape but 
not in the deck represents a returned book. 
These are erased by the computer. Then the 
remaining records on tape are merged with 
the records for new loans on the update tape. 
This processing yields a new master tape con- 
taining only those records for which there is 
a loan outstanding. 

Punching book cards. After the computer 
produces the master tape, it is used with an- 
other computer program to punch cards auto- 
matically. The computer generates a punched 
book card, without borrower information, for 
each loan. These cards are filed at the circula- 
tion desk to be slipped into the book pocket 
when a book is returned. The same computer 
program that oversees the punching also keeps 
track of the number of times a book is bor- 
rowed. It does this, with the first loan, by 
simultaneously punching a “1” into column 
80 of the card. Thereafter, for each successive 
“loan, the computer program automatically in- 
creases the number in column 80 by one. Thus, 
as the collection grows, there will be a book 
card in each book pocket with a frequency 
count of the book's use. In future years this 
record will be a useful measure in deciding 
which books to weed from the collection. 

Processing overdues. As part of each week's 
processing, the computer produces a tape ar- 
ranged by author for outstanding loans. Every 
second week this tape is sorted by borrower's 
employee number. The tape is then compared 
with a deck of cards containing a correspond- 
“ing office address for each employee number. 
When the computer finds a match, it prints a 
gently worded reminder to the delinquent, 
listing each overdue book. To facilitate inter- 


office mailing, this print-out is specially for- 
matted so that notices only need to be folded 
and stapled to show the borrower's name and 
address. 

Generating reports. Under computer control 
the master tape is used to generate several re- 
ports for the librarian. The first is a print-out 
of all the records on the tape. This alphabetical 
list by author contains full information about 
book and borrower. The second list is arranged 
by borrower and clusters together all books 
charged to one employee. A third list contains 
all records for overdue books only. Since the 
library uses duplicate cards for new requests, 
it can print out a special report listing all 
those waiting for a book that is on loan. This 
fourth list of reserves is printed separately and 
is also assimilated within the authors list. The 
presence of reserve information causes a com- 
puter subroutine in the program to print NOT 
TO BE RENEWED beside each record on the 
author, borrower, and overdue lists, thus 
alerting the circulation librarian to standby 
requests. Other management reports are pre- 
pared to keep count of circulation statistics by 
types of loan, and others could be produced 
by office, by subject, by class, etc., if needed. 

Circulation control is a relatively simple 
application to program for a computer. The 
data records are fixed, and the processing 
routines are conventional. A library desiring 
to install a computer-driven system like the 
one at IBM will find the programming un- 
complicated. Proximity of the computer to the 
library is an important consideration because 
of the need in IBM's system to carry trays of 
cards to and from the computer each week. 

IBM's Research Library has about 25,000 
books in the collection. Book circulation aver- 
ages 500 books weekly, and there are about 
5500 books on loan at any given time. Re- 
cording densities on magnetic tape are so high 
that 5500 loan records can be compressed into 
46 feet of tape. This represents only 1/50th 
of the 2400 feet available on one magnetic 
tape reel. Using an IBM 1401, the library per- 
forms all steps and generates all end products 
described above in two hours once a week. 
Normal commercial rates for hourly rental of 
an IBM 1401 are $35 per hour. 

Although the system in operation at IBM 
is a variation of the standard punched book 
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carl method of circulation control, it repre- 
senes a carefully thought out system that has 
harnessed an electronic computer to do the 
jo- faster, with greater accuracy, and with 
complete, more timely information reported 
to library management. The computer also 
pr-vides potential for adding new features as 
fas as human ingenuity can develop them 
anc for adjusting to larger workloads as they 
inc-ease. 

In time, the research center’s system of 


"ISSUES OF FREEDOM IN 


Tks review of Everett Moore's contributions to 
the Intellectual Freedom department in the ALA 
Bulletin over a three-year period, recently col- 
leceed and published by ALA, appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times of July 17. It is by ROBERT 
R. &mscn, book editor of the Times, who himself 
comributed the Intellectual Freedom department 
to tae April issue. 


Everett T. Moore, assistant university librarian 
at JCLA and formerly editor of the American 
Licary Association's Intellectual Freedom 
Newsletter, has done as much as any writer in 
the last few years to crystallize and clarify the 
issues of freedom for readers in the United 
Sta. es. Of course, this was his task but he has 
dom it with exemplary style, intelligence and 
pe--eption. 

you can see just how well in a collection of 
Meore’s articles, originally printed in the ALA 
BufFetin between 1960 and 1963 and now avail- 
abl- to the general public in Issues of Freedom 
in American Libraries (American Library Asso- 
cietion, $1.75). Too often, the response of in- 
dividuals in problems of intellectual freedom is 
ove-simplified and emotional, almost a matter 
of oressing the appropriate buttons. Moore is 
ne--r guilty of this kind of facile response. In 
his reporting of the actual events and incidents, 
he s meticulous and factual. In his examination 
of he issues, he is temperate and responsible. 
When the matters are reduced to their essen- 
tials, he argues the defense of intellectual free- 
dox with integrity and lucidity and plain, rare 
comage. 

The assault on intellectual freedom is not a 
sim5le matter. Indeed, it is a measure of the 
censoring impulse that it cannot endure com- 
plezity. The extremist response is almost in- 
evitably couched in simple remedies: Destroy 
the book or that, suppress this idea or that, 
sileace this man or that, and you have the an- 
sw--. There is the Texas minister who “feels 
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circulation control by computer will be fully 
documented and made a part of a library of 
programs available through IBM’s Program 
Information Department. When this occurs, 
any library that has access to an IBM 1401 
will be able to “borrow” IBM’s system and 
computer programs for its own use. By doing 
so, the library can look forward to additional 
building blocks as IBM Research completes 
work on other parts of its fully integrated li- 
brary data processing concept. ecc 


AMERICAN LIBRARIES” 


that all America's problems will be solved if he 
will be permitted to select the books that should 
not be read." 

The librarian today (and in all of these arti- 
cles, one may substitute the reader concerned 
with freedom of the intellect for librarian) must 
be concerned with “the problem of maintaining 
libraries which nurture free inquiry as a safe- 
guard against forces that would do away with 
all that is controversial or adventurous in litera- 
ture." And, as Moore goes on to point out, in 
“today’s complex state of affairs . . . no amount 
of deploring and denouncing of the censors and 
the extremists will make them go away." He 
writes, “Their efforts will continue so long as 
their fears of free thought and expression per- 
sist. Our success in withstanding their efforts 
will depend on our ability to understand the 
nature of their unrest and outrage. Our study 
of their ways should be unceasing." 

These essays are not limited to the pressures 
and attacks on libraries (which indeed are un- 
ceasing) but deal as well with the fugue of at- 
tacks on intellectual freedom cloaked in all sorts 
of banners: antisubversion, antiobscenity, “puris 
fication" of school texts, and so on. 

The thoughtful defense of intellectual free- 
dom is perhaps the most important function in 
a free society. For without that kind of vigilance 
a free society cannot endure. Some of the inci- 
dents and episodes described in this book have 
been well publicized. Others have not. Indeed, 
it is in bringing to the attention of the public 
the kind of censorship and suppression which on 
the face of it seems absurd—the assaults on 
such books as Orwell's 1984, Steinbeck's The 
Grapes of Wrath, Twain’s The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn—or in examining the censor- 
ship in the name of better race relations, or in 
the questions of periodicals right and left that 
Moore demonstrates the importance and the con- 
tinuing difficulty of defending the reader's right 
to choose. LE 
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The International Standardization 


by Frank L. Schick, assistant director, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation 


During the last dozen years the validity of 
statistics for many subject areas was occasion- 
ally questioned as specialists became increas- 
ingly aware that items obtained in one locality 
may be compared and combined with those of 
- another community where concepts may be 
considerably different. Consequently, some sta- 
tistical surveys may have used incompatible 
combinations, drawn invalid comparisons, and 
presented unreliable findings. 

Efforts to coordinate statistical accounting 
on a larger scale started with the establishment 
of concepts, the preparation of terms, and the 
drawing up of definitions which, if understood 
and agreed on by researchers and respondents, 
should result in uniform and comparable data. 

The elements of the statistical standardizing 
procedure are: 1) the formal agreement on 
terms, definitions, and concepts by producers 
and users of collections of data (usually by 
representatives of professional or industrial 
organizations and associations or govern- 
mental bodies) ; 2) arrangements for the con- 
tinued collection and dissemination of these 
data; and 3) formalization for adoption and 
periodic review of a set body of terms, defi- 
nitions, and procedures for data collection as 
a standard by national and/or international 
organizations. 

Two projects illustrate national and interna- 
tional efforts of statistical standardization. In 
1951, the U.S. Office of Education embarked 
jointly with the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers on a continuing program which 
has produced five publications to date: The 
Common Core of Educational Information 
(1953), Financial Accounting for Local and 
State School Systems (1957), Financial Ac- 
counting for School Activities (1959), Prop- 
erty Accounting for Local and State School 


of Library Statistics 


Systems (1962), and Pupil Accounting for 
Local and State School Systems (1964) . These 
handbooks greatly facilitate the collection, 
maintenance, and reporting of educational 
data throughout the U.S. Essentially the same 
objective is sought by the ALA Statisties Co- 
ordinating Project. (For a status report on 
this project, see the June 1964. ALA Bulletin, 
p. 551-53.) Scheduled to conclude its work in 
June 1964, the project has not only been pre- 
paring definitions and terminology for library 
census-taking operations but is going to pro- 
vide the first guidelines for library statistical 
responsibilities on national, state, regional, and 
local levels and their national coordination. 

On the international scene, statistics co- 
ordination presents greater problems due to 
differences of language, customs, and tradition. 
By coincidence, also in 1951, the General Con- 
ference of Unesco adopted a resolution (8.23) 
“to study such standards and criteria . . . to im- 
prove the international comparability of their 
statistics in the fields of education, science and 
culture." This writer participated in a meet- 
ing in Paris (March 1964) of the Unesco Spe- 
cial Intergovernmental Committee for the In- 
ternational Standardization of Statistics Re- 
lating to Book Production and Periodicals. 
During ten days, thirty countries considered 
and discussed simultaneously in four languages 
a document which will be voted on for adop- 
tion in October 1964 by the General Con- 
ference of Unesco. 

In addition to a legal counselor and three 
representatives from the Statistics Division of 
Unesco who met with the group, the 36 repre- 
sentatives from thirty countries divided into 
four groups: foreign service career officers— 
l7, statisticians—7, librarians—7, and pub- 
lishers—4. All member states represented at 
the meeting sent one delegate except France, 
which sent three, and Hungary, Spain, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and the 
USSR, which sent two. In addition, certain in- 
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ternational organizations sent observers to the 
meeting: International Federation of the Pe- 
riocical Press, International Publishers Asso- 
ciation, International Federation of Newspaper 
Publishers, International Federation of Library 
Associations. 

Considering the large representation of 
diplomatic personnel, it is interesting that three 
of the four officers elected by the committee 
were librarians—W. Torrington of Australia, 
P. Poindron of France, and the author of this 
article. The fourth was a statistician, A. Klinger 
of Hungary. Robert Frase, director, Washing- 
ton Office, American Book Publishers Council 
and American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
who had previously been working in this field, 
served effectively on the American delegation 
and assisted directly in the accomplishments of 
the meeting. 

The task of the committee was to adopt a 
working paper and to consider recommenda- 
tions for the final version which had been re- 
ceived from a larger number of countries than 
these which had sent delegates. The result of 
the discussions and formal voting procedures 
was two documents: The Draft Recommenda- 
tiows Concerning the International Standard- 
ization of Statistics Relating to Book Produc- 
tio and Periodicals and The Report of the 
Special Intergovernmental Committee for the 
International Standardization of Statistics Re- 
latag to Book Production and Periodicals 
(Paris, Unesco, 1964). When approved after 
four years of work, two conferences, and a 
great deal of correspondents, the Draft Recom- 
mendations will serve as a model for the collec- 
tion of statistics in the area of book and peri- 
odical production for Unesco and also for the 
member states. 

About a dozen of the adopted definitions can 
be used for the library field by the American 
Library Association's Statistics Coordinating 
Project. 

The report of the committee! includes a rec- 
ommendation to the General Conference of 
Unesco: 


In order to enlarge the usefulness of the work 
dore by this committee and to continue the efforts 
of statistical standardization in a closely related 
area within the competence of Unesco, this com- 


*Lnesco, General Conference, PRG, 13C/PRG/11 
(Paris, June 26, 1964). 
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mittee recommends that the Secretariat study the 
possibility of standardizing library statistics and 
their coordination with statistics relating to book 
production and periodicals. (No. 35.) 


This recommendation was strengthened by the 
following resolution of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations (IFLA) which 
was passed during the September 1964 con- 
ference in Rome: 


Wuereas, valid and reliable statistical informa- 
tion on the libraries of the world are essential to 
international and national library and educational 
progress particularly in the developing countries, 
and 

Wuereas, validity and reliability can only be 
based on international standards for library sta- 
tistics, and 

Wuereas, Unesco is the logical international 
agency to provide the leadership for developing 
and establishing these international standards, 
therefore be it 

Resolved that Unesco be urged by the Inter- 
national Federation of Library Associations to 
undertake this task at the earliest possible date in 
collaboration with IFLA and that members of the 
IFLA encourage their national commissions for 
Unesco to recommend and approve that the de- 
velopment of international standards for library 
statistics be included in Unesco's program. 

While the IFLA statistics resolution con- 
tinues the 1963 resolutions from the Sofia con- 
ference as well as some earlier attempts, the 
Conference of the International Organization 
for Standardization (Technical Committee 45), 
the international affiliate of the American 
Standards Association Z39 Committee? which 
met during October of this year in Budapest, 
Hungary. for the first time concerned itself 
with library statistics as indicated by the fol- 
lowing excerpt from its draft report: 
A statistics working group was formed, consisting 
of representatives from twelve countries, Unesco, 
and IFLA/FIAB. The group met twice under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Frank L. Schick (U.S.A.), 
discussed existing problems, and agreed during 
its second meeting (eight countries, Unesco, and 
IFLA and IFLA/FIAB represented) to the fol- 
lowing resolutions which were adopted by the 
whole group: 
l. Be it resolved that ISO/TC 46 endorse the IFLA/ 

° Internationa] Organization for Standardization” 
Technical Committee 46. Draft Report of the Meeting 


of ISO/TC 46, its subcommitttee and working groups, 
Budapest, October 12-17, 1964. 
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FIAB resolution presented to Unesco concerning 
library statistics and offer its assistance in reaching 
the aims expressed in this document. 


2. Be it resolved that ISO/TC 46 extend its program 
for standardizing terminology in the field of docu- 
mentation and librarianship. 


3. Be it resolved with regard to the two preceding 
resolutions that ISO/TC 46, in order to carry out this 
program, establish a working group to cooperate with 
FID in preparing a draft standard for classification 
terminology. 

4. Be it resolved with regard to the same preceding 
resolutions that ISO/TC 46 establish a working group 
to cooperate with IFLA/FIAB in completing during 
1965-66 the draft standard for library statistics (ISO/ 
TC 46 document 733), provided funds for this pur- 
pose can be secured, with the intention of presenting 
it as a working paper to Unesco in 1966. Library and 
other appropriate organizations are invited to co- 
operate and participate. 


referred to in Resolution 
No. 4 as ISO/TC 46 Doc. 733 is entitled: 
“American Library Association Statistics Co- 
ordinating Project Draft Recommendation for 
the International Standardization of Statistics 
Relating to Libraries." This document is an 


The document 


adaptation of the Glossary which was prepared 





SERIES 1 


Selected from Southeast Asian History 
—A Bibliographical Guide by May and 
Case; and An Annotated Bibliography 

by Cecil Hobbs. 

List reviewed and approved by Professor 
John Cady, Department of History, Ohio 
University, Athens, head of the Commit- 
tee on Southeast Asia for the Association 
for Asian Studies. 


Books will be produced in good readable 
quality for scholarly use. 


by the ALA Statistics Coordinating Project. 
It promises to become the working paper for 
the international standardization of library 
statistics. The adoption of such a draft by IFLA 
and ISO could be turned over to Unesco and 
eventually become a companion to Unesco’s 
statistics standard for book publishing and 
periodicals. 

Without the assistance of the Council on Li- 
brary Resources, Inc., and the interest of 
Verner Clapp, its director, neither the Ameri- 
can standardization of library statistics nor 
the possibility of international standardization 
could have reached their current status. 

National and international standardization 
of library statistics will not directly improve 
library service, but it will help to assess its 
development more accurately and plot its 
progress more realistically. The uniformity of 
census-taking operations in librarianship will 
serve as a unifying element for its practitioners 
in various countries as well as between nations, 
since it will deemphasize what divides us and 
stress the similarity of work we do and the 


convictions and goals we share. eee 





A NEW PROGRAM 
TO REPUBLISH 
OUT-OF-PRINT 


REFERENCE BOOKS ON 





Send for list and complete details: 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1700 Shaw Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44112 
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LIGHT 


COOL 


QUIET 


Erasomatic 
Tie easy-to-use 


DELIVERED 


PENCIL, TYPEWRITING, PRINTING 


ONLY 


29.95 


. . . GONE! 





Sturdy, long-life construction 


Wita its slim, pencil-light hand-piece, 
Erascmatic is a godsend to librarians. 


A sim 


MOTOR GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS 


ple pull-push maintains eraser- 


tip '*^ngth until entire 4"-long eraser 


rod s 


for general use . . 


entirely used. Soft-green rods 
. hard gray for more 


abre ive erasing, like on catalog cards. 


ABAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
"HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1931'* 
8826 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44104 


LO a — 








-0,000 LIBRARIANS 
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in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 





The Unique 
Papal Teaching Series 


compiled by the Monks of Solesmes 
published by the Daughters of St. Paul 


— THE CHURCH 

400 pronouncements from Benedict XIV to John XXIII $9.00 
— THE LITURGY 

169 pronouncements from Benedict XIV to John XXIII 
— EDUCATION 

871 pronouncements from Pius XI to John XXIII .... 
— THE LAY APOSTOLATE 

1114 pronouncements from Benedict XIV to Pius XII 
— DIRECTIVES TO LAY APOSTLES 


(companion volume to The Lay Apostolate) 86 pro- 
nouncements 


$5.00 
$5.00 


$5,00 


E TTR R OPE TE dah ea $4.00 
868 pronouncements from Benedict XIV to John XXIII $5.00 
— THE WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 
637 pronouncements from Leo XIII to Pius XII .... 
— THE HUMAN BODY 
666 pronouncements from Leo XIII to Pius XII .... 
— MATRIMONY 


138 pronouncements from Benedict XIV to John XXIII $5 


$4.00 


$4.00 


.00 


Order from: 


ST. PAUL EDITIONS 
50 ST. PAUL'S AVENUE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON 
MASS. 02130 





Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 


ALL LIBRARIES 


FAXON'S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


Available on request 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


p" ^4 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


wy 
Ww 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 
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Encyclopedia publishers 
are human. Each believes 
his own set is the one 
students prefer. 


You can settle the 
argument easily. Just watch 
: P the students. 





They'll be using all of the major encyclopedias, 
of course. 


But notice how many concentrate on just one. 
Collier's. 


There's no mystery about why. Students don't go 
to an encyclopedia simply because it has more words 
than any other. Or because it weighs more.” What 
they're looking for is genuine usefulness. 


Arc all the facts there? Are they up to date? Are 
they authoritative? Is the writing alive and interesting ? 


Most students find that Collier's 
measures up in every respect. 
So they use it. Often. 


See for yourself. * The 24 volumes of Collier's 
Encyclopedia weigh exactly 95 
pounds. A splendid weight. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service 
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News from 


the Divisions 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The need in every state for a statewide plan for 
public library service which will particularly 
indi-ate the structure of coordinated public li- 
brary service needed to achieve national stand- 
ard- in metropolitan, urban, and rural areas was 
stressed by Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton in her inaugu- 
ral remarks made at the St. Louis meeting of the 
American Association of State Libraries. A pat- 
tera of library service must be established which 
wil provide, through cooperative efforts, full 
library service throughout every metropolitan 
area of our nation both within large cities and 
in the smaller cities and towns which surround 
them ; the public library development planning 
for metropolitan and urban areas will require 
special care, enlisting not only librarians and 
state library consultants but others with special- 
ized skills. Special skills will be needed by the 
library consultants in implementing their part 
of ceveloping plans for metropolitan and urban 
library service. Mrs. Dalton emphasized that the 
Library Services and Construction Act has ac- 
centeated this need for planning and the de- 
velopment of specialized skills by state library 
personnel. 


CONSULTANT SEMINARS 


In implementing the report of the ASL Plan- 
ning Committee, presented in St. Louis and ap- 
proved by the ASL Executive Board, Mrs. Dal- 
ton *as appointed Mrs. Carma R. Leigh chair- 
man of the subcommittee to develop the Consult- 
ant Seminar for the Western States: Alaska, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Idahe, Kansas, Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, 
Neve la, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregen, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, 
and "Wyoming. Genevieve Casey is chairman of 
the sibcommittee to plan the Consultant Semi- 
nar for the Central-Southeastern States: Ala- 
bama. Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Misszuri, North Carolina, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. Nettie B. Taylor is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to plan for Consultant Seminar for the 
Eastem States: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
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Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. 


STANDARDS FOR THE LIBRARY FUNCTIONS 
OF THE STATES 


The Committee on Implementation of the Stan- 
dards has asked the president of each state li- 
brary association to include within the associa- 
tion's annual conference program the topic of 
state library services based on the Standards for 
the Library Functions of the States. All state 
library agencies are being asked by this com- 
mittee to make a self-evaluation this year using 
the new standards as a guide. The findings of 
the evaluation can be made available to the 
membership of the association in each state ac- 
cording to plans developed by the state library 
agency and the association. State Government, 
Spring 1964, carried an article by Mrs. Dalton, ' 
“Standards for Library Services of State Govern- 
ment." eee 


LIBRARY — 





TECHNOLOGY 


by Gladys T. Piez 


NEW PROJECT 

The Council on Library Resources has ap- 
proved a grant of $9450 to LTP to finance 50 
per cent of the cost of a project to evaluate car- 
pet underlays. LTP will administer the project 
which the Statler Foundation, American Hotel 
and Motel Association, and the Institutional Ret 
search Council will cooperate in financing. 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., will conduct the study. 

The project will investigate the effect of un- 
derlays on the life of carpets, their relative com- 
pressibility and resiliency, the durability of 
individual underlays, and the undesirable char- 
acteristics which might be indigenous to specific 
underlays. 

Results of the study will supplement the ma- 
terial to be covered in LTP's manual on floors 
and floor coverings now in preparation, but will 
probably not be available in time to be included 
in that publication. In that case, the results will 
be published separately. The new project is ex- 
pected to take eighteen months to complete. 


NEW STAFF MEMBER 
William P. Cole joined the LTP staff on Oc- 
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tober 15 as editor-manager of Library Tech- 
nology Reports. 

Mr. Cole came to LTP from Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis where he has been adminis- 
trative assistant to the director of libraries. He 
holds an AB degree from Washington Univer- 
sity and an AMLS degree from the University 
of Michigan. 

Library Technology Reports, LTP's new in- 
formation service which will be published bi- 
monthly and sold at a yearly subscription price 
of $100, was announced in the July-August 
Bulletin. The first issue will appear in January 
1965. LTP will be glad to send a sample issue 
and descriptive brochure on request. 


LTP PUBLICATIONS 

The following major LTP publications are 
available from the ALA Publishing Department: 

LTP Publication Number 1—Study of Circu- 
lation Control Systems, $2.50. 

LTP Publication Number 2—Development of 
Performance Standards for Library Binding, 
Phase I, $1. 

LTP Publication Number 4—Photocopying 
from Bound Volumes: A Study of Machines, 
Methods, and Materials, $5. 

Photocopying from Bound Volumes, Supple- 
ments Nos. 1 and 2, $2 each; No. 3, $5. 

LTP Publication Number 6—£nlarged Prints 
from Library Microforms: A Study of Processes, 
Equipment, and Materials, $4. 

LTP Publication Number 7—Protecting the 
Library and its Resources: A Guide to Physical 
Protection and Insurance, $6. 

LTP Publication Number 8—Evaluation of 
Record Players for Libraries, Series II, $6. 

LTP Publication Number 9—Catalog Card 
Reproduction. Scheduled for publication on Jan- 
wary 26, 1965. Price, $8.50. eco 





A New Tyre of borrower's card made of high 
impact plastic has been introduced by Bro-Dart 
Industries for use with its Sysdac and Dickman- 
500 charging systems. In the Sysdac system, the 
plastic card is embossed with borrower’s com- 
plete name and address. With the Dickman-500 
system, the library name and other information, 
when required, is preprinted on one or both 








Special 


Collections 
for the 
Researcher, 
Specialist 
and Scholar 


e SELECTED NEWSPAPERS 


AND PERIODICALS 


e DOCUMENTS AND 


RECORDS 


MICROFICHE 


XEROGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Thirty-page brochure lists and 
describes valuable research mate- 
rials including periodicals on 35mm 
microfilm, periodicals on microfiche, 
historically important newspapers 
on 35mm microfilm, Civil War 
newspapers on 35mm microfilm, 
foreign newspapers and periodicals 
on 35mm microfilm (including large 
selections of Russian and Southeast 
Asian), and other collections of 
materials. 


Send for your copy of this new listing today 


MICRO PHOTO DIVISION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1700 Shaw Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44112 
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sides of the card. Bro-Dart supplies the cards 
al-*ady embossed using the library's registration 
lit The card may also be obtained with a de- 
pressed "frame" to hold a photograph of the 
bczrower. Bro-Dart states card will not become 
fraved, tattered, worn, or otherwise damaged in 
ncmmal use. For further information write Bro- 
Da-t Industries, 56 Earl St., Newark, N.J. 


+ + * 


A New SERVICE to reclaim water-damaged books 
anc records is offered by the H. Gartenberg Co., 
custom dehydrators. The process controls the air 
ane temperature so that maximum evaporation 
will remove moisture without imparing the dam- 
aged item, according to the Gartenberg Co. For 


furher information write them, 412 Pershing 
Rd, Chicago. 


+ & # 


Ax Improvep adhesive has been developed by 
Neatape Corp. for its gummed sealing tapes in 
dispenser packages. The package includes a 
spcnge for wetting tape and a cutting edge for 
tearing. The new adhesive is the result of over 
twe years of research and is stronger than 
otzers, sticks quicker, and has longer life, ac- 
cœding to Neatape. Tape is sold in stationery 
stoces; literature on this new product is avail- 


To appear shortly 


able from Neatape Corp., 457 W. Broadway, 
New York 10012. 


Ws E o 


A New Thermo-Fax nonlustre matte finish lami- 
nating film which can be written on has been 
announced by the 3M Co. The film can be ap- 
plied in any infrared copying machine and pos- 
sesses a high degree of erasability, according to 
3M. One side of a sheet of paper can be lami- 
nated for as little as 744 cents. For more infor- 
mation write 3M Co., 2501 Hudson Rd., St. Paul 
19, or contact your local Thermo-Fax dealer. 


4 d 4 


TRANSISTORIZED construction, satin bronze finish, 
canted speakers, and turntable brake with pause 
control are features in the new Rheem Califone 
phonograph line. Transistorized models are light- 
weight units which provide volume enough to 
cover 350 people, require no warmup time, and 
won't burn out, according to Rheem. The new 
Model 1450 has a hand-wired transistorized am- 
plifier, a 9-inch oval speaker that is canted up 
and out for perfect sound distribution, spring 
feet to prevent needle jumping, a padded turn- 
table for record protection, an automatic idler 
disengager, and a turntable brake with a pause 
control for instant turntable stop. The Model 


Rene de Livois 


HISTOIRE 
de 
LA PRESSE FRANCAISE 


A detailed, chronological, and brilliantly illustrated account of French newspapers from 


the beginnings to the present. 


Special articles devoted to Camille Desmoulins, Marat, Napoleon, Henri Rochefort, 
Albert Bayet, and others, by twenty-four qualified writers. 


The index of names is virtually a biographical dictionary of the illustrious personages 


of the French press. 


40 plates in color and 600 other illustrations 


Bound Paris 1964 2 vols. 


$44.25 


et WORLD'S LEAD), 
c 


P4 
€, e 
NATIONAL 800** 


Slechert-Hafner, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS / STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 
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1450 is priced at $69.95; the Model 1470, a 
deluxe version equipped with variable speed 
feature, is $86.50. For further information write 
Rheem Califone, 5922 Bowcroft St., Los Angeles 
90016. 


= d 4€ 


A Grip AND ERASER combination for use with 
all pencils and ball.point pens has been an- 
nounced by Hoyle Engineering Co. Its triangu- 
lar shape and soft vinyl construction form a 
natural feeling grip that gives writing comfort. 
The vinyl material can be used as an eraser, and 
the triangular shape of the holder prevents pen- 
cils and pens from rolling. The new product is 
called Grip-E-Rase, and a box of eight costs $1. 
, For additional information write Hoyle at 25408 
W. Highway 66, Barstow, Calif. 92311. 


+ 3 d 


A Wauire felt-tip marking instrument has been 
announced by Speedry Chemical Products, Inc. 
The new applicator, called White Opaque Magic 
Marker, permits white permanent marking and 
writing on many surfaces including metal, wood, 
cloth, leather, etc. The White Opaque Magic 
Marker costs 77¢ and refills are available at 396. 
They may be purchased at stationery, art, and 
variety stores or from the manufacturer at 84-00 


73d Ave., Glendale 27, L.I., N.Y. 


+ o4 d 


Twenty 2" X 2" photographic slides may be dis- 
played for viewing in normal room light using a 
new visual filing and selection system, according 
to its manufacturer, the VPD Division of the 
Joshua Meier Co. Called "Slide Sho," it is a 
semirigid molded plastic page with 20 slots into 
which 2" X 2" slides may be inserted. A heavy- 
weight rib around the perimeter of the page is 
for extra strength and allows the pages to nest 
together. Each translucent page is backed with 
an exclusive diffusion coating to allow maximum 
light through evenly, making viewing possible in 
normal room light, according to the manufacturer. 
Pages will fit 3-ring binders, multi-ring binders, 
portable files, and in file cabinet filing systems. 
Pages are priced at 75¢ each and are available 
from photographic and stationery suppliers. 
Further information is available from the manu- 
facturer at 601 W. 26th St., New York. 


92) + € 


Low-cost, Positive circulation control and au- 
tomatic, accurate charging are available with 
the new Model C Book Charger, according to its 
manufacturer, Gaylord Bros. Inc. The new unit 
has been designed to permit its use with the 


Gaylord Charging System for public, college, 
school, business, and special libraries. The 
Model C Book Charger accepts standard Gay- 
lord identification cards, borrowers’ cards, book 
cards, and date cards. The charger requires 
about half the desk space of a typewriter. Opera- 
tion is quiet, automatic, and foolproof, permitting 
fast, accurate charging. The Model C Charger is 
available on either a lease or purchase plan. For 
further information write Gaylord Bros, Inc., 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


* + * 


A COMPREHENSIVE program of service to li- 
braries, ranging from the duplication of catalog 
cards to the reproduction of enlarged versions of 
books for the partially sighted, has been an- 
nounced by Xerox Corp. The new service in- 
cludes the use of office copiers for reproducing 
pages from books and periodicals for library 
patrons’ reference. The new program offers a 
service of enlarging books to nearly twice their 
normal size. Preparation of overdue book notices 
is also being introduced to libraries to eliminate 
retyping and to save time. For a detailed bro- 
chure on library systems and services offered, 
write Xerox Corp., Rochester, N.Y. 14603. 


* 9 $ 


A TanLE-Top study carrel that provides inde- 
pendent study facilities in the center areas of li- 
braries has been introduced by Howe Folding 
Furniture, Inc. The unit is available in 4 or 6 
student position models. The table is available in 
60” and 90” lengths and 36” and 42” widths. 
Partitions are 19” high and are built of 34” 
hardwood plywood and are finished with a clear 
lacquer. The table top is surfaced with a plastic 
laminate. Table legs are 114” square steel tubing 
finished in mist green enamel. For complete in- 
formation write the manufacturer at 360 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17. 


* * 


Bro-Dart Industries announces the availability 
of a low-priced, two-shelf book truck addition to 
their Workroom Efficiency Line. Built from 
Particle Wood, a processed material made from 
tiny wood chips imbedded in tough plastic by 
a special pressure process, which requires neither 
paint nor finish, the Workroom Utility Truck is 
3154” long, 31” high, and 13” wide. It rolls on 
four ball-bearing, rubber-tired swivel casters and 
its two flat shelves can be used double-faced to 
hold a large number of books. It is priced at $35. 
For information on this and other units in the 
Efficiency Line, write Bro-Dart Industries, 56 
Earl St., Newark, N.J. ecc 
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COMPLETE 
PERIODICAL 
SERVICE 


Is your periodical library complete and up-to- 
date? If not, let the 


SUBSCRIPTION DIVISIONS 
of 
EBSCO Industries, Inc. € 


help you keep your library stocked with current 
periodicals. 


The Subscription Divisions of EBSCO Industries, 
Inc.—the world's largest diversified subscription 
agency—can take care of all your subscription 
needs, whether they are technical, foreign, news 
or popular magazines. 


Let us place your next subscription order. 


To prolong the life of magazines and keep them 
fresh, contact our office nearest you for a com- 
plete selection of magazine binders. These 
sturdy, clear vinyl binders protect your maga- 
zines for only pennies a week . . . Made by the 
world's largest producer of magazine binders— 
Marador/Vulcan. 


The Subscription Divisions of EBSCO Indus- 
tries, Inc., serve you with: 


* Common Expirations * Automatic Renewals 
* Complete Listings * Decentralized Service 
* Lowest Publishers’ Rates t 





FOR THE BEST IN SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE, CONTACT OUR OFFICE NEAREST YOU— 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY NATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 


1366 Sutter Street Ist Avenue North at 13th Street 1722 Glendale Boulevard 
San Francisco, California 94109 Birmingham, Alabama 35201 Los Angeles, California 90026 
775-8338 Area Code 415 323-6351 Area Code 205 663-1291 Area Code 213 
HANSON -BENNETT MAGAZINE THE GILBERTS SUBSCRIPTION SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE COMPANY 
AGENCY SERVICE it 540 Granite Street 
180 North Wabash Avenue Room 203, ee eed Building Braintree, Massachusetts 02184 
ree 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 Denver, Colorado 80202 843-2383-4 Area Code 617 
DE 2-3670 ^ Area Code 312 222-1446. Area Code 303 
DIVISIONS OF 
dA 
Indusiries, 
Inc - 
. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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FOR SALE 


THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had no 
time for selecting and addressing our customary 
Season's Greetings. Please accept our heartiest wishes 
in this manner. Albert J. Phiebig. ABAA, Foreign 
Books & Periodicals, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines, Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 
. 10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger: Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc.), Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations, or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston 02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.L, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 

Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & annual) — 
$10. Annuals '60, '61, 62, '63—$5 each. Binder—$2. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 
. "OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan" by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete 
set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 
cross-references, and 58 items of Supplementary In- 
formation, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co. P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

GREAT Books Western World, complete, reading 
guides & plans, bookcase. C. J. Hoy, ALA Bulletin. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 
EIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U. S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free, One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 


$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G. Brooklyn 
11222. 

UNIVERSITY of Ghana, Balme Library, Science 
Library. Applications are invited from professionally 
qualified graduates or Fellows of the Library Associa- 
tion for the following posts in the assistant librarian's 
grade: 1) law librarian, 2) science librarian, 3) 
documents librarian, 4) Arabic studies librarian, and 
5) general duties librarian. Salary scale (under re- 
view) ; £1,050 X 50—£1,400 x 75—£1,850; £1,900 per 
annum. 20% addition for non-Ghanaians. Entry at 
appropriate point. Appointment normally from two to 
five years in the first instance. Outfit allowance £60. 
Car allowance £G150 per annum. Family allowance 
for non-Ghanaians for each child in West Africa, £50 
per annum, or if under age of 21 and being educated 
outside West Africa, £G100 per annum (maximum 
five children). Partly furnished accommodation at 
reasonable rental. Existing F.S.S.U. policies main- 
tained or superannuation on similar basis. Passages 
for appointee and family on appointment and normal 
termination with annual vacation leave. Applications 
with full details of qualifications, experience, etc., 
and naming three referees to be sent to: Registrar, 
University of Ghana, P.O. Box 25, Legon, Accra, 
Ghana. 


east 
CHALLENGING position as director of progressive 
library of 64,000 vols., staff 5%4, budget $45,000. In 
lively cultural community of 12,000 center of winter 
and summer resort area, southern Vermont, 5th-year 
library degree and experience. Salary $6000. 4 weeks 
vacation, usual fringe benefits, Send resume to A. B. 
Jerard, Pres, Board of Trustees, Free Library, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6540-$7200, plus ad- 
ditional 576 of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school plus 
2 years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York's 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction. Book- 
mobile is operated from modern centrally located 
headquarters, Salary range $6180-$7380 or $5400- 
$6420, dependent on qualifications; excellent person- 
nel benefits include an optional 596 increase in take- 
home pay. Previous library experience desirable, but 
not mandatory. College and library science degrees 
from approved institutions and eligibility for profes- 
sional certificate are required. Write or telephone: 
William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Library Sys- 
tem, 419 W. Seneca St, Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. Tel.: 
213-4074. 

SUPERVISOR of public library services to chil- 
dren and young adults. A challenging opportunity to 
provide state-level and statewide guidance and lead- 
ership in this important area of public library service. 
Library school degree plus appropriate library experi- 
ence of a professional nature required. Salary range 
is $7000 to $8850 (with employment at a rate above 
the minimum allowed). Apply Mrs. V. Genevieve 
Galick, Dir., Division of Library Extension, 200 New- 
bury St., Boston 02116. 

LIBRARIAN to assist director in developing a 
comprehensive service program for population of 
25,000 in a dynamic, residential community. Valuable 
professional experience in readers’ advisory and refer- 
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ence work with all age levels, book selection, catalog- 
ing, etc. Ideal location in metropolitan Philadelphia 
ares with easy access to NYC, Jersey shore, and 
Po-onos. MLS degree required. If you're looking for 
a eb with something different to offer, and $6000 
plus liberal fringe benefits interests you, then apply 
immediately to: Maurice S. Goldman, Dir., Public 
Library, Willingboro (Levittown), N.J. 08046. 
CHALLENGING position as director of public li- 
brery in progressive community of 40,000. Community 
desires to expand collection and service. MLS degree 
and experience required. Salary open depending upon 
qualifications, Position available immediately. Apply 
to Board of Trustees, Public Library, Vineland, N.J. 
CATALOGER: science background preferred, Le- 


high University. Department well organized with ade-: 


qua:e clerical assistance. Library has newly estab- 
lished Center for the Information Sciences. Bethle- 
hem, Pa., 90 miles from New York City, 50 miles 
fram Philadelphia. James D. Mack, Ln. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Worcester Junior College. 
Library degree, salary commensurate with experience. 
Immediate appointment. One-month vacation, social 
security, YMCA retirement, faculty rank. Entering 
new library in December. Write Dean John Elber- 
feli, WJC, 766 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

TWO positions open due to retirement in munici- 
pal library 25 miles from New York City. Attractive 
university town of 16,500. Building program in prog- 
ress, budget $99,000, book collection 60,000. No civil 
service, month’s vacation, cumulative sick leave, re- 
tirement plan, free life insurance, social security, and 
otker fringe benefits. 36-hour week. Library degree 
recuired. 1) Cataloger: to head technical services. 
2) Children’s librarian: to head children’s depart- 
ment. Salary with experience for both positions 
$6290-$7640. Apply to: Mrs. Elizabeth Budell, Public 
Library, Madison, N.J. 

BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. II. Opportunity to 
exoand services with an active reading public. Grad- 
uation from ALA-accredited library school, plus 4 
years experience. Salary $7790-$8580 plus 5% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Ex- 
ce lent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S department head. Excellent support- 
ing staff. Unusual fringe benefits. Beginning salary 
over $8000. Experience in public library and MSLS 
required. 30 minutes from NYC. Apply Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT director for public services to super- 
vise the children’s services, circulation, and reference 
departments of a public library which, with the 
passage of the State Aid to Libraries Act on July 1, 
wes given the resource responsibility for 45,000 
peaple in 8 nearby communities in Rhode Island. For 
many years the library has welcomed the use of its 
reseurces and facilities by residents of towns in 
Ccmnecticut as well as Rhode Island. In order to 
maintain its distinguished record of seventy years of 
excellent service to all who entered its doors, the 
library is expanding its resources and facilities to 
meet the demands of a combined population of 
16.900. Book collection: 84,000 volumes plus govern- 
meat document depository. Located in a beautiful 
summer resort area. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, social 
security, 3744-hour week, 4-week vacation, salary 
$6500. Master's degree from ALA-accredited library 
schol required. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Public 
Licrary, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

JUNIOR librarian for resort community on Long 
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Island’s North Shore, as general professional assist- 
ant. Duties include charge of young adult collection. 
Eligibility for N.Y. state certification, Building pro- 
gram in progress. Generous fringe benefits. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Salary $6000-$8400 in 8 steps. 
Apply Kirk L. Pressing, Dir., Public Library, North- 
port, N.Y. 11768. 

CATALOGING positions open at expanding liberal 
arts college in the heart of the Green Mountains. 
Knowledge of foreign languages desirable: Russian 
particularly needed. Apply to Librarian, Middlebury 
College Library, Middlebury, Vt. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Select books for well-read 
responsive children in seashore community near 
N.Y.C. Manage programs. 15,000 population. Good 
book budget. Congenial staff. $6110 up, depending 
on degree and experience. Contact Librarian, Perrott 
Memorial Library, Old Greenwich, Conn. 

SENIOR libarian: Southern N.J. Pop. 21,000, 
eligible for N.J. certification. Salary open. 36-hr. wk., 
month vacation, all legal holidays. 15 days cum. sick 
lv. New building program. Civil service. Contact: Di- 
rector, Free Public Library, Bridgeton, N.J. Phone: . 
609—451-2620. 

BRANCH librarian: to take charge of new branch 
building. Opportunity to develop services. Library 
degree required; some experience. 20 hours per week, 
$3000. 22 days vacation, retirement plan, social se- 
curity, group insurances available. Apply: Librarian, 
Public Library, Windsor, Conn. 06095. 

CONSULTANT in children’s work and youth serv- 
ices. Seventeen-member cooperative library system 
with headquarters in Niagara Falls needs a consult- 
ant to build a program for children and young adults 
through system libraries, Salary $7000-$8250. Fifth- 
year library degree from ALA-accredited school, two 
years experience, driver’s license, and eligibility for 
New York State professional librarian’s certificate 
required. Write Laurence G. Hill, Dir., Nioga Li- 
brary System, Pine Ave. & 9th St, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. 14301. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for fast-growing public li- 
brary 20 minutes from N.Y. 27,000, pop., new build- 
ing, one branch, 5th-year degree, $5300-$7300, de- 
pending on experience. Write Director, Public Li- 
brary, Paramus, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for suburban Pittsburgh 
library opening in November 1964, Population served, 
approximately 27,000. Opportunity to build book col- 
lection and service in area previously served by book- 
mobile. LS degree, experience desired. Salary depend- 
ent upon experience; minimum $5200. Liberal vaca- 
tion, hospitalization and insurance benefits, pension 
plan under consideration, Apply Public Library, 
Monroeville, Pa. 

WESTERN New York library system has estab- 
lished position of school-public library coordinator 
with funds from federal grant. Two to three years 
experience required for senior librarian II grade. 
Car furnished by system. Experience as school li- 
brarian or teacher desirable but not mandatory. De- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school, good health, 
and ability to acquire New York State driver’s license 
are all necessary to qualify. One month, or 23 work- 
ing days, vacation, paid hospitalization, social secur- 
ity, and generous state retirement benefits. Salary 
$7500. For details contact Laurence G. Hill, Dir., 
Nioga Library System, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14301. 

TWO positions open: library science instructor and 
part-time acquisitions—MLS, 3 years experience; 
also an assistant cataloger. College in western Penn- 
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sylvania, New building, rapidly expanding enroll. 
ment. Excellent budget. State retirement system inte- 
grated with social security, sick leave, major medical 
available. Position open January 1965. Salary $6000- 
$8000, depending upon qualifications. Contact Mil- 
dred Forness, Ln., State College, Edinboro, Pa. 

AUDIO-VISUAL consultant opening. State Li- 
brary, Library Extension Division, New York State 
Education Department. A field of expanding oppor- 
tunities under the federal Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. Do field work with library systems in 
guiding the use of audio-visual materials and devel- 
opment of AV programs. Gain an overview of state- 
wide library development. Requirements: possession 
of or eligibility for New York State professional li- 
brarian's certificate, a bachelor's degree and one year 
of graduate library school, 3 years of professional li- 
brary experience, including one year in an adminis- 
trative position, and satisfactory audio-visual experi- 
ence. Salary $8857-$9880; annual increment, $431. 
Excellent retirement plan, health insurance, social 
security, and other employee benefits. Send resume 
to: Personnel Director, State Education Department, 
* Albany, N.Y. 12224. 

ART librarian to head specialized circulation and 
reference division in mid-Manhattan. 10,000 volumes 
plus periodicals. Two full-time and one half-time pro- 
fessional assistants; liberal book budget. Responsi- 
bilities include planning and installing library ex- 
hibits. ALA-accredited MLS; academic background 
and broad book knowledge in fine arts; four years 
relevant experience, including supervisory assign- 
ments, Begin $7450; range to $9250. Four-week va- 
cation, liberal retirement, and other benefits. Write: 
Personnel Office, New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. 
& 42 St, New York 10018. 

DIRECTOR of library system needed to establish 
and administer a municipal library system for the 
city of East Providence, Rhode Island (population 
43,000). Salary range, $7400-$8900. Master's degree 
plus professional experience. Apply to: Personnel Di- 
rector, City Hall, East Providence, R.I. 

PUBLIC /ibrary consultant openings. State Li- 
brary, Library Extension Division, New York State 
Education Department. Enter a field of expanding op- 
portunities under the federal Library Services and 
Construction Act. Be a part of a team of consultants 
guiding federal library services projects; give advi- 
Sory assistance to librarians and trustees; do field 
work with library systems; gain an overview of state- 
wide library development. Requirements: possession 
of or eligibility for New York State professional li- 
brarian's certificate, a bachelor's degree and one year 
of graduate library school, 3 years of professional li- 
brary experience, including one year in an adminis- 
trative position. Salary $8857-$9880; annual incre- 
ment, $431. Excellent retirement plan, health insur- 
ance, social security, and other employee benefits. 
Send resume to: Personnel Director, State Education 
Department, Albany, N.Y. 12224. 


southeast 


HEAD librarian. Public library in growing area in 
Picayune, Mississippi, tung tree capital of the world, 
near new NASA Testing Facility, and within an hour 
of both New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The Library 
and Cultural Center is in a new and well-equipped 
building. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Library degree and experience required. Write 
Mrs. C. B. Jones, 1303 Fifth Ave., Picayune, Miss. 
HEAD /ibrarian of central library with Arlington 


County, Va., Department of Libraries, a growing pro- 
gressive system with professional staff in a Washing- 
ton, D.C., suburb of 175,000 population. Salary range 
$7440-$9960. Must have fifth-year library degree and 
five years of experience in professional library work, 
including at least one year in a public library and 
one year in a supervisory capacity (additional ad- 
ministrative or professional experience may be sub- 
stituted for two years of the required experience). 
Apply to: Jack H. Foster, Dir. of Pers., Court House, 
Arlington, Va. 22201. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian for new modern public 
library in small city of much historic interest. LS de- 
gree and experience desired. Salary open. Usual 
fringe benefits. Direct inquiries to Mrs. Cyrus Pyle, 
Library Commission, New Castle, Del. 

FAIRFAX County Public Library, Fairfax, Va. 
Three professional librarians, graduates of accredited 
library school, for busy progressive library system 
in metropolitan Washington, D.C., area. Good op- 
portunity for professional growth and advancement; 
fine county retirement plan and social security, par- 
tial payment of group life insurance. Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield hospital insurance, sick and annual 
leave. 1) Reference librarian, in new branch build- 
ing, starting annual salary $5772. 2) Head of catalog 
department at central library; annual salary range of 
$7008-$8940; 2 years cataloging experience and ad- 
ministrative ability; book catalog in process. 3) Due 
to expansion, additional cataloger needed, starting 
annual salary $5772. Write Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, 
Dir., 222 N. Payne St. 

DIRECTOR. Administers Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association and chief administrative 
officer of 3 county libraries, 3 main county libraries, 
2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. Growing semirural area 
of approximately 100,000. 19 miles south of Washing- 
ton, D.C. State retirement, group Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, 3 weeks vacation, liberal sick leave, profes- 
sional expense allowance. Graduate library science 
degree. Minimum experience of 3 years including 
some administrative. Starting salary depending upon 
nature and extent of experience. Write Col. Robert 
A. Case, Pres, Charles County Board of Library 
Trustees, La Plata, Md. 

POSITIONS open—Virginia, Fairfax County Pub- 
lic Libraries. A fast-growing county library system in 
metropolitan Washington, D.C., has merit system, 
social security, county retirement, life insurance, hos- 
pitalization, annual and sick leave, 40-hour week. 
Positions open require fifth-year degree from ac- 
credited library school. 1) Librarian, salary range 
$5772-$7356. Reference librarian for new, air-condi- 
tioned. branch. 2) Principal librarian, salary range, 
$7008-$8940. Supervisor of reference services head- 
quarters library (newly established position) ; three 
years of increasingly responsible experience, with at 
least one year in the specialized assignment. Write: 
Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Dir., Fairfax County Pub- 
lic Library, 222 N. Payne St., Fairfax, Va. 

REFERENCE librarian: 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required. Beginning 
salary, $5640 to $7032, depending on experience. 
Apply to: Frank C. Shirk, L. Dir., Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 24061. 

HEAD librarian in rapidly growing state. MS in 
library science from accredited library school plus 
five years experience in public and extension libraries 
including two years in a major administrative posi- 
tion. One month vacation, state retirement system, 
social security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Ellen S. 
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Fo« Library Commission of the State of Delaware, 


over. 

CHILDREN'S librarian needed for a growing, pro- 
gressive community. Challenging position for a busy 
chiHren’s room. Some experience preferred but not 
essential. Salary open. Please state age and experi- 
ene-, and send credentials to Wayne Baker, Dir., 
Public Library, Owensboro, Ky. 42302. 

LIBRARIANS needed for growing county library 
` ad cent to Washington, D.C. Catalogers, branch, 
boe<mobile, and reference librarians. LS degree re- 
qu. ed. Beginning salary $6100-$6700, depending 
upoa experience. Increments, liberal annual and sick 
leave, retirement, social security, hospitalization. Ap- 
ply Personnel Officer. Prince George's County Me- 
menial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

FORT Lauderdale, Florida. Challenging profes- 
sioral positions to assist in an expanding library pro- 
gram. Present openings in adult services and chil- 
dres's services; additional opening anticipated. Li- 
bra-y degree plus 2 years experience. Salary $480- 
$699 per month, depending on qualifications. Hiring 
above minimum possible. Apply: Civil Service De- 
parment, P.O. Box 1181, Fort Lauderdale. 


midwest 


PE FESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional sys- 
ter» serving rural areas but located close to the cul- 
turc] advantages of the twin cities. $5650-$6240. 
Apply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regional 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

“EAD librarian wanted at Menominee, Michigan, 
loceted 250 miles north of Chicago. Population, 
11:10. Library located on Green Bay of Michigan. 
Li»ary has 37,000 books, circulation 170,000. Librar- 
ian must have master’s degree in library science. Sal- 
arr $6000. Former librarian held position for ten 
yea s. For information write and send resume to 
rds of Trustees, Spies Public Library, Menominee, 

eh. 

SEFERENCE--adult services librarian for subur- 
bar library near Chicago. Population 15,000. Library 
dez-ee required. Salary open. Month vacation, retire- 
mert plan, usual holidays and benefits. Send resume 
anc references to B-306. 

CHILDREN’S or elementary school librarian to 
re-ew children’s books for the Booklist. The re- 
viewer reads and evaluates new children’s books and 
wres annotations for publication in The Booklist 
an Subscription Books Bulletin. All work is done 
at ALA headquarters in Chicago. Applicants should 
har» a library degree and experience with children 
in . public or elementary school library and a good 
baec knowledge of children's literature; they should 
ale be able to evaluate books for children and to 
wrie concise annotations. Beginning salary, $7488. 
Lio»eral vacation and fringe benefits, Apply to Edna 
Vzrek, Ed. The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bu£Fetin, ALA headquarters. 

EROJECTED three-campus community college 
(ore now operating) in Macomb County, Michigan, 
requires sizable library staffs. Opening now exists for 
asewtant librarian. Top salary and usual benefits. 
Aceress Dr. Robert E. Turner, Macomb County Com- 
muaity College, 22240 Federal Ave., Warren, Mich. 
48989. 

CARY. Several vacancies and new positions. New 
mem library opened May 4 with expanded services. 
New salary 1965. Liberal fringe benefits include 
soel security and state retirement. 5th-year library 
dezree minimum, 1965: JZ, $6200-$8200 (10 steps); 
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III, $6500-$8700 (10 steps); IV, $7090-$9400 (11 
steps). 1964: IJ, $5860-$6610 (5 steps); III, $6340- 
$7420 (6 steps); IV, $6880-$8350 (7 steps). 1) 
Children’s work, head, IV. 3 years experience in- 
cluding work with children. Supervision, planning, 
selection for system. 2) Popular library, Ist assistant, 
III. 2 years experience. Activities include audio- 
visual, adult education, fiction. Interest in music or 
art important. 3) Reference assistant, II. 4) Chil- 
dren’s assistant, main or branch, II. 5) Popular li- 
brary assistant, II. Contact Alta Parks, Asst. Dir., 
Public Library, 5th Ave. at Adams St., Gary, Ind. 

TWO professional vacancies in library system head- 
quarters 20 miles north of Detroit giving direct serv- 
ice to population of 500,000. 1) Reference librarian. 
Fifth-year library science degree required. 2) Audio- 
visual librarian. Fifth-year library science degree re- 
quired, but no audio-visual experience necessary. Sal- 
ary range for both positions $5835 to a probable 
$7426 plus frequent cost of living increases, Experi- 
enced person would start at an intermediate step. 
Benefits include 23 days vacation. 13 days annual sick 
leave, cumulative to 100 days, 8 paid holidays, county 
retirement plan, Blue Cross, prepaid life insurance, ' 
longevity pay. Apply William C. Slemmer, Dir., Ma- 
comb County Library, 43533 Elizabeth Rd., Mount 
Clemens, Mich. 48043. 

UNIVERSITY Center System, The University of 
Wisconsin, needs three master's level librarians at 
four of its 2-year campuses: Fox Valley Center (Ap- 
pleton), Marathon County Center (Wausau), She- 
boygan Center, and Manitowoc Center (a combined 
position serving facilities located 22 miles apart). 
Librarians at center campuses administer the library 
and serve faculty and students with reference and 
reader's advisory service. Much emphasis given to 
collection building throughout Wisconsin's rapidly 
growing center system. Full faculty status and bene- 
fits. Annual basis with one month's vacation. Salary 
$6500-$7500 depending upon qualifications. Apply: 
Roger E. Schwenn, Dir. of Ls, University Center 
System, 104 Extension Building, Madison, Wis. 

TWO openings in public library in progressive city 
of 43,000. Library degree required, experience pre- 
ferred. Beginning salary of $5760-$6492 depending 
on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, 
retirement, paid hospitalization with major medical. 
Cataloger for department with trained assistant and 
clerical help. New department being built. Adult 
services librarian to develop program. Write: Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

ASSISTANT county librarian. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $5000-up, 3714-hour week, 4-week 
vacation, Blue Cross, county retirement plan, social 
security. New air-conditioned building. Library serves 
78,000, has 8 branch libraries and one bookmobile. 
Located near Detroit, Toledo, and Ann Arbor. Apply 
Director, Lenawee County Library, Adrian, Mich. 
49221. 

TWO positions. Head, young adult department: 
minimum of four years experience. Beginning salary 
from $7345 to $8217 depending upon experience. 
Annual increments to $8940. Children’s librarians 
no experience required. Beginning salary from $6150 
to $6672 depending upon experience. Annual incre- 
ments to $7438. Library degree required. Payment 
of $144 on health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, good retirement plan. Main 
library located in cultural center which includes an 
art institute, plantetarium, and little theatre, with an 
auditorium and a historical museum beginning con- 
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struction. Apply Assistant Director's Office, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

MEDICAL /ibrarian. Immediate opening for fe- 
male librarian to be responsible for all matters 
related to administration and operation of library 
services for staff doctors, residents, interns, and stu- 
dent nurses for a 467-bed, fully accredited general 
teaching hospital. Salary range $6000 to $7200. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits including excellent retirement 
program and pleasant working conditions. Write or 
phone collect: Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49503. 

CAREERS in cataloging for recent library school 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
midwestern town. Familiarity with at least one 
European foreign language required. Starting salary, 
$6000—$6500. Faculty status. TIAA and social secu- 
rity, disability and life insurance, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. Apply: Director, University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City. 

REFERENCE /ibrarians to work in new main 
library literature division, 5th-year graduates, $5750- 
$6950. All positions have a month's vacation with 


*pay, cumulative sick leave, outstanding retirement 


system. Apply: Personnel Office, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, 215 E. 3 St., Dayton 


45402. 

LIBRARIAN I. Children's reference and catalog 
librarians for an expanding system. New $3,000,000 
Henry Ford Memorial Library in the planning stages. 
Beginning salary $5776, and up to $6404 a year with 
experience. Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 48126. 

TWO positions. Gilbert M. Simmons Library. Li- 
brarian I, extension service. Assistant to head of ex- 
tension. Duties include supervision of one booktrailer 
with staff of two; salary dependent upon experience. 
Salary range $5496-$7011. Librarian II, central li- 
brary. Main responsibilities in public relations, writ- 
ing ability, experience required; beginning salary 
dependent upon qualifications. Salary range $5976- 
$7624. Bachelor's and library degrees required. Sal- 
ary range in six steps, first 5% increase after six 
months. 22 days vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin re- 
tirement plan, health insurance provided. Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

CAREERS for young and ambitious library school 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
Midwestern town. Engineering librarian, $8000; 
medical library assistant, $6500. Faculty status. 
TIAA and social security, disability and life insur- 
ance, Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Apply: Director, 
University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 

HEAD librarian with 5th-year degree for com- 
munity serving 17,000 in Frankfort, Indiana. Salary 
open. Attractive air-conditioned library. Sick leave, 
social security and liberal vacation. Apply Mrs. Wil- 
liam Spencer, 654 S. Clay, Frankfort, Ind. 46041. 

BRANCH librarian—Evanston, Illinois. Long es- 
tablished branch with good future possibilities. 4- 
week vacation, excellent pension, and fringe benefits. 
LS degree. Some experience desirable. Start March 1. 
Salary open. Contact Andre S. Nielsen, Ln. 

EDEN Theological Seminary Library seeking ex- 


. perienced cataloger with MLS or BSLS degree. 


Knowledge of German helpful but not mandatory. 
37%-hour week. One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, pension plan. Salary negotiable. Write Rev. 
W. R. Mehl, Ln., 475 E. Lockwood Ave. Webster 
Groves, Mo. 63119, 


UNIVERSITY of Illinois Chicago Circle seeks 
candidates for the following positions: head, refer- 
ence department (salary open) to develop and ad- 
minister reference services on 3 floors of new li- 
brary, supervise 7 professional librarians and cleri- 
cal staff (projected staff of 13 professionals by 1969). 
Qualifications: graduate library degree, 6-8 years 
experience in university library, proved administra- 
tive ability. Assistant reference librarians (3 vacan- 
cies, salary $6100), to assist faculty and students in 
the use and interpretation of library resources. Op- 
portunity for specialization in subject areas. Qualifi- 
cations: graduate library degree, one or more years 
reference experience desirable. The new Chicago 
Circle Campus of the University of Illinois will open 
in February 1965 with a full four-year program. Pres- 
ent enrollment: 5200; projected enrollment: 20,000 
students by 1970. First phase of library has seats for 
1500 and book capacity of 260,000 volumes. Final 
building, to be completed in 1969, will seat 6000 stu- 
dents and have capacity in excess of 1,000,000 vol- 
umes. Professional librarians have academic rank and 
privileges, University retirement system, one-month 
vacation, 3714-hour work week. Applications should 
be accompanied by full biographical data, including 
educational background and experience, and 3 refer- 
ences, Apply: Frazer G. Poole, Ln., University of 
Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago 60611. 


mountain plains 
LIBRARIAN II wanted by the city of Pueblo, 
Colorado, Public Library. Population 97,000. Four. 
new positions now open. Opportunity to work in a 
new $750,000 library now under construction. Salary 
range: $440 to $503. Degree required in library sci- 
ence. Experience is desirable but not essential. Two 
weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement program. All 
applications showing experience and education will 
be considered. Apply to Personnel Director, City 
Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 

ASSISTANT cataloger position open at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. Two years experience and a knowl- 
edge of two foreign languages preferred. Salary 
range: $6546-$6828, depending on qualifications. A 
new library provides excellent working conditions. 
The appointment carries faculty rank and privileges. 
Apply: Director, Laramie, Wyo. 82070. 

LINCOLN, Nebraska, Bennett Martin Public Li- 
brary, Lincoln City Libraries, University community 
with excellent cultural resources. Two coordinator 
positions available, librarian II, normal entry step 
$6108 (six steps to $7764). Extension service, 
branches, and county service. Children’s service, main 
and branch program for children and young adults. 
Also two beginning professional assignments, li- 
brarian I, $5280 to $6720. Audio-visual and fine arts 
librarian—film library, recordings, picture loan serv- 
ice. Circulation librarian—adult service, loan, main 
and branches. Send resume to Personnel Department, 
City Hall. 


southwest 


STATE library. Head of research, cataloger, and 
extension work. Fifth-year degree in LS and experi- 
ence required for all Write for job descriptions. 
Department of Library and Archives, 3rd fl, State 
Capitol, Phoenix 85007. 

THREE positions in newly enlarged program for 
public library located in Arizona’s famed winter 
playground, “Valley of the Sun.” New appointees 
to direct acquisitions, reference, and young people’s 
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services to university city of 45,000; assist plans for 
new building and bookmobile service. Requires BA 
and graduation, accredited library school. Salary 
opem Apply Director, Public Library, Tempe, Ariz. 
B.SINESS and science librarian, Salary range, 
$4560(—$5580. New department to be developed. 5th- 
year degree required; experience preferred. Knowl- 
edge of audio-visual service will be an asset. Cata- 
loger Salary range, $4500-$5580. 5th-year degree re- 
quired. Experience preferred. Young adult librarian: 
Salar> range, $3780-$4680. BA degree with library 
science major required. Course must have included 
youn- adult literature. Municipal retirement and other 
fring- benefits. 40-hour week. Air-conditioned build- 
ing. Contact: Thelma Andrews, Ln., Abilene Public 
Libramy, 202 Cedar St., Abilene, Tex. 79601. 


pacific northwest 


POSLIHON open. County librarian for beautiful new 
library in fine climate of central Oregon. Near ex- 
cellent recreational facilities. Population 9500. Re- 
giona. library system, bookmobile service throughout 
count- Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary dependent upon qual- 
ificatiexs. Apply Alma Lippman, Chmn., Library 
Board Crook County Library, Prineville, Ore. 

POS-TION of head librarian, city public library, 
will be open March 1, 1965, in Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington Graduation from an ALA-accredited library 
school with a 5th-year degree required. Salary range 
$6420—53040 per year plus fringe benefits, Popula- 
tion 25000. Thoroughly weeded book collection of 
41,500. Staff of 8 including 3 professionals plus 
part-time help. For more information write and send 
resume to Personnel Officer, City of Walla Walla, 
Box 47% Walla Walla, Wash. 

LIKE to travel? Be a children’s and young adults’ 
consultwat in Oregon! Travel as you work—magnifi- 
cent Peeific shores, snow-capped Cascades, and pic- 
turesqu» cattle country. Enjoy skiing, boating, 
horseback riding, mountaineering, Salary range 
$7050-$5580. Requirements: Graduation from a fifth- 
year accredited library school and four years’ ex- 
perience in public library children’s work. Apply 
Oregon State Library, Salem. 

WANEED: chief librarian for Rocky Mountain 
public Ñərary in city of 60,000. Needs to promote 
reading 2nd wider areas of service. Requires a library 
school degree from an accredited library school and 
approprkxe experience. Salary $8600, group hospital- 
ization, -etirement and social security, vacation. 
Contact: Ann Whitmack, Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, 2822 Montana Ave., Billings, Mont. 

CATALOG assistants, librarian 2/1. Assist with 
the Subject Authority File revision preliminary to 
conversior to book cataloging. Librarian II classifi- 
cation reguires a fifth-year degree from an accredited 
school of ibrarianship plus two years of professional 
experience. Librarian I classification requires a fifth- 
year degree or a satisfactory equivalent of library 
training aad experience. Salary first year for librar- 
ian II, $5880; for librarian I, $5400. Apply Oregon 
State Library, Salem. 

WANTSD: well-trained, competent young librarian 
with or wthout experience, to head public library, 
town of 13000 situated in good recreation area. Sal- 
ary compe itive, cooperative board. Write Board of 
Trustees, “ampa Carnegie Library, Nampa, Idaho. 


far west 
LIBRARLAN II opening in reference section. Be- 
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ginning salary $6318 with increases to $7500. ALA- 
accredited school graduate plus two years experience. 
Health insurance, retirement plan, 12 days vacation 
and sick leave plus all legal holidays. New central 
library building. Apply Personnel Office; Stockton & 
San Joaquin County Public Library, 605 N. El 
Dorado, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 

LIBRARIAN I. Santa Barbara Public Library. 
$6430—$6444. A challenging position for a knowledge- 
able and resourceable person who wants to live in one 
of the world's most beautiful cities. Experience is 
desirable plus a master's degree in library science. 
Send resume and references to: Nellene Smith, Chief 
Ln., P.O. Box 1019, Santa Barbara, Calif. 93102. 


hawaii 
CHILDREN’S librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui. Two State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring one year professional children’s 
library program experience and graduation from 
ALA-accredited school. Employment includes medical 
plan, social security coverage, retirement plan mem- 
bership, and other benefits. $5592-$7128. Foreign 
language catalog librarian for University of Hawaii. 
library requiring graduation from ALA-accedited 
school and one year cataloging experience involving 
application of reading knowledge of French, German, 
and Russian. Employment includes medical plan, so- 
cial security coverage, retirement plan membership, 
and other benefits. $5868-$7488. Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WOMAN, MA in LS, with experience in elementary, 
high school and college libraries, and library science 
teaching, seeks new administrative challenges or li- 
brary science teaching. Prefer the Midwest. Write 
B-313-W. 

FEMALE, 46, MS in LS from accredited library 
school, seeks college or university position, Experi- 
ence of three years in Texas university. Write B-314- 


MAN, 44, with reading and writing knowledge of 
English, German, Russian, Yugoslavian, Hungarian, 
Italian, Latin, and experience in cataloging and 
translating, seeks appropriate employment. Write B- 
315-W. 

WIDOW, 50, bus. coll., myriad non-credit, BA Soc., 
MLS, reads books, laughs, seeks unique l-man li- 
brary operation or service, pub., pvt. (need not be 
library work per se), land, sea, U.S., abroad, warm, 
cold climate. Ex. health. Exp.: med. secy., art, admn., 
univ. tchg., ed. archives. Writing skill elem. Spanish. 
Prefers part-time, early a.m., late p.m. Has own li- 
brary office equipment. Write B-316-W stating clearly 
realistic needs, with references, emphasizing current 
community attitudes and those of the employer or 
board. All replies acknowledged. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 756. Please state 
whether you are an ALA member when placing 


your ad. Deadline: six weeks preceding date 
of issue. If voucher forms are required, please 
submit them with duplicate copy of our in- 
voice to the Classified Department. 
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THE CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


Requires 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF LIBRARIES—to assist in co- 
ordinating and guiding school library operations at the 
Junior and Senior High level, served by centralized cata- 
loguing and processing. Applicants should have professional 
training in both Library Science and teaching, with exper- 


ience in young people's school libraries. 


LIBRARIAN (CATALOGUER)—to participate in, and direct 
subordinates, classifying books in the centralized catalogu- 
ing and processing department. Applicants require pro- 
fessional training in Library Science from an accredited 


school, and at least 1 year of closely related experience. 


Applicants should submit details of education, experience, 


age, salary expected etc. to: 


R. W. Allan, Director 
Personnel Division 
c/o McDougall School 
412-7th St. S.W. 
Calgary, Alberta 


Reliable Service to 
Schools and 
Libraries 


for Free 
Catalogs and 
the current issue 


of BOOK NEWS 





All patented. Performance 
guaranteed. Orders “On 
Approval” Invited. 


With a new ink to dry in 
10 minutes. 


CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 


to print library catalog 


card (3x5) $54.50 


CARD DUPLICATOR, to print library catalog card (3x5), 
post cards (312x515) and 4x6 card, $64.50. 


LIVING STAMP, to print call number, address, label, etc., 
$24.50. 


Please order direct from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Rd., Scuth Bend, Indiana 46637. 





Alesco 21 Harristown Road 





LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Wagafites sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS OF 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 
LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — 
SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


Please Write to: 





Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 
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INDEX TO THE ALA BULLETIN, JANUARY-OCTOBER, DECEMBER 1964 


(The Index to ALA Organization and Information 1964—65 will be found on 
pages 964—66 of the November 1964 issue.) 


AASL—American Association of School Librarians 
ACRL—Association of College and Research Libraries 
AHIL—Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 
ALTA—American Library Trustee Association 


ASD—Adult Services Division 


ASL—American Association of State Libraries 


CSD— Children's Services Division 


A 


AA SL at the White House, 701 

Access To Lisraries: Access to Public 
L.sraries, Report on the Study of, 
LaD, 299-303; Access to Public Li- 
bzeries Study, 196-205; study, evalua- 
tien of, 12 

Acc-s to Public Libraries, Report on 
th= Study of, LAD, 299—303 

ACCPEDITATION : Univ. of Pittsburgh, 250 

Accreditation, ALA Com. on, proj. and 
ac Wwities, 640 

Apur Epvucation: New and Future Trends 
in «he Use of Audio-Visual Materials, 
Huson, 39-42 

AduL Services Div.: Conf. Highlights, 
612-13; Midwinter Mtg., 207 


Agaimet Cataloging by the Bootstrap 
Menod, ltr., 255; ed., 261 

Agairst Name-calling, ltr., 256 

Actne Library Service to an Aging 


Popelation, Statement of Committee, 
321 

AHIL Exceptional Service Award, 1964 
recmient, 727 

Aids ær Quads and Respos, Laurie, 785— 
89 

Aids ter the Reader with Changing Vision, 
Fingeret, 792-94 

ALA s Work in Other Countries, 138— 
40 

ALA Beminees, ltr., 9 

ALA -articipation in Meetings of State 
Librxy Associations Which Are Not 
Chap ers of ALA, 610; Executive Board 
statement, 670—71 

ALA Eelicies, Com, on, annual rept., 608 

Alvarez, Mrs. R. S., Itr., 256 

America Assn. of School Librarians: 
Conf Highlights, 613-14; Midwinter 
Mtg.. 207 

American Assn. of State Libraries: Conf. 
High3shts, 614; Midwinter Mfg., 207— 
08 

Americ.s Library Trustee Assn.: Conf. 
Highi-hts, 614-15; Preconf, Inst., 615; 
Midw-ster Mtg., 208 

Aparthad, ltr., 9 

Apogees and Perigees in Library Educa- 
tion, -., 589-90 

AssociasSon of College and Research Li- 
brarie Conf. Highlights, 615-17; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 208 

Associaten of Hospital and Institution 
Librar-s: Conf. Highlights, 617-18; 
precort. mtg., 618; Midwinter Mtg., 
208—0€ 

Audio-Vsual Com., ALA, Conf. High- 
lights, 508; Midwinter Mtg., 213 
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LAD—Library Administration Division 
LED—Library Education Division 
PLA—Public Library Association 
RSD—Reference Services Division 


RTSD—Resources and Technical Services Division 


Aupro-VisuAL Marertats: Film Evalua- 
tion and Criticism, Limbacher, 43-47; 
New and Future Trends in the Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials, Hudson, 39-42 
Audio-Visual Materials, New and Future 
Trends in the Use of, Hudson, 39—42 
Aurianne Award, 1964 recipient, 726 
Automatic Preparation of Book Catalogs, 
Becker, 714-18 
Automating the Serial Record, Becker, 
557-60 
Awards Com., ALA, Conf. Highlights, 609 
AWARDS, CITATIONS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS: 
1964 recipients, 725-28 
AHIL Exceptional Service Award, 1964 
recipient, 727 

Aurianne Award, 72; 1964 recipient, 
726 

Beta Phi Mu Award, 1964 recipient, 726 


C. S. Hammond Company Library 
Awards, 206 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Awards, 160— 
61 


E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award, 1964 
recipient, 728 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards, 665; 1964 recipients, 207, 249 

Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 1964 
recipient, 728 

Grolier Award, 206; 1964 recipient, 726 

Grolier-Americana Scholarships, 1964 
recipients, 728 

H. W. Wilson Company Library Peri- 
odical Award, 1964 recipient, 726 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation, 1964 
recipient, 727-28 

John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards, 
1964 recipients, 727 

John Newbery Medal, 1964 recipient, 
314, 726 

Joseph W. Lippincott 
recipient, 725 

Library Binding Institute Scholarship, 
1964 recipient, 728 

Library Buildings Awards, 381-86 

Margaret Mann Citation, 1964 recipient, 
727 

Melvil Dewey Award, 1964 recipient, 725 

Randolph J. Caldecott Medal, 1964 
recipient, 314, 726 

Scarecrow Press Award for Library Lit- 
erature, 1964 recipient, 725-26 


Award, 1964 


Baker, Elizabeth M., ltr., 976 

Barry, H. D., ltr., 9 

Bartlett, Bertrice, The Stephens College 
Library Instruction Program, 311-14 


YASD—Young Adult Services Division 


Becker, Joseph, Automatic Preparation of 
Book Catalogs, 714—18 
Automating the Serial Record, 557-60 
Circulation and the Computer, 1007-10 
Demonstrating Remote Retrieval by 

Computer at Library/USA, 822-24 ! 

The Medlars Project, 227—30 

Becker, Joseph, and Harold W. Tucker, 
Library/USA, 29-31 

Beta Phi Mu Award, 1964 recipient, 726 

BIBLIOCRAPHIES: Library of Congress, John 
F. Kennedy, 1917-1963, a Chronological 
List of References, 665 

Biddle, Edith C., Cataloging by the Boot- 
strap Method, 49-52; ltrs., 431-32 

Bomar, Cora Paul, and Frances Kennon 
Johnson, Planning School Library Quar- 
ters, 103 

Book Caratocs: Automatic Preparation of 
Book Catalogs, Becker, 714-18 

Book Labeling System Goes to Market, 
Piez, 554-56 

Book SELECTION, see MATERIALS, EVALUA- 
TION AND SELECTION 

Bootstrap to Bootstrap, Itrs., 431—32 

Broadening the Experience of the Cul- 
turally Disadvantaged, Frazier, 523-26 

Brown, Harriett B., and Elinor D. Sin- 
nette, The School Library Program for 
Children in a Depressed Area, 643-47 

Brown, Marcia, April cover 


C . 


Case Studies in School Library Planning, 
116-22 

Castagna, Edwin, Libraries for an Affluent 
Society with Frayed Edges, 635—38 

Catalog—or No Catalog at All? (ed.), 
261; ltr., 255 

CarALocING: Cataloging by the Bootstrap 
Method, Biddle, 49-52 

Cataloging by the Bootstrap Method, 
Biddle, 49-52; Itr., 255 

CENSORSHIP: 
Film Evaluation and Criticism, Lim- 

bacher, 43-47 
More on Censorship, ltrs., 752—53 
Tropic of Cancer before the U.S. 
Supreme Court, 291-98 

Chenault, Price, Correctional Institutions 
Helping the Functionally Illiterate, 
804-09 

Children’s Services Div.: Conf. 
lights, 618; Midwinter Mtg., 209 

Choice: Books for College Libraries, 5, 
584; pub. anncd., 256 

Cincinnati P.L., 526 


High- * 
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Circulation and the Computer, Becker, 
1007-10 
CITATIONS, see AWARDS, CITATIONS, AND 
ScHOLARSHIPS 
Clark, Mrs, William C., ltr., 976 
Cleveland P.L., 781-84 
Cole, William P., appt. to headquarters 
staff, 982, 1016-17 
College Graduate as a Lifetime Reader, 
Diekhoff, 995-97, 1000-02 
Cottece Liprantes: The Stephens College 
Library Instruction Program, Bartlett, 
311-14 
Concordia Seminary L., 517 
ConrereNces: Univ of Chicago, 249-50; 
Western Reserve Univ., 248 
Constitution and Bylaws Com., ALA, 
Conf, Highlights, 609; committee re- 
port, 372-74 
Continuing Education for Librarians: 
Conferences, Workshops, and Short 
Courses, 1964-65, 584 
Correctional Institutions Helping the 
Functionally Illiterate, Chenault, 804— 
* 09 
Council, annual conf. action, 607-10; 
Midwinter Mtg., 195—206 


^ .C. S. Hammond Company Library Awards, 


206 
D 


Damage to Alaskan Libraries: A Report 
from the State Librarian, Dirtadian, 
371; A Second Letter, 724 

Dara Processinc EQUIPMENT IN LIBRAR- 
ws: 

Automatic Preparation of Book Cata- 
logs, Becker, 714-18 

Automating the Serial Record, Becker, 
557-60 

Circulation and the Computer, Becker, 
1007-10 

Demonstrating Remote Retrieval by 
Computer at Library/USA, Becker, 
822-24 

The Medlars Project, Becker, 227-30 

Demonstrating Remote Retrieval by Com- 
puter at Library/USA, Becker, 822-24 

Denver P.L., adult education, 39—42 

Detroit P.L., TV pgm., 38 

Diekhoff, John S., The College Graduate 
as a Lifetime Reader, 995-97, 1000-02 

Dimensions of the Master's Program, 
Shera, 519-22 

Dirtadian, Helen, Damage to Alaskan Li- 
braries: A Report from the State 
«Librarian, 371; A Second Letter from 
Alaska, 724 

Dondy, Emanuel, ltr., 9 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Awards, 160-61 

Down with Ervin Gaines, ltrs., 975 


Eckenrode, C. J., “The Librarian Plays 
the Central Role," 810—11 

Economic Opportunity Act, 592 

Educational Specifications for the School 
Library, Gardner, 114-15 

Elementary School Library Growth in 
New York City, Sattley, 482 

Ellsworth, Ralph E., ltr., 9 

Ellsworth Replies on LAD—ACRL, ltr., 
9 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards, 665; 1964 recipients, 207, 249 

Enoch Pratt Free L., 493-95 

E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award, 1964 
recipient, 728 

Everett Moore on Dissent, ltr., 167 

Executive Board, annual conf, action, 
611-12; Midwinter Mtg., 206 


Exhibits R.T., Conf. Highlights, 641; 
Midwinter Mtg., 214 


F 


Fair, Ethel M., appt. to headquarters 
staff, 4, 13 

Federal Legislation and Programs for 
Underprivileged Young People, 705- 
1l 

Federal Prosecution of Fraudulent Deal- 
ers, 304 

Fms, 111 

Film Evaluation and Criticism, Lim- 
bacher, 43-47 

Fingeret, Rose W., Aids for the Reader 
with Changing Vision, 792-94 

First Impressions, Sepesi, 641 

Fisher, Helen T., ltr., 431-32 

Fleak, Dorothy H., and Clara E. Lucioli, 
The Shut-In—Waiting for What?, 781— 
84 

Fletcher, Homer L., Itr., 975 

Fontaine, Everett O., People and Places 
of the Milam Era, 363-71 

For Stiffer Backbones, ltr., 975 

Franklin, R. D., ltr., 9 

Frazier, Alexander, Broadening the Ex- 
perience of the Culturally Disadvan- 
taged, 523-26 

Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship, 1964 
recipient, 728 

Free Space: Can Public Libraries Re- 
ceive It?, Waters, 232-34 

Freedom to Read—Active Voice, Wagman, 
473-81 

Freedom to Read in New Hampshire, ltr., 
256 


G 


Gale, Selma R., The Hand Extended, 
711-80 

Gardner, Dwayne E., Educational Speci- 
fications for the School Library, 114— 
15 

Gaver, Mary Virginia, What Next in 
School Libraries?, 123-27 

Gaynor, William A., ltr., 752 

Geister, Janet M., Trends in Nursing as 
They Affect Library Services, 812-14 

Gitler, Robert L., photo, 622 

Goshkin, Ida, appt. to headquarters staff, 
981-82 

Grants: ACRL, 72 

Grazier, Margaret Hayes, What Happens 
in the School Library, 104—08 

Grolier-Americana Scholarships, 1964 re- 
cipients, 728 

Grolier Award, 206; 1964 recipient, 726 


H 


Hacker, Harold, ltr., 9 
Hamill, Harold L., Recent Developments 
in Library Services to Students, 489— 
96 
Hamlin, Arthur T., Robert G. Vosper, 
ALA President-Elect, 698—701 
Hand Extended, Gale, 777-80 
HANDICAPPED : 
Aids for Quads and Respos, Laurie, 
785-89 
Aids for the Reader with Changing 
Vision, Fingeret, 792-94 
Shut-In—Waiting for What?, Lucioli 
and Fleak, 781-84 
Study of Blind Readers, Josephson, 
543-47 
Hannigan, Margaret C., The Reader with 
Mental and Emotional Problems, 798— 
803 
Harrison, Bradford, III, ltr., 753 


Haydock, Eleanor, ltr., 167 
Heapguarters Starr: ALA, 82-83; ASD, 
981-82; LED, 4, 13; LTP, 982, 1016-17 
Hemmings, Marian, ltr., 975 
Henning, Faith B., ltr., 432 
Hickey, Doralyn J., ltr., 255 
Hines, Theodore C., Programmed Learn- 
ing and In-Service Training in Librar- 
ies, 719-24 
Hope for the Future, ltr., 977 
HosrrraL AND Institution Lrprary SERV- 
ICE: 
October cover 
Aids for Quads and Respos, Laurie, 
785-89 
Aids for the Reader with Changing 
Vision, Fingeret, 792-94 
Correctional Institutions Helping the 
Functionally Illiterate, Chenault, 804— 
09 
Hand Extended, Gale, 777-80 
"Librarian Plays the Central Role," 
Eckenrode, 810-11 
Reader with Mental and Emotional 
Problems, Hannigan, 798-803 
Reader Who Needs  Remotivation, 
Moody, 795-97 
Service to Inmates and Staff, Macken- 
zie, 809-10 
Shut-In—Waiting for What?, Lucioli 
and Fleak, 781-84 
Trends in Nursing as They Affect Li- 
brary Services, Geister, 812-14 
“Hospital Librarian," 584 
How Divide a Horse?, ltr., 256 
How the Architect Works, Johnson, 109— 
11 
“How to Start a Public Library,” 424 
Hudson, Robert B., New and Future 
Trends in the Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials, 39-42 
H. W. Wilson Company Library Periodi- 
cal Award, 1964 recipient, 726 


Indexes of American Public Library Sta- 
tistics, 711 
INFORMATION RETRIEVAL: Automatic Prep- 
aration of Book Catalogs, Becker, 714— 
18; Demonstrating Remote Retrieval by 
Computer at Library/USA, Becker, 822— 
24; The Medlars Project, Becker, 227— 
30 
In-Service Training in Libraries, Pro- 
grammed Learning and, Hines, 719-24 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM: 89 
Do We Oversimplify?, ltr., 590 
Down with Ervin Gaines, ltrs., 975 
For Stiffer Backbones, ltr., 975 
Freedom to Read—Active Voice, Wag 
man, 473-81 
More on Censorship, ltrs., 752-53 
Tropic of Cancer before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, ALA as Amicus Curiae, 
290-98 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin section, 747 
Intellectual Freedom, ALA Com. on, 
Conf. Highlights, 607-08; Midwinter 
Mtg., 214 
IwreRLIBRARY Loans: Planning for Co- 
operation, Munn, 497-99 
International Cooperation Year, ALA 
Council resolution, 616 
International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations, 264, 447, 592-93 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: ALA at Work 
in Other Countries, 138-40 
International Relations Office, ALA at 
Work in Other Countries, 138-40 
International Standardization of Library 
Statistics, Schick, 1011-13 
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Inte-mational Subscription Agents, 5 

Inter=ate Compact for Libraries, Wen- 
ddl 132-34 

Isadose Gilbert Mudge Citation, 1964 
reeDient, 727 

"Issu.s of Freedom in American Librar- 
ies,” bk. review, Kirsch, 1010 


J 


John Zotton Dana Publicity Awards, 1964 
reeDients, 727 

John Newbery Medal, 1964 recipient, 314, 
728 

Johusen, Frances Kennon, and Cora Paul 
Bamar, Planning School Library Quar- 
tem. 103 

Johnsen, Marvin R. A., How the Archi- 
tect Works, 109-11 

Jones, Milbrey L., Socio-Economic Fac- 
to in Library Service to Students, 
100—06 

Josep! W. Lippincott Award, 1964 re- 
cipient, 725 

Josepl son, Eric, A Study of Blind Read- 
ers, 543-47 

Joura-l of Education for Librarianship, 
60- 


K 


Keppd, Francis, Libraries: Future Un- 
limied, 991-94 

KirscE, Robert R., “Issues of Freedom in 
American Libraries," bk. review, 1010 

Knapp School Ls. Proj., 337, 981 

Kret:&k, Germaine, 264; The State of 
the Jnion and of Its Libraries (ed.), 77 


L 


LaMere, Edward T., ltr., 256 

Laure, Gini, Aids for Quads and Respos, 
785-89 

Legisl tion, ALA Com. on, Conf. High- 
ligas, 608; proj. and activities, 640 

“Librarian Plays the Central Role,” 
Ecz-nrode, 810-11 

Libreres for an Affluent Society with 
Freyed Edges, Castagna, 635-38 

Libreres: Future Unlimited, Keppel, 
9914 

Librames of St. Louis, Norman, 512-18 

Librar- Administration Div.: Conf, High- 
lights, 619-21; Midwinter Mtg., 209 

Librar- Binding [Institute Scholarship, 
196 recipient, 728 

Librar- Buildings Awards, 1964 recipients, 
381-36 

Lismeme EDUCATION: Apogees and Perigees 
in Library Education, ltr., 589-90; 
Dimensions of the Master's Program, 
Shem, 519-22 

Librar- Education Div.: Conf. Highlights, 
621-22; Midwinter Mtg., 210 

Lisnamr Lecrstation: Libraries: Future 
Un imited, Keppel, 991-94 

Librar- Service to the Blind, R.T. on, 
Micwinter Mtg., 214 

Librar- Service to an Aging Population 
Com Statement, 321 

Librar- Service to Students, Recent De- 
velo: ments in, Hamill, 489—96 

LIBRAR” SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ACT: 
Ma-dh cover, 161, 172-73, 337, 492-93, 
980 
Legilation Com. Report on, 195-96 
Libr ry Services and Construction Act 

— "Nhat Will It Mean?, Martin, 689— 
91 

LSCa—the Official View, Price, 694-96 
signing of the act (photo), 473 
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Library Services and Construction. Act— 
What Will It Mean?, Martin, 689-94 

Library Services Branch, 511 

Library Statistics, The International 
Standardization of, Schick, 1011-13 

Library Technology Proj. Adv. Com., 
proj. and activities, 640; Midwinter 
Mtg., 214 

Library-TV Cooperation, Reports on, 47— 
48 

Lisrary/USA: January cover, Sept. cover, 
5; Demonstrating Remote Retrieval by 
Computer at Library/USA, Becker, 822— 
24; Library/USA, Tucker and Becker, 
29-31 

Library/USA, Tucker and Becker, 29-31 

Library/USA Adv. Com., Conf. High- 
lights, 608—09 

Limbacher, James L., Film Evaluation 
and Criticism, 43-47 

"Lively Career of a School Librarian," 
584 

Lorain County Library Survey, 160 

Los Angeles County P.L., 714—18 

LSCA—the Official View, Price, 694—96 

Lucioli, Clara E., and Dorothy H. Fleak, 
The Shut-In—Waiting for What?, 781— 
84 


M 


McClarren, Robert R., Itr., 431 

MacDonald, Bernice, appt. to headquar- 
ters staff, 982 

McKay, Mildred P., ltr., 256 

Mackenzie, Louise L., Service to Inmates 
and Staff, 809-10; ltr., 976 

McNeal, Archie L., ALA as Amicus 
Curiae, 290 

Margaret Mann Citation, 1964 recipient, 
727 

Martin, Lowell A., The Library Services 
and Construction Act—What Will It 
Mean?, 689-94 

MarERIALS, EVALUATION AND SELECTION: 
Film Evaluation and Criticism, Lim- 
bacher, 43-47 

Medlars Project, Becker, 227-30 

Melvil Dewey Award, 1964 recipient, 725 

Membership Com., ALA, Midwinter Mtg., 
214 

MipwiNTER MEETING: tentative pgm., 32; 
Highlights, 191-214; 1965, 867 

Missouri Botanical L., 516 

Missouri Historical Society L., 516 

Moody, Mildred T., The Reader Who 
Needs Remotivation, 795—97 

Moore, Everett T., ltr., 167 

Munn, Ralph, Planning for Cooperation, 
497—99 


N 


Nari0NAL DEFENSE Epucation Acr: Senate 
and House Pass NDEA Bill, including 
School Librarians, 697 

National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week, 584 

National Liprany WEEK: 340 
President Wagman on, 211 
school kit, 73 
State Library Associations and National 

Library Week, Stevenson, 37-38 
Steering Committee, 664 

National Library Week Com., proj. and 
activities, 640 

National Library Week, State Library As- 
sociations and, Stevenson, 37-38 

National Plan for Library Education, 481 

National Statistics Coordinating Proj., 
Midwinter Mtg., 214 

Needs of Libraries (Midwinter mtgs. of 
Pebco), 531-38 


Newbery and Caldecott Folders, available, 
638 
Newly Elected Officers and Councilors, 
632 
New York P.L., 248, 482-88 
1964 ALA Awards Winners, 725-28 
Nominees, ALA: 848, 859-60 
Divisions: ALTA, 149; ASD, 148; ASL, 
59; LAD, 321-22; PLA, 59 
Sections: Armed Forces Lns., PLA, 
59; Buildings and Equipment, LAD, 
321-22; Library Org. and Manage- 
ment, LAD, 322; Personnel Admin., 
LAD, 322; Public Relations, LAD, 
322 
Norman, Elva Kuykendall, Libraries of 
St. Louis, 512-18 
NorasLe Books: of 1963, 148, 223-24, par- 
ticipating ls., 58; of 1964, participating 
ls., 732; Notable Children's Books of 
1963, April cover, 307-10 


o 


October Issue, Etc., ltrs., 976 

Office for Recruitment, proj. and activi- 
ties, 640 

Organization, ALA Com. on, Conf. High- 
lights, 609; ltr., 167 

Overmyer, Mrs. Eddie, ltr., 975 

Overseas Assignments for Librarians, 585 


P 


Paper Specifications in the Book, 701 
Pennsylvania—More Bears Than Books, 
Rowell, 816, 819-21 
People and Places of the Milam Fra, 
Fontaine, 363—71 
Petit, Leo F., ltr., 590 
Planning for Cooperation, Munn, 497- 
99 
Planning for the Long Haul toward Meet- 
ing Standards, Tubby, 499—502 
PLANNING  ScHooL Lisrary QUARTERS, 
Feb. cover, 103-38 
Case Studies in School Library Plan- 
ning, 116-22 
Educational Specifications for the 
School Library, Gardner, 114-15 
How the Architect Works, Johnson, 
109-13 
Planning School Library Quarters, John- 
son and Bomar, 103 
A Short Bibliography on, 128 
What Happens in the School Library, 
Grazier, 104-08 bd 
What Next in School Libraries?, Gaver, 
123-27 
Planning School Library Quarters, John- 
son and Bomar, 103 
President’s Report to Council, Wagman, 
192-94; 627-29 
President Wagman on National Library 
Week, 211 
Price, Paxton P., LSCA—the Offcial 
View, 694-96 
Professional Library Manpower, Schick, 
315-17 
Program Evaluation and Budget Com., 
annual conf. action, 6ll; Midwinter 
Mtg., 531-38 
Programmed Learning and In-Service 
Training in Libraries, Hines, 719-24 
PnovinpiNc SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR 
THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED: 
Broadening the Experience of the Cul- 
turally Disadvantaged, Frazier, 523- 
26 
Elementary School Library Growth in 
New York City, Sattley, 482-88 
Federal Legislation and Programs for 
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Underprivileged Young People, 705- 
11 
Pennsylvania—More Bears Than Books, 
Rowell, 816, 819-21 
School Library Program for Children 
in a Depressed Area, Brown and 
Sinnette, 643—47 
Socio-Economic Factors in Library 
Service to Students, Jones, 1003—06 
Two Case Studies: A State and A City, 
Rowell and Smith, 816-21 
Seattle— When Nonachievers Shun the 
Library, Smith, 817-19 
Public Library Assn.: Conf, Highlights, 
622-23; Midwinter Mtg., 210-11 
Public library statistics indexes, 711 
Publishing ALA Com. on, annual re- 
port, 630-31 
"Put Your Library in This Picture," 424 


Q 


Quarterly Journal of the Library of Con- 
gress, 425 


d 

f Randolph J. Caldecott Medal, 1964 re- 
cipient, 314, 726 

Rathbun, Loyd R., ltr., 975 

Reader with Mental and Emotional Prob- 
lems, Hannigan, 798-803 

Reader Who Needs Remotivation, Moody, 
795-97 

Reading and Participating, ltr., 167 

Reading for an Age of Change, 4, 250, 
526, 826-27 

Recruitment, ALA Office for, 217; Mid- 
winter Mtg., 214 

Reed, Sarah R., ltr., 589-90 

Reference Services Div.: Conf, Highlights, 
623; Midwinter Mtg., 212 

Reminiscences of ALA Headquarters, 
Fontaine, 363-71 

Report of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws, 372-74 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: Council on 
Library Resources Awards Contract, 72; 
Library of Congress, 424 

Resources and Technical Services Div.: 
Conf. Highlights, 623-26; Midwinter 
Mtg., 212 

Robert G. Vosper, ALA President-Elect, 
Hamlin, 698—701 

Rowell, John, Pennsylvania—More Bears 
"Than Books, 816, 819-21 

Russell, Harold, ltr., 976 


S 


Sr. Louis CowrERENCE: May cover, June 
cover, July-August cover, 54—55, 336, 
446 
Highlights, 607-32 
Libraries of St. Louis, Norman, 512-18 
Program Planning, 215-18 
Spirit of St. Louis, Schwartz, 507— 

ll 
Tentative pgm., 387-402 

St. Louis Conference, Highlights of the, 

607-32 


St. Louis Conference Program Planning, 
215-18 

St. Louis County L., 515 

St. Louis Law L. Assn., 515-16 

St. Louis Medical L. Assn., 516-17 

St. Louis Mercantile L., 513-14 

St. Louis P.L., 514-15 

St. Louis Univ. L., 517 

Sattley, Helen R., Elementary School Li- 
brary Growth in New York City, 482-88 

Scarecrow Press Award for Library Litera- 
ture, 1964 recipient, 725 

Schick, Frank L., The [International 
Standardization of Library Statistics, 
1011-13; Professional Library Man- 
power, 315-17 

Schiller, Anita R., A Survey of Salary 
Surveys, 279-86 

SCHOLARSHIPS, see AWARDS, CITATIONS, AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

School Library Program for Children in 
a Depressed Area, Brown and Sinnette, 
643-47 

Schwartz, Beatrice K., Spirit of St. Louis, 
507-11 

Seattle—When Nonachievers Shun the 
Library, Smith, 817-19 

Second Letter from Alaska, Dirtadian, 
724 

Senate and House Pass NDEA Bill, in- 
cluding School Librarians, 697 

Sepesi, Pauline, First Impressions, 641 

Sermon on an Obligation (ed.), Vosper, 
757; ltr., 977 

Service to ALA, ltr., 977 

Service to Inmates and Staff, Mackenzie, 
809-10 

"Seven ALA Criteria for Book Fairs,” 
250 

Sexton, Mrs. Robert B., ltr., 976 

Shelving Manufacturers Plead Nolo Con- 
tendere in Antitrust Suit, 563 

Shera, Jesse H., Dimensions of the Mas- 
ter's Program, 519-22 

Short Bibliography on Planning School 
Library Quarters, 128 

Shut-In—Waiting for What?, Lucioli and 
Fleak, 781-84 

Sinnette, Elinor D., and Harriett B. 
Brown, The School Library Program for 
Children in a Depressed Area, 643— 
47 

Smith, Hannis S., ltr., 9 

Smith, Virginia, Seattle—When Non- 
achievers Shun the Library, 817-19 

Socio-Economic Factors in Library Serv- 
ice to Students, Jones, 1003-06 

Some Thoughts about Publishing (ed.), 
439 

“Special Librarianship: Information at 
Work,” 250 

Spirit of St. Louis, Schwartz, 507-11 

Sranparps: Planning for the Long Haul 
toward Meeting Standards, Tubby, 499— 
502 

State Arp: An Interstate Compact for 
Libraries, Wendell, 132-34 

State of the Union and of Its Libraries 
(ed.), Krettek, 77 

Statistics Coordinating Project, Status 
Report on, Williams, 551-53 


Statistics, Indexes of American Public 
Library, 711 

Stephens College Library Instruction Pro- 
gram, Bartlett, 311-14 

Stevenson, Grace T., State Library Asso- 
ciations and National Library Week, 
37-38 

Srupents, Liprary Service To: 590; 
Library Service to Students, Recent 
Developments in, Hamill, 489-96; The 
Stephens College Library Instruction 
Program, Bartlett, 311-14 

Study of Blind Readers, Josephson, 543— 
47 

Sullivan, Edith, ltr., 977 

Surveys: Lorain County Library Survey, 
160; Professional Library Manpower, 
Schick, 315-17; A Survey of Salary 
Surveys, Schiller, 279-86 

Survey of Salary Surveys, Schiller, 279- 


86 
T 

TV anp Rapio: Reports on Library-TV 
Cooperation, 47-48; photo, 38 

Tentative Program of the 83d Annual 
ALA Conference, 387—402 

Treasurer's Report, 631—32 

Trends in Nursing as They Affect Library 
Services, Geister, 812-14 

Tropic of Cancer before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, 291—98 

Trustee Citations, 1964 recipients, 728 

Tubby, Ruth P., Planning for the Long 
Haul toward Meeting Standards, 499- 
502 

Tucker, Harold W., and Joseph Becker, 
Library/USA, 29-31 


U 


Unsung Treasurer, ltr., 9 


V 


Volunteers in Service to America Pgm., 
981 

Vosper, Robert G., A Sermon on An 
Obligation (ed.), 757; ltr., 977 


w 


Wagman, Frederick H., Freedom to Real 
—Active Voice, 473-81; The President's 
Report to Council, 192-94, 627-29 

Washington Univ. L., 517 

Waters, Richard, Free Space: Can Public 
Libraries Receive It?, 232-34 

Wendell, Mitchell, An Interstate Com- 
pact for Libraries, 132-34 

What Happens in the School Library, 
Grazier, 104-08 

What Next in School Libraries?, Gaver, 
123-27 

Wheeler, Jos. L., ltr., 976 

Wichita City L., 232-34 

Williams, Joel, Statistics Coordinating 
Project, Status Report on, 551-53 


Y 


Young Adult Services Div.: Conf. High- 
lights, 626; Midwinter Mtg., 213 
"Young Man, Be a Librarian," 584 
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Useful new es books 


FMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS, 3rd ed. 


Æa up-to-date compilation of state, federal and ter- 
r torial laws concerning libraries through December 
31, 1962. Each state and territory is listed separately 
with its laws conveniently classified by subject or 
tv»e of library. Federal laws are arranged similarly. 
Detailed subject index. Compiled under a Council 
on Library Resources grant. 

A'»x Ladenson, editor. $15.00 


DOORS TO MORE MATURE READING 


Amaotations in depth for nearly 150 carefully se- 
leewed adult books of special interest to mature 
yozng adults. Purposely long and detailed, the an- 
no-itions summarize content, indicate specific 
reeder appeals, point out pages or chapters useful 
for book talks, and mention similar books. All titles, 
bo contemporary and classic are suitable for both 
recreational and class collateral reading. 

Cormittee of the Young Adult Services Division 
Elisxor Walker, Chairman. $2.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN REVIEWS 
1982-1964 


For nearly forty years, ALA's 35 member Subscrip- 
tior Books Committee has provided reliable ad- 
visory service for buyers of encyclopedias, diction- 
aries. and other major reference works and sets. 
The © reviews describe and evaluate a single set or 
book in detail—enumerating strengths and weak- 
nes=s, pointing out usefulness and limitations. 
Each review clearly states whether or not purchase 
is recommended and why. This one volume reprint 
incledes all 82 reviews exactly as they originally 
appeered in The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bullecin from September 1, 1962 to July 15, 1964. 
Subsription Books Committee. $2.00 


Pub™shing Department 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ISSUES OF FREEDOM IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


First published in the Intellectual Freedom section 
of the ALA Bulletin, these articles record and in- 
terpret a number of problems concerning freedom 
which librarians faced during 1960-1963. To com- 
plete the record, a few postscripts have been added 
for this reprint. The thirty articles are arranged 
under five headings: The Nature of Our Problem, 
Charges of Subversion, On Defining Obscenity, 
Concerning Our Children, and Who May Use the, 
Library. Everett T. Moore. $1.75 


PROBLEMS IN PLANNING LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Reports the proceedings of the 1963 Library Build- 
ings Institute. First considers the role of the library 
building consultant. Problems and solutions in 
planning and construction are then discussed em- 
phasizing preliminary planning and roles of build- 
ing team members in separate sections dealing with 
public, school, college and university, and hospital 
and institution libraries. Presentations, critiques, 
photographs, and floor plans of twenty-four newly 
built or planned libraries. William A. Katz and 
Roderick Swartz, editors. $4.25 


STUDENT USE OF LIBRARIES i 
Papers of the Conference 
Within a Conference 


A national synthesis of the nature, extent, and 
causes of the problems presented by increased stu- 
dent demand for library service and ways of meet- 
ing them. This report of the unique meeting during 
ALA’s annual Conference in Chicago, July, 1963 in- 
cludes the texts of the general session addresses, 
background papers and commentaries, and sum- 
mary of group recommendations. $3.00 


Catalog of Publications on request 


Chicago 60611 
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American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Ten-Year Mission Accomplished 


EDUCA 





AMERICAN EDUCATOR = 
ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 1965 


Climaxes a Decade of Planning, Pre-Testing, Rebuilding, and Expansion 


NOW the Encyclopedia with Authority, Scholarship, Accuracy, Scope, 
Readability, Student Motivation, Beauty, Durability -COMPREHEN- 
SIVE YET CONCISE. 


“One of the major curriculum-centered home and school encyclopedias 


. . . Outstanding accuracy . . . Superior overall production’’—General 
Encyclopedias in Print. “An invaluable tool . . . for the full range of school 
years" — The Catholic Educator. 

Fifty Nobel Prize Winning Contributors—More Than Any f 
Other Encyclopedia In the World. Contributions by May Hill fi 
Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Father Redmond Burke, : 
Carleton Coon, Richard M. Dorson, Mary K. Eakin, Sara Innis Fi 
Fenwick, George Gamow, Charles F. Gosnell, Virginia 


Haviland, S. 1. Hayakawa, Hubert H. Humphrey, Robert Jastrow, E. T. McSwain, 
William C. Menninger, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Richard Nixon, 
Lester B. Pearson, Paul Sears, Harold Shane, Jesse H. Shera, Edwin Tunis, 
William Van Til, Paul Witty, the late Eleanor Roosevelt and President Kennedy, 
and many others. 
Thousands of Effective New Visual Aids; Exclusive New Full-Color State 
Maps with Indexes. 

Best Encyclopedia Buy in the history of educational publishing— 1,160 
pages added since 1964 Edition, yet the price is STILL only $66.25, plus 
postage, to schools and libraries (in the sturdy, ten-volume library binding). 






The UNITED EDUCATORS Inc. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Your choice of free American Educator reprints: “Modern Math” by Lola J. May of 


Winnetka Schools or ‘‘Shakespeare Quadricentennial Memorial Reprint" by Dr. 
Giles Dawson of Folger Shakespeare Library. Write to School and Library Service, 
Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
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Suggest The Gifts 
You Work With Daily 
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Good Books Are Gifts That Keep On Giving 


AS a librarian, you are deeply aware of the value of books, 
the power of words, the effects of reading 
that far exceed the influence of any other gift. You are 
privileged to be in a position to recommend books 
to your patrons for Christmas giving. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome « Sydney « Toronto 


